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PREFACE. 

All  the  extant  criticism  of  Coleridge  on  the  English 
Dramatists  is  collected,  for  the  first  time,  in  this  volume, 
and  nameroQS  criticisms  of  his,  on  other  English  Poets, 
have  in  it  been  rescued  from  obscurity,  in  the  form  of 
notes  or  otherwise. 

Our  thanks  are  especially  due  to  Mr.  Collier,  for  allowing 
us  to  reprint  his  transcripts ;  to  Messrq.  Macmillan,  for 
the  privilege,  willingly  accorded,  of  making  free  use  of 
Crabb  Kobinson's  Diary ;  and  to  Mr.  George,  of  Bristol, 
without  whose  friendly  and  invaluable  co-operation  we 
should  not  have  recovered  the  reports  of  the  Bristol 
Lectures. 

SepLy  1883. 


♦  * 

* 


Mr.  Collier  has  passed  beyond  reach  of  our  thanks,  in  his  ninety- 


fifth  year.    (&p^.  18,  1883). 
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I. 

LECTURES  ON  SHAKSPERE  AND 

MILTON. 

1811-12. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


§  1. — Mt.  Collier's  Tmnscri^ts. 

,  /^OLERIDGE,  then  in  Lis  fortieth  year,  delivered  a  courao 
of  lectures  in  the  winter  of  1811-12,  in  the  Hall  of  the 
London  Philosophical  Society.'  The  lectures  mainly  dealt 
with  Shakepere,  but  two  or  three  were  on  Milton,  and  the 
first  diBCuHsed  the  general  principles  of  poetry ;  as,  indeed, 
did  they  all,  more  or  less.  They  were  given  on  Monday 
and  Thursday  evenings,  and  were  to  have  been  fifteen  in 
number.  The  eonrse  extended,  however,  to  seventeen,  and 
allowing  for  a  probable  interval  at  Christmas,  must  have 
been  little  interrupted ;  for  the  first  duly  oame  ofE  on  the 
16th  of  Novemher,  as  announced,  and  the  last  on  January 
27th. 

Ab  any  remains  of  this  course  are  valuable,  it  is  unfor- 
tonate  we  haye  bo  few.  These,  such  as  they  are,  consist  of 
contemporary  newspaper  notices,  of  some  interesting  memo- 
randa in  H.  Crabb  Robinson's  Diary,  and  of  transcripts 
from  shorthand  notes,  by  Mr,  J.  Payne  Collier,  of  the  lat, 
2nd,  6th,  7th,  flth,  and  12th  lectures,  and  part  of  the  8th. 

Hr.  Collier  published  these  transcripts  in  1856,  having 
disooveped,  a  few  years  before,  a  portion  of  his  notes,  all  of 
whichi  whatever  they  had  been  originally,  up  to  that  time 
had  been  mislaid.  The  transcripts  must  be  somewhat 
>  This  Socidly  was  dissolved  in  1S20. 
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meagre.  The  first  lecture,  for  instance,  as  given  by  Mr. 
Collier,  could  be  read  aloud  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.^  The 
later  ones  are  more  completa  It  would,  however,  be  most 
unnatural  not  to  feel  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Collier ;  for,  apart  from  the  fact  that  his  transcripts  con- 
tain much  precious  matter,  thej  are  practically  all  the 
lectures  we  possess.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  second 
division  of  our  book  can  correctly  be  called  lectures. 

The  volume  in  which  Mr.  Collier's  transcripts  first 
appeared  in  a  complete  form,  contains  much  other  matter. 
We  proceed  to  extract,  with  his  kind  permission,  such  por- 
tions of  his  preface  as  illustrate  our  subject. 

Mr.  Collier  recounts  the  history  of  his  transcripts  as 
follows : — 

*'  The  lectures  are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  transcripts  of  my  own 
short-hand  notes,  taken  at  the  close  of  the  year  1811,  and  at  the 
opening  of  the  year  1812. 

*'I  am  fully  aware  that  my  memoranda,  of  forty -five  years 
standing,  are  more  or  less  imperfect :  of  some  of  the  lectures  I 
appear  to  have  made  only  abridged  sketches ;  of  others  my  notes 
are  much  fuller  and  more  extended ;  but  I  am  certain,  even  at 
this  distance  of  time,  that  I  did  not  knowingly  register  a  sentence, 
that  did  not  come  firom  Coleridge's  lips,  although  doubtless  I 
missed,  omitted,  and  mistook  points  and  passages,  which  now  I 
should  have  been  most  rejoiced  to  have  preserved.  In  completing 
my  transcripts,  however,  I  have  added  no  word  or  syllable  of  my 
own. 

"I  was  a  very  young  man  when  I  attended  the  lectures  in 
question ;  but  I  was  not  only  an  enthusiast  in  all  that  related  to 
Shakspere  and  his  literary  contemporaries,  but  a  warm  admirer  of 
Coleridge,  and  a  firm  believer  in  his  power  of  opening  my  faculties 

*  And  Coleridge's  lectures  were  not  short  Dr.  Dibdin,  in  "  Kemi- 
niscences  of  a  Literary  Life,"  relates  that  he  attended  one  at  the  Koyal 
Institution,  and  states  that "  for  nearly  two  hours  he, "  Coleridge,  *'  spiike 
with  unhesitating  and  unintermpted  fluency.'' 


ormoDnoTOET. 


to  the  comprehension,  and  enjoyment  of  poetry,  in  b  degree 

anything  that  I  Lad  then  experienced.     I  had  seen  something 

him,  and  had  heard  more  about  him  ;   and  when  my  father 

'       posed  that  all  his  family,  old  enough  to  profit  by  them,  should 

attend  the  Iccturea  advertised  in  1811,1  seized  the  opportunity 

with  eagerness.      The   series   was    delivered   extemporaneously 

I        (almost  without  the  assistance  of  notes)  in  a  large  room  at  what 

I        was  called  the  Scot's  Corporation   Hall,  in  Crane  Court,  Fleet 

i       Street ;  and  OQ  applying  for  tickets,  Coleridge  sent  us  a  copy  of 

Ills  prospeetuH,  which,  many  years  afterwards,  I  was  glad  to  see  I 

'       had  accidentally  preserved,  and  which  was  in  the  following  form: — 

I'  LONDON   PHILOSOPHICAL   SOCIETY, 

^  SCOT'S   CORPORATION  HALL, 

fc-         CRANE    COURT,   FLEET   STREET, 
H  (^ENTRANCE  FROM  FETTER  LANE.) 

r 
plicai 


1| 

I  beyond  ^^^H 
thing  of  ^^^^1 
ler  pro-  | 


MR.    COLERIDGE 


THE   PRINCIPLES    OF  POETBT, 


^plication  as  Grounds  of  Crt 
later  English  PmU,  tl 


nn  to  (Se  moat  papular  Work*  of 
of  the  Living  included. 


uOtobllo.  f^uc^ 


ieCriliriiTn,(MpMiBUy  in  Poetry,)  ■ 


iM.ioX^;Df'l'i^*B'ih°l( 


■ad  Tbiinu)>T  uremiigi  iDiseanvely,    The  Lnt^nrea 

vili^n  «f  inirodacinB;  n  LaAy  i  m&y  b4  procuivd  at 
J.  HaRq**!,  Flmlltreel;  J.  Bud  A.  Anh'B,  Bon' 
Godwin't  JiiTenilB  Libnuy,  eidnner  atrectj  W.  1 
Lsltcr^xal  paid)  In  Mr.  a.  1'.  Ualrridgc,  J.  1. 
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Morpn-a,  Es].  So. 
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After  expressing  a  doabt  about  the  nmnbcr  of  weeks  tbe 
delivery  of  Coleridge's  lectures  actually  covered — a  point 
tbe  dates  we  bave  given  above  from  tbe  *'  Times  "  set  at  rest 
— Mr.  Collier  makes  declaration,  in  reply  to  an  anonymous 
writer,*  wbo  had  cbarged  bim  witb  inventing  tbem,  tbat 
bis  sbort-band  notes  were  taken  at  tbo  time.  Tbere  seems 
no  reason  whatever  to  doubt  tbis.  Tbe  contemporary 
notices  in  tbe  papers  fairly  establish,  by  their  resemblance, 
tbe  genuineness  of  the  transcripts. 

*^  My  original  notes  (he  continues)  were  taken  at  the  close  of 
1811  and  at  the  opening  of  1812.  I  endeavoured  in  the  interval 
between  each  lecture  to  transcribe  them;  but,  from  other 
avocations,  I  was  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  delivery,  and  at 
the  termination  of  the  course  I  must  have  been  considerably  in 
arrear :  while  I  aiU  writing  I  have  two  of  my  short- hand  books 
(sheets  of  paper  stitched  together)  before  me,  which  remained 
undeciphered  from  1812  until  1854, — a  period  of  forty- two 
years.  During  the  whole  time  I  did  not  know  what  had  becomo 
of  any  of  them.  I  attended  another  course  by  the  same  lecturer 
in  1818,  of  which  I  had  taken  and  preserved  only  a  few  scattered 
excerpts ;  and  I  cannot  call  to  mind  whether,  even  at  that  date, 
my  notes  of  the  previous  lectures  of  1811-12  were  forthcoming. 
I  know  that  I  afterwards  searched  for  them  several  times  unsuc- 
cessfully ;  and  with  great  diligence  about  the  year  1842,  when  I 
was  engaged  in  preparing  a  new  edition  of  Shakspere,  to  which  I 
apprehended  the  opinions  of  Coleridge  on  the  different  plays  would 
have  been  an  important  recommendation.'  I  again  failed  to  find 
them,  and  in  1850  I  took  up  my  residence  in  the  country,  carry- 
ing with  me  only  such  furniture  as  I  required,  and  among  it  a 
double  chest  of  drawers,  in  the  highest  part  of  which  I  subsequently 
discovered  some  of,  but,  I  lament  to  say,  by  no  means  all,  my  lost 


*  In  a  brochure  entitled  "  Literary  Cookery,"  which  was  withdrawn. 
Mr.  Collier  had  supplied  some  portions  of  his  transcripts  to  **  Notes  and 
Queries,"  before  their  publication  in  1856. 

*  The  second  portion  of  this  volume  was,  however,  already  published 
fit  that  date. 
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noteii  Even  these  were  not  broaght  to  liglit  until  I  was  prepar- 
ing to  remore  to  m;  present  residence,  and  was  emplofiaginj^elf 
in  turning  oat  waste  paper  and  worthless  relios  from  ererf 
receptacle, 

"  As  doubt,  however  nnfajrlj  and  unjuatiliablj,  has  been  cut  on 
my  re -acquisition  of  these  materiala,  1  will  just  state,  with  some 
particularity,  of  what  they  consist. 

1,  Several  brochures  and  fragments  of  a  Diary  in  my  own 
handwriting,  not  at  all  regularly  kept,  and  tlie  earliest  entry  iu 
which  is  10th  October,  without  the  year,  hut  unquestionably  1811. 

2,  Five  other  small  brochures,  contaiulng  partial  tranwripts, 
in  long-band,  of  Coleridge's  first,  second,  sistb,  and  eighth 
lectiires. 

3,  Several  brochures,  and  parla  of  brochures,  of  my  original 
short-hand  notes,  two  of  which  (thoie  of  the  ninth  and  twelfth 
lectures)  were  complete,  but  entirely  untraoscribed. 

"  On  turning  out  these  papers  fram  the  upper  drawer,  wiicro 
they  must  have  been  deposited  for  many  years,  I  looked  anxicnidlj 
for  the  rest  of  the  series  of  lectures,  but  in  vain,  and  to  this  day  I 

have  recovered  no  more The  early  transcripts  were  not  in  the 

first  person:  they,  as  it  were,  narrated  the  observations  and 
criticisms  of  Coleridge,  with  constant  repetitions  of  "  he  said," 
"he  remarked,"  "he  quoted,"  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  my 
.  original  notes,  taken  down  from  the  lips  of  the  lecturer,  were,  of 
course,  in  tlie  first  person, — "  I  beg  you  to  observe,"  "  it  ia  my 
opinion,"  "  we  are  struck,"  i£c.  I  therefore  re-wrote  the  whole, 
comparing  my  recovered  transcripts  with  my  short-hand  notes 
(where  I  had  them)  as  I  proceeded,  and  putting  the  earliest 
lectures  as  well  as  the  latest,  in  the  first  instead  of  the  third 
person;  thus  makbg  them  consistent  with  each  other,  and  more 
conformable  to  the  very  words  Coleridge  had  employed. 

"  These  are  what  are  now  oflered  to  the  reader.  I  cannot  hot 
ba  sensible  of  their  matiy  and  great  imperfections:  they  are, 
I  am  sure,  full  of  omissions,  owing  in  some  degree  to  want  of 
facility  on  my  part ;  in  a  greater  degree,  perhaps,  to  a  mistaken 
estimate  of  what  it  was,  or  was  not,  expedient  to  minute  ;  and  in 
no  little  proportion  totliefaet,  that  in  soine  cases  I  relied  upon  my 
reoollection  to  fill  up  chasms  in  my  memoranda.  A  few  dcfcct.i 
may  be  attributed  to  the  inconvenience  of  my  position  among 
other  auditors  [though  the  lectures  were  not  always  ve.-y  fully 
attended),  and   otlicra   to   the   plain   fact,  that    I  was  not  i 
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frequently  lo  engrossed,  and  absorbed  by  the  almost  inspired  look 
and  manner  of  the  speaker,  that  I  was,  for  a  time,  incapable  of  per- 
forming the  mechanical  duty  of  writing.  I  present  my  notes  merely 
as  they  are,  doing,  I  know,  great  injustice  to  the  man  and  to  the 
subject,  but  at  the  same  time  preserring  many  criticisms,  obser* 
rations,  and  opinions,  well  worthy  of  attention  from  their  truth, 
their  eloquence,  and  their  originality.** 

§  2. — Criticisms  hy  Coleridge  from  Mr.  Collier^ s  Diary, 

Mr.  Collier  furnishes  namerous  extracts  from  the  Diarj 
whieb  he  kept  in  1811.  Sncb  portions  of  them  as  fall 
-within  our  scope,  are  here  given.  A  few  are  rescued  from 
forgetfulness,  which  hardly  do  so. 

"  Sunday,  ISth  Oct — ^In  a  conversation  at  my  father*s,  a  little 
while  since,  he  gave  the  following  character  of  Falstafi^  which  I 
wrote  down  very  soon  after  It  was  delivered. 

"  Falstaff  was  no  coward,  but  pretended  to  be  one  merely  for 
the  sake  of  trying  experiments  on  the  credulity  of  mankind :  he 
was  a  liar  with  the  same  object,  and  not  because  he  loved  false- 
hood for  itself.  He  was  a  man  of  such  pre-eminent  abilities,  as 
to  give  him  a  profound  contempt  for  all  those  by  whom  he  was 
usually  surrounded,  and  to  lead  to  a  determination  on  his  part,  in 
spite  of  their  fancied  superiority,  to  make  them  his  tools  and 
dupes.  He  knew,  however  low  he  descended,  that  his  own 
talents  would  raise  him,  and  extricate  him  from  any  difficulty. 
While  he  was  thought  to  be  the  greatest  rogue,  thief,  and  liar,  he 
still  had  that  about  him  which  could  render  him  not  only  respect- 
able, but  absolutely  necessary  to  his  companions.  It  was  in 
characters  of  complete  moral  depravity,  but  of  first-rate  wit  and 
talents,  that  Shakspere  delighted ;  and  Coleridge  instanced  Eichard 
the  Third,  Falstaff,  and  lago. 

"  Coleridge  was  recently  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the  order  in 
which  Shakspere  had  written  his  plays.  His  answer  was  to  this 
effect,  as  well  as  I  can  remember : — that  although  Malone  had 
collected  a  great  many  external  particulars  regarding  the  age  of 
each  play,  they  were  all,  in  Coleridge*s  mind,  much  less  satisfac- 
tory than  the  knowledge  to  be  obtained  from  internal  evidence. 
If  he  were  to  adopt  any  theory  upon  the  subject,  it  would  rather 
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be  phjmologieal  and  pathological  than  cLrfinolngical.  TLere  ap- 
peared to  lie  three  stages  in  Shainpere's  genius  [  it  did  not  seem 
&s  if  in  the  outset  be  thought  his  ability  of  a  dramatic  kind,  ex- 
cepting perhaps  as  an  actor,  ia  trhich,  like  manj  others,  he  hod 
been  somewhat  mistaken,  though  hv  no  tocans  so  much  as  it  was 
I  believe.  Hence  hia  two  poems,  '  Venus  and 
Adonis,"  and  '  Lucrece,'  both  of  a  narrative  character,  which  must 
have  been  written  very  early  r  the  first,  at  all  events,  must  have 
been  produced  in  the  eountry,  amid  country  scenes,  sights  and 
employments;  but  the  last  had  mors  the  air  of  a  city,  and  of 
Bocietj." 

Mr.  Collier  produces  a  note  here,  of  doubtful  date,  of  some 
remarks  of  Coleridge  on  Shakspere  as  an  actor ; — 

"It  is  my  persnasion — indeed  my  firm  conviction — ao  firm  that 
nothing  can  shake  it — the  rising  of  Shakapere's  spirit  from  the 
grave,  modestly  confessing  his  own  deficiencies,  could  notaltcr  my 
opinion — that  Shakspere,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  was  a  very  , 
great  actor ;  nothing  can  exceed  the  judgment  he  displays  upou 
that  subject.  He  may  not  have  had  the  physical  advantages  of 
Burbnge  or  Field;  hut  they  would  never  have  become  what  tliey 
were  without  his  most  able  and  sagacious  instrnctions ;  and  what 
would  either  of  tliem  have  been  witliout  Shokspere's  pinys  P  Great 
dramatists  make  great  actors.  But  looking  at  him  merely  as  a 
performer,  I  am  certain  that  he  was  greater  as  Adorn,  in  '  As  you 
IJke  It,'  than  Burbage,  as  Hamlel,  or  Richard  the  Third.  Think 
of  the  scene  between  him  and  Orlando;  and  think  again,  that  the 
actor  of  that  jiart  had  to  carry  the  author  of  that  play  in  his  arms ! 
Think  of  having  had  Shakspere  in  one's  arms !  It  is  worth  having 
died  two  hundred  years  ago  to  have  heard  Shakspere  deliver  a 
single  line.      He  must  have  been  a  great  actor." 

The  entry  of  the  13th  Oct.  thus  continues  : — 
"  With  regard  to  his  dramas,  they  might  easily  be  placed  in 
groups.  'Titus  Andronicus'  would,  in  some  sort,  stand  alone, 
because  it  was  obviously  intended  to  excite  vulgar  audiences  by 
its  scenes  of  blood  and  horror — to  our  ears  shocking  and  disgusting. 
This  was  the  fashion  of  plays  in  Shakspere's  youth ;  but  the  taste, 
if  such  indeed  it  were,  soon  disappeared,  as  it  was  sure  to  do  with 
a  man  of  his  cliaracter  of  mind ;  and  then  followed,  probably,  that 
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beautiful  love-poem  'Romeo  and  Juliet,*  and  *  Lovers  Labour^a 
Lo«t/  made  up  entirely  of  the  same  passion.  These  might  be 
succeeded  by  'All*s  Well  that  Ends  Well,*  not  an  agreeable 
storj,  but  still  full  of  love;  and  by  'As  You  Like  It,*  not 
Bhakspere's  invention  as  to  plot,  but  entirely  his  own  as  to 
dialogue,  with  all  the  vivacity  of  wit,  and  the  elasticity  of  youth 
and  animal  spirits.  No  man,  even  in  the  middle  period  of  Ufe,  he 
thought,  could  have  produced  it.  '  Midsummer  Night*s  Dream* 
and  *  Twelfth  Night  *  hardly  appeared  to  belong  to  the  complete 
maturity  of  his  genius :  Shakspere  was  then  ripening  his  powers 
fi>r  sncli  works  as  '  Troilus  and  Cressida,*  '  Coriolanus,* '  Julius 
CfB^AVf*  *  Cymbeline,*  and  '  Othello.*  Coleridge  professed  that  he 
could  not  yet  make  up  his  mind  to  assign  a  period  to  'The 
^f erchant  of  Venice,*  to  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,*  nor  to 
'Measure  for  Measure;*  but  he  was  convinced  that  'Antony 
and  Cleopatra,*  *  Hamlet,* '  Macbeth,* '  Lear,* '  The  Tempest,*  and 

*  The  Winter's  Tale,*  were  late  productions, — especially  '  The 
Winter's  Tale.*     These  belonged  to  the  third  group. 

*^  When  asked  what  he  would  do  with  the  historical  plays,  he 
replied  that  he  was  much  at  a  loss.  Historical  plays  had  been 
written  and  acted  before  Shakspere  took  up  those  subjects ;  and 
there  was  no  doubt  whatever  that  his  contributions  to  the  three 
parts  of  *  Henry  VI.'  were  very  small ;  indeed  he  doubted,  in  op- 
{Mifeition  to  Malone,  whether  he  had  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
first  part  of  *  Henry  VI. :  *  if  he  had,  it  must  have  been  extremely 
early  in  his  career.  'Richard  U.*  and  'Richard  III.* — noble 
plays,  and  the  finest  specimens  of  their  kind — must  have  preceded 
tlie  two  parts  of  *  Henry  IV. ;  *  and  '  Henry  VIII.*  was  decidedly  a 
late  play.  Dramas  of  this  description  ought  to  be  treated  by  them- 
selves ;  they  were  neither  tragedy  nor  comedy,  and  yet  at  times 
both.  Though  far  from  accurate  as  to  events,  in  point  of  cha- 
racter they  were  the  essential  truth  of  history.  '  Let  no  man 
Csaid  Coleridge)  blame  his  son  for  learning  history  from 
Shakspere.* 

'^  He  did  not  agree  with  some  Germans  (whom  he  had  heard 
talk  upon  the  subject)  that  Shakspere  had  had  much  to  do  with 
the  doubtful  plays  imputed  to  him  in  the  third  folio :  on  the  con- 
trary, he  was  sure  that,  if  he  had  touched  any  of  them,  it  was 
only  very  lightly  and  rarely.     Being  asked  whether  he  included 

*  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  *  among  the  doubtful  plays,  he  an- 
swered, '  Decidedly  not :  there  is  the  clearest  internal  evidence 
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tLnt  Shakspcre  impurtantly  aided  Fletclier  in  the  composition 
of  it.  Parts  are  most  unlike  Fletuher,  yet  most  like  Sbukspere, 
while  other  parts  are  most  like  Fletcher,  and  most  unlike  Shak- 
spere.  The  mad  Bcenes  of  the  Jailor's  daughter  are  coarsely- 
imitated  from  '  Hamlet ;'  those  were  by  Fletcher,  and  so  very 
inferior,  that  I  wonder  bow  he  could  eo  far  condescend.  Shak- 
Bpere  would  never  have  imitated  himself  at  all,  much  less  so 
badly.  Tbere  is  no  liner,  or  more  characteristic  dramatic  writing 
than  some  Bcenes  in  'The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen.'" 

"  Thursday,  lllh  Oct. — Yesterday,  at  Lamb's,  I  met  Coleridge 
again.  I  expeuted  to  see  bim  there,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  that 
I  wnnld  remember  as  much  aa  possible  of  what  he  said. 

"He  said  that  Sbakspere  was  almost  the  only  dramatic  poet, 
who  by  his  characters  represented  a  class,  and  not  an  individual : 
other  writers  for  the  stage,  and  in  other  respects  good  ones  too, 
hod  aimed  their  satire  and  ridicule  at  particular  foibles  and  par- 
ticular persons,  while  Shakspere  at  one  stroke  lashed  thou- 
sonds :  Shakspere  struck  at  a  crowd ;  Jonson  picked  out  an 
especial  object  for  his  attack.  Coleridge  drew  a  parallel  between 
Shakspere  and  a  geometrician  :  the  latter,  when  tracing  a  circle, 
had  Ms  eye  upon  the  eeutre  as  the  important  point,  but  included 
also  in  his  vision  a  wide  circumference;  so  Shakspere,  while  bis 
eye  rested  upon  an  individual  character,  always  embraced  a  wide 
circumference  of  others,  without  diminishing  the  separate  interest 
he  intended  to  attach  to  the  being  he  pourtrayed,  Othello  was  a 
personage  of  this  description ;  but  all  Shakspere's  chief  cha- 
racters possessed,  in  a  greater  or  le^^s  degree,  this  claim  to  our 
admiration.  He  was  not  a  mere  painter  of  portraits,  with  the 
<lre69,  features,  and  peculiarities  of  the  sitter;  but  a  painter  of 
likenesses  so  true  that,  although  nobody  could  perhaps  say  they 
knew  the  very  person  represented,  all  saw  at  once  that  it  was 
fiiithfiil,  and  that  it  must  be  a  likeness. 

"  Lamb  ted  Coleridge  on  to  spent  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 
he  highly  eitoUed  their  comedies  in  many  respects,  especially  for 
the  vivacity  of  the  dialogue,  but  he  contended  that  their  tragedies 
were  liable  to  grave  objections.  They  always  proceeded  upon 
something  forced  and  uniiatnrul ;  the  reader  never  can  reconcile 
the  plot  with  probability,  and  sometimes  not  with  possibility. 
One  of  their  tragedies  was  founded  upon  this  : — A  lady  expresses 
a  wish  to  possess  the  heart  of  her  lover,  terms  which  that  lover 
understands,  all  the  viny  through,  in  a  literal  sense  ;  and  nothing 
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can  satisfy  him  but  tearing  out  his  heart,  and  having  it  presented 
to  the  heroine,  in  order  to  secure  her  affections,  after  he  was  past 
the  enjoyment  of  them:*  Their  comedies,  however,  were  much 
superior,  and  at  times,  and  excepting  in  the  generalization  of 
humour  and  application,  almost  rivalled  those  of  Shakspere. 
The  situations  are  sometimes  so  disgusting,  and  the  language  so 
indecent  and  immoral,  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  plays  in 
private  society.  The  difference  in  this  respect  between  Shak- 
spere and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (speaking  of  them  in  their 
joint  capacity)  is,  that  Shakspere  always  makes  vice  odious  and 
virtue  admirable,  while  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  do  the  very  re- 
verse— they  ridicule  virtue  and  encourage  vice:  they  pander  to 
the  lowest  and  basest  passions  of  our  nature. 

'*  Coleridge  afterwards  made  some  remarks  upon  more  modem 
dramatists,  and  was  especially  severe  upon  Dryden,  who  could 
degrade  his  fine  intellect,  and  debase  his  noble  use  of  the 
English  language  in  such  plays  as  '  All  for  Love,'  and  *  Sebastian,* 
down  to  '  Limberham,*  and  *  The  Spanish  Friar.*  He  spoke  also 
of  Mooi^^s  *  Gamester,*  and  applauded  warmly  the  acting  of  Mrs. 
Siddons.  He  admitted  that  the  situations  were  affecting,  but 
maintained  that  the  language  of  the  tragedy  was  below  criticism  : 
it  was  about  upon  a  par  with  Kotzebue.  It  was  extremely 
natural  for  any  one  to  shed  tears  at  seeing  a  beautiful  woman  in 
the  depths  of  anguish  and  despair,  when  she  beheld  her  husband, 
who  had  ruined  himself  by  gambling,  dying  of  poison  at  the  very 
moment  he  had  come  into  a  large  fortune,  which  would  have  paid 
all  his  debts,  and  enabled  him  to  live  in  affluence  and  happiness. 
'  This  (said  Coleridge)  reminds  one  of  the  modem  termination  of 
"Romeo  and  Juliet," — I  mean  the  way  in  which  Garrick,  or 
somebody  else,  terminated  it, — so  that  Juliet  should  revive  be- 
fore the  death  of  Romeo,  and  just  in  time  to  be  not  in  time,  but 
to  find  that  he  had  swallowed  a  mortal  poison.  I  know  that  this 
conclusion  is  consistent  with  the  old  novel  upon  which  the  tragedy 
is  founded,  but  a  narrative  is  one  thing  and  a  drama  another,  and 
Shakspere's  judgment  revolted  at  such  situations  on  the  stage. 
To  be  sure  they  produce  tears,  and  so  does  a  blunt  razor  shaving 
the  upper  lip.' 

"  From  hence  the  conversation  diverged  to  other  topics ;  and 


>  The  tragedy  here  referred  to  by  Coleridge  is  **  The  Mad  Lover.** — 
J.P.C. 
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Sonthej's  'Curse  of  Echama'  havincr  been  introduced  hj 
the  comparij,  Coleridge  ndinittecl  that  it  viae  a  poem  of  great 
talent  and  ingenuity.  Being  asked  whether  he  could  give  it 
higher  praise,  lie  anawercd,  that  it  did  the  greateBt  credit  to  the 
abilities  of  Southej,  but  that  there  were  two  things  in  it  nCterly 
incompatible.  From  the  nature  of  the  storj,  it  was  absohitelj 
necessary  that  the  reader  should  imngine  himself  enjoying  one  of 
the  wildest  dreams  of  a  poet's  funey  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  was 
required  of  liim  (which  was  impossible^  that  he  thould  believe 
that  the  soul  of  the  hero,  such  as  he  was  depicted,  was  alive  to 
all  the  feeling?  and  sympathies  of  tenderness  and  alTection.  The 
reader  was  called  upon  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  the  esia- 
teoce  of  an  almighty  man,  who  had  estorted  &om  heaven  the 
power  he  possessed,  and  who  was  detestable  for  his  crimes,  and 
yet  who  sbonld  be  capable  of  all  the  delicate  sensibilities  sul>si3t- 
ing  between  parent  and  child,  oppressed,  injured,  and  punished. 
Such  a  being  was  not  in  human  nature.  The  design  and  purpose 
were  excellent,  namely,  to  show  the  superiority  of  moral  to 
physical  power. 

"  He  looked  upon  '  The  Curse  of  Kehama '  as  a  work  of  great 
talent,  but  not  of  much  genius  ;  and  he  drew  the  distinction  be- 
tween  talent  and  genius  by  comparing  the  first  to  a  watch  and 
the  lost  to  an  eye  :  both  were  beautiful,  but  one  was  only  a 
piece  of  ingenioui  mechanism,  while  the  other  was  a  prodnction 
above  all  art.  Talent  was  a  manufacture ;  genius  a  gift  that 
no  labour  nor  study  could  supply :  nobody  could  make  an 
eye,  but  Btiybo4ly,  duly  instructed,  could  make  a  watch.  It 
was  suggested  by  one  of  the  company,  that  more  credit  was 
given  to  Southey  for  imagination  !□  that  poem  thou  was  due  to 
him,  since  he  had  derived  so  much  from  the  extravagances  of 
Hindu  mythology.  Coleridge  replied,  that  the  etory  was  the  work 
of  the  poet,  and  that  much  of  the  mythology  was  his  also  :  having 
invented  his  tale,  Southey  wanted  to  reconcile  it  with  probability, 
according  to  some  theory  or  other,  and  therefore  resorted  to 
oriental  fiction.  Uc  had  picked  up  his  mythology  from  books,  as 
it  were  by  scraps,  and  had  tac'ke<l  and  fitted  them  together  with 
much  skill,  and  with  such  additions  as  his  wants  and  wishes 
dictated. 

"  The  conversation  llien  turned  upon  Walter  Sci'tf,  whose 
'  Lady  of  the  Lake '  has  recently  been  published,  and  I  own  that 
there  appeared  on  the  part  of  Coleridge  some  disposition,  if  not  to 
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disparage,  at  least  not  to  recognize  the  merits  of  Scott.  He  pro* 
fessed  himself  comparatively  ignorant  of  Scott^s  productions,  and 
stated  that  *  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  *  had  been  lying  on  his  table 
for  more  than  a  month,  and  that  he  had  only  been  able  to  get 
through  two  divisions  of  the  poem,  and  had  there  found  many 
grammatical  blunders,  and  expressions  that  were  not  English  on 
this  side  of  the  Tweed — nor,  indeed,  on  the  other.  If  (added 
he)  I  were  called  upon  to  form  an  opinion  of  Mr.  Scott*s  poetry, 
the  first  thing  I  should  do  would  be  to  take  away  all  his  names  of 
old  castles,  which  rhyme  very  prettily,  and  read  very  picturesquely ; 
then,  I  would  remove  put  of  the  poem  all  the  old  armour  and 
weapons ;  next,  I  would  exclude  the  mention  of  all  nunneries, 
abbeys,  and  priories,  and  I  should  then  see  what  would  be  the 
residuum — how  much  poetry  would  remain.  At  present,  having 
read  so  little  of  what  he  has  produced,  I  can  form  no  competent 
opinion ;  but  I  should  then  be  able  to  ascertain  what  was  the 
stoiy  or  fable  (for  which  I  give  him  full  credit,  because,  I  dare 
say,  it  is  very  interesting),  what  degree  of  imagination  was  dis- 
played in  narrating  it,  and  how  far  he  was  to  be  admired  for  pro- 
priety and  felicity  of  expression.  Of  these,  at  present,  others 
must  judge,  but  I  would  rather  have  written  one  simile  by 
Burns, — 

*^  *  Like  snow  that  falls  upon  a  river, 
A  moment  ^bite,  then  gone  for  ever,**^ 

than  all  the  poetry  that  his  countryman  Scott — as  far  as  I  am  yet 
able  to  form  an  estimate — is  likely  to  produce. 

**  Milton's  *  Samson  Agonistes*  being  introduced  as  a  topic, 
Coleridge  said,  with  becoming  emphasis,  that  it  was  the  finest 
imitation  of  the  ancient  Greek  drama  that  ever  had  been,  or  ever 
would  be  written.  One  of  the  company  remarked  that  Steevens 
(the  commentator  on  Shakspere)  had  asserted  that  'Samson 
Agonistes  *  was  formed  on  the  model  of  the  ancient  Mysteries, 
the  origin  of  our  English  drama ;  upon  which  Coleridge  burst 
forth  with  unusual  vehemence  against  Steevens,  asserting  that  he 
was  no  more  competent  to  appreciate  Shakspere  and  Milton,  than 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  the  seventh  heavens. 
He  would  require  (added  Coleridge)  a  telescope  of  more  than 
Herschellian  power  to  enable  him,  with  his  contracted  intellectual 
vision,  to  see  half  a  quarter  as  far :  the  end  of  his  nose  is  the 
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uttnoit  extent  of  tliat  man's  ordinary  Bight,  and 
cannot  comprehend  what  he  Bees." 

"29(A  October. — Coleridge  told  us  (thongh  I  fanty,  from  bis 

leciaion  of  charapter,  that  it  may  turn  out  a  mere  project — I 
hope  not)  that  lie  means  very  soon  to  give  a  series  of  lectures  at 
Coachm^ers'  Hall,  mainly  upon  Foetry,  with  a   view  l-o   erect 

le  standard  by  wliitli  all  writers  of  rerpe  may  be  measured  and 
ranked.  lie  added,  that  many  of  hia  friends  had  adrised  him  to 
take  this  utep,  sncl  for  his  own  part  he  was  not  at  all  unwilling  to 
comply  with  tlieir  wishes.  His  lectures  would,  necessarily,  em- 
brace criticisms  on  Shakspere,  Milton,  and  all  the  chief  and  most 
popular  poets  of  our  language,  from  Chaucer,  for  whom  he  had 
great  reverence,  down  to  Campbell,  for  whom  he  had  little  admira- 
tion. He  thought  that  something  of  the  kind  was  much  needed, 
'n  order  to  settle  people's  notions  as  to  what  was,  or  was  not  good 
poetry,  and  who  was,  or  was  not  a  good  poet.    He  tiiiked  of  carry- 

r  ont  this  scheme  next  month. 

"He  mentioned,  as  indeed  we  l:new,  that  last  year  Lc  had 
delivered  Lectures  upon  Poetry  at  the  Royal  Institution :  for  the 
first  of  the  series  he  had  prepared  himself  fully,  and  when  it  was 
over  he  received  many  high-flown,  but  frigid  compliments,  evi- 
dently, like  his  lecture,  studied.  For  the  second  lecture  he  had 
prepared  himself  le^s  elaborately,  and  was  much  applauded.'  For 
the  third  lecture,  and  indeed  ibr  the  remainder  of  the  course,  he 
made  no  preparation,  and  was  liked  better  than  ever,  and  votifer- 
oaslj  and  heartily  cheered.  The  reason  was  obvious,  for  what 
came  warm  from  the  heart  of  the  speaker,  went  warm  to  the  heart 
of  the  hearer!  and  although  the  illustrations  might  not  be  bo  good, 
yet  being  extemporaneous,  and  often  Irom  objects  immediately 
before  the  eyes,  they  made  more  impression,  and  seemed  to  have 
more  aptitude." 

These  lectures,  Mr.  Collier  here  explains,  were  actuallj- 
our  lectures  of  1811-12,  which  were  delivered,  however,  at 
the  Scot's  Corporation  Hall,  Crane  Court,  Fleet  Street. 

"  \tt  November. — Again  I  saw  Coleridge,  and  again  I  n-os  an  at- 
tentive listener.  He  once  more  quoted  his  favourite  siuiile  from 
Ulims,  in  order  to  establish  the  position,  that  one  of  the  purposes 

^^^^L  '  Colpridge  repents  this  in  the  Sixth  Lecture. 
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and  tests  of  true  poetry  was  the  employment  of  common  objects 
^4n  uncommon  ways — the  felicitous  and  noyel  use  of  images  of  daily 
occurrence.  Everybody  had  seen  snow  falling  upon  a  rirer,  and 
vanishing  instantly,  but  who  had  applied  this  result  of  ordinary 
experience  with  such  novelty  and  beauty? 

**  Shakspere  (said  Ck>leridge)  is  full  of  these  familiar  images 
and  illustrations ;  Milton  has  them  too,  but  they  do  not  occur  to 
frequently,  because  his  subject  does  not  so  naturally  call  for  them. 
He  is  the  truest  poet  who  can  apply  to  a  new  purpose  the  oldest 
occurrences  and  most  usual  appearances :  the  justice  of  the  images 
'  can  then  always  be  felt  and  appreciated. 

*^  Adverting:  to  his  contemporaries,  he  told  us  that,  of  course, 
he  knew  nearly  every  line  Southey  had  written,  but  he  repeated 
that  he  was  far  from  well  read  in  Scott,  whom  he  now  said  ho 
personally  liked,  adding  that  he  had  just  finished  Campbell*s 
*  Gertrude  of  Wyoming :  *  though  personally  he  did  not  much 
relish  the  author,  he  admitted  that  his  poem  contained  very 
pretty  stanzas.  He  disclaimed  all  envy :  each  of  the  three  had 
met  with  more  success  than  he  should  ever  arrive  at ;  but  that 
success  was  quite  as  much  owing  to  their  faults  as  to  their  excel- 
lences. He  did  not  generally  like  to  speak  of  his  contemporaries, 
but  if  he  did  speak  of  them,  he  must  give  his  fair  opinion,  and 
tliat  opinion  was,  that  not  one  of  the  three — neither  Southey, 
Scott,  nor  Campbell — would  by  their  poetry  survive  much  beyond 
the  day  when  they  lived  and  wrote.  Their  works  seemed  to  him 
not  to  have  the  seeds  of  vitality,  the  real  germs  of  long  life.  The 
two  first  were  entertaining  as  tellers  of  stories  in  verse;  but  the 
last  in  his  '  Pleasures  of  Hope  *  obviously  had  no  fixed  design,  but 
when  a  thought  (of  course,  not  a  very  original  one)  came  into  his 
head,  he  put  it  down  in  couplets,  and  afterwards  strung  the  disjecta 
membra  (not  poetoe)  together.  Some  of  the  best  things  in  it  were 
borrowed  :  for  instance,  the  line — 

**  *  And  Freedom  shriek'd  when  Kosciusko  fell ' — 

was  taken  from  a  much  ridiculed  piece  by  Dennis,  a  pindaric  on 
William  IH., 

'*  *  Fair  Liberty  shriek*d  out  aloud,  aloud  Religion  groan'd.' 

It  is  the  same  production  in  which  the  following  much-laughed-at 
specimen  of  bathos  is  found : — 

*'  *  Nor  Alps  nor  Pyreneans  keep  him  out, 
Nor  fortified  redoubt.' 
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n  for  Campbell,  and  considered  him, 
e-nmker.  Southey  wa 
Tof  jewels;  the  stones  were  no 
U  the  advantage  of  his  art — Ihe  charm  of  his  work- 
manship (and  that  cliarm  was  great),  but  not  theirnadve  brilliancy. 
AVordsworth  was  not  popular,  and  never  wonld  be  so,  tor  this 
reason  aoiong  others — that  he  was  a  better  poet  than  the  rest. 
Yet  Wordsworth  liked  popularity,  and  would  fain  be  popular,  if 
be  could." 

Lastly  we  have  extracts  from  a  second  entry  of  doubtfu.1 
date: — 

"  We  talked  of  dreams,  the  subject  having  been  introduced  by 
a  recitation  by  Coleridge  of  some  lines  he  had  written  many  year* 
ngo  npon  the  building  of  a  Dream-palace  by  Kiibla-Khan :  he  had 
founded  it  on  a  passage  he  had  met  with  in  an  old  book  of  travels. 
Lamb  maintained  that  tbe  moat  impressive  dream  he  had  i 
read  was  Clarence's,  in  '  Richard  III.,'  which  was  not  now  allowed 
to  form  part  of  the  acted  play.  There  was  another  famous  di'eam 
in  Shakspere,  tijat  of  Antigoous  in  'The  Winter's  Tale,'  and  all 
illustrated  tlie  IJoe  in  Spenser's  '  Fairy  Queeo,'  Hook  iv.  c.  5 ; 


iiigs  whith  day  tr 


ninds  at  oiglit  do  m 


the  truth  of  which  every  bo<Iy'a  experience  proved,  and  therefore 
every  body  at  once  acknowledged.  Coleridge  ob5erve<l  that  there 
was  something  quite  as  true,  near  the  same  place  in  the  poem, 
which  was  not  unlikely  to  be  passed  over  without  remark,  though 
founded  upon  the  sti'icteat  and  justest  (his  own  superlative)  obser- 
vation of  nature.  It  was  where  Scudamour  lies  down  to  sleep  in 
the  cave  of  Care,  and  ta  constandy  annoyed  and  roused  by  tbe 
graduated  hammers  of  the  old  smith's  men.  He  called  for  a  copy 
of  the  F.  Q.,  and,  when  it  was  brought,  turned  to  the  end  of  the 
Canto,  where  it  is  said  that  Scudamour  at  la.it,  weary  with  hia 
journey  and  his  anxieties,  fell  asleep :  Coleridge  then  read,  with 
jpeculiar  iotuuatiuu  and  swing  of  voice,  the  following  stanza ;  — 


n 
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"  With  dial  Iho  wicked  carle,  the  m 


e  cinders,  and  iberi 


,mith. 


ip'd  ;  that,  forc'i!  tc 
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He  felt  bie  hart  for  rcry  paine  to  quake. 
And  itarted  np  avenged  for  to  be 
On  him,  the  which  his  quiet  alomber  brake  s 
Yet  looking  round  about  him  none  could  see ; 
Yet  did  the  smart  remain,  though  he  himself  did  flee. 

^  Haring  read  this,  Coleridge  paused  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
Ifrtfktsd  round  with  an  inquiring  eye,  as  much  as  to  saj, '  Are  you 
avrare  of  what  I  refer  to  in  this  stanza  f  *  Nobody  saying  a  word, 
h«  went  on  :  *  I  mean  this — ^that  at  night,  and  in  sleep,  cares  are 
poi  (fttlj  doubly  burdensome,  but  some  matters,  that  then  seem  to 
nn  mfurce§  of  great  anxiety,  are  not  so  in  fact ;  and  when  we  are 
ih//roughly  awake,  and  in  possession  of  all  our  faculties,  they  really 
fmirm  nothing,  and  we  wonder  at  the  influence  they  have  had  orer 
Hfti  Ho  Scudamour,  while  under  the  power  and  delusion  of  sleep, 
ftMftMid  absolutely  nipped  to  the  soul  by  the  red-hot  pincers  of 
finr^,  but  opening  his  eyes  and  rousing  himself,  he  found  that  he 
f(4rtiU\  iee  nothing  that  had  inflicted  the  grievous  pain  upon  him : 
limrtt  wai  no  adequate  cause  for  the  increased  mental  sufiering 
^«j/]atnonr  had  undergone.* 

**  'VUft  correctncM  of  this  piece  of  criticism  was  doubted,  because 
in  iUtt  liMt  line  it  is  said, 

**  *  y«rt  did  the  smart  remain,  though  he  hunself  did  flee.' 

^'  i',ttUtf\t\y^n  (who  did  not  always  answer  objectors,  but  usually 
jHT/^H  fi>/»'W»f4  with  his  own  speculations)  urged  that  although 
ttim*i  itHf*^ri  mif^hi  remain,  it  had  not  the  same  intensity:  that 
liiKtif\im*m0  \im\  entered  the  care  in  a  state  of  mental  suffering, 
im4  M/M  ¥/\mi  Kpeiuier  meant  was,  that  sleep  much  enhanced  and 
i^JUHfU^'i^*^  ^^*t^^  suffering;  yet  when  Scndamour  awoke,  the 
rn^.iMi;  ^f  Mm*  imr^Me  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  The  original 
^vvJl'Ci;  (ff  ttnif¥tm  WM  not  removed,  but  the  red-hot  pincers  were 
txftft/yiuif  U4t4  i\mr»  deemed  no  good  reason  for  thinking  worse  of 
urAiis^fHj  ^Umk  Hi  i\m  time  the  knight  had  fallen  asleep.  Coleridge 
i  jiJA^gccj  t'iiV  it*tmB  time  npon  the  reasons  why  distressing  circum- 
bittijcc*  MJwi^yM  nHmn  doubly  afllicting  at  night,  when  the  body  is 
iji  M  hifmmUd  itfitiiiUm  i  he  contended  that  the  effort  originated 
iii  Uic  hmh7  ^i  w\Mi  i\ui  blood  circulated  with  greater  force  and 
rujiifJiiy  )JUi^  wUmt  tb«  body  was  perpendicular. 

''  Tha  ntt-Mi:  f^t'^itmmetl  Rogers  having  been  mentioned,  a  questiort 
iiVi^ii  liow  t'»f  ha  WIMi  6ntUl«d  to  the  rank  of  a  poet,  and  to  what 
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rank   Eia   a  pocL?     Mj  father  produced  e 
a  of  Memory,' 
"  Coleridge  dwelt  upon  the  hannony  and  iweetness  of  many  of 
the  couplets,  and  whh  willing  to  put  the  versification  about  on  a 
par  with  Goldamith'fl  'Traveller.'" 

§  3.  Coleridge  on  hU  otiin  jmde  of  Leciv-ring. 

Here  end  onr  excerpts  from  Mr.  Collier'a  Preface, 
subjoin  two  interesting  pasaagea  from  a  letter  of  Coleridge, 
written  in  the  year  1819,  in  which  he  discnsses  himEelf  as 
a  leuturer : — 

"I  would  not  lecture  on  any  subject  for  wliichlhad  to  acquire 
the  main  knowledge,  even  though  a  month's  or  three  months' 
previooa  time  were  allowed  me ;  on  no  subject  that  had  not  em- 
ployed my  thoughta  for  a  lai^e  portion  of  my  life  since  earliest 
mauliood,  free  of  all  outward  aud  particular  purpose." 

"During  a  course  of  lectures,  Ifaithfiilly  employ  all  the  inter- 
TCning  days  in  collecting  aud  digesting  the  materials,  whether  I 
have  or  have  not  lectured  on  the  same  subject  before,  making  no 
difference.  The  day  of  the  lecture,  till  the  hour  of  commence- 
ment, I  devot«  to  the  consideration,  what  of  the  mass  before  nie 
IB  best  fitted  to  answer  the  purposes  of  a  lecture,  that  ia,  to  keep 
the  audience  awake  and  iutereated  during  the  delivery,  and  to 
leave  a  ating  behind,  that  is,  a  disposition  to  study  the  subject 
anew,  tinder  the  light  of  anewprinciple.  Several  times,  however, 
partly  from  apprehension  respecting  my  health  and  animal  spirits, 
pardy  &om  the  wish  to  possess  copies  that  might  afterwards  be 
marketable  among  the  publishers,  1  have  previously  written  the 
lecture ;  but  before  I  had  proceeded  twenty  minutes,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  push  the  MS.  away,  and  give  the  subject  a  new  turn. 
Nay,  this  was  so  notorious,  that  many  of  my  auditors  used  to 
threaten  me,  when  they  saw  any  number  of  written  paper* 
on  my  desk,  to  steal  them  away ;  declaring  they  never  felt  so 
secure  of  a  good  lecture  aa  when  they  perceived  that  I  bad  not  a 
single  scrap  of  writing  before  me.'     I  take  far,  far  more  pains 

'"lievant  de  grands  ouTrages  de  po^fsie  et  de  philosophie,  luissont 
&happer  purfuis  de  mRgnifiques  aper^us  littfraires,  causaat  surtout  do 
Dii5'aphyiique  allemande,  jl  cmeneillait  l^s  auditeurs  da  ses  fbtuuis- 
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than  would  go  to  the  set  compotition  of  a  lecture,  both  bj  varied 
reading  and  by  meditation ;  but  for  the  words,  illustrations,  &c., 
I  know  almost  as  little  as  anj  one  of  the  audience  (that  is,  those 
of  anything  like  the  same  education  with  myself)  what  thej  will 
be  five  minutes  before  the  lecture  begins.  Such  is  my  way ;  for 
such  is  my  nature ;  and  in  attempting  any  other,  I  f^ould  onlj 
torment  myself  in  order  to  disappoint  my  auditors — torment  my- 
self during  the  delivery,  I  mean,  for  in  all  other  respects  it  would 
be  a  much  shorter  and  easier  task  to  deliver  them  from  writing/* 

These  extracts  are  taken  from  a  letter  to  *'  J.  Brittoiiy 
Esq.,"  on  his  reqnest  that  Coleridge  would  deliver  a  course 
of  lectures  at  the  Bnssell  Institution.  Coleridge's  object  is 
to  remove  the  impression  that  he  kept  certain  written  lec- 
tures bj  him,  which  could  be  delivered  anywhere  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

Mr.  Gillman,  in  his  "  Life  of  Coleridge,"  speaking  of  the 
course  of  lectures  delivered  in  1818,  observes  : — "  He  lec- 
tured from  notes,  which  he  had  carefully  made ;  yet  it  was 
obvious  that  his  audience  was  more  delighted  when,  putting 
his  notes  aside,  he  spoke  extempore."  ^ 

§  4. — Extracts  from  H,  Grahh  Robinson's  Diary. 
We  append  Mr.  H.  C.  Robinson's  notes  of  the  course,  so 
far  as  they  appear  in  his  Diary,  as  published.  Others,  no 
doubt,  his  editor  omitted,  for  the  diarist  tells  us  he  missed 
none  of  the  lectures.  The  extracts  from  the  manuscript 
Diary  which  are  printed,  though  numerous,  we  know  to  be 
merely  a  selection. 

sants  monologues ;  esprit  prodigieux,  plus  ^tonnant  par  les  esp^rances 
qu'il  a  donors  que  par  ses  (Buvres,  11  a,  malgr6  ses  faiblesses,  exerc^  une 
r^elle  influence  sur  son  temps." — Yapehbau's  Dictionnaire  UniverselcUs 
Litt^rattires. 

^  See  Coleridge's  obsenrations  to  the  same  effect,  in  the  extract  from 
Mr.  Collier'i  diary,  under  date  Oct.  29,  and  in  the  Sixth  Lecture. 


"11.  C.  R.  TO  Mrs.  Ci.*hisoii. 

"56,  Hatlon  Garden, 

"NoD.29th,  1811. 
"Uj  dear  Friend, 

"  Of  course  jou  have  alreaJy  heard  of  the  lectures  on  poetry 
ivhich.  Coleridge  is  now  delivering,  and  I  fear  have  begun  tu  think 
me  inattentive  in  not  sending  you  some  account  of  them.  Teeter- 
day  he  dehvered  the  fourth,  and  I  could  not  before  form  anything 
like  an  opinion  of  the  probable  result.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly 
othraTriae  now  with  me.  but  were  I  to  wait  till  I  could  form  a 
judgment,  the  very  subjecC  itself  might  escape  from  observation. 
He  has  about  ISO  hearers  on  an  average.  The  lectures  have 
been  brilhanC,  that  is,  in  passages  ;  but  I  doubt  much  his  capacity 
to  render  them  popular.  Or  rather,  I  should  Bay,  I  doubt  any 
man's  power  to  render  a  system  of  philoaophj  popular,  which 
supposes  so  much  unusual  attention  and  rare  faculties  of  thinking 
even  in  the  hearer.  The  majority  of  what  are  called  sensible  and 
thinking  men  have,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Coleridge,  "  the 
passion  of  clear  ideas ; "  and  as  all  poets  have  a  very  opposite 
passion — that  of  warm  feelings  and  delight  in  musing  over  con- 
ceptions and  imaginings  beyond  the  reai'h  of  the  analytic  faculty 
— no  wonder  there  is  a  sort  of  natural  hostility  between  these 
classes  of  minds.  This  will  ever  be  a  bar  to  Coleridge's  extensive 
popularity.  Besides  which,  he  has  certain  unfortunate  habits, 
which  he  will  not  (perhaps  cannot)  correct,  very  detrimental  to 
his  iateresls — I  mean  the  vices  of  apologizing,  anticipating,  and 
repeating.  We  have  had  four  lectures,  and  are  still  in  the  Pro- 
legomena to  the  Shaksperian  drama.  When  we  are  to  begin 
Milton,  I  have  no  idea.  With  all  thene  defects,  there  will  always 
be  a  small  circle  who  will  listen  with  delight  to  his  eloijuent 
effusions  (for  that  ia  the  appropriate  expression).  I  have  not 
missed  a  lecture,'  and  have  each  time  left  the  room  with  the 
satisfiiction  which  the  hearkening  to  the  display  of  truth  in  a 
beautiful  form  always  gives.  I  have  a  German  friend  who  attends 
also,  acid  who  is  delighted  to  find  the  logic  and  the  rhetoric  of 
hia  country  delivered  in  a  foreign  language.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Coleridge's  mind  is  much  more  German  than  English.     Uy 
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friend  has  pointed  ont  strikinjif  analogies  between  Coleridge  and 
German  authors  whom  Coleridge  has  never  seen.  ••••** 

**  December  5th. — ^Accompanied  Mrs.  Rutt  to  Coleridge*8 
lecture.  In  this  he  surpassed  himself  in  the  art  of  talking  in  a  very 
interesting  way,  without  speaking  at  all  on  the  subject  announced. 
According  to  advertbementi  he  was  to  lecture  on  '  Romeo  and 
Juliet,*  and  Shakspere*s  female  characters.  Instead  of  this  he 
began  with  a  defence  of  school-flogging,  in  preference  at  least  to 
Lancaster's  mode  of  punishing,  without  pretending  to  find  the 
least  connection  between  that  topic  and  poetry.  Afterwards  he 
remarked  on  the  character  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth  and  James  L, 
as  compared  with  that  of  Charles  I. ;  distinguished  not  very  clearly 
between  wit  and  fancy;  referred  to  the  different  languages  of 
Europe ;  attacked  the  fashionable  notion  concerning  poetic  diction ; 
ridiculed  the  tautology  of  Johnson*s  line,  *  If  observation,  with 
extensive  view,*  &c. ;  and  warmly  defended  Shakspere  against  the 
charge  of  impurity.  While  Coleridge  was  commenting  on  Lan- 
caster's mode  of  punishing  boys,  Lamb  whispered :  '  It  is  a  pity 
he  did  not  leave  this  till  he  got  to  "  Henry  VI.,'*  for  then  he  might 
say  he  could  not  help  taking  part  against  the  Lancastrians.* 
Afterwards,  when  Coleridge  was  running  firom  topic  to  topic. 
Lamb  said,  '  This  is  not  much  amiss.  He  promised  a  lecture  on 
the  Nurse  in  '*  Romeo  and  Juliet,*'  and  in  its  place  he  has  given  us 
one  in  the  manner  of  the  Nurse."* 


''Mes.  Ci^arkson  to  H.  C.  R. 

"jDec.  5th,  1811. 
"  Do  give  me  some  account  of  Coleridge.  I  guess  you  drew 
np  the  account  in  the  *  Times '  of  the  first  lecture.  I  do  hope  he 
will  have  steadiness  to  go  on  with  the  lectures  to  the  end.  It 
would  be  so  great  a  point  gained,  if  he  could  but  pursue  one 
object  without  iaterruption I  remember  a  beautiful  ex- 
pression of  Patty  Smith's,  after  describing  a  visit  at  Mr.  Wilber- 
force's :  *■  To  know  him,'  she  said, '  all  he  is,  and  to  see  him  with 
such  lively  childish  spirits,  one  need  not  say, "  God  bless  him ! " — 
he  seems  already  in  the  fulness  of  every  earthly  gift.'  ....  Of 
all  men,  there  seems  most  need  to  say  *  God  bless  poor  Coleridge ! ' 
3    One  could  almost  believe  that  an  enchanter's  spell  was  upon  him. 


forcing  him  to  be  wbat  he  is,  and  yet  leaving  Lim  the  power 
Bhowing  what  he  might  be." 

"  Oeeember  9th. — Accompanied  Mrs.  Rough  to  Coleridce's 
seventh  and  ineiiinparBbly  best  lecture.  He  declaimed  with  great 
eloquence  about  love,  vrithoiit  wandering  from  his  subject, '  Eomeo 

;  and  Juliet.'  He  was  spirited,  methodical,  and,  for  the  greater 
part,  intelligible,  though  profound.     Drew  up  for  the  '  Morning 

1       Chronicle '  a  haaty  report,  which  was  inserted." 

!  "December  12th. — Tea  with  Mra.  Flaxroan,  who  accompanied 

me  to  Coleridge's  lecture.  He  unhappily  relapsed  into  his  desul- 
tory habit,  and  delivered,  I  think,  his  worst  lecture.  He  began 
with  identifying  religion  with  love,  delivered  a  rhapsody  on 
brotherly  and  sisterly  love,  which  seduced  him  into  a  dissertation 
on  incest.     I  at  last  lost  all  power  of  attending  to  him." 

^''H.  C.  R.  TO  Mas.  Cubkson. 
"  56,  UfUlon  Garden, 
•'Dec.  I3M,  1811. 
f  dear  Friend, 
".  .  .  .  Yesterday  I  should  have  been  able  to  send  you  a 
—  — le  pleasant  letter  than  I  can  possibly  furnish  you  with  now ; 
for  I  should  then  have  had  to  speak  of  one  of  the  most  gratityiag 
'       and  delightful  exertions  of  Coleridge's  mind  on  Monday  last ;  and 
\       now  I  ata  both  pained  and  provoked  by  as  unworthy  a  sequel  to 
his  preceding  Icuture.     And  you  know  it  is  a  law  of  our  nature. 


In  I 

"  ToQ  have  so  beautifully  and  exactly  expressed  the  sentiment 
that  every  considerate  and  kind  observer  of  your  friend  must 
entertain,  that  it  is  quite  needless  to  give  you  any  account  of  hia 
lectures  with  a  view  to  direct  any  judgment  you  might  wish  to 
form,  or  any  feeling  yon  might  be  disposed  to  encourage.  You 
will,  I  am  sure,  anticipate  the  way  in  which  he  will  execute  bis 
lectures.  As  evidences  of  splendid  talent,  original  thought,  and 
rare  powers  of  expression  and  fancy,  they  are  all  his  admirers  can 
wish ;  but  as  a  discharge  of  his  undertaking,  a  fulfilment  of  his 
promise  to  the  public,  they  give  iua/rienda  great  uneasiness.    As 

L  express  it,  "  an  enchanter's 
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wliicb  takes  from  him  the  power  of  treating  upon  the  only  subject 
liis  hearers  are  anxious  he  should  consider,  while  it  leaves  him 
infinite  ability  to  riot  and  run  wild  on  a  variety  of  moral  and 
religious  themes.     In  his  sixth  lecture  he  was,  by  advertisement, 
to  speak  of '  Romeo  and  Juliet  *  and  Shakspere^s  females ;  un- 
happily, some  demon  whispered  the  name  of  Lancaster  in  his  ear : 
and  we  had,  in  one  evening,  an  attack  on  the  poor  Quaker,  a 
defence  of  boarding-school  flogging,  a  parallel  between  the  ages 
of  Elizabeth  and  Charles,  a  defence  of  what  is  untruly  called 
unpoetic  language,   an  account  of  the   different  languages   of 
Europe,  and  a  vindication  of  Shakspere  against  the  imputation  of 
grossness  I ! !    I  suspect  he  did  discover  that  offence  was  taken  at 
this,  for  his  succeeding  lecture  on  Monday  was  all  we  could  wish. 
He  confined  himself  to  *  Romeo  and  Juliet  *  for  a  time,  treated  of 
the  inferior  characters,  and  delivered  a  most  eloquent  discourse 
on  love,  with  a  promise  to  point  out  how  Shakspere  had  shown 
the  same  truths  in  the  persons  of  the  lovers.    Yesterday  we  were 
to  have  a  continuation  of  the  theme.   Alas !  Coleridge  began  with 
a  parallel  between  religion  and  love,  which,  though  one  of  his 
favourite  themes,  he  did  not  manage  successfully.     Romeo  and 
Juliet  were  forgotten.     And  in  the  next  lecture  we  are  really  to 
hear  something  of  these  lovers.     Now  this  will  be  the  fourth 
time  that  his  hearers  have  been  invited  expressly  to  hear  of  this 
play.    There  are  to  be  only  fifleen  lectures  altogether  (half  have 
been  delivered),  and  the  course  is  to  include  Shakspere  and 
Milton,  the  modern  poets,  <S:c. ! ! !    Instead  of  a  lecture  on  a 
definite  subject,  we  have  an  immethodical  rhapsody,  very  delight- 
ful to  you  and  me,  and  only  offensive  from  the  certainty  that  it 
may  and  ought  to  offend  those  who  come  with  other  expectations. 
Yet,  with  all  this,  I  cannot  but  be  charmed  with  these  splendida 
vitia,  and  my  chief  displeasure  is  occasioned  by  my  being  forced 
to  hear  the  strictures  of  persons  infinitely  below  Coleridge,  without 
any  power  of  refuting  or  contradicting  them.     Yet  it  is  lucky  he 
has  hitherto  omitted  no  lecture.     Living  with  the  Morgans,  they 
force  him  to  come  with  them  to  the  lecture-room,  and  this  is  a 
great  point  gained.'* 

**  December  I6th, — Took  Miss  Flaxman  to  Coleridge's  lecture. 
Very  desultoiy  again  at  first,  but  when  about  half  way  through, 
he  bethought  himself  of  Shakspere ;  and  though  he  forgot  at  last 
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what  we  hud  been  four  timea  in  succession  to  hear,  vi/.  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet  na  lovers,  jet  he  treated  beautifully  of  the  '  Tempest,' 
and  espeuially  Frospero,  Miranda,  Ariel,  end  Cidibsn.  This  part 
most  excellcDt," 

"Seeeml/er  SOIh. — Attended  ColerUge's  lecture,  in  which  he 
kept  to  Lis  Hubject.  He  intimated  f«  me  hia  intcntinn  to  deliver 
two  lectures  on  Milton.  As  be  had  written  to  me  about  his 
dilemma,  having  so  much  to  do  in  so  little  time,  I  gently  hinted 
in  my  reply  at  bis  frequent  digreEsions — those  iplsndliia  peccata 
which  his  friends  beat  apologized  for  by  laying  the  empliaaia  on 
the  adjective." 

"II.  C.  R.  to  Mhb.   Clahkson. 

"56,  Halloa  Garden, 

'■'3rd  January,  1812. 
"My  dear  Friend, 

"I  reeeived  your  letter  last  night,  and  will  write  the 
aniwer  immediately,  though  I  cannot  forward  it  till  I  have  seen 
your  brother  for  your  address.  I  have  a  better,  much  better, 
account  to  give  of  Coleridge's  lectures  than  formerly.  His  laat 
three  lectures  have,  for  the  greater  part,  been  all  that  hia  friends 
could  wish — hia  admirers  expect.  Tour  sister  heard  the  two 
last,  and  from  her  you  will  learn  much  more  than  I  could  put 
into  a  letter,  had  I  all  the  leisure  I  now  want,  or  the  memory  I 
never  bad.  His  disquisitions  on  the  characters  of  Richard  HI., 
lago,  Falataff,  were  full  of  paradox,  but  very  ingenious,  and  in 
the  mail!  true.  His  remarks  on  Richard  TL.  and  Hamlet  very 
excellent.  Last  night  he  concluded  hia  fine  development  of  the 
Prince  of  Dcmnark  by  an  eloquent  statement  of  the  moral  of  the 
play.  '  Action,'  he  said,  'is  the  great  end  of  all ;  no  intellect, 
however  grand,  ia  valuable,  if  it  draw  us  from  action  and  lead  us 
to  think  and  think  till  the  time  of  action  is  passed  by,  and  we 
can  do  nothing.'  Somebody  said  to  me,  '  Tbis  is  a  satire  on 
himself.' — 'No,'  said  I,  'it  is  an  elegy.'  A  great  many  of  his 
remarks  on  Hamlet  were  capable  of  a  like  application.  1  should 
add  that  he  means  to  deliver  several  lectures  beyond  the  pro- 
mised  number." 

"  Jaitvary  9rt. — Evening  at  Coleridge's  lectnre  on  Johnson's 
'Preface.'  Though  sometimes  obscure,  his  many  palpable  hits 
must  have  given  general  satisfactioii." 
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^^  January  IZth. — Accompanied  Mm.  C.  Aikin  to  Coleridge's 
lecture.  A  continiiatioii  of  remarks  on  Johnson's  *  Preface,*  but 
feeble  and  unmeaning  compared  with  the  last.  The  latter  part  of 
the  lectnre  very  excellent.  It  was  on  *  Lear,*  in  which  he  vin- 
dicated the  melancholy  catastrophe,  and  on  *  Othello,*  in  which 
he  expressed  the  opinion  that  Othello  is  not  a  jealous  character.**  ^ 

**  Jcmuary  16/A. — ^At  Coleridge's  lectnre.  He  reviewed  John- 
son*s  *  Preface,*  and  vindicated  warmlj  Milton's  moral  and 
political  character,  but  I  think  with  less  than  his  usual  ability. 
He  excited  a  hiss  once  by  calling  Johnson  tk  fellow^  for  which  he 
happily  apologized  by  observing  that  it  is  in  the  nature  of  evil  to 
beget  evil,  and  that  we  are  thus  apt  to  fall  into  the  fault  we 
censure.  He  remarked  on  Milton*s  minor  poems,  and  the  nature 
of  blank  verse.     The  latter  half  of  the  lecture  was  very  good.** 

'*  January  20^A. — ^In  the  evening  at  Coleridge's  lecture.  Con- 
clusion of  Milton.  Not  one  of  the  happiest  of  Coleridge's  efforts. 
Rogers  was  there,  and  with  him  was  Lord  Byron.  He  was 
wrapped  up,  but  I  recognized  his  dub  foot,  and,  indeed,  his 
countenance  and  general  appearance.** 

**H,  C.  R.  TO  Mes.  Clarksoit. 

"  Chray'f  Inn,  2Sth  January,  1812. 
'*  You  will  be  interested  to  hear  how  Coleridge's  lectures 
closed :  they  ended  with  eclat.  The  room  was  crowded,  and  the 
lecture  had  several  passages  more  than  brilliant — they  were 
luminous,  and  the  light  gave  conscious  pleasure  to  every  person 
who  knew  that  he  could  both  see  the  glory  and  the  objects  around 
it  at  once,  while  (you  know)  mere  splendour,  like  the  patent 
lamps,  presents  a  flame  that  only  puts  out  the  eyes.  Coleridge's 
explanation  of  the  character  of  Satan,  and  his  vindication  of 
-Milton  against  the  charge  of  falling  below  his  subject,  where  he 
introduces  the  Supreme  Being,  and  his  illustration  of  the  difference 
between  poetic  and  abstract  truth,  and  of  the  diversity  in  identity 
between  the  philosopher  and  the  poet,  were  equally  wise  and 
beautiful.  He  concluded  with  a  few  strokes  of  satire ;  but  I 
cannot  forgive  him  for  selecting  alone  (excepting  an  attack  on 
Pope's  *  Homer,*  qualified  by  insincere  eulogy)  Mrs.  Barbauld. 
She  is  a  living  writer,  a  woman,  and  a  person  who,  however  dis* 


•  See  **  Othello,"  in  Appendix,  V.,  "  Table  Talk,"  June  24, 1827. 
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Wthraanj '  27rt, — Coleridge's  concluding  lecture.'" 


coidBot  widi  bimself  in  character  and  taste,  bas  still  always  aliown 
Iflto  civilities  wad  attentions.     It  was  aurelj  ungenerous." 

m 

^^^^fcere  are  only  two  or  three  other  available  notes  ia 
H.  C.  Robinson's  Diary,  on  the  subject  of  Coleridge.  They 
may  conveniently  be  Inserted  here. 

"  Decemhrr  Q2rd,   1810. — Coleridge  dined  with  the  Colliers, 
talked  a  vast  deal,  and  delighted  eyerji  one.     Politics,  Kantinn 
philosophj'.  and  Shakspere  successively — aud  at  last  a  playful 
eapoaure  of  some  bad  poets.     Hia  remarks  on  Shaksperc  were 
tingularlj  ingenious,    Shakspere,  he  said,  det[glited  in  portraying  ^ — , 
characters  in  which  the  intellectual  powers  are  found  in  a  pre-    / 
eminent  de^ee,  while  the  moral  faculties  are  wanting,  at  the   /  ^ 
same  time  that  he  taught  the  superiority  of  moral  greatness.   Such 
is  the  coDtrast  exhibited  in  lago  and  Othello.    lago's  most  marked 
feature  is  his  delight  \a  governing  by  fraud  and  superior  under- 
standing the  noble-minded  and  generous  Moor.     In  Richard  III. 
cruelty  is  leas  the  prominent  trait  than  pride,  to  which  a  sense  of      J 
personal  deformity  gave  a  deadly  venom.     Coleridge,  however,       I 
asserted  his  belief  that  Shaktpere  wrote  hardly  anything  of  this      I 
play  except  the  character  of  Richard :  he  found  the  piece  a  stock        ' 
play  and  re-wrote  the  parts  which  developed  the  hero's  character: 
he  certainly  did  not  write  the  scenes  in  which  Lady  Anne  yielded 
to    the   usurper's    eolicitations.      He   considered    '  Pericles '   as 
illaBtrating  the  way  in  which  Shakspere  handled  a  piece  he  bad 
to  refit  for  representntioD.   At  Qrsthe  proceeded  with  indifference, 
only  now  and  then  troubling  himself  to  put  in  a  tlioughc  or  an 
image,  but  as  be  advanced  he  interested  himself  in  his  employ- 
ment, and  the  last  two  acts  are  almost  entirely  by  bim. 

"Hamlet  he  considered  in  a  point  of  view,  which  seems  to  agree 
very  well  with  the  representation  given  in  'Wilhelra  Meister,' 
Hamlet  is  a  man  whose  ideal  and  internal  images  are  so  vivid  that 
all  real  objects  are  faint  and  dead  to  him.  This  we  see  in  his 
soliloquies  on  the  nature  of  man  and  bis  disregard  of  life :  hence 
also  lua  vacillation,  and  the  purely  convulsive  energies  he  dis- 
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played.  He  acts  only  by  fits  and  snatches.  He  manifests  a 
strong  inclination  to  suicide.  On  my  obserying  that  it  appeared 
strange  Sbakspere  did  not  make  suicide  the  termination  to  his 
piece,  Coleridge  replied  that  Sbakspere  wished  to  show  how  eren 
such  a  character  is  at  last  obliged  to  be  the  sport  of  chance — a 
salutary  moral  doctrine.  But  I  thought  this  the  suggestion  of 
the  moment  only,  and  not  a  happy  one,  to  obviate  a  seeming 
objection.  Hamlet  remains  at  last  the  helpless,  unpractical  being, 
though  every  inducement  to  activity  is  given  which  the  very 
appearance  of  the  spirit  of  his  murdered  father  could  bring  with  it. 

"  Coleridge  also  considered  Falstaff  as  an  instance  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  intellectual  power.  He  is  content  to  be  thought 
both  a  liar  and  a  coward,  in  order  to  obtain  influence  over  the 
minds  of  his  associates.  His  aggravated  lies  about  the  rob- 
bery are  conscious  and  purposed,  not  inadvertent  untruths.  On 
my  observing  that  this  account  seemed  to  justify  Cooke's  repre- 
sentation, according  to  which  a  foreigner  imperfectly  understand- 
ing the  character  would  fancy  Falstaff  the  designing  knave  who 
does  actually  outwit  the  Prince,  Coleridge  answered  that,  in  his 
own  estimation,  Falstaff  is  the  superior,  who  cannot  easily  be 
convinced  that  the  Prince  has  escaped  him ;  but  that,  as  in  other 
instances,  Sbakspere  has  shown  us  the  defeat  of  mere  intellect  by 
a  noble  feeling :  the  Prince  being  the  superior  moral  character, 
who  rises  above  his  insidious  companion. 

"On  my  noticing  Hume*s  obvious  preference  of  the  French 
tragedians  to  Sbakspere,  Coleridge  exclaimed,  *Hume  compre- 
hended as  much  of  Sbakspere  as  an  apothecary's  phial  would, 
placed  under  the  falls  of  Niagara.* 

**  We  spoke  of  Milton.  He  was,  said  Coleridge,  a  most  deter- 
mined aristocrat,  an  enemy  to  popular  elections,  and  he  would 
have  been  most  decidedly  hostile  to  the  Jacobins  of  the  present 
day.  He  would  have  thought  our  popular  freedom  excessive. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  government  belonged  to  the  wise, 
and  he  thought  the  people  fools.  In  all  his  works  there  is  but 
one  exceptionable  passage — that  in  which  he  vindicates  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  members  from  the  House  of  Commons  by  CromwelL 
Coleridge  on  this  took  occasion  to  express  his  approbation  of  the 
death  of  Charles. 

"  Of  Milton's  *  Paradise  Regained,*  he  observed  that  however 
inferior  its  kind  is  to  '  Paradise  Lost,*  its  execution  is  superior. 
This  was  all  Milton  meant  in  the  preference  he  is  said  to  have 
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pven  -to  his  later  pnem.   It  ia  a  didactic  poem,  and  formed  o 
model  of  Job." 

"January  29lh,  1311. — T  walked  with  Coleridge  to  Rii-kman'a, 
where  we  dined.  He  talked  on  Shakspere,  particularly  bia  Foola.  ' 
Theae  he  regarded  as  auppljbg  the  place  of  the  ancient  chorua. 
The  ancient  drama,  he  observed,  is  distin^isbed  from  the  Shak- 
Bperiau  in  thia,  that  it  exbibita  a  sort  of  abatraution,  not  of  cha- 
racter, but  of  idea.  A  certain  sentiment  or  paasion  was  exhibited 
in  all  ita  purity,  unmiied  with  anything  that  could  interfere  with 
its  elfect.  Shalcspere,  on  the  other  hand,  imitates  life,  mingled  as 
we  find  it  with  joy  and  sorrow.  We  meet  constantly  in  life  with 
persona  who  are,  as  it  were,  unfeehng  spectators  of  the  moat  pas-  - 
aionate  sitnations.  Tlie  Fool  serves  to  supply  the  place  of  some 
luch  nninterested  person,  where  all  the  other  charactera  are 
interested.  The  moat  genuine  and  real  of  Shakspere'a  fools  is 
in  '  Lear.'  In  '  Hamlet '  the  fool  ia,  as  it  were,  divided  into  several 
parts,  disperaed  through  the  play." 

"Februarg  1*/,  1836. — In  Coleridge  there  was  asort  of  dreami- 
ness,' which  would  not  let  him  see  things  as  they  were.  He  would 
talk  about  his  own  feelings,  and  recollections,  and  intentions,  in  n 
way  that  deceived  others,  but  he  was  first  deceived  himself.  '1 
am  sure,'  said  Wordsworth,  '  that  ha  never  formed  a  plan  of 
C/iriatabel,  or  knew  what  was  to  he  its  end,  and  that  he  merely 
deceived  himself  when  he  thought,  as  he  says,  that  he  had  the  idea 
quite  clearly  in  his  mind.'  " 

"Maj/'Ua,  1843. — Looked  o 
Mrs.  Clarkson.     1  make  an  extr 

parenthesis,  aa  characteristic  of  his  involved  style: — '  Each.  I  say 
(for,  in  writing  letters,  I  envy  dear  Southey'a  power  of  saying  one 
thing  at  a  time,  in  short  and  close  sentences,  whereas  my  thoughts 
bustle  along  like  a  Surinam  tnad,  with  little  toada  sprouting  out  of 
back,  side,  and  belly,  vegetating  while  it  crawls)  ;  each,  I  say — ' " 

§  5.— ierfures  lefore  1811-12. 
In  a  letter  oE  February,  1818,  to  one  who  attended  his 

'  "  Hj'a  eyes  ware  large  and  soft  in  Iheir  expressinn,  and  it  was  by  the 
peculiar  appearnntv  of  baxo  or  dreamintss  which  mixed  with  their  Ught 
that  I  reoogniied  Iheir  object."— Db  Qcinckt.  Thatis.lbeownerof  the 
•yea,  whom  he  had  not  geen  before.  Da  Quincej  concluded,  must  b« 
Coleridge. 


r  some  letters  of  Coleridge  to 
n  one  of  a  part  only  of  a 
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course  of  that  year,  Coleridge  says :  *'  Sixteen  or  railier 
seventeen  years  ago,  I  delivered  eighteen  lectnres  on  Shak- 
spere  at  the  Boyal  Institution."  We  frequently  find  him 
alluding  elsewhere  to  these  "eighteen  lectures  on  Shak- 
spere,"  generally  in  connection  with  the  charge  against 
him  of  borrowing  from  Schlegel. 

No  trace  of  any  course  so  early  in  the  centuiy  can  be 
discovered. 

In  1801  Coleridge  settled  at  Keswick.  During  the  years 
immediately  succeeding,  his  health  much  distressed  him. 
He  insured  his  life.  He  developed  a  dangerous  habit 
of  opium-taking,  to  relieve  rheumatic  pains.  At  last,  in 
1804,  he  fled  from  Keswick  to  Malta.  Yet  the  course, 
if  there  was  one,  must  have  been  delivered  during  this 
period. 

It  has  been  plausibly  suggested  that  "  16  or  rather  17  ", 
— written,  as  we  print  it,  with  figures, — is  misprinted  or 
miscopied  for  "  10  or  rather  11." 

Coleridge  gave  a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion in  1806-7,  "  On  the  Principles  of  the  Fine  Arts." 
Shakspere  would  inevitably  find  his  way  into  it.  In 
1807-8,  he  commenced  there  "Five  courses,  of  five  Lectures 
each,  on  Distinguished  English  Poets."  From  various 
reasons,  this  series  of  lectures  was  not  completed ;  but  the 
first  five,  advertised  to  be  on  Shakspere,  were  certainly  de- 
livered, and  probably  the  rest  that  were  delivered  were  on 
Shakspere,  also. 

Is  it  not  a  reasonable  conjecture  that  it  is  to  these  two 
courses  that  Coleridge  refers?  He  holds  persistently  to 
the  *'  eighteen,"  and  this  is  a  more  serious  difficulty  than 
the  "  sixteen  or  rather  seventeen; "  yet,  is  it  not  conceivable 
that,  putting  the  two  series  together,  he  did  deliver  eighteen 
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lectures  on  Shakspere  F  There  is  a  passage  iu  Gillman's 
"Iiife,"  which  gives  connteaance  to  such  a  conjecture.  In 
it  Coleridge  speaks  of  "  the  aabstaace  of  the  Lectures  given, 
and  intended  to  have  been  given,  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
on  the  Distingniahed  English  Poets,  in  ilinstration  of  the 
general  principles  of  Poetry,  together  wilh  Buggest 
cerning  the  affinity  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  each  other,  and  the 
priiiciplea  common  to  them  all :  Architecture ;  Gardening ; 
Dress;  Music;  Painting;  Poetry."  The  two  series,  in  this 
passage,  clearly  mn  together  in  Coleridge's  mind.  Nor 
was  it  long  after  the  lectures  that  he  wrote  it.  It  occurs 
in  a  Prospectus  to  the  "  Friend,"  dated  1809. 

In  a  note  to  Chapter  II.  of  the  "  Biographia  Literaria," 
Coleridge  speaks  of  these  "eighteen  lectures  on  Shakspere" 
as  his  "first  conrsej"  and  they  were  delivered,  he  tells  na, — 
in  a  statement  pre&xed  to  the  notes  on  "  Hamlet,"  in  the 
aeoond  portion  of  onr  volume, — in  "the  same  year  in  which 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  a  fellow  lecturer,  made  his  great  revo- 
lationaiy  discoveries  in  chemistry."  Sir  Humphry  Davy 
was  only  four- and- twenty  in  1802,  "  He  made,"  says  Mrs. 
H.  N.  Coleridge,'  "his  great  discovery,  the  decomposition 
of  the  &xed  alkalies  and  detection  of  their  metallLC  bases,  in 
October  of  1807."  He  also  seems  to  have  been  the  means 
of  inducing  Coleridge  to  give  lectures  about  this  time. 

The  argument  is  strong.  Mrs.  H.  N.  Coleridge  thinks  it 
conclusive.  We,  also,  are  convinced ;  but  the  conclusion  is 
not  quite  made  out.  For  Davy  was  appointed  Leetarer  on 
Chemistry,  Director  of  the  Laboratory,  &c.,  at  the  Rojal 
Institution  in  1801,  and,  after  prerions  lectures,  which  gave 
great  satisfaction,  delivered  one  on  January  21,  1802,  "to 

'  In  a  note  lo  hor  editinn  (rkkering,  1849)  of  Iho  "  Notes  and  Len- 
turoii  on  Shakspere,"  fnini  her  haibanii'a  "  Keoiains  of  S.  T.  Coleridga," 
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[XECTUEES    ON    SHAKSPERB1 

AND  MILTON. 

1811-12. 


LECTURE  I. 


,  T  CANNOT  avoid  the  ackaowledgment  of  the 
■*■  of  the  task  I  have  undertaken ;  yet  I  have  tii 


it  volnntarilj',  and  I  shall  discharge  it  to  the  best  of  mj 
abilities,  requesting  those  who  hear  me  to  allow  for  de- 
ficiencies, and  to  bear  in  mind  the  wide  exteat  of  my 
snbject.  The  field  is  almost  bonndleas  as  the  eea,  yet  full 
of  beanty  and  Tariety  as  the  land :  I  feel  in  some  sort 
oppressed  by  abundance  ;  inopem  me  copia  fecit. 

What  1  most  rely  upon  is  your  sympathy ;  and,  as  I 
proceed,  1  trast  that  1  shall  interest  you :  sympathy  and 
interest  are  to  a  lecturer  like  the  san  and  the  showers  to 
nature — absolutely  necessary  to  the  production  of  blossoms 
and  fruit. 

May  I  venture  to  observe  that  my  own  life  has  been  em- 

jjed  more  in  reading  and  conversation — in  collecting  and 

than  in  printing  and  publishing  ;  for  I  never  felt 

,  so  often  experienced  by  others,  of  becomiug  an 

[t  was  accident  made  me  an  author  in  the  first 

instance :  1  was  called  a  poet  almost  before  I  knew  I  could 

-write  poetry.'     In  what  I  have  to  offer  1  shall  speak  freely, 

'  Socae  remurii;  of  Culeridge  on  himself  as  a  poel  ma}'  be  giveo  hf  ra 
from  Mr.  Collier"*  DJiiry,  November  1st,  lail  i — 


difficuUy        ^^H 
idertaken  ^^ 
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whether  of  myself  or  of  my  contemporaries,  when  it  is 
necessary :  conscious  snperioritj,  if  indeed  it  be  saperioFy 
need  not  fear  to  have  its  self-love  or  its  pride  wounded ; 
and  contempt,  the  most  absurd  and  debasing  feeling  that 
can  actuate  the  human  mind,  must  be  far  below  the  sphere 
in  which  lofty  intellects  live  and  move  and  have  their 
^  being. 

On  the  first  examination  of  a  work,  especially  a  work  of 
[  fiction  and  fancy,  it  is  right  to  inquire  to  what  feeling  or 
passion  it  addresses  itself — ^to  the  benevolent,  or  to  the  vin- 
dictive ;  whether  it  is  calculated  to  excite  emulation,  or  to 
produce  envy,  under  the  common  mask  of  scorn ;  and,  in 
the  next  place,  whether  the  pleasure  we  receive  from  it  has 
a  tendency  to  keep  us  good,  to  make  us  better,  or  to  reward 
us  for  being  good. 

It  will  be  exj>ected  of  me,  as  my  prospectus  indicates, 
that  I  should  say  something  of  the  causes  of  false  criticism 

* "  For  my  part  (Miid  Coleridge,)  I  freely  own  that  I  have  no  title  to 
the  name  of  a  poet,  according  to  my  own  definition  of  poetry.  (He  did 
not  state  his  definition.)  Many  years  ago  a  small  Yolome  of  verses  came 
out  with  my  name  :  it  was  not  my  doing,  but  Cottle  offered  me  dt20, 
when  I  much  wanted  it,  for  some  short  pieces  I  had  written  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  I  sold  the  manuscripts  to  him,  but  I  declare  that  I  had  no 
notion,  at  the  time,  that  they  were  meant  for  publication  ;  my  poverty, 
and  not  my  will,  consented.  Cottle  paid  my  poverty,  and  I  was  dnbbed 
poet,  almost  before  I  knew  whether  I  was  in  Bristol  or  in  London.  I  met 
people  in  the  struts  who  congratulated  me  upon  being  a  poet,  and  that 
was  the  first  notice  I  had  of  my  new  rank  and  dignity.  I  was  to  have 
had  £20  for  what  Cottle  bought,  but  I  never  received  more  than  £15,  and 
ftir  this  paltry  sum  I  was  styled  poet  by  the  reviewers,  who  fell  foul  of 
me  for  what  they  termed  my  bombast  and  buckram.  Nevertheless  500 
copies  were  sold,  and  a  new  edition  being  called  for,  I  pleaded  guilty  to 
the  diarge  of  inflation  and  grandiloquence.  But  now,  only  see  the  con- 
trast! Wordsworth  has  printed  two  poems  of  mine,  but  without  my 
name,  and  again  the  reviewers  have  laid  their  claws  upon  me,  and  for 
what  ?  Not  for  bombast  and  buckram — ^not  for  inflation  and  grandilo- 
quence, but  fur  mock  simplicity ;  and  now  I  am  put  down  as  the  master 
of  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  grown  children  in  nursery  rhymes.' " 


particnlftrly  as  regards  poetiy,  thougli  I  do  not  mean  to 
confine  myself  to  that  only  :  in  doing  so,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  point  out  some  of  the  obstacles  which  im- 
pede, and  possibly  prevent,  the  formation  of  a  correct 
judgment.     These  are  either — 

1.  Accidental  causes,  arising  out  of  the  particular  circum- 
Bt:inces  of  the  age  in  which  we  live ;  or — 

2.  Permanent  causes,  flowing  out  of  the  f^eneral  principles 
of  our  nature. 

Under  the  first  head,  accidental  causes,  may  be  classed — 
1.  The  eTects  that  have  occurred  in  our  own  day,  which, 
from  their  importance  alone,  bare  created  a  world  of 
readers.  2.  The  practice  of  public  speaking,  which  en- 
courages a  too  great  desire  to  be  understood  at  once,  and 
Bt  the  first  blush.  'S.  The  prevalence  of  reviews,  magazines, 
newspapers,  novels,  &c. 

Of  the  last,  and  of  the  perusal  of  them,  I  will  mn  the 
risk  of  asserting,  that  where  the  reading  of  novels  prevails 
as  a  habit,  it  occasions  in  time  the  enti,e  destruction  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind  ;  it  is  such  an  utter  loss  to  the  reader, 
that  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  called  pass-time  as  kill-time. 
It  conveys  no  trustworthy  information  as  to  facts ;  it  pro- 
duces no  improvement  of  the  intellect,  but  fills  the  mind 
with  a  mawkish  and  morbid  seuaibility,  which  is  directly 
hostile  to  the  cultivation,  invigoration,  and  enlargement  of 
the  nobler  faculties  of  the  understanding. 

Reviews  are  generally  pernicious,  because  the  writers 
determine  without  reference  to  fixed  principles — because 
reviews  are  usually  filled  with  personalities ;  and,  above  all, 
because  they  teach  people  rather  to  judge  than  to  consider, 
decide  than  to  reflect :  thus  they  encourage  superficiality, 
and  induce  the  thoughtless  and  the  idle  to  adopt  sentiments 
conveyed  under  the  authoritative  We,  and  not,  by  the 
working  and  subsequent  clearing  of  their  own  minds,  to 
form  just  original  opinions.     In  older  times  writers 
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Iriolc^fl  lip  to  nlmost  as  intermediate  beings,  between  angels 
nrifl  rum  ;  afterwards  thej  were  regarded  as  venerable  and, 
fifrhaim,  inspired  teachers;  sabseqnentlj  they  descended 
in  fho  level  of  learned  and  instmctive  friends;  but  in 
rnftf]t^rn  (lays  they  are  deemed  cnlprits  more  than  bcne- 
ffif^nrni  as  culprits  they  are  brought  to  the  bar  of  self* 
M^u'Uui  find  self -satisfied  tribunals.  If  a  person  be  now 
muts$t  riiading  a  new  book,  the  most  usual  question  is — 
**  VVIifit  trash  have  you  there?"  I  admit  that  there  is 
lanrntt  nifinon  for  this  difference  in  the  estimate;  for  in 
l)ttiti*»  tiincs,  if  a  man  fail  as  a  tailor,  or  a  shoemaker,  and 
mn  road  and  write  correctly  (for  spelling  is  still  of  some 
«:o«iMif|ticnce)  he  becomes  an  author/ 

Thn  <!ryingsinof  modem  criticism  is  that  it  is  overloaded 
wlllt  pnrmmnlity.  If  an  author  commit  an  error,  there  is 
hn  wihli  to  Hut  him  right  for  the  sake  of  truth,  but  for  the 
tu\xu  of  triumph — ^that  the  reviewer  may  show  how  much 
w  jtiLT,  or  liow  much  abler  he  is  than  the  writer.  Reviewers 
um  ubimlly  poople  who  would  have  been  poets,  historianSy 
i;io^i'u|))itirM,  (be,  if  they  could :  they  have  tried  their  talents 
lil  oMu  or  tit  tho  other,  and  have  failed  ;  therefore  they  torn 
Lyiiwtif  uiid,  like  the  Roman  emperor,  a  critic  most  hates 
iUat^ii  vvlio  Hxcol  in  the  particular  department  in  which  he, 
H^w  t:i'i(iu,  liitH  notoriously  been  defeated.  This  is  an  age 
I.)  |M:iboiiiility  and  political  gossip,  when  insects,  as  in 
ii^ii-iVi^^i'  l!'g.ypti  nre  worshipped  in  proportion  to  the  venom 
•  ')  1JU.-U'  btiii^M — when  poems,  and  especially  satires,  are 
viijiKil  ui:t:onling  to  the  number  of  living  names  they  con* 
liiHj  i  uiiii  IV  libit)  the  notes,  however,  have  this  comparative 
f.\i  1  l|uin;u,  thtit  they  are  generally  more  poetical  and 
|MiiiiiLii  Uiuu  tlia  text.     This  style  of  criticism  is  at  the 

'  Uliu,  lit'.  IViiliur  Miya,  Coleridge  made  a  qnotation  from  Jeremy 
'i'li J Im..  umi  ulitiur^tfit,  that  ** although  Jeremy  Taylor  wrnte  only  in 
|u  (»i>L ,  ucciiiiluig  to  Htiiuii  doftniUoDS  of  poetry  he  might  be  considervd 
one  tif  our  noblcMt  pouUi** 
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present  moment  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the  Scotch 
professorial  court;  and,  as  to  personality  in  poems,  I  re- 
member to  have  once  seen  an  epic  advertised,  and  strongly 
recommended,  becanse  it  contained  more  than  a  hundred 
names  of  living  characters. 

How  derogatory,  how  degrading,  thia  is  to  tme  poetry  I 
need  not  Siiy.  A  very  wise  writer  has  maintained  that 
there  is  more  diSerence  between  one  man  and  another, 
than  between  man  and  a  beaat:  I  can  conceive  of  no 
lower  state  of  hum.an  existence  than  that  of  a  being  who, 
insensible  to  the  beauties  of  poetry  himself,  endeavours  to 
reduce  others  to  his  own  level.  What  Hooker  so  elo- 
quently claims  for  law  I  say  of  poetry — "  Her  seat  is  the 
bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the  world ;  all 
things  in  heaven  and  on  earth  do  her  homage."  It  is  the 
language  of  heaven,  and  in  the  exquisite  delight  we  derive 
from  poetry  we  have,  as  it  were,  a  type,  a  foretaste,  and  a 
prophecy  of  the  joya  of  heaven. 

Another  cause  of  false  criticism  is  the  greater  purity  of 
morality  in  the  present  age,  compared  even  with  the  last. 
Our  notions  upon  this  subject  are  sometimes  carried  to 
excess,  particularly  among  those  who  in  print  aSect  to 
enforce  the  value  of  a  high  standard.  Far  be  it  from  me 
to  depreciate  that  value;  but  let  me  ask,  who  now  will 
venture  to  read  a  number  of  the  "Spectator,"  or  of 
the  "Tatler,"  to  his  wife  and  daughters,  without  first 
examining  it  to  make  sure  that  it  contains  no  word  which 
might,  in  our  day,  offend  the  delicacy  of  female  ears, 
and  shock  feminine  susceptibility  ?  Even  our  theatres, 
the  representations  at  which  usually  reflect  the  morals 
of  the  period,  have  taken  a  sort  of  domestic  turn,  and 
while  the  performances  at  them  may  be  said,  in  some 
sense,  to  improve  the  heart,  there  is  bo  doubt  that  tbey 
vitiate  the  tuste.     The  eilect  is  bad,  however  good  the 
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Attoirpts  have  been  made  to  compose  and  adapt  systems 
of  education  ;  but  it  appears  to  me  something  like  patting: 
Greek  and  Latin  grammars  into  the  hands  of  bojs,  before 
they    understand    a    word    of    Greek   or  Latin.     These 
erammars  contain  instructions  on  all  the  minutiad  and  re- 
finements of  language,  but  of  what  use  are  they  to  persons 
who  do  not  comprehend  the  first  rudiments?     Why  are 
you  to  furnish  the  means  of  judging,  before  you  give  the 
capacity  to  judge  ?     These  seem  to  me  to  be  among  the 
principal  accidental  causes  of  false  criticism. 
Among  the  permanent  causes,  I  may  notice — 
First,  the  great  pleasure  we  feel  in  being  told  of  the 
knowledo^  we  possess,  nither  than  of  the  ignorance  we 
suffer.     Let  it  be  our  first  duty  to  teach  thinking,  and 
then  what  to  think  about.     You  cannot  expect  a  person  to 
ho   able  to  go  through  the  arduous  process  of  thinking, 
•ho  has  never  exercised  his  faculties.     In  the  Alps  we  see 
tl  e  Chamois  hunter  ascend  the  most  perilous  precipices 
without  danger,  and  leap  from   crag  to  crag  over  vast 
h  snis  without  dread  or  difficulty,  and  who  but  a  fool, 
•f  unpractised,  would  attempt  to  follow  him  ?     It  is  not 
]  ♦rnpidity  alone   that  is  necessary,  but   he  who  would 
!"  ..  ^p  ^Q  hunter  must  have  gone  through  the  same  pro- 
^^^  for  the  acquisition  of  strength,  skill,  and  knowledge : 
*■  .    exert,   and  be   capable  of  exerting,   the  same 

"®  "  ,  encrdes,  and  display  the  same  perseverance  and 
^^^^  QY  all  his  efforts  will  be  worse  than  fruitless: 
C\Mimgc»  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  disappointment,  but  to  destruc- 

thcy  >*  ^  liiive  been  invented  with  the  avowed  object 

tion.     ^  y®  lo  how  to  think  ;  but  in  my  opinion  the 

^f  twching  IJ^^^^  ^  ^ork  ought  to  be  «  The  Art  of 
pTN">per  titw      ^  ^^.^j^  without  thinking.''     Nobody  en- 
)f^-«ViY^?  "^    ^    fpuct  a  man  how  to  leap,  until  he  has  first 
^'''*'***'^«  and  elasticity, 
wirrr.  )*tift  ^^^  essential — nothing  can  be  more  im- 


portant,  than  ia  every  possible  way  to  cultivate  and  i 
prove  the  tbinkiag  powers ;  the  mind  as  rnncli  requires 
exerciBe  as  the  body,  aad  no  man  can  fully  and  adeqnat«Iy 
discharge'  the  duties  of  whatever  station  he  ia  placed  in 
without  the  power  of  thonght.  I  do  not,  of  course,  say 
that  a  man  may  not  get  through  life  without  much  think- 
ing, or  much  power  of  thought;  but  if  he  be  a  carpenter, 
without  thought  a  carpenter  be  meat  remain:  if  he  be  a 
weaver,  without  thought  a  weaver  he  must  remain. — On 
man  God  has  not  only  bestowed  gifts,  but  the  power  of 
giving  r  he  is  not  a  creature  born  but  to  live  and  die  :  ha 
has  had  faculties  communicated  to  him,  which,  if  he  do 
his  duty,  he  is  bound  to  communicate  and  make  beneficial 
to  others.  Man,  in  a  secondary  sense,  may  be  looked  upon  , 
in  par6  as  hia  own  creator,  for  by  the  improvement  of  the 
faculties  bestowed  upon  him  by  God,  he  not  only  enlarges 
them,  but  may  be  said  to  bring  new  ones  into  existence. 
The  Almighty  has  thus  coudescended  to  communicate  to 
man,  in  a  high  state  of  moral  cultivation,  a  portion  of  his 
own  great  attributes. 

A  second  permanent  cause  of  false  criticism  ia  con- 
nected with  the  habit  of  not  taking  the  trouble  to  think  : 
it  is  the  custom  which  some  people  have  established  of 
judging  of  books  by  books. — Hence  to  such  the  use  and 
value  of  i-eviewa.  Why  has  nature  given  limbs,  if  they 
are  not  to  be  applied  to  motion  and  action  ;  why  abilities, 
if  they  are  to  lie  asleep,  while  we  avail  oursefves  of  the 
eyes,  ears,  and  understandings  of  others  ?  Aa  men  often 
employ  servants,  to  spai^e  them  the  nuisance  of  rising  from 
their  aeata  and  walking  across  a  room,  so  men  employ- 
reviews  in  order  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  eser- 
cising  their  own  power  of  judging:  it  is  only  mental 
alothfulnesa  and  sluggishness  that  induce  so  many  to 
adopt,  and  take  for  granted  the  opinions  of  others. 

I  may  illustrate  this  moral  imbecility  by  a  case  which 
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came  witliin  mj  own  knowledge.  A  friend  of  mine  had 
seen  it  stated  somewhere,  or  had  heard  it  said,  that 
Shakspere  had  not  made  Constance,  in  "King  John," 
speak  the  language  of  nature,  when  she  exclaims  on  the 
loss  of  Arthur, 

''  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  mj  absent  child, 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  np  and  down  with  me ; 
Pats  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words, 
Kemembers  me  of  all  his  gracioas  parts, 
Staffs  out  his  yacant  garments  with  bis  form  i 
Then  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief." 

King  John^  Act.  iii.  Scene  4. 

Within  three  months  after  he  had  repeated  the  opinion, 
(not  thinking  for  himself)  that  these  lines  were  out  of 
nature,  my  friend  died.  I  called  upon  his  mother,  an 
affectionate,  but  ignorant  woman,  who  had  scarcely  heard 
the  name  of  Shakspere,  much  less  read  any  of  his  plays. 
Like  Philip,  I  endeayoured  to  console  her,  and  among 
other  things  I  told  her,  in  the  ang^uish  of  her  sorrow,  that  she 
seemed  to  be  as  fond  of  grief  as  she  had  been  of  her  son. 
What  was  her  reply  ?  Almost  a  prose  parody  on  the  very- 
language  of  Shakspere — the  same  thoughts  in  nearly  the 
same  words,  but  with  a  different  arrangement.  An  attesta- 
tion like  this  is  worth  a  thousand  criticisms. 

As  a  third  permanent  cause  of  false  criticism  we  may 
notice  the  vague  use  of  terms.  And  here  I  may  take  the 
liberty  of  impressing  upon  my  hearers  the  fitness,  if  not 
the  necessity,  of  employing  the  most  appropriate  words 
niul  expressions,  even  in  common  conversation,  and  in  the 
ordinary  transactions  of  life.  If  you  want  a  substantive 
do  not  take  the  first  that  comes  into  your  head,  but  that 
t\hich  most  distinctly  and  peculiarly  conveys  your  mean- 
\i\ir'  if  an  adjective,  remember  the  grammatical  use  of 
thnt  part  of  speech,  and  be  careful  that  it  expresses  some 
rt\\«lity  ia  ^^®  substantive  that  you  wish  to  impress  upon 


your  hearer.  Relltct  for  a  moment  on  the  vagae  and  un- 
certain manner  in  wliicli  the  word  "taste"  liaa  been  often 
emplojed;  and  how  Buch  epithets  8a"Bublime,""  majestic," 
"grand,"  "striking',"  " pictaresque,"  &c,,  have  been  mis- 
applied, and  how  they  have  been  used  on  the  most  un- 
worthy and  iniippropriato  occasions. 

I  was  one  day  admiring  one  of  the  falls  of  the  Clyde; 
and  mminafing  upon  what  descriptive  term  could  be  moat 
fitly  applied  to  it,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
epithet  "majestic"  was  the  most  appropriate.  While  I 
was  stiti  contemplating  the  scene  a  gentleman  and  a  lady 
came  up,  neither  of  whose  faces  bore  much  of  the  stamp  of 
superior  intelligence,  and  the  first  words  the  gentleman 
uttered  were  "  It  is  very  majestic."  I  was  pleased  to  find 
such  a  confirmation  of  my  opinion,  and  I  complimented 
the  spectator  upon  the  choice  of  his  epithet,  saying  that 
he  had  used  the  beat  word  that  could  have  been  selected 
from  our  language:  "Tes,  sir,"  replied  the  gentleman, 
"I  say  it  ia  very  majestic:  it  is  sublime,  it  is  beautiful, 
it  is  grand,  it  ia  plctureaque." — "Ay  (added  the  lady),  it 
is  the  prettiest  thing  I  ever  saw."  I  own  that  I  was  not  a 
little  disconcerted. 

Toa  will  see,  by  the  terms  of  my  prospectua,  that  I 
intend  my  lectures  to  be,  not  only  "  in  illustratiou  of  the 
principles  of  poetry,"  but  to  include  a  statejneut  of  the 
application  of  those  principles,  "as  grounds  of  criticism 
on  the  most  popular  works  of  later  English  poets,  those 
of  the  living  included."  If  I  had  thought  this  task 
presumptuous  on  my  part,  I  should  not  have  voluntarily 
undertaken  it ;  and  in  esamining  the  merits,  whether 
positive  or  comparative,  of  my  contemporaries,  I  shall 
dismiss  all  feelings  and  associations  which  might  lead  me 
from  the  formation  of  a  right  estimate.  I  shall  give  talent 
and  genina  its  due  praise,  and  only  bestow  censure  where, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  truth  and  justice  demand  it.     I  shall,  of 
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course,  carefnllj'  avoid  falling  into  that  system  of  false 
criticism  which  I  condemn  in  others;  and,  above  all, 
whether  I  speak  of  those  whom  I  know,  or  of  those  whom 
I  do  not  know,  of  friends  or  of  enemies,  of  the  dead  or  of 
the  living,  mj  great  aim  will  be  to  be  strictly  impartial 
No  man  can  truly  apply  principles,  who  displays  the 
slightest  bias  in  the  application  of  them ;  and  I  shall  have 
much  greater  pleasure  in  pointing  out  the  good,  than  in 
exposing  the  bad.  I  fear  no  accusation  of  arrogance  from 
the  amiable  and  the  wise:  I  shall  pity  the  weak,  and 
despise  the  malevolent. 

Beport  of  the  First  Lecture. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  with  Mr.  Collier's  version  a 
report  of  this  first  Lecture,  which  appeared  in  "  The  Times.*' 
It  was  inserted  the  morning  after  delivery  (November  19, 
1811),  and  is  stated  to  be  "  From  a  Correspondent.**  It 
appears  to  have  been  written  by  H.  C.  Bobinson.  See 
Diary,  quoted,  page  22,  above.  A  brief  report  may  also 
be  found  in  '*  Notes  and  Queries,"  August  4th,  1855,  from 
the  "  Dublin  Correspondent."  **  The  Times  "  report  is  as 
follows : — 

"  Mr.  Coleridge  commenced  yesterday  evening  his  long 
announced  lectures  on  the  principles  of  poetry.  To  those 
who  consider  poetry  in  no  other  light  than  as  a  most 
entertaining  species  of  composition,  this  gentleman's  mode 
of  inquiring  into  its  principles  may  want  attraction. 
Unlike  most  professional  critics  on  works  of  taste,  his 
great  object  appears  to  be  to  exhibit  in  poetry  the  principles 
of  moral  wisdom,  and  the  laws  of  our  intellectual  nature, 
which  form  the  basis  of  social  existence.  In  the  intro- 
ductory lecture  delivered  last  night  Mr.  C.  deduced  the 
causes  of  false  criticism  on  works  of  imagination,  from  cir- 
cumstances which  may  hitherto  have  been  thought  to  stand 
in  no  very  close  connection  with  our  literary  habits,  viz.,  the 
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excessive  stimalns  produced  by  the  wonderful  political 
events  of  the  age ; — ^the  facilities  afforded  to  general  and 
indiscriminate  reading ; — ^the  rage  for  public  speaking,  and 
the  habit  consequently  induced  of  requiring  instantaneous 
intelligibility  ; — ^periodical  criticism,  which  teaches  those  to 
fancy  they  can  judge  who  ought  to  be  content  to  learn ; — 
the  increase  of  cities,  which  has  put  an  end  to  the  old- 
fashioned  village-gossiping,  and  substituted  literary  small 
talk  in  its  place ;  and  the  improved  habits  of  domestic  life, 
and  higher  purity  of  moral  feelings,  which  in  relation  to 
the  drama  have  produced  cfEocfcs  unfavourable  to  the 
exertion  of  poetic  talent  or  of  judgment.  From  such  topics 
it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Coleridge  is  original  in  his  views. 
On  all  occasions,  indeed,  he  shows  himself  to  be  a  man  who 
really  thinks  and  feels  for  himself ;  and  in  the  development 
of  his  moral  philosophy,  something  may  be  expected  from 
him  very  different  from  critics  in  general  on  Shakspere, 
Milton,  and  our  other  national  poets.  However  serious  the 
design  of  Mr.  ,C.'s  lectures,  in  the  execution  he  shows 
himself  by  no  means  destitute  of  talents  oi  humour,  irony, 
and  sadre.** 
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T^  EADEBS  maj  be  diTided  into  four 

'''^    1,  Bponget,  who  afaaorb  mil  thej  rad,  and  vetan 

it  nearl  J  in  the  same  state,  on!  j  a  little  dirtied. 

2.  Sand-gkeaes,  who  retain  nothing,  and  axe  eanteni  to 
get  through  a  book  for  the  sake  of  getting  throngk  the 
time. 

3.  Strain-bags,  who  retain  merely  the  dregs  of  whaitliej 
read. 

4.  Mogul  diamonds,  equally  rare  aud  Taloafaley  who 
profit  by  what  they  read,  and  enable  others  to  profit  by  it 
also.' 

I  arlvorted  in  my  last  lecture  to  the  prevailing  laxity  in 
the  UHO  of  terms  :  this  is  the  principal  complaint  to  which 
the  modems  are  exposed ;  but  it  is  a  grievous  one,  inas- 
much as  it  inevitably  tends  to  the  misapplication  of  words, 
and  to  the  corruption  of  language.  I  mentioned  the  word 
**  taste/'  but  the  remark  applies  not  merely  to  substantives 

'  Compare  this  lecture  with  Coleridge's  note  on  "  The  Drama  gene- 
rally, and  I'ublio  Taste."    Lectures  and  Notes  of  1818,  Section  L 

*  The  following  passage  is  extracted  from  theMishna  {Ck^.  PiUruw^ 
T.  M.  15)  I 

*'  Qtiadrnplicos  conditiones  (inyeniunt)  in  his  qui  scdent  coram  sapfen- 
tihus  (audlttiidi  oausft)  yidelicet  conditio  spongise,  clepsydrae,  aaoci 
fooiniu«i,  et  cribri.  Spongia  sugendo  attrahit  omnia.  Clepsydra,  qaod 
ex  una  parte  attrahit,  ex  altera  rursum  effundit.  Saccus  fecinaoena 
t«fl\indit  vinum,  et  oolligit  feces,  Cribrum  emittit  farinam,  etoolligit 
simllam.*' 


and  adjectives,  to  things  and  their  epithets,  bat  to  verbs : 
thas,  how  frequently  is  the  verb  "  indorsed  "  strained  from 
its  true  signification,  as  given  by  Milton  in  the  eipression — 
"And  elephants  indorsed  with  towers."  Again,  "  virtue  " 
baa  been  equally  perverted ;  originally  it  signified  merely 
Btrengtb ;  it  then  became  strength  of  mind  and  valour,  and 
it  hoa  DOW  been  changed  to  the  class  term  for  moral 
excoUence  in  all  its  various  species.  I  only  introduce  these 
as  instances  by  the  way,  and  notliing  could  be  easier  than 
to  mnltiply  them. 

At  the  same  time,  while  I  recommend  precision  both  of 
thought  and  expression,  I  am  far  from  advocating  a  pedantic 
nicenesB  in  the  choice  of  language :  sucb  a,  couree  would 
only  render  conversation  stiff  and  stilted.  Dr.  Johnson 
used  to  say  that  in  the  moat  unrestrained  discourse  he 
always  sought  for  the  properest  word, — that  which  best  and 
most  exactly  conveyed  his  meaning :  to  a  certain  point  he 
was  right,  but  because  he  carried  it  too  far,  he  was  often 
laborious  where  he  ought  to  have  been  light,  and  formal 
where  he  ought  to  have  been  familiar.  Men  ought  to 
endeavour  to  distinguish  subtly,  that  they  may  be  able 
aiterwaids  to  assimilate  truly. 

I  havo  often  heard  the  question  put  whether  Pope  is  a 
great  poet,  and  it  has  been  warmly  debated  on  both  sides, 
some  positively  maintaining  the  affirmative,  and  others 
dogmatically  insisting  npon  the  negative ;  but  it  never 
occurred  to  either  party  to  make  tlie  necessary  preliminary 
inquiry — What  ia  meant  by  the  words  "  poet "  and 
"poetry?"  Poetry  is  not  merely  invention;  if  it  were, 
Gulliver's  Travels  would  be  poetry ;  and  before  you  can 
arrive  at  a  decision  of  the  question,  as  to  Pope's  claim,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  ascertain  what  people  intend  by  the 
words  they  use.  Harmonious  versification  no  more  makes 
poetry  than  mere  invention  makes  a  poet ;  and  to  both 
these  requisites  there  is  much  besides  to  be  added.     In 
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morals,  politics,  and  philosophy  no  nsefol  dlBcnssioii  can  be 
«ntered  upon,  unless  we  begin  hj  explaining  and  under- 
standing the  terms  we  employ.  It  ia  therefore  requisite 
that  I  should  state  to  you  what  I  mean  by  the  word 
"  poetry,"  before  I  commence  any  consideration  of  the  com- 
parative merits  of  those  who  are  popularly  called  "  poets." 
Words  are  used  in  two  ways  : — 

1.  In  a  sense  that  comprises  everything  called  by  that 
nanae.  For  instance,  the  words  "  poetry  "  and  "  sense  " 
are  employed  in  this  manner,  when  we  say  that  such  a  line 
is  bad  poetry  or  bad  sense,  when  in  tmth  it  ia  neither 
poetry  nor  sense.  If  it  be  bad  poetry,  it  is  not  poetry ;  if 
it  he  bad  sense,  it  is  not  sense.  The  same  of  "  metre :  " 
bad  metre  is  not  metre. 

2.  In  a  philosophic  sense,  which  must  include  a  defini- 
tion of  what  is  essential  to  the  thing.  Nobody  means  mere 
metre  by  poetry ;  so,  mere  rhyme  is  not  poetry.  Bom&- 
thing  more  is  required,  and  what  is  that  something  ?  It  U 
not  wit,  because  we  may  have  wit  where  we  never  dream 
■of  poetry.  Is  it  the  just  observation  of  haman  life  ?  Is  it 
a  peculiar  and  a  felicitous  selection  of  words?  This,  in- 
deed, would  come  nearer  to  the  taste  of  the  present  ago, 
when  sound  is  preferred  to  sense ;  but  I  p.m  happy  to  think 
that  this  taste  is  not  likely  to  last  lon^. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  the  best  period  of  their 
literature,  knew  nothing  of  any  snch  taste.  High-flown 
epithets  and  violent  metaphora,  conveyed  in  inSated 
language,  is  not  poetry.  Simplicity  is  indispensable,  and  in 
Catullus  it  is  often  impossible  that  more  simple  language 
•could  be  used  ;  there  is  scarcely  a  word  or  a  line,  which  n 
lamenting  mother  in  a  cottage  might  not  have  employed.* 
That  I  may  be  clearly  understood,  I  will  venture  to  (five 
the  following  definition  of  poetry. 

■  Mr.  Culllvr  nolei  that  Colcrids*  here  n&Di«il  somp  particiilu,D 
■bv  Cnlulliu. 
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It  is  on  art  (or  whatever  better  term  our  language  mij 
afford)  oJ  representing,  in  words,  extenial  nature  and 
(jnman  ttonglits  and  affections,  both  relatively  to  hnmaa 
affections,  bj  the  prodaction  of  as  nmch  immediate  pleasure 
in  parts,  as  is  compatible  with  the  largest  sum  of  pleastire 
in  the  whole. 

Or,  to  vary  the  words,  in  order  to  make  the  abstract 
idea  more  intelligible  r — 

It  is  the  art  of  communicating  whatever  we  wish  to 
commnnicate,  so  as  both  to  express  and  produce  excitement, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  pleasure ;  and  each  part 
■9  fitted  to  afford  as  much  pleasure,  as  is  compatible  with 
the  largest  Hnm  in  the  whole. 

You  will  naturally  ask  my  reasons  for  this  definition  of 
poetry,  and  they  are  these  : — 

"  It  is  a  representatioa  of  nature ; "  but  that  is  not 
enough :  the  anatomiat  and  the  topographer  give  repre- 
sentations of  nature  ;  therefore  I  add  : 

"  And  of  the  human  thoughts  and  aSections."  Here 
the  metaphysician  interferes  :  hero  our  best  noveliata  inter- 
fere  likewise, — excepting  that  the  latter  describe  with  more 
minatenesa,  accuracy,  and  truth,  than  is  conaistent  witli 
poetry.     Consequently  I  subjoin  : 

"  It  must  be  relative  to  the  hnm.an  affections."  Here 
way  chief  point  of  difference  ia  with  the  novel-writer,  the 
liistorian,  and  all  those  who  deacribe  not  only  nature,  and 
the  human  affections,  but  relatively  to  the  human  affec- 
tions :  therefore  I  must  add  : 

"  And  it  must  be  done  for  the  purpose  of  immediate 
pleasure."  lu  poetry  the  general  good  is  to  be  accom- 
pliahed  through  the  pleasure,  and  if  the  poet  do  not  do 
that,  he  ceases  to  be  a  poet  to  him  to  whom  he  gives  it 
not.  Still,  it  is  not  enoagh,  beamse  we  may  point  out 
many  prose  writers  to  whom  the  whole  of  the  definition 
hitherto   famished  would    apply.     I  add,  therefore,  that 
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it  is  not  odIj  for  the  purpose  of  immediate  pleasure, 
but — 

"  The  work  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  produce  in 
each  part  that  highest  quantity  of  pleasure,  or  a  high 
quantity  of  pleasure."  There  metre  introduces  its  claim, 
where  the  feeling  calls  for  it.  Our  language  gives  to 
expression  a  certain  measure,  and  will,  in  a  strong  state  of 
passion,  admit  of  scansion  from  the  very  mouth.  The  very 
assumption  that  we  are  reading  the  work  of  a  poet  supposes 
that  he  is  in  a  continuous  state  of  excitement ;  and  thereby 
arises  a  language  in  prose  unnatural,  but  in  poetry  natural. 

There  is  one  error  which  ought  to  be  peculiarly  guarded 
against,  which  young  poets  are  apt  to  fall  into,  and  which 
old  poets  commit,  from  being  no  poets,  but  desirous  of  the 
end  which  true  poets  seek  to  attain.  No:  I  revoke  the 
words ;  they  are  not  desirous  of  that  of  which  their  little 
minds  can  have  no  just  conception.  They  have  no  desire 
of  fame — that  glorious  immortality  of  true  greatness — 

**  That  liTes  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pnre  eyes, 
And  perfect  witness  of  all  judging  Jove ; " 

Milton's  Lycidas, 

but  they  struggle  for  reputation,  that  echo  of  an  echo,  in 
whose  very  etymon  its  signification  is  contained.  Into  this 
error  the  author  of  "  The  Botanic  Grarden "  has  fallen, 
through  the  whole  of  which  work,  I  will  venture  to  assert, 
there  are  not  twenty  images  described  as  a  man  would 
describe  them  in  a  state  of  excitement.  The  poem  is 
written  with  all  the  tawdry  industry  of  a  milliner  anxious 
to  dress  up  a  doll  in  silks  and  satins.  Dr.  Darwin  laboured 
to  make  his  style  fine  and  gaudy,  by  accumulating  and 
applying  all  the  sonorous  and  handsome-looking  words  in 
our  language.  This  is  not  poetry,  and  I  subjoin  to  my 
definition — 

That  a  true  poem  must  give  "  as  much  pleasure  in  each 
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part  as  is  compatible  with  the  greatest  eum  of  pleasure  in 
the  whole."  We  must  not  look  to  parts  merely,  but  to  the 
whole,  and  to  the  effect  of  that  whole.  In  reading  Milton, 
for  instance,  scarcely  a  line  can  be  pointed  out  which, 
critically  esamined,  could  be  called  in  itself  good :  the 
poet  would  not  have  attempted  to  produce  merely  what  is 
in  general  nnderstood  by  a  good  line ;  he  sought  to  produce 
glorions  paragraphs  and  Eyatema  of  harmony,  or,  as  ho 
himself  czpresses  it, 

"  Many  a  winilmg  bout 
Of  linked  sweeUiBU  long;  dr&wn  out." 

Such,  therefore,  as  I  have  now  defined  it,  I  shall  con- 
sider the  sense  of  the  word  "  Poetry  ;  "  pleasurable  excite- 
ment is  its  origin  and  object ;  pleasure  is  the  m^io  cii-cJe 
ont  of  which  the  poet  must  not  dare  to  tread.  Part  of  my 
definition,  yon  will  be  aware,  would  apply  equally  to  the 
arts  of  painting  and  mnsic,  as  to  poetry :  but  to  the  last 
are  added  words  and  metre,  so  that  my  definition  is  strictly 
and  logically  applicable  to  poetry,  and  to  poetry  only,  which 
prodaces  delight,  the  piirent  of  so  many  virtues.  When  I 
was  in  Italy,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  pursued  painting  almost 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  madness,  believing  it  superior  to 
every  oiher  art,  heard  the  definition  I  have  given,  acknow- 
ledged its  correctness,  and  admitted  the  pre-eminenca  of 
poetry. 

I  never  shall  forget,  when  in  Some,  the  acute  sensation 
of  pain  I  experienced  on  beholding  the  frescoes  of  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angelo,  and  on  reflecting  that  they  were  in- 
debted for  their  preservation  solely  to  the  durable  material 
apon  which  they  were  painted.  There  they  are,  the  per- 
manent monuments  (permanent  as  long  as  walls  and  plaster 
last)  of  geniua  and  skill,  while  many  others  of  their  mighty 
works  have  become  the  spoils  of  insatiate  avarice,  or  the 
victims  of  wanton  barbarism.     How  grateful  ought  mtiii- 
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kind  to  be,  that  so  many  of  the  gre&i  literary  prodactions 
of  antiquity  have  come  down  to  ns — ^that  the  works  of 
Homer,  Euclid,  and  Plato,  have  been  preserved — ^while  we 
possess  those  of  Bacon,  Newton,  Milton,  Shakspere,  and 
of  so  many  other  living-dead  men  of  our  own  island. 
These,  fortunately,  may  be  considered  indestructible :  they 
shall  remain  to  us  till  the  end  of  time  itself — till  time,  in 
the  words  of  a  great  poet  of  the  age  of  Shakspere,  has 
thrown  his  last  dart  at  death,  and  shall  himself  sub- 
mit to  the  final  and  inevitable  destruction  of  all  created 
matter.^ 

A  second  irruption  of  the  Goths  and  Yandals  could  not 
now  endanger  their  existence,  secured  as  they  are  by  the 
wonders  of  modem  invention,  and  by  the  affectionate 
admiration  of  myriads  of  human  beings.  It  is  as  nearly 
two  centuries  as  possible  since  Shakspere  ceased  to  write, 
but  when  shall  he  cease  to  be  read  P  When  shall  he  cease 
to  give  light  and  delight  P  Yet  even  at  this  moment  he  is 
only  receiving  the  first-fruits  of  that  glory,  which  must 
continue  to  augment  as  long  as  our  language  is  spoken. 
English  has  given  immortality  to  him,  and  he  has  given 
immortality  to  English.  Shakspere  can  never  die,  and 
the  language  in  which  he  wrote  must  with  him  live  for 
ever. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  some  prejudices  have  attached 
themselves  to  the  name  of  our  illustrious  countryman, 
which  it  will  be  necessary  for  me  first  to  endeavour  to  over- 
come.    On  the  continent,  we  may  remark,  the  works  of 

*  He  alludes  to  Ben  Jonson's  epitaph  on  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  i 

*^  Underneath  this  sable  herse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  yerse, 
Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother. 
Death !  ere  thou  hast  slain  another, 
Leam'd,  and  fair,  and  good  as  she. 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee." 
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Stfttspere  are  honoured  in  a  double  way — byfcheadi 
of  the  Germans,  and  by  the  contempt  of  the  French. 

Among  other  pointa  of  objection  taken  by  the  French, 
perhaps,  the  moat  noticeable  is,  that  he  has  not  observed 
the  sacred  unities,  ho  hallovred  by  the  practice  of  their  own 
extolled  tragediana.  They  hold,  of  course,  after  Comeille 
and  Racine,  that  Sophocles  is  the  most  perfect  model  for 
tragedy,  and  Aristotle  its  most  infallible  censor ;  and  that 
as  Hamlet,  Lear,  Macbeth,  and  other  dramas  by  Shakspere, 
are  not  framed  apon  that  model,  and  conseqaently  not 
subject  to  the  same  laws,  they  maintain  (not  having  im- 
partiality enough  to  question  the  model,  or  to  deny  the 
roles  of  the  Stagirite)  that  Shakspere  was  a  sort  of 
irregular  genius — that  ho  is  now  and  then  tasteful  and 
tonohing,  hat  generally  incorrect ;  aad,  in  short.,  that  he 
was  &  mere  child  of  nature,  who  did  not  know  any  better 
than  to  writ«  as  he  has  written. 

It  is  an  old,  and  I  have  hitherto  esteemed  it  a  juat, 
Latin  maxim,  Oportet  diacentem  credere,  edoctuin  juAicare; 
bat  modem  practice  has  inverted  it,  and  it  ought  now 
rather  to  stand,  Oportet  discentem  judisare,  edootum,  credere^ 
To  remedy  this  mistake  there  is  but  one  conrae,  namely,  the 
acquirement  of  knowledge.  I  have  often  run  the  risk  of 
applying  to  the  ignorant,  who  assumed  the  post  and 
province  of  judges,  a  ludicrous,  hut  not  inapt  simile  :  they 
remind  me  of  a  congregation  of  frogs,  involved  in  darkness 
in  a  ditch,  who  keep  an  eternal  croaking,  until  a  lant«m  is 
bponght  near  the  scene  of  tbeir  disputation,  when  they 
instantly  cease  their  discordant  harangaea.  They  may  bo 
more  politely  resembled  to  night-flies,  which  flutter  round 
the  glimmering  of  a  feeble  taper,  but  are  overpowered  by 
the  dazzling  splendour  of  noon-day.  Nor  can  it  be  other- 
wise, until  the  prevalent  notion  is  exploded,  that  knowledge 
is  eaa-ly  taught,  and  until  the  conviction  is  general,  that 
the  haidert  thing  learned  is  that  people  are  ignorant.     All 
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are  ftpt  eDongli  to  discover  and  expose  the  igDorance  of 
their  friends,  bnt  their  blind  faith  in  their  own  sufficiencj 
is  something  more  than  marvellous. 

Some  persons  have  contended  that  mathematics  onghtto 
be  taught  by  making  the  illustrations  obvious  to  the  senses. 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  or  injurious :  it  ought  to  be  our 
never-ceasing  efEort  to  make  people  think,  not  feel ;  and  it 
is  very  much  owing  to  this  mistake  that,  to  those  who  do 
not  think,  and  have  not  been  made  to  think,  Shakspere  has 
been  found  so  difficult  of  comprehension.  The  condition  of 
the  stage,  and  the  chai*acter  of  the  times  in  which  our  great 
poet  flourished,  must  first  of  all  be  taken  into  account,  in 
considering  the  question  as  to  his  judgment.  If  it  were 
possible  to  say  which  of  his  great  powers  and  qualifications 
is  more  admirable  than  the  rest,  it  unquestionably  appears 
to  me  that  his  judgment  is  the  most  wonderful ;  and  at  this 
conviction  I  have  arrived  after  a  careful  comparison  of  his 
productions  with  those  of  his  best  and  greatest  contempo- 
raries.* 

1  "  Pope  was  under  the  common  error  of  his  age,  an  error,  far  firom 
being  sufficiently  exploded  even  at  the  present  day.  It  consists  (as  I 
explained  at  large,  and  proved  in  detail,  in  my  public  lectures)  in  mis- 
taking for  the  essentials  of  the  Greek  stage  certain  rules,  which  the  wise 
poets  imposed  upon  themselves,  in  order  to  render  all  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  drama  consistent  with  those  that  had  been  forced  upon  them  by 
circumstances  independent  of  their  will ;  out  of  which  circumstances  the 
drama  itself  arose.  The  circumstances  in  the  time  of  Shakspere,  which 
it  was  equally  out  of  his  power  to  alter,  were  difTerent,  and  such  as,  in 
my  opinion,  allowed  a  far  wider  sphere,  and  a  deeper  and  more  human  in* 
terest.  Critics  are  too  apt  to  forget,  that  rules  are  but  means  to  an  end  ; 
consequently,  where  the  ends  are  different,  the  rules  must  be  likewise  so. 
We  must  have  ascertained  what  the  end  is,  before  we  can  determine 
what  the  rules  ought  to  be.  Judging  under  this  impression,  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  my  full  conviction,  that  the  consummate  judgment  (if 
Shakspere,  not  only  in  the  general  construction,  but  in  all  the  detail  of 
his  dramas,  impressed  me  with  greater  wonder,  than  even  the  might  of, 
his  genius,  or  the  depth  of  his  philosophy." — S.  T.  Colericgb,  note 
to  chap.  ii.  of  the  Biographia  Literaria, 


If  indeed  "  Eing  Lear ''  were  to  be  tried  by  the  lawa 
which.  Aristotle  eatftblished,  and  Sophocles  obeyed,  it  mnat 
be  at  once  admitted  to  be  outrageously  irregular  ;  and  enp- 
posiag  the  rules  regarding  the  unities  to  be  founded  ouiuan 
and  nature,  Shatspere  must  be  condemned  for  arraying  his 
works  in  charms  with  which  they  ought  never  to  have  beeu 
decorated.  I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  both  were  right 
in  their  divergent  coursea,  and  that  they  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion  by  a  different  process. 

Without  entering  into  matters  which  must  be  generally 
known  to  persona  of  education,  respecting  the  origin  of 
tragedy  and  comedy  among  the  Greeks,  it  niay  be  observed, 
that  the  unities  grew  mainly  out  of  the  size  and  construction 
of  the  ancient  theatrea  :  the  plays  represented  were  made  to 
include  within  a  short  space  of  time  events  which  it  is  im- 
poasible  should  have  occurred  in  that  short  space.  This  fact 
alone  eatahlishes,  that  aU  dramatic  performances  were  then 
looked  npon  merely  as  ideal.  It  ia  the  same  with  us ;  no- 
body Bupposes  that  a  tragedian  suffers  real  pain  when  he  ia 
stabbed  or  tortured  ;  or  that  a  comedian  is  in  fact  trana- 
ported  with  delight  when  Bnccessful  in  pretended  love. 

If  we  want  to  witness  mere  pain,  we  can  visit  the 
hospitals :  if  we  seek  the  exhibition  of  mere  pleaaare,  we  can 
find  it  in  bali-rooma.  It  ia  the  representation  of  it,  not  the 
reality,  that  we  require,  the  imitation,  and  not  the  thing 
itself  i  and  we  prononnce  it  good  or  bad  in  proportion  aa 
the  representation  is  an  incorrect,  or  a  correct  imitation. 
The  true  pleasare  we  derive  from  theatrical  performances 
arises  from  the  fact  that  they  are  nnreal  and  fictitious.  If 
dying  agonies  were  unfeigned,  who,  in  these  days  of  civili- 
sation, cottid  derive  gratification  from  beholding  tbem  ? 

Performances  in  a  large  theatre  made  it  ueceaaaiy  that 
the  human  voice  should  be  nnnaturally  and  nnmnsically 
stretched  ;  and  hence  the  introduction  of  recitative,  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  pleasantly  artificial  the  distortion  of 
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the  face,  and  straining  of  the  Toice,  occasioned  bj  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  boilding.  The  fact  that  the  ancient  chomsos 
were  always  on  the  stage  made  it  impossible  that  any  change 
of  place  shonld  be  represented,  or  even  supposed. 

The  origin  of  the  English  stage  is  less  boastf  ol  than  that 
of  the  Greek  stage :  like  the  constitution  under  which  we 
live,  though  more  barbarous  in  its  derivation,  it  gives  more 
genuine  and  more  difhised  liberty,  than  Athens  in  the  zenith 
of  her  political  glory  ever  possessed.  Our  earliest  dramatic 
performances  were  religious,  founded  chiefly  upon  Scripture 
history ;  and,  although  countenanced  by  the  clergy,  they 
were  filled  with  blasphemies  and  ribaldry,  such  as  the 
most  hardened  and  desperate  of  the  present  day  would  not 
dare  to  utter.  In  these  representations  vice  and  the  principle 
of  evil  were  personified ;  and  hence  the  introduction  of  fools 
and  clowns  in  dramas  of  a  more  advanced  period. 

While  Shakspere  accommodated  himself  to  the  taste  and 
spirit  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  his  genius  and  his 
judgment  taught  him  to  use  these  characters  with  terrible 
effect,  in  aggravating  the  misery  and  agony  of  some  of  his 
most  distressing  scenes.  This  result  is  especially  obvious 
in  *'  King  Lear :  '*  the  contrast  of  the  Fool  wonderfully 
heightens  the  colouring  of  some  of  the  most  painful  situa- 
tions, where  the  old  monarch  in  the  depth  and  fuiy  of  his 
despair,  complains  to  the  warring  elements  of  the  ingratitude 
of  his  daughters. 

cc Spit^  fiygf  gpout,  rain  ! 

Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters : 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  nnkindness, 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  cali'd  you  children ; 
You  owe  me  no  subscription :  then,  let  fall 
Tour  horrible  pleasure ;  here  I  stand,  your  slave, 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despis'd  old  man." 

King  Lear^  Act  iiL,  Scene  2. 

Just  afterwardi^,  the  Fool  interposes,  to  heighten  and 
inflame  the  passion  of  the  scene. 


^Kf H 

^^^^^^^^^Btamos,  though  perhaps  in  a  less  degree,  onr  ^^^H 
P^^H^QHOtos  evinced  the  same  skill  and  felicit;  of  treat-  ^^^H 
'      mM)t;  and  in  no  instance  can  it  be  inativ  alleged  of  him.  " 


mM)t;  and  in  no  instance  can  it  be  jnatly  alleged  of  him 
as  it  may  be  of  some  of  the  ablest  of  his  contempomries,  , 
that  he  introduced  his  fool,  or  his  clown,  merely  for  the 
BOko  of  exciting  the  laughter  of  his  audiences.  ShakEpero 
had  &  loftier  and  a  better  purpose,  and  in  this  respect 
availed  himself  of  resonrces,  which,  it  would  almost  seem, 
he  alone  possessed. 


Report  of  the  Third  Lecture. 

The  following  report  of  the  third  lecture  ia  taken  from 
the  "Morning  Chronicle  "  : — 

"Laat  night  Mr.  Coleridge  delivered  his  third  lecture. 
He  commenced  by  resuming  his  definition,  or  rather,  as  he 
expressed  it,  his  description  of  poetry.  He  said  that  the 
proper  aotitbesis  of  poetry  was  not  prose,  bat  science,  and 
that  the  former  was  distingnished  from  the  latter  by  having 
intellectual  pleasure  for  its  object,  and  attaining  its  end  by 
the  language  natural  to  us  in  a  state  of  powerful  excitement. 
It  was  different  from  other  kinda  of  composition  by  pro- 
ducing pleasure  from  the  whole,  in  consistency  -with  tlio 
subordinate  pleasnre  from  the  component  parts ;  and  the 
design  of  it  was  to  communicate  as  much  immediate 
pleasnre  as  is  consistent  with  the  largest  enm  of  pleasnre 
from  the  whole.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  poet  renders 
more  gratefnl  what  is  already  pleasing,  but  he  must  perform 
the  more  difficult  duty,  by  the  magic  of  his  art,  of  extract- 
ing  pleasure  from  paia.  The  lecturer  having  much  ampli- 
fied in  this  portion  of  his  address,  deeming  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  it  should  be  correctly  understood,  in  order 
that  what  he  should  in  future  offer  might  be  intelligible ; 
he  next  adverted  te  some  passages  in  the  Fsalms,  tmd  Isaiiih, 
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to  show  the  nnmerons  hexameters  with  which  the  sacred 
writings  abound,  as  the  poetical  form  in  which  we  express 
oarselves  nnder  the  strong  impulses  of  passion.  Having 
disposed  of  this  introductory  matter,  he  advanced  to  the 
consideration  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  Shakspere,  which 
he  prefaced  with  some  remarks  on  the  Unities,  particularly 
those  of  time  and  place,  the  neglect  of  which  he  justified  in 
our  great  poet,  pointing  ont  the  reasons  which  made  it  ne- 
cessary that  by  the  Greek  dramatists  they  should  be  atten- 
tively regarded.  Among  these  were  the  constant  presence 
of  the  chorus,  and  the  extent  of  the  theatres  adapted  to  receive 
the  entire  state  within  the  inclosure.  Among  the  objections 
to  Shakspere,  he  observed,  that  it  had  been  SEiid  that  he  was 
not  a  close  copyist  of  nature.  Mr.  Coleridge  contended 
that  snch  a  transcript  of  nature,  instead  of  being  a  beauty, 
would  be  a  blemish ;  that  his  business  was  not  to  copy,  but 
to  imitate.  It  was  not  the  Nurse  in  '  Romeo  and  Juliet,' 
not  the  Dogberry  in  another  of  his  productions,  we  admired, 
but  it  was  the  poet  himself,  assuming  these  shapes,  and  ex- 
hibiting under  these  forms  all  the  force  and  magnitude  of 
his  own  powers.  It  reminded  him,  said  the  lecturer,  of  the 
Proteus  in  the  elegant  mythology  of  the  Ancients,  who  be- 
came a  sea,  or  a  lion ;  but  under  these  and  the  multitudinous 
resemblances  he  assumed  retaining  always  the  awful  charac- 
ter of  the  divinity.  Mr.  Coleridge  concluded  with  remark- 
ing that  in  his  future  addresses  he  should  perhaps  shock  the 
feelings  of  many  of  his  auditors  by  difPering  in  sentiment 
from  those  whom  he  had  long  venerated,  but  he  must  make 
every  other  consideration  yield  to  the  paramount  authority 
of  truth,  whatever  might  be  the  consequences  to  himself  and 
others." 
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.fiepofi  of^  Fourth  Lecbtrem 

In  the ''  Morning  Chronicle'*  we  find  the  following  repori 
of  the  f onrih  lectnre : — 

**  The  Lecturer  oommenced  his  addiess  with  adTcrting 
to  the  period  when  Shakspere  wrote,  and  the  disoonrage- 
ments  of  the  poet  from  the  prejodioes  which  prevailed 
against  his  divine  art.  He  conceiTed,  with  Malope,  that 
Shakspere  h^an  his  pahlic  career  about  1591,  when  he  was 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  From  the  rank  his  father  sus- 
tained, he  did  not  credit  the  stories  of  the  humble  situation 
of  the  x>oet,  whose  earliest  productions  he  considered  to  be 
*  Venus  and  Adonis,'  and  *  Lucrece,'  and  from  these  it  was 
easy  to  predict  his  future  greainess.  *Poda  natcUmr  wm 
fit  J  With  these  models  we  could  discern  that  he  possessed 
at  least  two  indications  of  his  character — he  was  not 
merely  endowed  with  a  thirst  for  the  end,  but  he  enjoyed 
an  ample  capability  of  the  means ;  and  in  the  selection  of 
his  subject  he  distinguished  one  that  was  &r  removed  from 
his  private  interests,  feelings,  and  circumstances.  A  third 
was  that  the  *  Venus  and  Adonis '  is  immediate  in  its  im- 
pulse on  the  senses ;  everything  is  seen  and  heard,  as  if 
represented  by  the  most  consummate  actors.  The  poet, 
not  as  Ariosto,  not  as  Wieland,  speaks  to  our  sensual  sppe- 
tites ;  but  he  has  by  his  wonderful  powers  raised  the  stu- 
dent to  his  own  level,  a  thousand  exterior  images  forming 
his  rich  drapery,  and  all  tending  to  profound  reflection,  so 
as  to  overpower  and  extinguish  everything  derogatory  and 
humiliating.  As  little  can  the  mind,  thus  agitated,  vield  to 
low  desire,  as  the  mist  can  sleep  on  the  surface  of  our 
northern  Windermere^  when  the  strong  wind  is  driving  the 
lake  onward  with  foam  and  billows  before  it.  There  are 
three  requisites  to  form  the  poet :  1.  Sensibility ;  2.  Imagi- 
nation; 3.  Power  of  Association.     The  last  and  least  is 


1 


L 


pvincipalJy  conBpicaons  io  tbia  production ;  bat  althongh 
tbe  leaat,  it  is  jet  a  characteristic  and  great  excelleace  of 
his  art  The  Lecturer  having  read  the  deBcription  of  the 
horse  and  the  hare  in  the  same  piece,  next  proceeded  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  '  Lucrece,'  in  which,  he  said,  we 
observe  tbe  impetuous  vigour  and  activity,  with  a  much 
larger  display  of  profound  reflection,  and  a  perfect  dominion 
over  the  whole  of  our  language — but  nothing  deeply 
pathetic. 

"  Shakspere  was  no  child  of  natnre,  he  was  not  possessed, 
but  he  was  in  possession  of  all.  He  was  under  no  exterior 
control,  but  early  comprehending  every  part  and  incident 
of  human  being,  his  knowledge  became  habitanl,  and  at 
length  he  acquired  that  superiority  by  which,  obtaining  the 
two  golden  pillars  of  onr  English  PamasBUS,  he  gave  the 
second  to  Milton,  preserving  for  himself  the  first. 

"  In  esamining  the  dramatic  works  of  Shakspere,  Mr. 
Coleridge  said  he  should  rather  pursue  the  psychological 
than  the  chronological  order,  which  bad  been  so  warmlj 
disputed.  To  the  first  stage  he  should  refer  '  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,'  'All's  Well  that  Ends  "Well,'  '  Romeo  and 
Juliet,'  '  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,'  '  As  Ton  Like  It,' 
'  Twelfth  Night,'  which  was  produced  when  the  genius  of 
the  poet  was  ripening.  Then  he  should  follow  him  through 
'  Troilns  and  Cressida,'  '  Cymbebne,'  '  The  Merchant  of 
Venice,'  and  'Much  Ado  about  Nothing.'  Last,  to  the 
grandest  efforts  ot  his  pen,  'Macbeth,'  '  Lear,'  '  Hamlet,' 
and  'Othello.'  These  interesting  subjects  were  reserved 
for  the  next  and  tbe  ensaing  lectures.  After  some  short 
comparative  observations,  principally  in  vindication  of  the 
great  dramatists,  Mr.  Coleridge  concluded  with  a  single 
passage  from  Bums,  to  show  the  capacity  of  the  poet  to 
give  novelty  and  freshness,  profundity  and  wisdom,  enter- 
tainment and  instruction,  to  the  most  famdiar  objects. 
This   is  eminently  conspicuous,  when  the  transient  cha- 


racter  of  his  subject  is  thos  bea.utifall7  expressed  hj  tlie 
BcottUih  bard : — 


now  that  taHa  □pon  a  ni 
it  white,  then  gune  for  e^ 


Note  of  Mr.  Collier  on  the  Fourth  Lecture,  from  kit  Preface. 

"  I  have  no  note  of  my  own  of  Coleridge's  fourth  Lee- 

tnre,  but  among  my  mother's  papers  I  met  wit 

random  by  her ■which  she  had  made  after  that  Lecture, 

from  which  I  laam,  that  in  it  Coleridge  especially  treated 
of  the  order  in  which  Shakspere  had  written  his  di-amas. 
There  they  stand  thus — 


Love's  Lahonr'a  Lost 

Romeo  and  Juliet. 

All's  Well  that  Ends  Well. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

As  Ton  Lite  It. 

Twelfth  Night. 

HeaBure  for  Measure. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

Merchant  of  Venice, 

Troilos  and  Creasida. 

Cymbeline. 

Macbeth. 

King  Lear. 

Hamlet. 

Othello. 

Tempest. 


Youthful  Plays. 


Manly  Playa. 


"He  proposed  to  speak  of  the  historical  dramas  separately, 
but  it  ia  not  stated  in  what  order  he  meant  to  take  them. 
We  see  above,  that  '  As  You  Like  It '  he  placed  among 
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the  plays  written  in  manhood,  and  there  is  no  mention  of 
*  Titus  Andronicns,'  *The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,' 
^  Coriolanas,'  '  Timon  of  Athens,'  *  Julius  CsBsar,'  and 
some  others.  As  aboye,  Coleridge  might  not  intend  to 
enumerate  all." 

Compare  with  this  the  remarks,  in  the  second  division  of 
this  volume,  on  the  order  of  Shakspere*s  plays. 
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LECTURE   VI. 

'  j  "HE  recollection  o£  what  has  been  said  hf  sonxe  of  Ma 
biographers,  on  the  snppoBed  fact  that  Hilton  re- 
ceived corporcil  panishment  at  college,  isdaces  me  to  ex- 
press my  entire  dissent  from  the  notion,  that  flogging  or 
caning  has  a  tendency  to  degrade  and  debase  the  minda  of 
bojB  at  school.  In  my  opinion  it  is  an  entire  mistake; 
since  this  speeiee  of  caetigatioa  has  not  only  been  inflicted 
time  ont  of  mind,  but  those  who  are  subjected  to  it  are  well 
aware  that  the  very  highest  persona  in  the  realm,  and  those 
to  whom  people  are  accustomed  to  look  up  with  most 
respect  and  reverence,  sach  as  the  judges  of  the  land,  have 
quietly  submitted  to  it  in  their  pupilage. 

I  well  remember,  about  twenty  years  ago,  an  advertise- 
ment from  a  schoolmaster,  in  which  he  assured  tender- 
hearted and  foolish  parents,  that  corporal  punishment  was 
never  inflicted,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity  ;  and 
that  even  then  the  rod  was  composed  of  lilies  and  roses, 
the  latter,  I  conclude,  stripped  of  their  thorns.  What,  let 
me  Bsk,  has  been  the  consequence,  in  many  cases,  of  the 
abolition  of  flogging  in  schools  ?  Belnctance  to  remove  a 
pimple  has  not  unfrequently  transferred  the  disease  to  the 
vitals :  sparing  the  rod,  for  the  correction  of  minor  faults, 
has  ended  in  the  commission  of  the  highest  crimes.  A  man 
of  great  reputation '  (I  should  rather  say  of  great  notoriety) 
eometimes  punished  the  pupils  under  his  care  by  suspend- 
I     iag  them  from  the  ceiling  in  baskets,  exposed  to  the  deri- 

■^^B  '  Eee  H.  C.  Kobinaon'a  Diaiy,  Dec.  5,  pp.  22,  S4. 
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a  of  their  Bchool-followH  ;  at  otLer  times  be  pinned  npon 
the  clothes  of  the  offender  a  number  of  last  dying'  speec^iea 
and  confessioDE,  and  employed  another  boy  to  walk  before 
the  culprit,  making  the  oaaal  monotocona  lamentation  and 
ontcry. 
On  one  occasion  this  absurd,  and  really  degrading,  ptmish- 
B  inSictcd  because  a  boy  read  with  a  tone,  although, 
1  may  observe  in  passing,  that  reading  with  intonation,  ia 
strictly  natural,  and  therefore  truly  proper,  excepting  in 
he  eicess.' 

Then,  as  to  the  character  and  effect  of  the  punishment 
just  noticed,  what  must  a  parent  of  well  regulated  a 


etrnctcd  mind  think  of  the  exhibition  of  1 


L  the 


"  ThiB  WHS  the  Lecturor'g  own  tnode  of  renitiiig  rene,  a.nd  even  In 
te  there  was  &d  approach  lo  intonation.    I  bave  beard  bim  read 
Dser  with  snch  an  excess  (M  use  his  own  word)  in  this  respect,  that 
:>  a  song.  In  blank  verse  it  vat  leas,  but  still  appa- 
rent.    Millon's  '  Libert;  of  unlicensed  Frinling'  wu  a  farourite  piece 
of  rhetorical  writing,  and  portions  of  it  I  have  heard  Coleridge  recite, 
never  withont  a.  son  of  habitnal  rise  and  fall  of  Che  voice.'— J.  F.  C. 

This  method  of  reading  verse,  one,  at  least,  of  Coleridge's  hearers  dis- 
approved of^Mr.  H.  H.  Carwardine.  He  knew  Coleridge  personally, 
and  took  notes  of  his  lectures  in  181B,  which  notes  we  shall  produce 
later  on.  "  Mr.  C,"  he  remaj-hs,  "  has  a  solemii  and  pompous  mode  of 
delivery,  which  ha  applies  indlscrimiTialelj  to  the  elevated  and  the 
familiar  ;  and  he  reads  poetry,  I  think,  as  ill  as  any  man  I  ever  beard." 
See  "  Notes  and  Queries,"  April  3,  1870. 

Emerson,  speaking  of  his  visit  to  Coleridge  in  1633,  records  :  "  Wtien 
I  roEe  lo  go,  he  said, '  I  do  not  know  whether  jou  care  about  poetry, 
bnt  I  will  repeat  sumc  verses  I  lately  made  on  my  baptismal  anniver* 
sary,'  and  he  recited  with  strong  emphasis,  standing,  ten  or  twelve  linea, 
beginning, 

'  Burn  unto  God  in  Chrisl— 

The  quotation  will  be  fonnd  in  chap.  i.  of  "  English  Traits." 

Gillman's  opinion  of  Coleridge's  reading  characteristicai ty  differs  from 
those  of  these  critics.  "  His  quotations,"  he  says,  "  from  the  poets,  of 
high  cliaracter,  were  most  feelingly  and  most  luminously  given,  as  by 
one  inspired  with  the  snbject."— GlLl.Min's  Life  iff  Cokrtdge,  p.  336. 
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nianner  I  have  described  ?  Here,  indeed,  i 
of  the  worst  and  lowest  kind ;  for  the  feeling*  of  »  cbiM 
-were  outraged,  and  made  to  asBociate  and  connect  tbera- 
selr«s  with  the  Eent^nce  on  an  abandoned  and  shameless 
criminal.  Who  woold  not  prefer  the  njomentaiT',  but  use- 
ful, impression  of  flogging,  to  this  gross  attack  upon  the 
moral  feeling  and  self-respect  of  a  bo;'  ?  Again,  as  to  the 
proper  mode  of  reading :  why  is  a  tone  in  reading  to  be 
visited  as  a  criminal  oSenoe,  especially  when  the  estimate 
of  that  offence  arises  out  of  the  ignorance  and  incompetence 
of  the  master  ?  Every  man  who  reads  with  trae  sensi- 
bility, especially  poetty,  most  read  with  a  tone,  since  it 
conveys,  with  additional  effect,  the  harmony  and  rhythm  of 
the  verse,  without  in  the  slighfest  degree  obscuring  tite 
meaning.  That  is  the  highest  point  of  excellence  in  read- 
ing, which  gives  to  everything,  whether  of  thought  or 
hmgnage,  its  most  just  expression.  There  may  be  a  wrong 
tone,  as  a  right,  and  a  wrong  tone  is  of  coame  to  be 
avoided ;  but  a  poet  writes  in  measure,  and  measure  is  best 
made  apparent  by  reading  with  a  tone,  which  heightenj 
the  verse,  and  does  not  in  any  respect  lower  the  sense. 
I  defy  any  man,  who  has  a  true  relish  of  the  beanty  of 
versification,  to  read  a  canto  of  "  The  Fairy  Qaeen," 
or  a  book  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  without  some  species  of 
intonation. 

In  various  instances  we  are  hardly  sensible  of  its  exis- 
tence, bat  it  does  eiiat,  and  persons  have  noi  scrupled  (o 
say,  and  I  believe  it,  that  the  tone  of  a  good  reader  may  be 
set  to  mnsical  notation.  If  in  these,  and  in  other  remarks 
that  fall  from  me,  I  appear  dogmatical,  or  dictatorial,  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  every  man  who  takes  upon  him- 
self to  lecture,  requires  that  he  should  be  considered  by  his 
bearers  capable  of  teaching  something  that  is  valoable,  or 
oE  saying  something  that  is  worth  hearing.  In  a  mixed 
audience  not  a  few  are  desirous  of  instruction,  and  bi 
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reqaire  it ;  bat  placed  in  my  present  situation  I  consider 
myself,  not  as  a  man  who  carries  moveables  into  an  empty 
house,  bat  as  a  man  who,  entering  a  generally  well  famished 
dwelling,  exhibits  a  light  which  enables  the  owner  to  see 
what  is  still  wanting.  I  endeavour  to  introduce  the  means 
of  ascertaining  what  is,  and  is  not,  in  a  man's  own  mind. 

Not  long  since,^  when  I  lectured  at  the  Boyal  Institntion, 
I  had  the  honour  of  sitting  at  the  desk  so  ably  occupied  by 
Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who  may  be  said  to  have  elevated  the 
art  of  chemistry  to  the  dignity  of  a  science ;  who  has  dis- 
covered that  one  common  law  is  applicable  to  the  mind  and 
to  the  body,  and  who  has  enabled  us  to  give  a  full  and  per- 
fect Amen  to  the  great  axiom  of  Lord  Bacon,  that  know- 
ledge is  power.  In  the  delivery  of  that  course  I  carefuDy 
prepared  my  first  essay,  and  received  for  it  a  cold  suffrage 
of  approbation:  from  accidental  causes  I  was  unable  to 
study  the  exact  form  and  language  of  my  second  lecture, 
and  when  it  was  at  an  end,  I  obtained  universal  and  heart- 
felt applause.  What  a  lesson  was  this  to  me  not  to  elaborate 
my  materials,  nor  to  consider  too  nicely  the  expressions  I 
should  employ,  but  to  trust  mainly  to  the  extemporaneous 
ebullition  of  my  thoughts.  In  this  conviction  I  have  ven- 
tured to  come  before  you  here ;  and  may  I  add  a  hope,  that 
what  I  offer  will  be  received  in  a  similar  spirit  P  It  is  true 
that  my  matter  may  not  be  so  accurately  arranged :  it  may 
not  dovetail  and  fit  at  all  times  as  nicely  as  could  be  wished; 
but  you  shall  have  my  thoughts  warm  from  my  heart,  and 
fresh  from  my  understanding:  you  shall  have  the  whole 
skeleton,  although  the  bones  may  not  be  put  together  with 
the  utmost  anatomical  skill. 

The  immense  advantage  possessed  by  men  of  genius  over 
men  of  talents  can  be  illustrated  in  no  stronger  manner, 

__  • 

^  In  1810.  See  the  extract  from  Mr.  Collier's  Diary,  dated  October 
29,  in  the  introductory  matter,  in  which  also  Coleridge  relates  thii 
experience. 
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I        than  by  a  compi 


than  b^  a  comparison  of  the  l>ecefits  reEalting  to  mankind 
from  the  works  of  Homer  and  of  Thncydidea.  The  ments 
and  claims  of  Timcrdidee,  as  s  b-ietorian,  are  at  once  ad- 
mitted; bnt  what  care  we  for  tbe  incidents  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War  ?  An  indiridaal  maj  be  ignorant  of  them, 
as  far  as  regards  the  particular  narrative  of  Thncydidea ; 
bnt  -woe  to  that  Btatesman,  or,  I  may  say,  woe  to  that  man, 
w'io  has  not  availed  himself  of  the  wisdom  contained  ia 
"  ie  tale  of  Troy  divine  !  " 

hord  Bacon  has  beantifally  espreEsed  this  idea,  where  he 
talks  of  the  instability  and  destruction  of  the  monnmenta 
of  the  greatest  heroes,  and  compares  them  with  the  ever' 
lasting  writings  of  Homer,  one  word  of  which  has  never 
been  lost  since  the  days  of  Piaistratns.  Like  a  mighty  ship, 
they  have  passed  over  the  sea  of  time,  not  leaving  a  mere 
ideal  track,  which  soon  altogether  disappears,  bnt  leaving  a 
train  of  glory  in  its  wake,  present  and  enduring,  daily  acting 
upon  oar  minds,  and  ennobling  na  by  grand  thonghts  and 
images :  to  this  work,  perhaps,  the  bravest  of  onr  soldiery 
may  trace  and  attribute  some  of  their  heroic  achievements. 
Jnst  as  the  body  is  to  the  immortal  mind,  so  are  the  actions 
of  onr  bodily  powers  in  proportion  to  those  by  which,  inde- 
pendent of  individaal  continnity,  we  are  governed  for  ever 
and  ever;  by  which  we  call,  not  only  the  narrow  circle  of 
mankind  (narrow  comparatively)  as  they  now  exist,  our 
brethren,  bnt  by  which  we  carry  onr  being  into  fntore 
ages,  and  call  all  who  shall  succeed  na  onr  brethren,  nntil 
at  length  we  arrive  at  that  exalted  state,  when  we  ghall 
welcome  into  Heaven  thousands  and  thonsands,  who  will 
exdaim — "  To  jon  I  owe  the  first  development  of  my 
imagination;  to  yon  I  owe  the  withdrawing  of  my  roind 
from  the  low  bmtal  part  of  my  nature,  to  the  lofty,  the  pore^ 
and  the  perpctnal." 

Adverting  to  the  snbject  more  immediately  before  ns,  I 
may  ohEcrve  that  I  hare  looked  at  the  reicrn  of  Elizabeth, 


interesting  on  many  acconnts,  with  pecaliar  pleagnre  and 
Batlsfaction,  because  it  famiabed  circum stances  so  favour- 
able to  the  ezistence,  and  to  the  full  deTelopment  of  tile 
powers  of  Shakspero.  The  Reformation,  just  completed, 
had  occaaioced  nnasual  activity  of  mind,  a  passion,  as  it 
were,  for  thinking,  and  for  the  discovery  and  nee  of  worda 
capable  of  eipreasing  the  objects  of  thought  and  invention. 
It  was,  consequently,  the  age  of  many  conceits,  and  an  age 
when,  for  a  time,  the  intellect  stood  saperior  to  the  moral 

,  The  diSerence  between  the  state  of  mind  in  the  reign  of 
,'  Elizabeth,  and  in  that  of  Charles  I.  ie  astonishing.  In  the 
'  former  period  there  was  an  amazing  development  of  power, 
but  all  connected  with  prudential  purposes — an  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  moral  feeling  with  the  full  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  and  the  accomplishment  of  certain 
practical  ends.  Then  lived  Bacon,  Burghley,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  a  galaxy  of  great  men, 
statesmen,  lawyers,  politicians,  philosophers,  and  poets ; 
and  it  is  lamentable  that  they  should  have  degraded  their 
mighty  powers  to  Each  base  designs  and  purposes,  dis- 
solving the  rich  pearls  of  their  great  faculties  in  a  worth- 
less acid,  to  be  drunken  by  a  harlot.  What  was  seeking 
the  favour  of  the  Queen,  to  a  man  like  Bacon,  bat  the  mere 
courtship  of  harlotry  ? 

Compare  this  age  with  that  of  the  republicans :  that 
indeed  was  an  awful  age,  as  compared  with  our  own. 
England  may  be  said  to  have  then  overflowed  from  the  ful- 
ness of  grand  principle — from  the  greatness  which  men  felt 
in  themselves,  abstracted  from  the  prudence  with  which 
they  ought  to  have  considered  whether  their  principles 
were,  or  were  not,  adapted  to  the  condition  of  mankind  at 
large.  Compare  the  revolution  then  efEectod  with  that  of 
a  day  not  long  past,  when  the  bubbling-up  and  overflowing 
was  occasioned  by  the  elevation  of  the  dregs — when  there 
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zisenfrom  ^keboosoBi  ts  i^is  vj^l  askd  loos  coarrerkBf  ixio 
scoixL.  foonded  a  moQardbTio  be  i£ie  paosiixkgfxis  bfcsf  ssid 
nuseiy  of  tiie  red  <7f  iDAzikiz^ 

It  is  afasoSntc^  nficemrr  to  TBOsilleeL  izus  *^k»  i,z^  za 
wlddk  Shalspere  ]iv«fl  -v-ie  odc  of  stcbs  aajnacs  ac9i«ijc£id  lo 
indhridiial  md  pradfiBnuil  psspoBes.  azid  Tirxt  asi  as«r  t^  sSzk 
moni  fpriing  and  loftr  pnzkcEpieu  v^jlesl  s^t^es  a  ^w^«^  of 
genins  tbe  powr  of  ThTialnTtg  of  all  xLExrs  5aL  icfencine  xd 
jJL  If,  tiieai,  w  s^xiali  •froij  i^sas  Srrfifrfipspfc  icick:  liiescr 
materiali  as  ilier  wert  pscseBHied  to  I^zl  aiad  jtx.  la  aZ 
ctffpHiial  pmputtci  prpdaced  tbg  aic[g  engid  tbbe]s  a*  oAerg 
attempted  to  psodoce  is  an  asv  ao  siii:^  zs-oev  ffcTOcrtlucL 
shaD  we  not  feel  and  a£kn3«r]c)d2<e  ^tC"  pnHaj  asud  it:il=Etf9s 
of  gemns — a  ligiat,  wiiSc^  ^toverer  ri  xa^g^  ftfaTTie  cc  a 
dni^;lu31,  was  as  pnre  as  i3a»  diTise  ^^.nr^j^  wirnh  avuu^ 
all  the  beaatr  ef  Batcse  r 

One  of  the  eogssaqpc&Tes  cf  tbe  iisa  psvnJ-sci  vs.  ^ibs 
period  when  Snikspere  fi^rimi^ied,  tzk^  thfci  pcssnoi  snat 
be  men  of  taVntii  in  pioportagn  as  iher 


jenee  to  the  data  wben  tbej  wesv  diaws  :  w'npa  we  isuc 
tliem  we  are  awise  tisat  tber  ase  acx  of  ocr  as*;,  a&i  is  odc: 
sense  tbej  maj  be  aaid  to  be  of  so  aee»  A  fr5e=id  cf  -g^'-^-*- 
well  Temaiked  of  Spenser,  dut  be  »  oas  of  ipMK:  ih& 
reader  nerer  knows  wbeve  be  k.  box  std  be  laxrm%,  froc 
tbe  eonaeioBBicss  wiibin  bim,  tbat  aill  is  as  nsscTtJ  azjid 
pioper,  as  if  tbe  ooontrr  wbeie  tbe  actaon  is  bod  weag  dii»- 
tincdj  poinded  oat,  and  TnirVed  down  in  n  sxsp.   Siuje 


is  as  mndi  ont  of  time,  as  Spenser  is  ons  of  sp^'st ;  jet  we 
fed  consrions,  tboogb  we  nerer  knew  tbat  sacm  nbmrargyri 
ywi^,  tbat  tber  migbt  exkt^and  are  sa^kS&i  wfs^  t£ie 
belief  in  tbesr  existence. 

This  circiunstanee  enaii'kd  Sbakspere  to  pazn  te^j, 
and  according  to  lie  coI-c?zrIrig  of  xa^Tsirs,  a  Tasx  t::ii.i#5T 
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of  personages  by  the  siiople  force  of  meditation :  he  h&d 
only  to  imitttte  certain  prirta  of  hig  own  character,  or  to 
exaggerate  such  as  existed  in  possibility,  and  they  were 
at  once  true  to  nature,  and  fragments  of  the  divine  nmid 
that  drew  thera.  Men  who  see  the  great  laminary  of  onr 
Bjsteni  through  Tarioua  optical  inatrumentg  declare  that  it 
Beema  either  square,  triangular,  or  round,  when  in  truth  it  is 
still  the  sun,  unchanged  in  shape  and  proportion.  So  with 
the  characters  of  our  great  poet :  some  may  think  them  of 
one  form,  and  some  of  another ;  bat  they  are  still  natara, 
still  Shakspere,  and  the  creatures  of  his  meditation. 

When  I  use  the  term  meditjition,  I  do  not  mean  that  our 
great  dramatist  was  without  observation  of  external  cir- 
cumstances :  quit©  the  reverse ;  but  mere  observation  may 
be  able  to  produce  an  accurate  copy,  and  even  to  famish  to 
other  men's  minds  more  than  the  copyist  professed;  bub 
what  is  produced  can  only  consist  of  parts  and  fragments, 
according  to  the  means  and  eitent  of  observation.  Medi- 
tation looks  at  every  character  with  int-erest,  only  as  it 
contains  something  generally  true,  and  such  as  might  bo 
expressed  in  a  philosophical  problem, 

Sliakspore's  characters  may  be  reduced  to  a  few — that  is 
to  say,  to  a  few  classes  of  characters.^  If  you  take  his 
gentlemen,  for  instance,  Biron  is  seen  again  in  Mercutio,  in 
Benedick,  and  in  several  others.  They  are  men  who  com- 
bine the  politeness  of  the  courtier  with  the  faculties  of  high 
intellect — those  powers  of  combination  and  severance  which 
only  belong  to  an  intellectual  mind.     The  wonder  is  how 

'  "Say  not  lliat  I  am  recommending  nbstnittiona,  for  these  clou. 
charaiieristies  whicli  conBlilute  the  instructive nea3  of  a  ehnrarter  ars  bo 
iDodilied  uii!  particularized  in  each  person  o!  tbe  i^hnksperiiui  drama, 
ttiaC  life  itself  duel  not  excite  more  distinctly  Ibat  Bense  of  individuality 
wliicli  belongs  to  real  exislencc." — From  tbe  "  Friend." 

See  remark  on  Kent,  in  Ihe  notes  on  Lear,  Act  i.,  Sc.  1,  in  tlie  fourth. 
peL'tion  of  tbe  second  division  of  this  volume  :  iJao,  notes  on  Chauoeft'l 
Appendi;!,  III. 


Shakspere   csn   tbaa   i 

micactUoas  pow^xs  of  oaatejiag  wink  fce  ■ 

betra jing  tbe  poei,  and  wiAoafe  enn  ytWJTJng  tke  cob- 

scionsness  of  hint. 

In  the  address  of  Mereotia  RganliBp  Qaeca  Kab^  wludi 
la  eo  well  knowntfaatit  w  ameoeM»7'toiepcatit,ii  to  ba 
noted  all  the  fsoBj  ot  tfae  poet ;  ^id  dw  Uu|—j,a  im  wUcb 
it  is  comvej^  ponenn  Bneh  faafii^  and  Mictly.  ttat  oae 
would  ahnoat  say  that  it  waaimpoariUe  far  it  fa>  he  thought, 
unless  it  were  thooght  as  natmaDj,  aad  witiual  tSort,  ae 
Mercntio  npeats  it.  Thiais  the  gicatart  by  whx^  Sbak- 
spere  combicea  the  poet  aad  tha  gCBlle^Ma  thsoaghaa^ 
borrowing  from  his  most  amiaUa  a 
could  combine  tiieni,a  perCEct  si 
in  all  tluLt  is  excellent  Cor  its  own  nike,  withoBt  v 
to  hinueU  as  ""■^"g  it,  and  bf  dat  wlncb  datiagaiikes 
Lim  &om  all  other  poets,  ailnded  to  bf  oae  s<  bis  adaireo 
in  a  short  poem,  where  be  teDs  as  thak  while  Sluln|fcie 
possessed  all  the  powers  of  a  ittasi.aiBd  man  tfeoa  a  naa, 
jet  he  had  all  the  fedings,  the  atmnbHitj,  the  parifyt  iaao- 
cence,  and  ddicacy  of  an  a&ctioaate  ^il  of  rij^bfaiii 

Before  I  enternponthementsof  tbetniged/a<''Baaieo 
and  Juliet,"  it  will  In  iii«  iiiiiij  for  me  to  saj'samethtngtif 
the  langn&ge  of  oar  connti^.  And  faeiB  I  beg  leave  to 
obserre,  that  althoogh  I  hare  annaaneed  these  aa  ie>!twws 
■pon  UHion  aad  Shakspere,  th^  are  in  nalitf,  as  alio 
staled  in  the  pra^wctna,  intaided  to  iDiistiato  Urn  psingfJta 
of  poetiy:  ther^re,  all  must  not  be  icgatded  aa  ncfc 
digresBMm  which  -ifuwi  pn*  ;T.mi»<;»tfij-»i«j  j.j>i.iy;«»ij  .»*»> 
to  those  writers.  I  faare  doaen  them,  in  order  to  briag 
Wider  the  notice  of  mjr  beszers  gnat  gencaal  trmths;  in 
fact,  whaterer  ma;  aid  mjael^  as  wdl  aa  otbcsi^  in  deeidin;  ^ 
upon  the  claims  of  all  writcts  of  all  eoBntziea. 

The  laagn^e,  that  is  to  saj  the  partienlar  loi^ae^  ia 
which  Shakspere  wrote,  caanot  be  left  oat  of  o 
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It  Will  not  be  disputed,  tliat  one  laDgaage  may  possess 
advantages  which  another  does  not  enjoy;  and  we  maj 
state  with  confidence,  that  English  excels  all  other  lan- 
guages in  the  number  of  its  practical  words.  The  French 
may  bear  the  palm  in  the  names  of  trades,  and  in  military 
and  diplomatic  terms.  Of  the  Grerman  it  may  be  said,  that, 
exclusive  of  many  mineralogical  words,  it  is  incomparable 
in  its  metaphysical  and  psychological  force:  in  another 
respect  it  nearly  rivals  the  Greek, 

**  The  learned  Greek,  rich  in  fit  epithets, 
Blest  in  the  lovely  marriage  of  pure  words  5"^ 

I  mean  in  its  capability  of  composition— of  formiug  com- 
pound words.  Italian  is  the  sweetest  and  softest  language ; 
Spanish  the  most  majestic.  All  these  have  their  peculiar 
faults  ;  but  I  never  can  agree  that  any  language  is  unfit  for 
poetry,  although  different  languages,  from  the  condition 
and  circumstances  of  the  people,  may  certainly  be  adapted 
to  one  species  of  poetry  more  than  to  another. 

Take  the  French  as  an  example.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  perspicuous  and  pointed  language  in  the  world,  and 
therefore  best  fitted  for  conversation,  for  the  expression  of 
light  and  airy  passion,  attaining  its  object  by  peculiar 
and  felicitous  turns  of  phrase,  which  are  evanescent,  and, 
like  the  beautifully  coloured  dust  on  the  wings  of  a 
butterfly,  must  not  be  judged  by  the  test  of  touch.  It 
appears  as  if  it  were  all  surface  and  had  no  substratum, 
and  it  constantly  most  dangerously  tampers  with  morals, 
without  positively  offending  decency  As  the  language 
for  what  is  called  modem  genteel  comedy,  all  others  must 
yield  to  French. 

Italian  can  only  be   deemed   second   to   Spanish,   and 

^  From  Act  i..  Scene  1,  of  "  Lingua,  or  the  Combat  of  the  Tongue  and 
the  Five  Senses."  This  drama  is  reprinted  in  Dodsley's  Old  Plajs, 
viil.  V.  (last  edition),  and  the  lines  may  be  found  on  p.  107  of  that 
volume. — J.  P.  C. 
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Spanish  to  Greek,  which  contains  all  the  excellences  of  all 
languages.  Italian,  though  sweet  and  soft,  is  not  deficient 
in  force  and  dignity ;  and  I  maj  appeal  to  Ariosto,  as  a 
poet  who  displays  to  the  ntmost  advantage  the  use  of  his 
native  tongue  for  all  purposes,  whether  of  passion,  sen- 
timent, humour,  or  description. 

But  in  English  I  find  that  which  is  possessed  by  no 
other  modem  language,  and  which,  as  it  were,  appropriates 
it  to  the  drama.  It  is  a  langnage  made  out  of  many,  and 
it  has  consequently  many  wards,  which  originally  had  the 
same  meaning ;  but  in  the  progress  of  society  those  words 
have  gradually  assumed  different  shades  of  meaning.  Take 
any  homogeneous  language,  such  as  German,  and  try  to 
translate  into  it  the  following  lines : — 

''Bat  not  to  one,  in  this  benighted  age. 

Is  that  difiner  inqiirmtiaa  giren. 
That  bnms  in  Shakspere's  or  in  Milion's  page. 

The  pomp  and  prodigality  of  hearen." 

GaAT's  Stanzas  to  BaUUy, 

In  German  it  would  be  necessary  to  say  '^the  pomp 
and  spendthriftness  of  heaven,''  because  the  Grerman  has 
not,  as  we  have,  one  word  with  two  such  distinct  meanings, 
one  expressing  the  nobler,  the  other  the  baser  idea  of  the 
same  action. 

The  monosyllabic  character  of  English  enables  us,  be- 
sides, to  express  more  meaning  in  a  shorter  compass  than 
can  be  done  in  any  other  language.  In  truth,  English 
may  be  called  the  harvest  of  the  unconscious  wisdom  of 
various  nations,  and  was  not  the  formation  of  any  par- 
ticular time,  or  assemblage  of  individuals.  Hence  the 
number  of  its  passionate  phrases — its  metaphorical  terms, 
not  borrowed  from  poets,  but  adopted  by  them.  Our 
commonest  people,  when  excited  by  passion,  constantly 
employ  them  :   if  a  mother  lose  her  child  she  is  full  of 
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the  wildest  fancies,  and  the  words  she  uses  assnme  a 
tone  of  dignity ;  for  the  constant  hearing  and  reading 
of  the  Bible  and  Liturgy  clothes  her  thoughts  not  only 
in  the  most  natural,  but  in  the  most  beautiful  forms  of 
language. 

I  have  been  induced  to  offer  these  remarks,  in  order  to 
obviate  an  objection  often  made  against  Shakspere  on 
the  ground  of  the  multitude  of  his  conceits.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  justify  every  conceit,  and  a  vast  number  have 
been  most  unfairly  imputed  to  him ;  for  I  am  satisfied  that 
many  portions  of  scenes  attributed  to  Shakspere  were 
never  written  by  him.  I  admit,  however,  that  even  in 
those  which  bear  the  strongest  characteristics  of  his  mind, 
there  are  some  conceits  not  strictly  to  be  vindicated.  The 
notion  against  which  I  declare  war  is,  that  whenever  a 
conceit  is  met  with  it  is  unnatural.  People  who  entertain 
this  opinion  forget,  that  had  they  lived  in  the  age  of 
Shakspere,  they  would  have  deemed  them  natural. 
Dryden  in  his  translation  of  Juvenal  has  used  the  words 
"  Look  round  the  world,"  which  are  a  literal  version  of  the 
original ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  has  swelled  and  expanded  this 
expression  into  the  following  couplet : — 

**  Let  obserration,  with  extensive  view, 
Survey  mankind  from  China  to  Peru ; " 

Vanity  of  Human  Wishes, 

mere  bombast  and  tautology ;  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Let 
observation  with  extensive  observation  observe  mankind 
extensively." 

Had  Dr.  Johnson  lived  in  the  time  of  Shakspere,  or 
even  of  Dryden,  he  would  never  have  been  guilty  of  such 
an  outrage  upon  common  sense  and  common  language; 
and  if  people  would,  in  idea,  throw  themselves  back  a 
couple  of  centuries,  they  would  find  that  conceits,  and  even 
puns,  were  very  allowable,  because  very  natural.     Puna 
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often  arise  oak  of  &  nm^iled  Kme  of  isr 
of  the  person  jnflirting  it^  and,  as  is 
natanl  wa j  of  f  ijni  ■iiig'  titti  nixfd  ffyjn:-g,  I  cosld 
point  out  pons  in  Shakspeic^  -viaere  t2ej  appear  alaiost 
as  if  the  first  (^wningB  of  the  mocsn  of  rdkSCTfr— vjjesv 
nothing  else  could  so  piopcflr  be  Bk£d.  Tids  s  sot 
peculiar  to  pons,  bnt  is  of  nmch  vidsr  acpTacasaop :  ^ead 
anj  pari  of  the  works  of  oar  great  drarat«,  azid 
oonTiction  comes  npon  jon  irxeBsabl j,  not  obJt  tkat  n 
he  pais  into  the  months  of  his  persocAges  mSgm  bare  u 
said,  bnt  thai  ii  mnsi  hare  been  aadd,  bfcanasg-  y^jr^t^?  lo 
proper  could,  hare  been  said. 

In  a  fiitare]ectarBlwinenter5i>aewbatia::$os2«h5sv>rr 
of  conceits,  and  thaw  the  wise  cse  that  has  her^sc&jFt  bsm. 
made  of  them.  I  will  now  (and  I  hope  it  wiH  be  meeEr^ 
with  fsTonr)  atiempi  a  defence  of  conoeitB  said  pass,  taiinz.^ 
m J  eramples  mainlj  from  the  poet  nnier  ccBsLdeaar^L 
I  admit,  of  coarse,  that  thej  maj  be  nSsappIied;  bos 
ihroaghoai  life,  I  maj  saj,  I  nerer  hare  daeoreRd  iLe 
wrong  use  of  a  thing,  withoat  having  prerioQaZj  disepreitd 
the  right  ose  of  it.  To  the  roong  I  woi^Id  re=sadL  tint  it 
is  always  nnwise  to  judge  of  anjthing  bj  hs  <irferts :  tike 
first  attempt  ong^  to  be  to  diBcorer  its  eretZeaem.  If  * 
man  come  into  mj  companj  and  abuse  a  hook,  Idm  inrtf^iret 
coming  down  like  water  from  a  shower  bath,  I  neri?  f^l 
oUiged  to  him :  he  probablj  tells  me  no  news,  f c/r  aL 
wodks,  even  the  best,  have  defects,  ax^d  thej  are  tstsZr 
seen ;  bat  if  a  man  show  me  beaataes,  I  thank  him  for  Hs 
infonnation,  becanse,  in  mj  time,  I  have  imfortaxat4&]r 
gone  throng^  so  manv  Tcdnmes  that  have  had  liixle  or 
nothing  to  recommend  them.  Alwajs  begin  with  zht 
good — a  Jove  priwdpiun^ — and  the  lad  will  make  ii^elf 
evident  enoogh,  qaite  as  soon  as  is  desirable. 

I  will  proceed  to  speak  of  Shakspere*s  wit,  in  cor.« 
nection  with  his  much  abased  pans  and  conceits ;  htcSkiae 
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an  excellent  writer,  who  baa  done  good  service  to  the  public 
taste  hj  driving  oat  the  nonsense  oE  the  Italian  school,  h 
expressed  his  Goi-prise,  that  all  the  other  excellencea  of 
Shakspere  were,  in  a,  greater  or  leas  degree,  possessed  hy 
hia  aontemporariea  :  thna,  Beu  Jonson  had  one  qualification, 
Hafisinger  another,  whiJe  he  declares  that  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher  had  equal  knowledge  of  human  nature,  with  more 
variety.  The  point  in  which  none  of  them  had  approached 
Shakspere,  according  to  this  writer,  was  his  wit.  I  own,  I 
was  somewhat  shocked  to  see  it  gravelj  said  in  print,  that 
the  quality  by  which  Shakspere  was  to  be  individualized 
from  all  others  waa,  what  ia  ordinarily  called,  wit,  I  had 
read  his  plays  orer  and  over,  and  it  did  not  strike  me 
that  wit  was  his  great  and  characteristic  superiority.  In 
reading  Voltaire,  or  (to  take  a  standard  and  most  yrittj 
comedy  as  an  example)  in  reading  "  The  School  fop 
Scandal,"  I  never  experienced  the  same  sort  of  feeling  as 
in  reading  Shakspere. 

That  Shakspei-e  has  wit  is  indisputable,  but  it  ia  not  the 
same  kind  of  wit  as  in  other  writers :  his  wit  ia  bleuded 
with  the  other  qualities  of  his  works,  and  ia,  by  ita  nature, 
capable  of  being  so  blended.  It  appears  in  all  parta  of  hia 
prodnctiona,  in  his  tragedies,  comedies,  and  histories  :  it  is 
not  liko  the  wit  of  Voltaire,  and  o£  many  modern  writers, 
to  whom  the  epithet  "  witty  "  has  been  properly  applied, 
whoao  wit  consists  in  a  mere  combination  of  words  j  but  in 
at  least  nine  times  out  of  ten  in  Shakspere,  the  wit  is  pro- 
duced, not  by  a  combination  of  words,  bat  by  a  combination 
of  im^es. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  wit  and 
I  fancy.  When  the  whole  pleasure  received  is  derived  from 
/  surprise  at  an  unexpected  turn  of  expression,  then  I  call  it 
wit ;  bat  when  the  pleasure  is  produced  not  only  by  sur- 
prise, but  also  by  an  image  which  i-emaina  witb  us  and 
gratifies  for  its  own  sake,  then  I  call  it  fancy.     I  know  of 
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no  mode  so  satisfactoiy  of  distJTignishTTig  between  wit  and 
fancy,  I  appeal  to  the  reocdlection  of  those  who  hear  me, 
whether  the  greater  part  of  what  passes  for  wit  in 
Shakspere,  is  not  most  exquisite  hnmonr,  heightened  bj 
a  figure,  and  attributed  to  a  particidar  character  ?  Take 
the  instance  of  the  flea  on  BardolpFs  nose,  which  Falstaff 
compares  to  a  soul  suffering  in  pnigatorr.  The  images 
themselyea,  in  cases  like  this,  alEord  a  great  part  of  the 
pleasure. 

These  remarks  are  not  without  importance  in  formisg 
a  judgment  of  poets  and  writers  in  general :  there  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  talent  which  gives  a  sort  of 
electric  surprise  bj  a  more  turn  of  phrase,  and  that_higher 
al;iility  whidS~^prodnoeg  surprise  br  a  permanent  medium, 
and  always  leaves  something  behind  it,  which  satisfies  the 
mind  as  well  as  tickles  the  hearing.  The  fi»t  belongs  to 
men  of  cleyemess,  who,  having  been  long  in  the  world, 
have  observed  the  turns  of  phrase  which  please  in  com- 
pany, and  which,  passing  away  the  moment,  are  passed  in 
a  moment,  being  no  longer  recollected  than  the  time  they 
take  in  utterance.  We  must  all  have  seen  and  known 
such  people ;  and  I  remember  saying  of  one  of  them  that 
he  was  like  a  man  who  squandered  his  estate  in  farthings : 
he  gave  away  so  many,  that  he  must  needs  have  been 
wealthy.  This  sort  of  talent  by  no  means  constitutes 
genius,  although  it  has  some  affinity  to  it. 

The  wit  of  Shakspere  is,  as  it  were,  like  the  flonrLshinir 
of  a  man's  stick,  when  he  is  walking,  in  the  full  flow  rA 
animal  spirits :  it  is  a  sort  of  exuberance  of  hilarity  wLicb 
disburdens,  and  it  resembles  a  conductor,  to  distribute  t 
portion  of  our  gladness  to  the  surrounding  air.  While, 
however,  it  disburdens,  it  leaves  behind  what  is  weightiest 
and  most  important,  and  what  most  contributes  to  some 
direct  aim  and  purpose. 

I  will  now  touch  upon  a  very  serious  charge  against 
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Sbakspere — that  of  indecency  and  immorality, 
been  tboEe  who  Lare  endeaToured  to  exculpate  I 
aajing,  that  it  was  the  vice  of  hia  age ;  bnt  ha  \ 
great  to  require  exculpation  from  the  accidents  of  a 
These  persons  have  appealed  to  Beaumont  and  Fletclu 
Massinger,  and  to  other  less  eminent  dramatists,  to  pro«fr>i 
that  what   is  complained  of    was  common   to  them  alL 
Oh  !  shame  and  sorrow,   if  it  were  so :  tlioEB- js  nothing 
v^'ommottto  Shakspere  and  to  other  WFitersof  Liaday — not 
eveis  the  ]angnage  fhey  employed. 

In  order  to  form  a.  proper  judgment  upon  this  point,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between  mannersjMld 
morals;  and  that  diatinction  being  once  established,  and 
clearly  comprehended,  Shakspere  will  appear  as  pure  ft 
writer,  in  reference  to  alj  that  we  ought  to  be,  and  to 
all  that  we  ought  to  feel,  as  he  is  wonderful  in  reference  to 
his  intellectual  faculties. 

By  manners  I  mean  what  is  dependent  on  the  particnltiF 
,  customs  and  fashions  of  the  ago.  Even  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative barbarism  as  to  manners,  there  may  be,  and  there  is, 
morality.  But  give  me  leave  to  say  that  we  have  seen  much 
worse  times  than  those — times  when  the  mind  was  bo  ener- 
vated and  degraded,  that  the  most  distant  associations,  that 
could  possibly  connect  our  ideas  with  the  basest  feelings, 
immediately  brought  forward  those  base  feelings,  without 
reference  to  the  nobler  impulses;  thus  destroying  the  little 
remnant  of  humanity,  excluding  from  the  mind  what  is 
good,  and  infrodacing  what  ia  bad  to  keep  the  bestial  nature 
company. 

On  looking  through  Shakspere,  offences  against  decency 
and  manners  may  certainly  be  pointed  out;  bnt  let  na 
examine  history  minutely,  and  we  shall  find  that  this  was 
the  ordinary  languiige  of  the  time,  and  then  let  ns  ask, 
where  is  the  offence  F  The  offence,  so  to  call  it,  was  not 
committed  wantonly,  and  for  the  sake  of  offending,  but  for 
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~tlie--fiiiie__Qf__merxiEQQnt ;  for  what  ia  most  ohsevvablo  in 
SUakapere,  in  reference  to  this  topic,  is  that  what  he  says  is 
always  calcniated  to  raise  a  gnst  of  laughter,  that  would,  as 
it  were,  blow  away  bU  impure  ideas,  if  it  did  not  excite  ab- 
horrence of  them. 

Above  all,  let  us  eompnre  him  with  some  modem  writers, 
the  servile  imitators  of  the  French,  and  we  shall  receive  a 
most  instructive  lesson.  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  reading 
the  following  note,  written  by  me  after  witncBStng  the  per- 
formance of  a  modern  play  at  Malta,  about  nine  years 
ago ! — "  I  went  to  the  theatre,  and  came  away  without 
waiting  for  the  entertainment.  The  longer  I  live,  the  more 
I  am  impressed  with  the  exceeding  immorality  of  modem 
plays :  I  can  scarcely  refrain  from  anger  and  laughter  at 
the  ehamelessness,  and  the  absurdity  of  the  presumption 
which  presents  itself,  when  I  think  of  their  pretences  to 
superior  morality,  compared  with  the  plays  of  Shakepere." 

Here  let  me  pause  for  one  moment ;  for  while  reading  my 
note  I  call  to  mind  a  novel,  on  the  sofa  or  toilet  of  neaj-ly 
every  woman  of  quality,  in  which  the  author  gravely  warns 
parents  against  the  indiscreet  communication  to  their  chil- 
dren of  the  contents  of  some  parts  of  the  Bible,  as  calculated 
to  injure  their  morals.  Another  modern  author,  who  has 
done  hia  utmost  to  undermine  the  innocence  of  the  young 
of  both  sexes,  has  the  effrontery  to  protest  against  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  bare  leg  of  a  Corinthian  female.  Jfy  note 
thus  pursues  the  subject : — 

"In  Shakapere  there  are  a  few  gross  speeches,  but  it  is 
doubtful  to  me  if  they  would  produce  any  ill  effect  on  an 
onsullied  mind ;  while  in  some  modern  plays,  as  well  as  in 
some  modern  novels,  there  is  a  systematic  undermining  of 
all  morality:  they  are  written  in  the  truecant  of  humanity, 
that  has  no  object  but  to  impose ;  where  virtue  is  not  plnced 
in  action,  or  in  the  habits  that  lead  to  action,  but,  like  the 
title  of  a  book  I  have  hoard  of,  they  are  '  a  hot  huddle  of 
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indefinite  sensations.'  In  these  the  lowest  incitements  to 
piety  are  obtruded  upon  ns ;  like  an  impudent  rascal  at  a 
masquerade,  who  is  well  known  in  spite  of  his  vizor,  or 
known  by  it,  and  yet  is  allowed  to  be  impudent  in  virtue  of 
his  disguise.  In  short,  I  appeal  to  the  whole  of  Shakspere's 
writings,  whether  his  grossness  is  not  the  mere  sport  of  fancy, 
dissipating  low  feelings  by  exciting  the  intellect,  and  only 
injuring  while  it  offends  ?  Modern  dramas  injure  in  conse- 
quence of  not  offending.  Shakspere's  worst  passages  are 
grossnesses  against  the  degradations  of  our  nature  :  those  of 
our  modem  plays  are  too  often  delicacies  directly  in  favour 
of  them." 

Such  was  my  note,  made  nine  years  ago,  and  I  have 
since  seen  every  reason  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  opinions  it 
expresses. 

In  my  next  lecture  I  will  proceed  to  an  examination  of 
**  E/omeo  and  Juliet ;  "  and  I  take  that  tragedy,  because  in 
it  are  to  be  found  all  the  crude  materials  of  future  excellence. 
The  poet,  the  great  dramatic  poet,  is  throughout  seen,  but 
the  various  parts  of  the  composition  are  not  blended  with 
such  harmony  as  in  some  of  his  after  writings.  I  am 
directed  to  it,  more  than  all,  for  this  reason, — ^because  it 
affords  me  the  best  opportunity  of  introducing  Shakspere  as 
a  delineator  of  female  character,  and  of  love  in  all  its  forms, 
and  with  all  the  emotions  which  deserve  that  sweet  and 
man -elevating  name. 

It  has  been  remarked,  I  believe  by  Dryden,  that  Shak- 
spere wrote  for  men  only,  but  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (or 
rather  "  the  gentle  Fletcher  '*)  for  women.  I  wish  to  begin 
by  showing,  not  only  that  this  is  not  true,  but  that,  of  all 
writers  for  the  stage,  he  only  has  drawn  the  female 
character  with  that  mixture  of  the  real  and  of  the  ideal 
which  belongs  to  it;  and  that  there  is  no  one  female 
personage  in  the  plays  of  all  his  contemporaries,  of 
whom  a  man,  seriously  examining  his  heart  and  his  good 
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sense,  can  say  **  Let  that  woman  be  mj  companion  through 
life :  let  her  be  the  object  of  mj  suit,  and  the  reward  of  my 
success."  ^ 

^  See  Notes  on  the  **  Tempest,"  in  "Lectures  aud  Notes  of  1828/' 
Scctbn  IV, 
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LECTURE  VII. 

T  N  a  former  lecture*  I  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  union 
-*"  of  the  Poet  and  the  Philosopher,  or  rather  the  warm 
embrace  between  them,  in  the  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  and 
"  Lucrece "  of  Shakspere.  From  thence  I  passed  on  to 
<<  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  as  the  link  between  his  character  as 
a  Poet,  and  his  art  as  a  Dramatist ;  and  I  showed  that,  al- 
though in  that  work  the  former  was  still  predominant,  yet 
that  the  germs  of  his  subsequent  dramatic  power  were 
easily  discernible. 

I  will  now,  as  I  promised  in  my  last,  proceed  to  **  Komeo 
and  Juliet,"  not  because  it  is  the  earliest,  or  among  the 
earliest  of  Shakspere's  works  of  that  kind,  but  because  in  it 
are  to  be  found  specimens,  in  degree,  of  all  the  excellences 
which  he  afterwards  displayed  in  his  more  perfect  dramas, 
but  differing  from  them  in  being  less  forcibly  evidenced,  and 
less  happily  combined :  all  the  parts  are  more  or  less  present, 
but  they  are  not  united  with  the  same  harmony. 

There  are,  however,  in  "  Eomeo  and  Juliet "  passages 
where  the  poet's  whole  excellence  is  evinced,  so  that  nothiiig 

*  Jadging  from  the  report  of  the  **  Morning  Chronicle  **  of  the  fourth 
lecture,  it  must  be  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  that  Coleridge  alludes.  Happily 
we  have  another  quarry  in  which  to  discover  his  ideas  on  this  subject. 
The  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  "Biographia  Literaria''  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  an  examination  of  "  the  specific  symptoms  of  poetic  power 
elucidated  in  a  critical  analysis  of  Shakspere's  *  Venus  and  Adonis'  end 
*  Kape  of  Lucrece.'  **  The  *'  Biographia  *'  was  published  in  1816. — See 
Appendix. 


enpenor  to  them  cm  be  met  with  in  tbe  prodnctitms  of  his 
after  years.  The  main  disiinctian  between  this  pisj  sad 
others  is,  as  I  siid,  that  the  parts  aie  less  happilf  comlnned, 
o?  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  painter,  the  whole  work  is 
les»  in  keeping'.  Grand  portions  are  produced  :  we  have 
limbs  of  giant  growth ;  bat  the  production,  as  a  whole,  in 
wfaicfa  each  part  gives  delight  for  itself,  and  the  whole,  con- 
sisting of  these  delightfnl  parts,  commnnicates  the  highest 
intellectual  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  is  the  tesolt  of  the 
sppUcafioQ  of  jndgment  and  taste.  Thtse  are  not  to  be 
attained  bot  by  painfol  etady,  and  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
stronger  pleasures  derived  from  the  daizling  light  which  a 
man  of  genias  throws  over  erery  circamstanc«,  and  where 
we  are  chiefly  Ktmck  by  vivid  and  distinct  images.  Taste 
is  an  attainment  after  a  poet  has  been  disciplined  by  eipe- 
rience,  and  has  added  to  genios  that  talent  by  which  he 
knows  what  pajtof  his  genins  he  can  make  acceptable,  and 
intelligible  to  the  portion  of  mankind  for  which  he  writes. 
~  ~firmy  mind  it  wonid  be  a  hopeless  symptom,  as  regards 
genins,  if  I  fonnd  a  yonng  man  with  anything  like  perfect 
tsste.  In  the  earlier  works  of  Shakspere  we  have  a  profn- 
don  of  donble  epithets,  and  sometimes  even  the  coarsest 
terms  are  employed,  if  they  convey  a  more  vivid  image ; 
but  by  degrees  the  associations  are  connected  with  the 
image  they  are  deagned  to  impress,  and  the  poet  descends 
trom  the  ideal  into  the  real  world  so  far  as  to  conjoin  both  .  ■ 
— to  give  a  sphere  of  actire  operations  to  the  ideal,  and  to  ^  J 
elevate  and  refine  the  real. 

In  "  Romeo  and  Jnliet "  the  principal  characters  may  bo 
divided  into  two  classes :  in  one  class  passion — tbe  passion 
of  love — is  drawn  and  drawn  tmly,  as  well  as  beaatifolly  ; 
bnttHe  persons  are  not  individualized  farther  than  as  the 
actor  appears  on  the  stage.  It  is  a  very  just  descHptioi 
and  development  of  love,  without  giving,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  the  philosophical  history  of  it — without  showing 
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f  how  the  man  became  acted  npon  by  that  particular  passion, 
bnt  leading  it  through  all  the  incidents  of  the  drama,  and 
rendering  it  predominant. 

Tybalt  is,  in  himself,  a  common-place  personage.  And 
here  allow  me  to  remark  upon  a  great  distinction  between 
Shakspere,  and  all  who  hare  written  in  imitation  of  him. 
I  know  no  character  in  his  plays  (unless  indeed  Pistol  be 
an  exception),  which  can  be  called  the  mere  portrait  of  an 
individual:  while  the  reader  feels  all  the  satisfaction  arising 
from  individuality,  yet  that  very  individual  is  a  sort  of  class 
character,  and  this  circumstance  renders  Shakspere  the  poet 
of  all  ages. 

Tybalt  is  a  man  abandoned  to  his  passions — ^with  all  the 
pride  of  family,  only  because  he  thought  it  belonged  to  him 
as  a  member  of  that  family,  and  valuing  himself  highly, 
simply  because  he  does  not  care  for  death.  This  indifference 
to  death  is  perhaps  more  common  than  any  other  feeling : 
men  are  apt  to  flatter  themselves  extravagantly,  merely 
because  they  possess  a  quality  which  it  is  a  disgrace  not  to 
have,  but  which  a  wise  man  never  puts  forward,  but.  when 
it  is  necessary. 

Jeremy  Taylor,  in  one  part  of  his  voluminous  ivorks, 
speaking  of  a  great  man,  says  that  he  was  naturally  a 
coward,  as  indeed  most  men  are,  knowing  the  value  of  life, 
but  the  power  of  his  reason  enabled  him,  when  required,  to 
conduct  himself  with  uniform  courage  and  hardihood.  The 
good  bishop,  perhaps,  had  in  his  mind  a  story,  told  by  one 
of  the  ancients,  of  a  Philosopher  and  a  Coxcomb,  on  board 
the  same  ship  during  a  storm :  the  Coxcomb  reviled  the 
Philosopher  for  betraying  marks  of  fear :  "  Why  are  you 
60  frightened  ?  I  am  not  afraid  of  being  drowned :  I  do  not 
care  a  farthing  for  my  life." — "  You  are  perfectly  right," 
said  the  Philosopher,  "for  your  life  is  not  worth  a  farthing." 

Shakspere  never  takes  pains  to  make  his  characters  win 
--)  your  esteem,  but  leaves  it  to  the  general  command  of  the 
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passions,  and  to  poetic  justice.  It  is  most  beautiful  to 
observe,  in  "  Romeo  and  Jnliet,"  that  the  characters  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  the  incidents  are  preserved  innocent 
from  all  that  could  lower  them  in  onv  opinion,  while  the 
rest  of  the  personages,  deserving  little  interest  in  themselves, 
deriveit  from heing  instrumental  in  those  situations  in  which  J 
the  more  important  personages  develop  their  thoughta'and  '  M 
passions.  ^ 

Look  at  Capulet — a  worthy,  nohle-minded  old  man  of 
high  rank,  with  all  the  impatience  that  is  likely  to  accom- 
pany it.     It  is  delightful  to  see  all  the  senaibilitiefi  of  our 
nature  bo  exquisitely  called  forth ;   as  if  the  poet  had  the       ■ 
hundred  arms  of  the  polypus,  and  had  thrown  them  out  in      ■ 
ail  directions  to  catch  the  predominant  feeling.     We  may      I 
see  in  Capulet  the  manner  in  which^  anger  seizes  hold  of       J 
^TCTjthing  that  comes  in  its  way,  in  oSer  to  express  itself, 
as  in  the  lines  where  he  reproves  Tybalt  for  his  fierceness  of 
behaTioor,  which  led  him  to  wish  to  insult  a  Montague,  and 
disturb  the  merriment. — 


YoQ  Qre  a  saucy  boy. 
This  trick  may  chan 


"  Go  to,  go  to } 
la'l  Eo,  indeed  ? 
.0  Bcath  you ; — I  know  wkat. 
!  marry,  'lia  time, — 
Well  said,  my  hearts  ! — You  ore  a  princox :  go : 
Be  quiet  or — More  light,  more  light  I — For  shame  I 
I'll  make  you  quiet.— What!  cbeerly,  my  hearts;" 

Jcl  I ,  Socne  S. 


"  Tbii  trielc  may  chaiurs  to  Bi'Bth  you ; — I  know  what," 

was  an  allusion  to  the  legacy  Tybalt  might  expect ;  and 
then,  seeing  the  lights  bnrn  dimly,  Capulet  turns  hla  anger 
against  the  servants.  Thus  we  see  that  no  one  passion  is 
so  predominant,  but  that  it  includes  all  the  parts  of  the 
ch:iracter,  and  the  reader  never  has  a  mere  abstract  of  a 


passion,  as  of  wrath  or  ambition,  but  the  whole  man  ia 
presented  to  him— the  one  predominant  passion  acting,  if 
I  may  so  eay,  as  the  leader  of  the  band  to  the  reafc. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  poet  should  introdace 
Buch  &  character  as  Hamlet  into  every  pliiy;  but  even  in 
those  personages  wbich  are  eabordinate  to  a  hei-o  so 
eminently  philosophical,  the  passion  is  at  least  rendered  in- 
strnctive,  and  induces  the  reader  to  look  with  a  keener 
eye,  and  a  finer  judgment  into  human  nature. 

Shakspere  has  this  advantage  overall  other  dm jaatists — 
that  he  has  availed  bimsclE  of  his  psychological  genius  to 
develop  all  the  minatiEe  of  the  liuman  heart :  showing  na 
the  thing  that,  to  common  observers,  he  seems  solely  intent 
upon,  he  makes  visible  what  we  should  not  otherwise  have 
seen:  just  as,  after  looking  at  distant  objects  through  a 
telescope,  when  wo  behold  them  subsequently  with  the 
naked  eye,  we  see  them  with  greater  distinctness,  and  in 
more  detail,  than  we  should  otherwise  have  dona. 

Mercutio  is  one  of  our  poet's  truly  Shaksperian 
.]  characters;  for  throughout  his  plays,  but  especially  in 
those  of  the  highest  order,  it  ia  plain  that  the  personages 
were  drawn  rather  from  meditation  than  from  observa- 
tion, or  to  speak  correctly,  more  from  observation,  the 
child  of  meditation.  It  is  comparatively  easy  for  a  man  to 
go  about  the  world,  as  if  with  a  pocket-book  in  hia  hand, 
carefully  noting  down  what  he  sees  and  hears  :  by  practice 
he  acquires  considerable  facility  in  representing  what  he 
haa  observed,  himself  frequently  unconscious  of  its  worth, 
or  its  bearings.  This  is  entirely  different  from  the  obserra- 
I  tion  of  a  mind,  which,  having  formed  a  theory_ani_a.  _ 
system  upon  its  own  nature,  remarks  all  thinffS  that  are 
esaniples  of  its  truth,  confirming  it  in  that  truth,  and, 
above  all,  enabling  it  to  convey  the  truths  of  philosophy, 
Bs  mere  effects  derived  from,  what  we  may  call,  the  out* 
ward  watchinga  of  life. 


Hence  it  ia  that  Shalcspere's  favoarite  cliaractera  are 
full  of  HQch  lively  intellect.  Mercatio  is  a  man  posseBsing' 
all  tbe  elements  of  a.  poet :  tlie  whole  ■world  was,  as  it 
were,  enbject  to  his  law  of  association.  Whenever  he 
wishes  to  impress  anything,  all  things  become  his  servants 
for  the  parpoee  :  all  things  tell  the  same  tale,  and  sound  in 
unison.  Thia  faenity,  moreover,  ia  combmed  with  the 
manners  and  feelings  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  himself 
■utterly  nnconsciona  of  his  powers.  By  hia  loss  it  wns 
contrived  that  the  whole  catastrophe  of  the  tragedy  should 
be  brought  about :  it  endears  him  to  Romeo,  and  gives  to 
the  death  of  Mercutio  an  importance  which  it  coald  not 
otherwise  have  acquired. 

I  say  this  in  answer  to  an  observation,  I  think  by 
Dryden  (to  which  indeed  Dr.  Johnson  has  fully  replied), 
that  Shakspere  having  carried  the  part  of  Mercutio  as  far 
AS  he  could,  tiU  his  genius  was  eihausted,  had  killed  him 
in  the  third  Act,  to  get  him  out  of  the  way.  What  shallow 
nOBBense  !  Aa  1  have  remained,  upon  the  death  of  Mer- 
cutio the  ■whole  catastrophe  depends  ;  it  is  produced  by  it. 
The  scene  in  which  it  occurs  serves  to  show  how  indiffe- 
rence to  any  snbject  but  one,  and  aversion  to  activity  on  the 
part  of  Romeo,  may  be  overcome  and  rooaed  to  the  moat 
reaolnte  and  determined  conduct.  Had  not  Mercntio  been 
rendered  so  amiable  and  so  interesting,  we  could  not  have 
felt  so  strongly  the  necessity  for  Romeo's  interference, 
connecting  it  immediately,  and  passionately,  with  the  future 
fortunes  of  the  lover  and  his  mistress. 

But  what  am  I  to  say  of  the  Knrae  ?  We  have  been 
told  that  her  character  ia  the  mere  fruit  of  observation — 
that  it  ia  like  Swift's  "  Polite  Conversation,"  certainly  the 
moat  Btupendona  work  of  hnman  memory,  and  of  un- 
ceasingly active  attention  to  what  pMses  around  us,  upon 
record.  The  Kurae  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  has  some- 
times been   compared  to  a  portrait  by  Gerard  Dow,  in 
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which  every  hair  was  so  exquisitely  painted,  that  it  would 
bear  the  test  of  the  microscope.  Now,  I  appeal  con- 
fidently to  my  hearers  whether  the  closest  obsenration  of 
the  manners  of  one  or  two  old  nurses  would  have  enabled 
*  Shakspere  to  draw  this  character  of  admirable  generaliza- 
tion ?  Surely  not.  Let  any  man  conjure  up  in  his  mind 
all  the  qualities  and  peculiarities  that  can  possibly  belong 
to  a  nurse,  and  he  will  find  them  in  Shakspere's  picture  of 
Ihe  old  woman:  nothing  is  omitted.  This  effect  is  not 
produced  by  mere  observation.  The  great  prerogative  of 
genius  (and  Shakspere  felt  and  availed  himself  of  it)  is 
now  to  swell  itself  to  the  dignity  of  a  god,  and  now  to 
subdue  and  keep  dormant  some  part  of  that  lofty  nature, 
and  to  descend  even  to  the  lowest  character — ^to  become 
everything,  in  fact,  but  the  vicious. 

Thus,  in  the  Nurse  ^  you  have  all  the  garrulity  of  old- 
age,  and  all  its  fondness ;  for  the  affection  of  old-age  is  one 
of  the  greatest  consolations  of  humanity.  I  have  often 
I  thought  what  a  melancholy  world  this  would  be  without 
children,  and  what  an  inhuman  world  without  the  aged. 

You  have  also  in  the  Nurse  the  arrogance  of  ignorance, 
with  the  pride  of  meanness  at  being  connected  with  a 
great  family.  You  have  the  grossness,  too,  which  that 
situation  never  removes,  though  it  sometimes  suspends  it ; 
and,  arising  from  that  grossness,  the  little  low  vices 
attendant  upon  it,  which,  indeed,  in  such  minds  are 
scarcely  vices. — Romeo  at  one  time  was  the  most  delight- 
ful and  excellent  young  man,  and  the  Nurse  all  willingness 
to  assist  him ;  but  her  disposition  soon  turns  in  favour  of 

^  "  III  a  poem,  still  more  in  a  lyric  poem  (and  the  Nurse  in  Shale- 
spere's  '  Romeo  and  Juliet '  alone  prevents  me  from  extending  the  re- 
mark even  to  dramatic  poetry,  if,  indeed,  the  Nurse  itself  can  be 
deemed  altogether  a  case  in  point),  it  is  not  possible  to  imitate  truly  a 
dull  and  garrulous  disconrser,  without  repeating  the  effects  of  dulness 
and  garrulity." — Biographia  lAterariay  chap.  xvii. 
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Paris,  for  whom  sie  professes  precisely  tte  same  admira- 
tion. How  wonderfally  are  these  low  pecnliaritieB  con- 
traeted  with  a  youag  and  pare  mind,  educated  nnder 
difFerent  circuinstanceH  ! 

Another  point  ought  to  be  mentioned  as  characteristio 
of  the  iguoranca  of  the  Nnrse ; — it  ia,  that  in  all  her 
recollections,  she  assists  herself  by  the  remembrance  o£ 
vianal  circumstances.  The  great  difference,  in  this  respect, 
between  the  onlfcivated  and  the  uncultivated  mind  ia  tliis — 
that  the  cnltiTated  mind  will  be  found  to  recall  the  past  by 
certain  regular  trains  of  cause  and  efEect ;  whereas,  with 
the  uccultiTsted  mind,  the  past  is  recalled  wholly  by 
coincident  images,  or  facta  which  happened  at  the  sanw 
time.  This  position  is  fully  exemplified  in  tjia  following 
8  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Nurse  :^ 


"Even  or  odd,  of  all  daya  in  the  j-oar. 

Come  Lammas  eie  ac  night  Bhall  sbe  he  foiirlccn. 

Susan  and  she — Goil  rest  all  Christiaii  souls  '. — 

Ware  of  an  age.— Well,  Susan  is  with  Gud  ; 

She  was  tno  goud  for  me.    But,  aa  I  said. 

On  Lammas  ece  at  eight  shall  she  be  fourteen  ; 

That  shall  she,  marry  :  I  remember  it  well. 

Tis  sinoe  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years ; 

And  she  was  wcan'd, — I  never  shall  forget  it, — 

(Jf  all  the  days  of  the  year,  upon  that  day; 

For  I  had  then  laid  wormwood  to  ray  dug. 

Sitting  in  the  sun  under  the  dove- house  wall : 

My  lord  and  yon  were  then  at  Mantna. — 

Nay,  I  d<>  bear  a  brain : — but,  as  I  said, 

When  it  did  taste  the  wormwood  on  the  nipple 

Of  mj  dug,  and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool, 

To  see  it  teU:hy,  and  fall  ont  with  the  dugl 

Shake,  qnoth  the  dova-bouse :  'twas  no  need,  I  truM', 

To  bid  me  trudge. 

And  sinee  that  time  it  is  eleven  years  ; 

For  then  she  could  stand  alone." 

Act  I.,  Seme  3. 
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She  afterwards  goes  on  -with  aimilar  visual  impressions, 
60  tms  to  the  character. — More  is  hero  brought  into  one 
portrait  than  could  have  been  ascertained  hj  one  man's 
mere  observation,  and  without  the  introduction  of  a  single 
incoogruons  point. 

I  honour,  I  love,  the  works  of  Fielding  as  much,  or 
perhaps  more,  than  those  of  any  other  writer  of  fiction  of 
that  kind :  tnke  Fielding  in  his  characters  of  postillions, 
landlords,  and  landladies,  waiters,  or  indeed,  of  anybody 
who  had  come  before  his  eye,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
true,  more  happy,  or  more  humorous  ;  but  in  all  hia  cldef 
personages,  Tom  Jones  for  instance,  where  Fielding  was 
not  directed  by  observation,  where  he  could  not  Ekssist 
himself  by  the  close  copying  of  what  he  saw,  where  it  is 
necessaiy  that  sometliing  shonid  take  place,  some  words 
be  spoken,  or  some  object  described,  which,  be  could  not 
have  witnessed  (his  soliloquies  for  eiample,  or  the  inter- 
•view  between  the  hero  and  Sophia  Western  before  the 
reconciliation)  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  loving  and 
honouring  the  man  and  his  prodnctions  as  I  do,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  forced  and  unnatural :  the  language 
ifl  without  vivacity  or  spirit,  the  whole  mutter  is  incon- 
gmouB,  and  totally  destitute  of  psychological  truth. 

On  the  other  hand,  look  at  Shakapere :  where  can  any 
character  be  produced  that  does  not  speak  the  language  of 
nature  ?  where  does  he  not  put  into  the  mouths  of  hia 
dramatis  personce,  be  they  high  or  low.  Kings  or  Constables, 
precisely  what  they  must  have  said  ?  Where,  from  observa- 
tion, could  he  leam  the  language  proper  to  Sovereigns, 
Queens,  Noblemen,  or  Generals  ?  yet  he  invariably  uses  it. 
— Where,  from  observation,  could  he  have  learned  such 
lines  as  these,  which  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Othello, 
Tvhen  he  is  talking  to  lago  of  Brabantio  ? 


Sly  SI 


"  Lei  him  do  Iiii  spile 


Shall  Dul-tongue  his  coDiplaints,     'Tia  jot  lo  knoi 
Whicb,  when  I  know  that  bossling  ig  an  honoor, 
I  sboll  pramulgate,  I  felcli  mj  life  and  being 
From  men  of  rojal  siege ;  and  my  demerits 
May  speak,  nnbnnneled,  to  as  prond  a,  fortune 
Aa  this  that  I  have  rea<^'d  :  for  know,  lago, 
Bnt  that  I  lore  the  gentle  Desdemona, 
I  would  not  my  nnhonaiid  free  condilion 


Act.  l.  Scene  2. 


I  ask  wliere  was  Sbatspere  to  observe  snch  language  aa 
tbia  ?  IE  lie  did  observe  ifc,  it  waa  witb  the  inward  eye  of 
meditation  upon  bis  own  nature  :  for  tbe  time,  be  became 
Othello,  acd  spoke  aa  Otbello,  in  Eucb  circumstances,  must 
have  spoken. 

Anotbcr  remark  I  may  make  upon  "  Romeo  and  Juliet" 
ia,  tbat  in  this  tragedy  tbe  poet  is  not,  aa  I  tave  hinted, 
entirely  blended  witb  tbe  dramatist, — at  least,  not  in  tbe 
degree  to  be  afterwards  noticed  in  "  Lear,"  "  Hamlet," 
"Othello,"  or  "Macbeth."  Capulet  and  Montague  not 
■Qnfrequently  talk  a  language  only  belonging  to  tbe  poet, 
and  not  so  characteristic  of,  and  pecaliar  to,  tbe  pasBiona 
of  persons  in  the  eitoations  in  wtiich  they  are  placed — a 
mistake,  or  rather  an  indistinctness,  which  many  of  our 
later  dramatists  have  carried  through  the  whole  of  their 
productions. 

When  I  read  the  song  of  Deborah,  I  never  think  that  aha 
is  a  poet,  although  I  think  the  song  itself  a  sublime  jjoem : 
it  is  as  simple  a  dithyrambic  production  aa  exiata  in  any 
language  ;  but  it  ia  tbe  proper  and  cbariicteristic  efEuaion 
of  a  woman  highly  elevated  by  triumph,  by  the  natural 
hatred  of  oppressors,  and  resulting  from  a  bitter  sense  of 
wrong :  it  ia  a  aong  of  exaltation  on  dehverance  from  these 
evils,  a  deliverance  accomplished  by  herseK.  When  aho 
escluima,    "  Tbe   inhabitants  of  tbe  villages  ceased,  they 
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ceased  m  Israel,  until  that  I,  Deborah,  arose,  that  I  arose  a 
mother  in  Israel,"  it  is  poetry  in  the  highest  sense :  we 
have  no  reason,  however,  to  suppose  that  if  she  had  not  been 
agitated  by  passion,  and  animated  by  victory,  she  would  have 
been  able  so  to  express  herself ;  or  that  if  she  had  been 
placed  in  different  circumstances,  she  would  have  used  such 
language  of  truth  and  passion.  We  are  to  remember  that 
Shakspere,  not  placed  under  circumstances  of  excitement, 
and  only  wrought  upon  by  his  own  vivid  and  vigorous 
imagination,  writes  a  language  that  invariably,  and  in- 
tuitively becomes  the  condition  and  position  of  each 
character. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  language  not  descriptive  of 
passion,  nor  uttered  under  the  influence  of  it,  which  is  at 
the  same  time  poetic,  and  shows  a  high  and  active  fazK^, 
as  when  Capulet  says  to  Paris, — 

*'  Such  comfort  as  do  lusty  young  men  feel, 

When  well-apparell'd  April  on  the  heel 

Of  limping  winter  treads,  even  such  delight 

Among  fresh  female  buds,  shall  you  this  night  ' 

Inherit  at  my  house." 

Act  I,,  Scene  2. 

Here  the  poet  may  be  said  to  speak,  rather  than  the 
dramatist ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce  other  passages 
from  this  play,  where  Shakspere,  for  a  moment  forgetting 
the  character,  utters  his  own  words  in  his  own  person. 

In  my  mind,  what  have  often  been  censured  as  Shak- 
spere's  conceits  are  completely  justifiable,  as  belonging  to 
the  state,  age,  or  feeling  of  the  individual.  Sometimes, 
when  they  cannot  be  vindicated  on  these  grounds,  they  may 
well  be  excused  by  the  taste  of  his  own  and  of  the  preceding 
age ;  as  for  instance,  in  Komeo's  speech, 

''  Here's  much  to  do  with  hate,  but  more  with  lore : — 
Why  then,  O  brawling  love!  O  loving  hate  I 
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O  aoTthingi  of  nothing  first  crealed!  ' 

O  heaTj lightness:  sei'iaua  vanity  ! 

MiBsbajieii  chaos  of  tvell-sceming  forms  I 

Feather  of  leaf!,  bright  amolie,  cold  fire,  siuk  lieallli ! 

Blill-wuking  sleep,  that  is  not  what  il  ia  !  " 

Act  1.,  Secnc  1. 

I  dare  not  pronounce  snch  passagea  »b  these  to  be 
absolatelj  unnatTtral,  not  mei^ly  because  I  conBider  the 
author  a  much  better  judge  than  I  tian  be,  but  because  I 
can  understand  and  allow  for  an  effort  of  the  mind,  when 
it  would  describe  what  ib  cannot  Hatiafy  itself  with  the 
deacription  of,  to  reconcile  oppositea  and  qualify  contra- 
dictions, leaving  a  middle  state  of  mind  more  strictly 
appropriate  to  the  imagination  than  any  other,  when  it  is, 
as  it  were,  hovering  between  images.  As  soon  as  it  is  fixed 
on  one  image,  it  becomes  understanding ;  but  while  it  is 
unfixed  and  wavering  between  them,  attaching  itself  per- 
manently to  none,  it  ia  imagiuation.  Such  ia  the  fine 
description  of  Death  in  ^lilton  : — 

"  Th*  olher  shape, 
If  shape  it  might  be  call'd.  that  shape  had  aone 
DialingiiiahabJe  in  member,  joiot,  or  limb. 
Or  substance  might  be  call'd,  that  shallow  aeem'd, 
For  each  seem'd  either :  black  it  etood  as  night : 
Fiarce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  bel), 

And  shook  a  dreodfal  dart  i  what  aeem'd  his  head  ' 

The  likenesa  of  a  kingly  crown  bad  on." 

Paradiie  Lost.  Bnolt  II. 

The  grandest  efforts  of  poetiy  are  where  the  imagination 
is  called  forth,  not  to  produce  a  distinct  form,  bat  a  strong 
-working  of  the  mind,  still  offering  what  is  still  repelled,  and 
again  creating  what  is  again  rejected  ;  the  result  being  what 
the  poet  wishes  to  impress,  namely,  the  substitution  of  a.  sub- 
lime feeling  of  the  unimaginable  for  a  mere  image.     I  have 
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Bometimes  thongLb  that  the  passage  jnst  read  might  bo 
qaoted  as  exhibiting  the  narrow  limit  of  painting,  aa  com- 
pared with  the  boundless  power  of  poett7 :  painting  cannot 
go  beyond  a  certain  point ;  poetry  rejects  all  control,  all 
confinement.  Yet  we  know  that  sundry  painters  have 
attemptGd  pictures  of  the  meeting  between  Satan  and 
Death  at  the  gates  of  Hell ;  and  how  was  Death  repre- 
sented P  Not  as  Milton  has  described  him,  bnt  by  Ha 
most  defined  thing  that  can  be  imagined — a  skeleton,  the 
drjest  and  hardest  image  that  it  is  possible  to  diacorerj 
which,  instead  of  keeping  the  mind  in  a  stat«  of  actiritj, 
reduces  it  to  the  merest  passivity, — an  image,  compared 
with  which  a  square,  a  triangle,  or  any  other  mathematical 
figure,  is  a  lasnriant  fancy. 

It  is  B,  general  but  m.istaken  notion  that,  because  soma 
forms  of  writing,  and  some  combinations  of  thought,  are 
not  usual,  they  are  not  natural ;  but  we  are  to  recollect 
that  the  dramatist  represents  his  characters  in  every  eitna- 
tion  of  life  and  in  every  state  of  mind,  and  there  is  no  form. 
of  language  that  may  not  be  introduced  with  effect  by  a 
great  and  judicious  poet,  and  yet  be  most  strictly  according 
to  natnre.  Take  punning,  for  instance,  which  may  be  the 
lowest,  but  at  all  events  is  the  most  harmless,  kind  of  wit^ 
because  it  never  excites  envy.  A  pun  may  be  a  necessary 
consequence  of  association :  one  man,  attempting  to  prove 
something  that  wan  resisted  by  another,  might,  when 
agitated  by  strong  feeling,  employ  a  terra  used  by  his 
adversary  with  a  directly  contrary  meaning  to  that  for 
which  that  adversary  had  resorted  to  it :  it  might  come 
into  his  mind  as  one  way,  and  sometimes  the  beat,  of 
replying  to  that  adversary.  This  form  of  speech  is  generally 
produced  by  a  mixture  of  anger  and  contempt,  and  punning 
is  a  natural  mode  of  expressing  them. 

It  is  my  intention  to  pass  over  none  of  the  important 
BO-calied  conceits  of  Shakapere,  not  a  few  of  which  ara 
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introduced  into  his  later  prodnctiona  with  great  propriety 
and  efiect.  We  are  not  to  forget,  that  at  the  time  he  lived 
there  was  on  attempt  at,  and  an  affectation  of,  qnaintness 
and  adornment,  which  emanated  from  the  Court,  and 
against  which  satire  was  directed  by  Shakspere 
character  of  Osrick  ia  Hamlet,  Among  the  schoolmen  of 
that  age,  and  earlier,  aothing  was  more  common  than  the 
use  of  conceits :  it  began  with  the  reviTal  of  letters,  and  the 
bias  thus  given  was  very  generally  felt  and  acknowledged. 

I  have  in  my  poaseasion  a,  dictionary  of  phrases,  in  which 
the  epithets  applied  to  love,  hate,  jealousy,  and  snch  abstract 
terms,  are  arranged ;  and  they  consist  almost  entirely  of 
words  taken  from  Soneca  and  his  imitators,  or  fi-om  the 
schoolmen,  showing  perpetual  antithesis,  and  describing 
the  pafisions  by  the  conjunction  and  combination  of  things 
absolutely  irreconcilable.^  In  treating  the  matter  thus, 
I  am  aware  that  I  am  only  palliating  the  practice  in  Shak- 
spere :  he  oaghfc  to  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  merely 
temporary  peculiarities :  he  wrote  not  for  his  own  only,  but 
for  all  ages,  and  so  far  I  admit  the  use  of  some  of  his 
conceits  to  be  a  defect.  They  detract  sometimes  from  his 
universality  as  to  time,  person,  and  situation. 

If  we  were  able  to  discover,  and  to  point  oat  the  peculiar 
faults,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  beauties  of  Shakspere,  it 
wonld  m.ateria]ly  assist  us  in  deciding  what  authority  ought 
to  be  attached  to  certain  portions  of  what  are  generally 
called  his  works.  If  we  met  with  a  play,  or  certain  scenes 
of  a  play,  in  which  we  could  trace  neither  hia  defects  nor 
his  excellences,  we  should  have  the  atrongest  reason  for 
believing  that  ho  had  had  no  hand  in  it.     In  the  case  of 

'  TbomBB  WatBOii,  a  conldnpnrarj  of  5Iia.kapere,  much  jiraiseJ  m  hii 
Jay,  fillH  forty  I«lin  lines  wilb  a  dcKription  of  love  in  Ihe  manner 
Coleridge  speaks  of.  Ha  alylesiC,  mon  vivida,  mortaaviUi,  devienlia  pm- 
dm*,  d^oia  wUtp(a$,  iaermis  bellaior,  amara  dulcede,  morapraenia  morii. 
Compare  Romeo'i  descriptioo  of  love  on  p.  91, 
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detain  you  by  stating  the  varions  known  defiritiona,  Boma 
of  which  it  may  be  better  not  to  repeat ;  I  will  rather  give 
jon  one  of  my  own,  which,  I  apprehend,  is  eqnally  free 
from  the  eitravagance  of  pretended  Platonisra  (which, 
like  other  tilings  which  super- moralize,  is  sure  to  demoralize) 
and  from  its  grosser  opposite. 

Considering  myself  and  my  fellow-men  as  a  sort  of  link 
between  heaven  and  earth,  being  composed  of  body  and 
soul,  with  power  to  reason  and  to  will,  and  with  that 
perpetniLl  aspiration  which  tells  us  that  this  is  oars  for 
a  while,  but  it  is  not  ourselvea  ;  considering  man,  I  say,  in 
this  two-fold  character,  yet  united  in  one  person,  I  conceive 
that  there  can  be  no  correct  definition  of  love  which  does 
not  correspond  with  our  being,  and  with  that  subordination 
of  one  part  to  another  which  constitutes  our  perfection.  I 
■would  say  therefore  that — 

•'  Love  is  a  dosire  of  the  whole  being  to  be  united  to 
some  thing,  or  some  being,  felt  necessary  to  its  completeness, 
by  the  most  perfect  means  that  nature  permits,  and  reason 
dictates.'" 

It  is  inevitable  to  every  noble  mind,  whether  man  or 

woman,  to  feel  itself,  of  itself,  imperfect  and  insufficient, 

not  as  an  animal  only,  but  as  a  moral  being.    How  wonder- 

fally,  then,  has  Providence  contrived  for  ns,  by  making 

at  which  is  necessary  to  as  a  Bf«p  in  onr  exaltation  to  a 

gher  and  nobler  state  !     The  Creator  has  ordained  that 

x  should  possess  qualities  which  the  other  has  not,  and 

fl  union  of  both  is  the  most  complete  ideal  of  human 

the  blending  of  the  similar  with 

dissimilar  is  the  secret  of  all  pare  delight.     Who  shall 

to  stand  alone,  and  vannt  himself, in  himself,  snfficient  ?     , 

la  poetry  it  is  the  blending  of  passion  with  order  that    ' 

act  from  letter  ta 
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scenes  so  circumstanced  we  might  come  to  the  conclnsion 
that  thej  were  taken  from  the  older  plays,  which,  in  some 
instances,  he  reformed  or  altered,  or  that  thej  were  in- 
serted afterwards  bj  some  nnder-hand,  in  order  to  please 
the  mob.  If  a  drama  bj  Shakspere  tnmed  out  to  be  too 
heavj  for  popular  audiences,  the  clown  might  be  called  in 
to  lighten  the  representation ;  and  if  it  appeared  that  what 
was  added  was  not  in  Shakspere's  manner,  the  con- 
clnsion would  be  inevitable,  that  it  was  not  from  Shak- 
spere's pen. 

It  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  of 
Bomeo  and  Juliet  themselves;  and  I  shall  do  so  with 
unaffected  diffidence,  not  merely  on  account  of  the  delicacy, 
but  of  the  great  importance  of  the  subject.  I  feel  that  it 
is  impossible  to  defend  Shakspere  from  the  most  cniel  of 
all  charges — that  he  is  an  immoral  writer — ^without  enter- 
ing fully  into  his  mode  of  portraying  female  characters, 
and  of  displaying  the  passion  of  love.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  he  has  done  both  with  greater  perfection  than  any 
other  writer  of  the  known  world,  perhaps  with  the  single 
exception  of  Milton  in  his  delineation  of  Eve. 

When  I  have  heard  it  said,  or  seen  it  stated,  that  Shak- 
spere wrote  for  man,  but  the  gentle  Fletcher  for  woman,  it 
has  always  given  me  something  like  acute  pain,  becaaae  to 
me  it  seems  to  do  the  greatest  injustice  to  Shakspere: 
when,  too,  I  remember  how  z^uch  character  is  formed  hf 
what  we  read,  I  cannot  look  upon  it  as  a  light  questioii,  to 
be  passed  over  as  a  mere  amusement,  like  a  game  of  cards 
or  chess.  I  never  have  been  able  to  tame  down  my  mind 
to  think  poetry  a  sport,  or  an  occupation  for  idle  hoars. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  sure  criterion  of  refinement  in 
moral  character,  of  the  purity  of  intellectual  intention,  and 
of  the  deep  conviction  and  perfect  sense  of  what  our  own 
nature  reallv  is  in  all  its  combinations,  than  the  different 
definitions  different  men  would  give  of  love.     I  will  not 
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detain  yon  bj  stating  the  varions  known  definitions,  some 
of  which  it  maj  be  better  not  to  repeat :  I  will  rather  give 
yon  one  of  my  own,  which,  I  apprehend,  is  eqnally  free 
from  the  extravagance  of  pretended  Platonism  (which, 
like  other  things  which  snper-moralize,  is  sure  to  demoralize) 
and  from  its  grosser  opposite. 

Considering  myself  and  my  fellow-men  as  a  sort  of  link 
between  heaven  and  earth,  being  composed  of  body  and 
soul,  with  power  to  reason  and  to  will,  and  with  that 
perpetoal  aspiration  which  tells  ns  that  this  is  onrs  for 
a  while,  bat  it  is  not  ourselves ;  considering  man,  I  say,  in 
this  two-fold  character,  yet  united  in  one  person,  I  conceive 
that  there  can  be  no  correct  definition  of  love  which  does 
not  correspond  with  our  being,  and  with  that  subordination 
of  one  part  to  another  which  constitutes  our  perfection.  I 
would  say  therefore  that — 

**  Love  is  a  desire  of  the  whole  being  to  be  united  to 
some  thing,  or  some  being,  felt  necessary  to  its  completeness, 
by  the  most  perfect  means  that  nature  permits,  and  reason 
dictaies."' 

It  is  inevitable  to  every  noUe  mind,  whether  man  or 
woman,  to  feel  itself  of  itself,  imperfect  and  insufficient, 
not  as  an  animal  only,  but  as  amoral  being.  How  wonder- 
I  folly,  then,  baa  Providence  contrived  for  us,  by  making 
[hat  which  la  necessary  to  us  a  step  in  our  exaltation  to  a 

^her  and  nobler  state !     The  Creator  has  ordained  that 

le  should  possess  qualitiea  which  the  other  haa  not,  and 
le  union  of  both  is  the  most  complete  ideal  of  h"»»*" 
ibaiacter.     In  everything  the  blending  of  the  similar  with 
le  dissimilar  is  the  secret  of  all  pure  delight.     Who  shall 
iaie  to  stand  alone,  and  vaunt  himself,  in  himsdf,  sufficient  ? 
(n  poetry  it  ia  the  blending  of  passion  with  order  that 

'  See  Jjtttmn  TUL,  and  note,  eontaining  extract  from  kiur  to 
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coEstitntea  perfection  :  this  is  etill  more  the  case  in  moralB, 
and  more  than  all  in  the  exclusive  attachment  of  the 
eexes. 

Troe  it  is,  that  the  world  and  its  business  maj  be  earned 
on  without  marriage  ;  but  it  is  so  evident  that  ProvideaOB 
intended  man  (the  only  animal  of  all  climates,  and  whose 
reason  is  pre-eminent  over  instinct)  to  be  the  maEt«rof  the 
world,  that  marriage,  or  the  knitting  together  of  society  bj 
the  tenderest,  yet  firmest  ties,  seema  ordained  to  render  bim 
capable  of  maintaining  his  superiority  over  the  brate 
creation.  Mim  alone  has  been  privileged  to  clothe  himself 
and  to  do  all  things  bo  as  to  make  him,  as  it  were,  a 
aecondary  creator  o£  himself,  and  of  his  own  happinesB  or 
misery :  in  this,  as  in  all,  the  image  of  the  Deity  ia  : 
pressed  upon  him. 

Providence,  then,  has  not  left  us  to  prudence  only ; 
the  power  of  calculation,  which  prudence  implies,  cannot 
have  existed,  bat  io  a  state  which  pre-suppoaes  marriage. 
If  God  has  done  this,  shall  we  snppose  that  He  has  given  ns 
no  moral  sense,  no  yearning,  which  is  something  more  than 
animal,  to  secare  that,  without  which  man  might  form  e 
herd,  but  could  not  be  a  society  ?  The  very  idea  seema  tc 
breathe  absurdity. 

From  this  union  arise  the  paternal,  filial,  brotherly  anc^ 
sisterly  relations  of  life ;  and  every  state  is  bnt  a  faniil  i 
magnified.     All  the  operations  of  mind,  in  short,  all  t 
distinguishes  us  from  brutes,  originate  in  the  more  pevfec 
state  of  domestic  life. — One  infallible  criterion  in  formini 
an  opinion  of  a  man  is  the  reverence  in  which  he  hoLfl 
women.     Plato  has  said,  that  in  this  way  wo  rise  frorl 
sensuality  to  affection,  from  affection  to  love,  and  frorJ 
love  to  the  pure  intellectual  delight  by  which  we  becom  I 
worthy  to  conceive  that  infinite  in  ourselves,  without  whicl  I 
it  is  impossible  for  man  to  believe  in  a  God.     In  a  word, 
t  and  most  delightful  of  all  promises  ha 
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dpressed  to  ns  ty  this  practical  state — onr  marriage  with 
the  Eedeemer  of  mankind. 

I  might  safely  appeal  to  every  man  who  tears  me,  who 
in  youth  has  been  accnfitomed  to  abandon  himself  to  Ha 
aniinHl  passions,  whether  when  he  first  really  fell  in  love, 
the  earliest  symptom  was  not  a  complete  change  in  his 
maniiers,  a  contempt  and  a  hatred  of  himself  for  haviiig 
excnsed  his  condnct  by  asserting',  that  he  acted  according 
to  the  dictates  of  nature,  that  hia  vices  were  the  inevitable 
conseqnences  of  yonth,  and  that  his  passions  at  that  period 
of  life  could  not  be  conquered  ?  The  surest  friend  of 
chastity  is  love :  it  leads  us,  not  to  sink  the  mind  in  the 
body,  but  to  draw  np  the  body  to  the  mind — the  immortal 
part  of  onr  nature.  See  how  contrasted  in  this  respect  are 
some  portiona  of  the  works  of  writers,  whom  I  need  not 
name,  with  other  portions  of  the  same  works :  the  elmlli- 
tiona  of  comic  humour  have  at  times,  by  a  lamentable  con- 
fnsion,  been  made  the  means  of  debasing  onr  natnre,  while 

Iat  other  times,  even  in  the  same  volume,  we  are  happy  to 
notice  the  utmost  parity,  snch  as  the  parity  of  love,  which 
above  all  other  qualities  renders  us  most  pure  and  lovely. 

Love  ifi  not,  like  hunger,  a  mere  selfish  appetite :  it  is  an 
Lssociative  quality.  The  hungry  savage  is  nothing  bnt  an 
'  nimal,  thinking  only  of  the  satisfaction  of  his  stomach : 
,  rhat  is  the  first  eSect  of  love,  but  to  associate  the  feeling 
''  'ith  every  object  in  nature  ?  the  trees  whisper,  the  roses 
'!  shale  their  perfumes,  the  nightingales  sing,  nay  the  very 
'  ties  smile  in  unison  with  the  feeling  of  true  and  pure  love. 
•  ^  gives  to  every  object  in  nature  a  power  of  the  heart, 
'  without  which  it  would  indeed  be  spiritless. 
'  Shakspere  has  described  this  passion  in  various  statea 
I  ind  stages,  b^inning,  as  was  most  natural,  with  love  in 
khe  young.  Does  he  open  his  play  by  making  Romeo  and 
[Juliet  in  love  at  first  sight — at  the  first  glimpse,  as  any 
I  ordinary  thinker  would  do  ?    Certainly  not :  he  knew  what 
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he  was  about,  and  how  he  was  to  accomplish  what  he  was 
about :  he  was  to  develop  the  whole  passion,  and  he  com- 
mences with  the  first  elements — that  sense  of  imperfection, 
that  yearning  to  combine  itself  with  something  lovely. 
Homeo  became  enamoured  of  the  idea  he  had  fomied  in 
his  own  mind,  and  then,  as  it  were,  christened  the  first 
real  being  of  the  contrary  sex  as  endowed  with  the  per- 
fections he  desired.  He  appears  to  be  in  love  with  Bosa- 
line ;  but,  in  truth,  he  is  in  love  only  with  his  own  idea. 
He  felt  that  necessity  of  being  beloved  which  no  noble 
mind  can  be  without.  Then  our  poet,  our  poet  who  so 
well  knew  human  nature,  introduces  Bomeo  to  Juliet,  and 
makes  it  not  only  a  violent,  but  a  permanent  love — a  point 
for  which  Shakspere  has  been  ridiculed  by  the  ignorant 
and  unthinking.  Romeo  is  first  represented  in  a  state 
most  susceptible  of  love,  and  then,  seeing  Juliet,  he  took 
and  retained  the  infection. 

This   brings   me   to  observe   upon   a   characteristic  of 
Shakspere,  which  belongs  to  a  man  of  profound  thought 
and  high  genius.     It  has  been  too  much  the  custom,  when 
anything  that  happened  in  his  dramas  could  not  easily  be 
explained  by  the  few  words  the  poet  has  employed,  to  pass 
it  idly  over,  and  to  say  that  it  is  beyond  our  reach,  and 
beyond  the  power  of  philosophy — ^a  sort  of  terra  incogni 
for  discoverers — a  great  ocean  to  be  hereafter  explored 
Others  have  treated  such  passages  as  hints  and  glimpses  o 
something  now  non-existent,  as  the  sacred  fragments  o 
an  ancient  and  ruined  temple,  all  the  portions  of  which 
beautiful,  although  their  particular  relation  to  each  oth^ 
is  unknown.     Shakspere  knew  the  human  mind,  and  it 
most  minute  and  intimate  workings,  and  he  never  intro 
duces  a  word,  or  a  thought,  in  vain  or  out  of  place :  if  we 
do  not  understand  him,  it  is  our  own  fault  or  the  fault  of 
copyists  and  typographers ;  but  study,  and  the  possession 
of  some  small  stock  of  the  knowledge  by  which  he  worked   I 
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will  enable  hb  often  to  detect  and  esplain  his  meaning. 
He  never  wrote  at  random,  or  hit  upon  points  of  character 
and  condii(5t  b^  chance ;  and  the  emalleat  fragment  of  his 
mind  not  nnfreqnently  gives  a  cine  to  a  most  perfect, 
regoJar,  and  coneisteut  whole. 

As  I  may  not  have  another  opportunity,  the  introdnctioa 
of  Friar  Lanrence  into  this  tragedy  enables  me  to  remark 
npon  the  different  manner  in  which  Sbokspere  has  treated 
the  prieatly  character,  as  compared  with  other  writers.  In 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  prieBta  are  represented  as  a  vulgar 
mockery ;  and,  as  in  others  of  their  dramatic  personnges, 
the  errors  of  a  few  are  mistaken  for  the  demeanonr  of  the 
many  :  but  in  Shakspere  they  always  carry  with  them  oar 
love  and  respect.  He  made  no  injurious  abstracts  :  he 
took  no  copies  from  the  worst  parts  of  our  nature ;  and, 
like  the  rest,  hia  characters  of  priests  are  traly  drawn  from 
the  genera!  body. 

It  may  strike  some  as  eiagular,  that  throughout  all  his 
productions  he  has  never  introduced  the  passion  of  avarice. 
The  truth  is,  that  it  belongs  only  to  particular  parts  of  our 
natnre,  and  is  prevalent  only  in  particular  states  of  society ; 
hence  it  conld  not,  and  cannot,  be  permanent.  The  Miser 
of  Moliere  and  Flautus  is  now  looked  npon  as  a  species  of 
madman,  and  avarice  as  a  species  of  madness.  Elwes,  of 
whom  everybody  has  heard,  -was  an  individual  influen(;ed 
by  an  insane  condition  of  mind  ;  but,  as  a  passion,  avarice 
has  disappeared.  How  admirably,  then,  did  Shakspere 
foresee,  that  if  he  drew  such  a  character  it  could  not  ha 
permanent !  he  drew  characters  which  would  always  be 
natural,  and  therefore  permanent,  inasmuch  as  they  were 
not  dependent  upon  accidental  circumstances. 

There  is  not  one  of  the  plays  of  Shakspere  that  ia  built 
upon  anything  but  the  best  and  Barest  foundation ;  the 
characters  must  be  permanent — permanent  while  men 
continue  men, — because  they  stand  upon  what  ia  abso- 
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cannot  be   «|^^^| 
rs  of  antiqn^PH 


lutely  necesBftty  to  our  eiietence.  This  cannot  i 
even  of  some  of  the  aioet  fttmons  autbors  c 
Take  tbe  capital  tragedieH  of  Oreetes,  or  of  tbe  bnsbancl 
of  Jocasta :  great  as  was  tbe  genias  of  the  writere,  these 
dramas  have  an  obviona  fanlt,  and  tbe  fanlt  lies  at  the 
TCry  root  of  the  action.  In  CEdipns  a  man  is  represented 
oppressed  by  fate  for  a  crime  of  which  he  was  not  morally 
guilty ;  and  while  we  read  we  are  obliged  to  say  to  onr- 
thiit  in  tboge  days  they  considered  actions  withoat 
reference  to  tbe  real  gnilt  of  the  persons. 

There  is  no  character  in  Shakspere  in  which  envy  ia 
pourtrayed,  with  one  solitary  exception — Caseina,  in  "  Julias 
Cffisar ;  "  yet  even  there  the  vice  is  not  hateful,  inasronch 
as  it  is  counterbalanced  by  a  number  of  excellent  qualities 
and  TLrtues.  The  poet  leads  tbe  reader  to  suppose  that  it 
is  rather  something  constitutional,  something  derived  from 
his  parents,  something  that  he  cannot  avoid,  and  not  some- 
thing that  he  has  himself  acquired ;  thus  throwing  the  blame 
from  the  will  of  man  to  some  inevitable  circumstance,  and 
leading  us  to  snppose  that  it  ia  hardly  to  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  those  passions  that  actually  debase  tbe  mind. 

Whenever  lore  is  described  as  of  a  serious  nature,  and 
much  more  when  it  is  to  lead  to  a  tragical  result,  it 
depends  upon  a  law  of  the  mind,  which,  I  believe,  I  shall 
hereafter  be  able  to  make  intelligible,  and  which  wonld  not 
only  justify  Shakspere,  but  show  an  analogy  to  all  bis  other 
characters. 

Report  of  the  Sevenlh  Lecture. 

The  following  Report  of  the  Seventh  Leotnre,  delivered 
on  December  9,  appeared  in  the  "  Dublin  Correspondent," 
December  17,  1811.  We  borrow  it  from  "Notes  aoid 
I  ^Jueriea,"  Angnst  4, 1865  : — 

"Deo.  17,  1811. 

"  Mr.  Coleridge,  having  concluded  the  preliminary  dis- 


0.  the  naturij  of  t'lie  SLaI:3periB,D  drama, 
genicB  of  the  poet,  and  brieflj  iioti^e'l  '  Love's  Labour'i 
Lost,'  as  the  link  which  cormected  togethijr  tiie  pfeti  and 
,  the  dramatist,  proceeded,  in  his  seventh  lecture,  to  an  t-la- 
borate  review  of  '  Romeo  and  Jnliet,'  a  play  in  which  ai'o 
to  be  found  all  the  individual  excellences  of  the  author, 
bnt  less  happily  combined  than,  in  his  riper  productions. 
This  he  observed  to  be  the  characteristic  of  genius,  that 
its  earliest  works  are  never  inferior  in  beauties,  while  the 
merits  which  taste  and  judgment  can  confer  are  of  slow 
growth.  Tybalt  and  Capulet  he  showed  to  be  represen- 
tatives of  classes  which  he  had  observed  in  society,  while 
in  Mercutio  he  exhibited  the  first  character  of  bia  own  con- 
ception ;  a  being  formed  of  poetic  elements,  which  medi- 
tation rather  than  observation  had  revealed  to  him ;  a 
being  full  of  high  fancy  and  rapid  thought,  conscious  of 
his  own  powers,  careless  of  life,  generous,  noble,  a  perfect 
gentleman.  On  his  fate  hangs  the  catastrophe  of  the 
tragedy.  In  commenting  on  the  character  of  the  Xnrae, 
Mr.  Coleridge  strenuously  resisted  the  saggestion  that  this 
is  a  mere  piece  of  Dutch  painting ;  a  portrait  in  the  style 
of  Gerard  Dow.  On  the  contrary,  her  character  is  exqui- 
sitely generalized,  and  ia  subservient  to  the  display  of  fine 
moral  contrasts.  Her  fondness  for  Juliet  is  delightfully 
pathetic.  '  What  a  melancholy  world  would  this  be  with- 
out children,  how  inhuman  without  old  age.'  Her  loqua- 
city is  characteristic  of  a  vulgar  mind,  which  recoUecta 
merely  by  coincidence  of  time  and  place,  while  cultivated 
minda  connect  their  ideas  by  cause  and  eScct.  Having 
admitted  that  these  lower  persona  might  be  suggested  to 
Shakspere  by  observation,  Mr.  Coleridge  reverted  to  hia 
ideal  characters,  and  said,  '  I  ask,  where  Shakspere  ob- 
served this  ?  '  (some  heroic  sentiments  by  Othello)  '  It 
was  his  inward  eye  of  meditation  on  his  own  nature.  He 
became  Othello,  and  therefore  spoke  like  him.     Shakspere 
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became,  in  fact,  all  lipi^gc  m|t  thq^^eions ;  bat  in  drawing 
his  charaeten  be  rS^ibr^ltf  leSaential  not  accidental  relations. 
A^adde*j£e;ne,ter  ponrtrajed,  for  aTarioe  is  a  factitions 
:  V.paj^jO^  "T&e  Miser  of  Plaatns  and  Moli^  is  already 
•  .*  ^obsolete.'  Mr.  Coleridge  entered  into  a  discossion  of  the 
nature  of  fancy ;  showed  how  Shakspere,  composing  under 
a  feeling  of  the  unimaginable,  endeavouring  to  reconcile 
opposites  by  producing  a  strong  worldng  of  the  mind,  was 
led  to  those  earnest  conceits  which  are  consistent  with 
passion,  though  frigidly  imitated  by  writers  without  any. 
He  illustrated  this  part  of  his  subject  by  a  reference  to 
Milton's  conception  of  Death,  which  the  painters  absurdly 
endeavour  to  strip  of  its  fanciful  nature,  and  render  definite 
by  the  figure  of  a  skeleton,  the  dryest  of  all  images,  oom« 
pared  with  which  a  square  or  a  triangle  is  a  luxuriant  fancy. 

"Mr.  Coleridge  postponed  the  examination  of  the  hero 
and  heroine  of  the  piece,  but  prefaced  his  inquiry  by  re- 
marks on  the  nature  of  love,  which  he  defined  to  be  *  a 
perfect  desire  of  the  whole  being  to  be  united  to  some 
thing  or  being  which  is  felt  necessary  to  its  perfection, 
by  the  most  perfect  means  that  nature  permits,  and  reason 
dictates  ; '  and  took  occasion  with  great  deUcacy  to  contrast 
this  link  of  our  higher  and  lower  nature,  this  nobleet 
energy  of  our  humane  and  social  being,  with  what,  by  a 
gross  misnomer,  usurps  its  name ;  and  asserted,  that  the 
criterion  of  honour  and  worth  among  men  is  their  habit  of 
sentiment  on  the  subject  of  love. 

"  We  are  compelled  to  omit  the  partial  illustration  of  his  * 
in  the  characters  of  Bomeo  and  JuUet,  the  continuation  of 
which  we  are  promised  in  the  succeeding  lecture." 

Mr.  H.  C.  Robinson  inserted  a  report  of  this  lecture  in 
the  "  Morning  Chronicle."  See  Diary,  quoted  above,  Intro- 
ductory matter,  §  2. 

>  Read  "  this." 
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LECTURE    VIII. 


T  T  19  impossible  to  pay  a  higher  compliment  to  poehy, 
than  to  consider  the  effects  it  prodnces  in  common 
with  religion,  yet  distinct  (as  far  as  distinction  can  be, 
where  there  is  no  division)  in  those  qnalitiea  which  re- 
ligion exercises  and  diffnses  over  all  mankind,  as  far  as 
they  are  subject  to  its  influence. 

I  have  often  thought  that_ielig!on  {speaking  of  it  only 
es  it  accords  with  poetry,  without  reference  to  its  more 
serious  impressions)  is  tho  poetry  of  mankind,  both  having 
for  their  objects  : — 

1.  ^  generalize  onr  notions;  to  prevent  men  &om 
confining  their  attention  solely,  or  chiefly,  to  their  own 
narrow  sphere  of  action,  and  to  their  own  individual 
circnmstancea.  By  placing  them  in  certain  awful  rela- 
tions it  merges  the  individual  man  in  the  whole  species, 
and  makes  it  impossible  for  any  one  man  to  think  of  his 
fntnre  lot,  or  indeed  of  his  present  condition,  without  at 
the  same  time  comprising  in  his  view  his  fell  ow*cr  eat  urea. 

2.  That  both  poetry  and  religion  throw  the  object  of 
deepest  interest  to  a  distance  from  us,  and  thereby  not 
only  aid  our  imagination,~I)nt  in  a  most  important  manner 
subserve  the  interest  of  oar  virtues ;  for  that  man  is 
indeed  a  slave,  who  is  a  slave  to  his  own  senses,  and  whose 
mind  and  imagination  cannot  carry  him.  beyond  the  distance 
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that  both  have  for  their  object  (I  hardly  know  whether 
tho  KDgltsh  language  sappties  an  appropriate  word)  the 
perfocling,  and  the  pointing'  oat  t«  na  the  indefinite  im- 
provcmunt  of  oar  natnre,  and  fixing  our  attention  npon 
tliat,  They  bid  us,  while  we  are  sitting  in  the  dark  at  our 
littlo  tiro,  look  at  the  mountain- tops,  struggling  with 
darkness,  and  nnnonncing  that  light  which  shall  be 
common  to  oil,  in  which  individual  interests  shall  resolve 
into  one  eommoa  good,  and  every  man  shall  find  in  his 
[tUow  miiu  more  than  a  brother.  ''~~-—— 

Such  being  the  case,  we  need  not  wonder  that  it  has 
pleased  Providence,  that  the  divine  truths  of  religion 
should  have  been  revealed  to  us  in  the  form  of  poetry ;  and 
that  at  all  times  poets,  not  the  slaves  of  any  particolar 
sectarian  opinions,  should  have  joined  to  support  all  those 
delicate  sontimeuts  of  the  heart  (often  when  they  were 
most  opposed  to  the  reigning  philoBophy  of  the  day) 
which  may  be  called  the  feeding  streams  of  religion. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  an  underout  astronomer  is 
mud.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  every  being  capable 
of  understanding  must  be  mad,  who  remains,  as  it  were, 
fixed  in  tho  ground  on  which  he  treads — who,  gifted  with 
the  divine  faculties  of  indefinite  hope  and  feiir,  bom  with 
them,  yet  settles  his  faith  upon  that,  in  which  neither 
hope  nor  fear  has  any  proper  field  for  display.  Much 
more  truly,  however,  might  it  be  said  that,  an  nndevont 
poet  is  mad :  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  an  undevont 
poet  is  an  impossibility,  I  have  heard  of  verse-makers 
(poets  they  are  not,  and  never  can  be)  who  introduced 
into  their  works  such  questions  as  these; — Whether  the 
world  was  made  of  atoms  ?— Whether  there  is  a  universe  ? 
— Whether  there  is  a  governing  mind  that  supports  it  ? 
Ab  I  have  said,  verse-makers  are  not  poets :  the  poet  is 
one  who  carries  the  simplicity  of  childhood  into  the 
jojferajjf  manhood  ;  who,  with  a  soul  unsubdued  by  hafcit, 
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unshackled  by  custom,  contemplates  all  things  with  the  V^ 
freshness  and  the  nonder  of  a  child;  and,  connectiDg  with 
it  the  inqoisitive  powers  of  riper  years,  adds,  as  far  as  he 
cian  find  knowledge,  admiratifi ;  and,  where  knowledge 
no  longer  permits  admiration,  gladly  einka  back  again 
into  the  childlike  feeling  of  derontwonder. 

The  poet  is  not  only  the  man  made  to..goIiB. jhe  rjjdle 
of  the  oniverse,  bat  he  is  also  the  man  who  feels  where 
it  is  mjt-srfTed.  What  is  old  and  worn-ont,  notTnTtsdf, 
bnt  from  the  dimness  of  the  intellectual  eve,  prodaced  by 
■worldly  pnBsioas  and  pnrsuits,  he  makes  new :  be  pours 
upon  it  the  dew  that  glistens,  and  blows  round  it  the 
breeze  that  cooled  ns  in  our  infancy.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  if  in  this  single  Jectnre  I  make  some  demand  on  the 
attention  of  my  hearers  to  a  most  important  subject,  upon 
which  depends  all  sense  of  the  worthiness  or  onworthiness 
of  our  nature,  I  shall  obtain  their  pardon.  If  I  aSord 
them  less  amusement,  I  tmst  that  their  own  reflections 
Dpon  a  few  thoughts  will  be  found  to  repay  them. 

I  hare  been  led  to  these  observations  by  the  tragedy  of 
"Borneo  and  Jnliet,"  and  by  some,  perhaps,  indiscreet 
expressions,  certainly  not  well  chosen,  concerning  falling 
in  love  at  first  sight.  I  have  taken  one  of  Shakspere's 
earliest  works,  as  I  consider  it,  in  order  to  show  that  be, 
of  all  his  contemporaries  (Sir  Philip  Sidney  alone  excepted), 
entertained  a  jost  conception  of  the  female  character. 
Unquestionably,  that  gentleman  of  Europe — that  all- 
accompHshed  man,  and  oar  beloved  Shakspere,  were  the 
only  writers  of  that  age  who  pitched  their  ideas  of  female 
perfection  according  to  the  best  researches  of  philosophy 
compared  with  all  who  followed  them,  they  stand 
mighty  mountains,  the  islands  of  a  delage,  which 
Ewallowed  all  the  rest  in  the  flood  of  ob 
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I  certainly  do  not  mean,  as  a  general  masim,  to  justify 
BO  foolish  a  thing;  as  what  goes  by  the  name  of  lore  at  first 
sight  (  bat,  to  express  myself  more  accurately,  I  should 
Bay  that  there  is,  and  has  always  existed,  a,  deep  emotion 
of  the  mind,  which  might  be  called  love  moment  a  neons — 
not  love  at  fii-st  sight,  nor  known  by  the  subject  of  it  to  bs 
or  to  have  been  such,  bat  after  many  years  of  eiperience.' 

I  have  to  defend  the  existence  of  love,  as  a  passion  in 
itself  fit  and  appropriate  to  human  nature  ; — I  say  fit  for 
human  nature,  and  not  only  so,  but  peculiar  to  it,  un- 
shared either  in  degree  or  kind  by  any  of  our  fellow 
creatures  :  it  is  a  passion  which  it  ia  impossible  for  any 
creature  to  feel,  but  a  being  endowed  with  reason,  with 
the  moral  sense,  and  with  the  strong  yearnings,  which, 
like  all  other  powerful  tweets  in  nature,  prophesy  some 
future  effect, 

"If  I  were  to  address  myself  to  the  materialist,  with 
reference  to  the  human  kind,  and  (admitting  tho  threa 
great  laws  common  to  all  beings, — 1,  the  law  of  self- 
preservation  ;  2,  that  of  continuing  the  race  ;  and  3,  the 
care  of  the  ofispricg  till  protection  is  no  longer  needed), — 
were  to  ask  him,  whether  he  thought  any  motives  of 
prudence  or  duty  enforced  the  simple  necessity  of  pre- 
serving the  race  ?  or  whether,  after  a  course  of  serious 
reflection,  he  came  to  the  conclnsion,  that  it  would  bo 
better  to  have  a  posterity,  from  a  sense  of  duty  impelling 
r  object  ? — if,  I  Ba.y,  I  were  to  ask  a 
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pericxi, — I  cannot  fix  ihe  date, — ColeriiigB  maiifl  a.  willing  eiception  in 
favour  of  Speusor  j  bm  he  added  that  llie  noiiona  of  ihe  author  of  tha 
'Ftterj  Qaeen'  were  often  bo  romantic  and  boiglilencd  by  fancy,  that 
he  conld  not  look  upon  Spesser'a  females  as  crenliires  of  oar  world ) 
whereas  the  ladies  of  Shakspere  and  Sidney  were  floeh  and  blood,  with 
■  lery  defet-ts  and  qualificstions  giving  evidence  of  their  hulDnnity} 
Tely  interest  taken  regarding  them." — J.  P.  C. 
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'  "Coleridge  here,"  saya  Mr.  Collier,  ' 
cited  a  paas^e  from,  Hookcr'a  '  EcL-lesinaiical  Polity. ' ' 
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materialist,  whether  snoh  waa  tbe  real  cause  of  the  pro- 
aervation  of  the  species,  he  would  laugh  me  to  Bcom ;  he 
would  say  that  nature  wns  too  wise  to  trust  any  of  her 
great  designs  to  the  mere  cold  calculations  of  fallible 
mortality. 

Then  the  question  comes  to  a  short  crisis ; — Is,  or  is 
not,  our  moral  nature  a  part  of  the  end  of  Providence  ?  or 
are  we,  or  are  we  not,  beings  meant  for  society  P  Is  that 
Bociety,  or  is  it  not,  meant  to  be  progressive  ?  I  trust 
that  none  of  my  auditors  wonld  endure  the  putting  of  thn 
question — Whether,  independently  of  the  progression  of 
the  race,  every  individual  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  be 
indefinitely  progressive  ? — for,  without  marriage,  without 
exclusive  attachment,  there  could  be  no  human  society; 
herds,  as  I  said,  there  might  be,  but  society  there  could 
not  be ;  there  could  be  none  of  that  delightful  intercourse 
between  father  and  child ;  none  of  the  sacred  affections ; 
none  of  the  charities  of  humanity ;  none  of  all  those  many 
and  complex  causes,  which  have  raised  us  to  the  state  we 
have  already  reached,  could  possibly  have  existecce.  All 
these  effects  are  not  found  among  the  bmtes  ;  neither  are 
they  found  among  savages,  whom  strange  accidents  have 
ennk  below  the  class  of  human  beings,  insomuch  that 
a  stop  seems  actually  to  have  been  put  to  their  pro- 
gressiveness. 

We  may,  therefore,  safely  conclude  that  there  is  placed 
■within  na  some  element,  if  I  may  bo  say,  of  our  natnre — 
something  which  is  as  peculiar  to  our  moral  nature  as 
any  other  part  can  be  conceived  to  be,  name  it  what  you 
■will, — name  it,  1  will  say  for  illustration,  devotion, — name    i 
it  friendship,  or  a  sense  of  duty  ;  but  something  there  is,    , 
peculiar  to  our  nature,  which  answers  the  moral  end ;  as  I 
we  find  everywhei-e  in  the  ends  of  the  moral  world,  that; 
there   are    proportionate  material   and   bodily   means   of 
accomplishing  them. 
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We  are  bom,  and  it  is  our  nature  and  lot  to  be  oom^ 
posed  of  body  and  mind ;  bat  when  our  heart  leaps  np  OD, 
hearing  of  the  victor^  of  onr  conntiy,  or  of  the  reacne  o! 
the  virtaOBS,  but  unhappy,  from  the  hands  of  an  oppressor; 
when  a  parent  ia  transported  at  the  restoration  of  a 
beloved  child  from  deadly  sickness;  when  the  pnlse  is 
qnickened,  from  any  of  these  or  other  causes,  do  we 
therefore  say,  because  the  body  interprets  the  emotions  of 
the  mind  and  sympathizes  with  them,  asserting  its  claim 
to  participation,  that  joy  is  not  mental,  or  that  it  is  not 
moral  ?  Do  we  assert,  tliat  it  was  owing  merely  to 
fulness  of  blood  that  the  heart  throbbed,  and  the  pulse 
played  ?  Do  we  not  rather  say,  that  the  regent,  the 
mind,  being  glad,  its  slave,  its  willing  slave,  the  body, 
responded  to  it,  and  obeyed  the  impulse  ?  If  we  are 
possessed  with  a  feeling  of  having  done  a  wrong,  or  of 
having  had  a  wrong  done  to  as,  and  it  excites  the  blush 
of  fihnme  or  the  glow  of  anger,  do  we  pretend  to  say  that, 
by  some  accident,  the  blood  enffased  itself  into  veins  un- 
nsaally  Email,  and  therefore  that  the  guilty  seemed  to 
evince  shame,  or  the  injured  indignation?  In  these 
things  we  scorn  sach  instruction ;  and  shall  it  be  deemed 
a  snfficient  eicnse  for  the  materialist  to  degrade  that 
passion,  on  which  not  only  many  of  our  virtues  depend, 
bat  upon  which  the  whole  frame,  the  whole  stmctnre  of 
I  haman  Eociety  rests  ?  Shall  we  pardon  him  this  debase- 
ment of  love,  because  oar  body  has  been  united  to  mind  by 
Providence,  in  order,  not  to  reduce  the  high  to  the  level  of 
the  low,  but  to  elevate  the  low  to  the  level  of  the  high? 
We  should  be  guii^  of  nothing  less  than  an  act  of  mor^ 
suicide,  if  wa  consented  to  degrade  that  which  on  every 
account  ia  most  noble,  by  merging  it  in  what  is  moat 
derogatory :  as  if  an  angel  were  to  hold  out  to  ns  ths 
welcoming  hand  of  brotherhood,  and  we  tamed  away  frosi 
it,  to  wallow,  as  it  were,  with  the  hog  in  the  mire. 
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One  of  tlie  most  lofty  aod  inteUectnal  of  tlie  poets  of 
tiie  time  of  Shfttspere  has  described  this  degmdatioa  most 
mmderfolly,  irhere  fae  speaks  of  a  m&n,  wbo,  having  been 
converted  by  the  witchery  of  worldly  pleafiure  and  passioD, 
into  a  hc^,  on  being  restored  to  bis  hntnan  shape  stiU  pre- 
ferred his  bestial  condition  : — 

"  Bat  one,  aboTe  the  rest  in  special, 
Tial  bad  B  hog  been  lale,  highl  Grill  bj  maoe, 
Tiepined  greall;,  and  did  blm  miscall, 
Tliat  from '  a  hc^gish  fona  him  broagbt  lo  nsninL 

■■  Said  GnjOD,  See  the  mind  of  beastly  mun  t 

TiiBl  hath  «o  Boon  forgot  the  excellence 

Of  his  creaCioii,  when  he  life  began, 

Tbat  now  be  cbooeeth.  with  Tile  difference. 

To  be  a  beast  and  lade  inteDigence. 

To  Kbom  the  Palmer  thni : — Tbe  danghQl  kind 

Detighti  in  filth  and  fool  incontineoce  : 

Let  Grin  iie  Grill,  and  hare  his  hoggish  mind  ;  ' 
Bat  let  us  hence  depart,  whilit  weather  series  and  vind." 

Fairy  Qutm,  Sooi  II.,  e.  1-2,  i.  T6-7. 

The  first  feeling  that  wonld  strike  a  reflecting  mind, 
wishing  to  see  mankind  not  only  in  an  uniable  bat  in  a 
just  light,  wonld  be  that  beantifal  feeling  in  the  moral 
world,  the  brotherly  and  sisterly  affections, — the  existence 
of  strong  affection  greatly  modified  by  the  difference  of 
sex ;  made  more  tender,  more  graceful,  more  soothing  and 
conciliatory  by  the  circumstance  of  dlSerence,  jet  still  re- 
ig  perfectly  pare,  perfectly  spiritoal.     How  glorioos. 


>  Read—"  That  had  fnm  .  .  .  ,' 

■  The  njBterioiu  obliqoit;  of  oar  moral  natore  londied  on  here,  hat 
bem  aorrowfully  reoogniied  by  higher  natnras  than  GiilFs.  The  me- 
tUnral  legend  of  Tannhaoser  and  the  hUl  of  Teoos  admirablj  embodies 
lliia  tiait  of  bnmanitr,  as  the  legend  of  FronKtheoi  does  a  iwibler  oi>e. 
Tbe  legend,  clear);  enongh  the  inTcntion  of  an  ascetic  age,  eiuihriDei  a 
tntb  and  a  naming  for  >I1  time. 
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we  may  say,  would  be  the  effect,  if  the  instances  were  rare ; 
bat  how  much  more  glorions,  when  they  are  so  frequent  as 
to  be  only  not  nniversaL  This  species  of  affection  is  the 
object  of  religious  veneration  with  all  those  who  love  their 
fellow  men,  or  who  know  themselves. 

The  power  of  education  over  the  human  mind  is  hereiiL 
exemplified,  and  data  for  hope  are  afforded  of  yet  nn- 
realized  excellences,  perhaps  dormant  in  our  nature.  When 
we  see  so  divine  a  moral  effect  spread  through  all  classes, 
what  may  we  not  hope  of  other  excellences,  of  unknown 
quality,  still  to  be  developed  ? 

By  dividing  the  sisterly  and  fraternal  affections  from,  the 
conjugal,  we  have,  in  truth,  two  loves,  each  of  them  as 
strong  as  any  affection  can  be,  or  ought  to  be,  consistently 
with  the  performance  of  our  duty,  and  the  love  we  should 
bear  to  our  neighbour.  Then,  by  the  former  preceding  the 
latter,  the  latter  is  rendered  more  pure,  more  even,  and 
more  constant :  the  wife  has  already  learned  the  discipline 
of  pure  love  in  the  character  of  a  sister.  By  the  discipline 
of  private  life  she  has  already  learned  how  to  yield,  how  to 
influence,  how  to  command.  To  all  this  are  to  be  added 
the  beautiful  gradations  of  attachment  which  distingnish 
human  nature  ;  from  sister  to  wife,  from  wife  to  child,  to 
uncle,  to  cousin,  to  one  of  our  kin,  to  one  of  onr  bloody 
to  our  near  neighbour,  to  our  county-man,  and  to  our 
countryman. 

The  bad  results  of  a  want  of  this  variety  of  orders^  of 
this  graceful  subordination  in  the  character  of  attacluneint^ 
I  have  often  observed  in  Italy  in  particular,  as  well  as  in 
other  countries,  where  the  young  are  kept  secluded,  not 
only  from  their  neighbours,  but  from  their  own  f amiHes — 
all  closely  imprisoned,  until  the  hour  when  they  are  ne- 
cessarily let  out  of  their  cages,  without  having  had  the 
opportunity  of  learning  to  fly — ^without  experience,  re- 
strained by  no  kindly  feeling,  and  detesting  the  control 


which  so  long  kept  tbem  froni  enjojing  the  full  hnbbnl)  of 
licence. 

Tlie  qnestion  ia.  How  liave  natare  and  Providence  se- 
cured these  blessings  to  ua  ?  In  this  way ;— that  in  general 
the  BiEections  become  those  which  urge  ns  to  leave  the 
paternal  nest.  We  arrive  at  a  definite  time  of  life,  and 
feel  passions  that  invite  ns  to  enter  into  the  world ;  and 
this  new  feeling  assaredly  coalesces  with  a  now  oliject. 
Suppose  we  are  nnder  the  influence  of  a  vivid  feeling  that 
,is  new  to  us  :  that  feeling  will  more  firmly  combine  ■with 
an  external  object,  which  is  likewise  vivid  from  novelty, 
than  with  one  that  is  familiar. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  aversion,  which  seems  to  have 
ficted  very  strongly  in  rude  ages,  concerning  anything 
common  to  ns  and  to  the  animal  creation.  That  which 
is  done  by  beasts  man  feels  a  natural  repugnance  to 
imitate.  The  desire  to  extend  the  bond  of  relatiooshii:^ 
in  families  which  bad  emigi'ated  from  the  patnarchal  seed, 
would  likewise  have  its  influence. 

All  these  circumstances  would  render  the  marriage  of 
brother  and  sister  un frequent,  and  in  simple  ages  an 
ominous  feeling  to  the  contrary  might  easily  prevail. 
Some  tradition  might  aid  the  objections  to  such  a  union ; 
aod,  for  aughfc  we  know,  some  law  might  be  preserved  in 
the  Temple  of  Isis,  and  from  thence  obtained  by  the  pa- 
triarchs, which  would  augment  the  horror  attached  to  such 
connections.  This  horror  once  felt,  and  soon  propagated, 
the  present  state  of  feeling  on  the  subject  can  easily  be 
explained. 

Children  begin  as  early  to  talk  of  marriage  as  of  death, 
from  attending  a  wedding,  or  following  a  funeral :  a  new 
young  visitor  ia  introduced  into  the  family,  ard  from 
association  they  soon  think  of  the  conjugal  bond.  If  a 
aof  teli  his  parent  that  he  wishes  to  marry  his  sister,  be 
mtly  checked  by  a  stern  look,  and  lie  is  shown  tho 


impossibility  of  BQch  a  nnion.     The  controlling  glance 
the  parental  eye  la  often  more  e£Eectual  than  any  form 
words  that  ooald  bo  employed ;  and  in  mature  veara 
mere   look  often  prevaila  wbei'e  eihortation  wonld  have' 
failed.     Ab  to  infants,  they  are  tolJ,  without  any  reason 
_         assigned,  that  it  conld  not  be  so  ;  and  perhaps  the  best  se- 
"""-^  enrityfor  moral  rectitude  arises  from  a  supposed  necessity.  Iv" 
Ignorant  persons  recoil  from  the  thought  of  doing  any-  W 
thing  that  has  not  been  done,  and  because  they  hare  aln-ays  k. 
been  informed  that  it  must  not  be  done. 

The  individual  has  by  this  time  learned  the  greatest  ai-i 
beat  lesson  of  the  human  mind — that  in  ourselves  we^  ar 
I      imperfect;  and  another  truth,  of  the  next,  if  not  of  eqna' 
I      importance— that  there  exists  a  possibility  of  uniting  twt 
i      beings,  each  identified  in  their  nature,  but  distinguished  in 
tiieir  separate  qualities,  ao  that  each  should  retain  wbat 
distinguishes  tliem,  and  at  the  same  time  each  acquire  the 
'  qualities  of  that  being  which  is  contradistinguished.     This 
is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  part  of  onr  nature :  the  man 
loses  not  his  manly  character :   he  does  not  become  less 
brave  or  less  resolved  to  go  through  fire  and  wat«r,  if 
necessary,  for  the  object  of  his  affections :  rather  say,  that 
i'       he  becomes  far  more  brave  and  resolute.      He  then  feela 
the  beginninga  of  his  moral  nature  ;  he  then  is  sensible  of 
its  imperfection,  and  of  its  perfectibility.     AH  the  grand 
'       and  sublime  thoughts  of  an  improved  state  of  being  then 
dawn  upon  him  :  he  can  acquire  the  patience  of  woman, 
which  in  him  is  fortitude  :  the  beauty  and  susceptibility  of 
the  female  character  in  him  becomes  a  desire  to  display  all 
that  is  noble  and  dignified.     In  short,  the  only  true  re- 
semblance to  a  couple  thus  united  is  the  pure  blue  sky  of 
heaven  :  the  female  unites  the  beautiful  with  the  sublime, 
and  the  male  the  sublime  with  the  beautiful. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  his  plays  Shakspere  haa  evi- 
dently looked  at  the  subject  of  love  in  this  dignified  light : 


He  has  conceived  it  not  only  with  moral  grandeur,  but  witk 
BUiloeopliica]  penetration.  The  mind  of  man  searches  for 
Kojiething  which  ahaJ]  add  to  hia  perfection^— which  shall 
^assist,  fcim ;  S'lid  he  also  yearns  to  lend  his  aid  in  com- 
pleting the  moral  nature, of  another.  Thonghta  like  these 
will  occupy  many  of  his  Berioua  moments:  imagination 
will  accnmulaiekMi  imagination,  antil  at  last  some  object 
attracts  his  attention,-a^d  to  this  object  the  whole  weight 
ujd  impulse  of  hifi  feehngs  ifill  be  directed. 

Who  shall  Bay  this  is  not  love  ?  Here  is  system,  but  it 
U  founded  upon  nature :  here  are  associations  ;  here  are 
vrong  feelings,  natural  to  us  as  men,  and  they  are  directed 
Jid  finally  attached  to  one  object  r — who  sbail  say  this  is 
Aot  lave  ?  '    Assuredly  not  the  being  who  is  the  subject  of 

'  Coleriilge,  who  wrole  tbe  poem  which  commences— 
"  AU  thoughta,  all  passions,  all  dulights," 
■nd  ledera  lo  their  sweethearts  sad  wiies  fur  his  comrades  in  (he  Light 
Dragoons  (if  we  only  had  a  few  of  these  letters  !),  thus  discoiiraM  on 
lore,  in  a  letter  to  U,  C.  Kobinson,  in  1811,  before  tbe  delivery  of  these 
iBctnres! — 

"  Hassan's  love" — he  is  criiiciiing  a  romnnce — "for  Amina  U  beauli- 
tblly  described  as  bavlog  had  a  foumlation  from  early  uhildhoud.  And 
Om  I  many  years  ago  planned  as  the  subject- matter  of  a  poem,  viz.  long 
ud  deep  alTectioDS  BaddeDly.in  one  moment,  flash- trans  muted  into  toiii. 
,  In  dion,  I  believe  that  love  (as  distinguished  both  from  lusl  and  that 
I  habitual  atlachment  wbioh  may  include  many  objects  diversifying  itself 
by  degreee  only),  that  that  feeling  (or  whatever  it  may  be  more  aptly 
'  eiUled),  that  specific  mode  of  being,  which  one  object  only  can  possess, 
,  and  possess  totally,  it  always  the  abrupt  creation  of  a  moment,  though 
jckTB  of  davminii  may  have  preceded.  I  said  darminfj,  fur  often  as  I 
tikTe  watched  the  sun  rising  from  the  thinning,  diluting  blue  lo  the 
whitening,  to  the  fawn-coloured,  the  pink,  the  crimson,  the  glory,  yet 
tlill  the  sun  itself  has  always  elnrled  ap  otit  of  the  horiztm  I  Between 
tbe  brightest  hues  of  the  dawning,  and  the  first  rim  of  the  sun  ilaelf, 
there  is  a  niatm — all  before  ware  differences  of  degrees,  passing  and 
rfring  into  each  other — but  this  is  a  diff.-renca  of  kiTid—a.  chasm  of 
^  inuily  of  lime  ;  and  as  no  man  who  bad  never  watched  for 
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tlcBe  sensationa. — If  it  be  not  love,  it  ia  only  know: 
it  is  not  by  Him  who  knows  all  things.     Shakspere  1 

Ihe  riae  of  the  san  coulJ  understand  what  I  mean,  bo  ran  j\< 
has  not  been  in  love  understand  wbat  love  is,  thrjugh  he  will 

imagine  and  believe  that  he  does.    Thus, ia  bj  nature  incapilifa 

of  being  in  love,  thongh  no  man  more  leoderly  attachodi  li'eaqe  he 
cnles  the  existence  of  any  other  pasaion  than  a  cggjggSnd  of  lust  wlti, 
esteem  and  friendship,  confined  to  one  ol|jccli^F^?^y  Bj:cidentB  oE 
ciation,  and  permanenllj  by  the  force  ofliabit  and  a  sense  of  duty. 
Now  this  will  do  very  well — it  will  suffice  to  mnke  a  good  husband;  it 
may  be  even  dcsirabb  (if  the  largest  sum  of  easy  and  pleasm'able  sen- 
sations  in  this  life  be  the  right  aim  and  end  of  human  wisdom)  that  1W 
should  have  this,  and  no  more,— but  still  it  ia  iiot  loif — and  there  It 
Euuh  a  passion  as  love — which  is  no  more  a  cor.iponnd  than  oxygen, 
thongh  like  oxygen  it  hsa  an  almost  universal  aflinity,  and  a  long  and 
finely  gradnated  scale  of  elective  attractions.  It  combines  with  lust — 
but  how  ?  Does  lust  call  forth  or  occasion  love  F  Jnst  as  mach  &a  the 
reek  of  the  marsh  calls  up  the  sun.  The  sun  ciilis  up  the  vapour — 
attenuates,  lifts  it — it  becomes  a  clond — and  now  it  is  the  veil  of  the 
divinity ;  llie  divinity,  transpiercing  it  at  once,  liides  and  declares  hii 
presence.  We  me,  we  are  conscious  of  light  alone  ;  but  it  ia  light  em- 
bodied in  the  earthly  nature,  which  that  light  itself  awoke  and  sublimated. 
What  is  the  body,  but  the  fixture  of  the  mind — the  stereotype  impression  f 
Arbitrary  are  the  symbols — jet  symbola  they  are.  Is  terror  in  my 
soul  ? — my  heart  beats  against  my  side.  Is  grief? — tears  pour  in  my 
eyes.  In  her  bnmeiy  way,  the  body  tries  to  inleqiret  all  the  movements 
of  the  soul.  Shall  it  not,  then,  imitate  and  symbolic  that  dtvioeat 
movement  of  B  finite  spirit — the  yearning  to  complete  itself  by  onion? 
Is  there  not  a  ses  in  sonJs  ?  We  have  all  eyes,  cheeks,  lips — but  in  a 
lovely  woman  nre  not  the  eyes  womanly— yea,  every  form,  in  every 
motion  of  lier  whole  frame,  icontanli/ ?  Were  there  not  an  identity  in 
the  substance,  man  and  woman  might^otn,  but  they  could  never  unif^; 
were  there  not  (iiroughout,  in  body  and  in  sonl,  a  corresponding  and 
adapted  difference,  there  might  be  addition,  but  there  could  be  no  com- 
binatLon.  1  and  1  :=  2  ;  but  I  cannotbemuhlpUed  into  1  :  1  XI^l. 
At  beat,  it  would  he  an  idle  echo,  the  same  thing  needlessly  repeated,  ai 
the  idiot  told  the  clock — one,  one,  one,  one,  &c." 

Notwithstanding  these  astute  observations,  Crabb  Itobmaon  ended  bia 
long  life  a  bachelor: — posaibly,  lo  some  extent,  bei^ause  of  them. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Coleridge,  in  a  note  to  the  ■'  Table  Talk,"  remarks  of  bis 
father-in-law,  that  he  "  was  a  great  master  in  the  art  of  love,  but  be  hod 
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s  described  Romeo  aa  in  lore  in  the  first  instance 
Losaline,  and  so  completely  does  he  fancy  himself  in 
ut  he  declares,  before  ho  has  seen  Juliet, 

"  Whpn  the  devout  religinn  of  mine  eye 

Maintains  such  falsehood,  then  turn  tears  to  fins ; 

And  these,  who,  often  drown'd,  could  never  die. 
Transparent  heretics,  be  burnt  for  liofs. 

One  &irer  than  tnj  Iots  ?  tbe  all-seeing  aiin 

Kc'er  !iaw  her  matuh  ainue  first  the  world  begun." 

Jcl  I.,  Sceae  2. 

in  answer  to  Benvolio,  who  has  asked  Romeo  to 
npare  the  supposed  beauty  of  Rosaline  with  the  actan  I 

notatndied  in  Ovid's  school ; "  ond  he  quotes  a  pnssnge,  that  may  well 
be  imerted  here,  from  "  Coleridge's  Poetical  Works"  : — 

"Love,  Inly  aneh,  is  itself  not  the  most  common  thing  in  the  world, 
and  mutaal  love  still  less  so.  But  that  enduring  personal  attachment, 
(u  beautifnily  delineated  by  Eric's  sweet  melodist,  and  still  more  touch- 
ingly,  perh4ps,  in  the  well-known  ballad,  'John  Anderson,  my  Jo, 
John,*  in  addition  to  a  depth  and  constanc^y  of  chBracter  of  no  every -day 
oucnrrence,  supposes  a  peculiar  sensibility  aad  tendenii>s9  of  nalure ;  a 
constitution ul  communicatireness  and  alleraneeof  heart  and  soul ;  a  de- 
light in  the  detaU  of  sympathy,  in  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  the 
nonuneDt  within,— to  count,  as  it  were,  the  pulses  of  the  life  of  love. 
Bat,  above  all,  it  supposes  a  soul  wliich,  even  in  the  pride  and  snmmer- 
tide  oTlife,  eveo  in  the  lustihood  of  bealth  and  strength,  has  felt  oflencst 
and  prised  highest  that  which  age  cannot  talte  away,  and  which  ii 
(ie  love  i  I  mean,  that  wilhng  sense  of  tlie  unsutBcii 


nsufiicingnesal 
nofitsowi    I 


of  Ibe  self  for  itself,  whicli  predisposes  a  generous  u 
ihe  total  being  of  another,  the  supplement  and  completion 
that  qtiiet  perpetual  seeking  whicb  Ihe  presence  of  the  heloved  object 
iDodalftte*,  not  euspeiida.  where  the  heart  momently  liucls,  and,  finding 
■gain,  seeks  on ;  lastly,  when  '  life's  eliangefu!  orb  has  passed  the  full,' a 
confinned  faith  in  tlie  nobleness  of  humanity,  llius  brought  home  and 
jrreised,  as  it  were,  to  the  very  bosom  of  hourly  experience ;  it  supposes, 
I  my,  %  heartfelt  reverence  for  worth,  not  the  less  deep  because  divested 
of  its  solemnity  by  habit,  by  familiarity,  by  mutual  infirmities,  and  even 
by  a  feeling  of  modesty  which  will  aiHse  in  delicate  minds,  when  they  are 
uf  possessing  tbe  same,  or  the  correspondent  excellence  in  their 
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beauty  of  other  ladies ;  and  in  tliis  full  feeling  of  confidence 
Romeo  is  bronght  to  Capulet's,  &a  it  were  by  accident;  he 
sees  Juliet,  instantly  becomes  the  heretic  he  hae  just  before 
declared  impossible,  and  then  commences  that  complete- 
ness of  attachment  which  forms  the  whole  subject  of  the 
tragedy. 

Surely  Shatspere,  tie  poet,  the  philosopher,  who  com- 
bined truth  with  beauty  and  beauty  with  truth,  never 
dreamed  that  he  could  interest  his  auditory  in  favour  of 
Romeo,  hy  representing  him  as  a  mere  weathercock,  blown 
round  by  every  woman's  breath ;  who,  having  seen  one, 
became  the  victim  of  melancholy,  eating  his  own  heart, 
concentrating  all  his  hopes  and  fears  in  her,  and  yet,  in  an 
instant,  changing,  and  falling  madly  in  love  with  another. 
Shatspere  must  have  meant  something  more  than  this,  for 
this  was  the  way  to  make  people  despise,  instead  of  ad- 
miring his  hero.  Homeo  tells  us  what  was  Shakspere'a 
purpose :  he  shows  us  that  he  had  looked  at  Rosaline  with 
a  different  feeling  from  that  with  which  he  had  looked  at 
Juliet.  Rosaline  was  the  object  to  which  bis  over-full 
heart  had  attached  itself  in  the  first  instance  :  our  imper- 
fect nature,  in  proportion  as  our  ideas  are  vivid,  seeks  after 
something  in  which  those  ideas  may  be  realized. 

So  with  the  indiscreet  friendships  sometimes  formed  by 
men  of  genins :  they  are  conscious  of  their  own  weakness, 
and  are  ready  to  believe  others  stronger  than  themselves, 
when,  in  truth,  they  are  weaker:   they  have  formed  an 

onn  rhoractcra.  In  sliDrt.  there  mubt  be  a  mind,  which,  while  it  feel* 
the  beautiful  and  (he  excellent  in  the  beloved  as  its  awn,  and  by  right 
i>f  love  appnipriBtes  it,  can  call  goodness  its  playfellow  j  and  dares  make 
Eport  of  lime  and  infirmity,  while,  In  the  person  of  a  thousand-foldlj  en- 
deared jnTliier,  we  feel  for  aged  virtue  the  caressing  fondness  thai  be- 
longs to  the  inniicenee  of  ebildhood,  and  repeat  tbe  same  attentions  and 
tender  courtesies  which  had  been  dictated  by  the  same  affectioa  to  tht 
same  object  when  attired  in  feminine  loielinesa  or  in  manly  beaoty.'t 
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ideal  in  their  own  minds,  and  they  want  to  see  it  realized ; 
they  reijuire  more  than  shadowy  thought.  Their  own  eenae 
of  imperfection  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  fasten  their 
attachment  npon  themselves,  and  hence  the  humility  of  men 
of  true  geains :  in,  perhaps,  the  first  man  they  meet,  they 
only  see  what  is  good ;  they  have  no  sense  of  his  deficiencies, 
«nd  their  friendsiiip  becomes  so  strong,  that  they  almost 
fall  down  and  worship  one  in  every  respect  greatly  their 
inferior. 

What  is  true  of  friendship  is  tme  of  love,  with  a  person 
of  ardent  feelings  and  warm  imajjination.  What  took  place 
in  the  mind  of  Romeo  was  merely  natural ;  it  is  accordant 
vrlth  every  day's  eiperience.  Amid  such  various  events, 
Bach  shifting  acenes,  such  changing  personages,  we  are 
often  mistaken,  and  discover  that  be  or  she  was  not  what 
we  Loped  and  eipected :  we  find  tha,t  the  individuftl  first 
chosen  will  not  conipleto  our  imperfection ;  we  may  havo 
suffered  unnecessary  pangs,  and  have  indnlged  idly-directed 
hopes,  and  then  a  being  may  arise  before  us,  who  has  more 
resembhtnce  to  the  ideal  we  have  formed.  We  know  that 
we  loved  the  earlier  object  with  ardour  and  purity,  but  it 
v/as  not  what  we  feel  for  the  later  object.  Our  own  mind 
tells  us,  that  in  the  first  instance  we  merely  yearned  after 
an  object,  bat  in  the  last  instance  we  know  that  we  have 
found  that  object,  and  that  it  corresponds  with  the  idea  we 
had  previously  formed.' 

•  "  Here  my  originii!  nciWs  abmplly  break  otF;  lUe  brochure  in  wlileh 
1  bad  inaerted  Ihem  was  fulJ,  and  I  took  analber  Tur  the  coudusion  of  liie 
ttfcturc,  whicli  is  unfbrtnaately  lost." — J.  P.  C> 


Report  of  the  laller  portion  of  the  Eiijhth  Lecture, 

The  conclusion  of  the  Eighth  Lecture,  as  reported  is 

Morning  Chronicle  of  December  13,  1811,  is  as  follows:  i 

"  The  origin  and  cnuae  of  love  was  a,  conaciousnesa^ 
imperfection,  and  an  unceasing  desire  to  remedy  it ;  it  yraa 
&  yearning  after  an  ideal  image  necessary  to  complete  the 
happiness  of  man,  by  supplying  what  in  him  was  deficient, 
and  Shakapere  throughout  his  works  had  viewed  the  passion 
in  this  dignified  light;  he  had  conceived  it  not  only  with 
moral  grandeur,  but  with  philosophical  penetration.  Borneo 
had  formed  his  ideal ;  he  imagined  that  Rosaline  supplied 
the  deficiency ;  but  the  moment  he  beheld  Juliet  he  dis- 
covered hia  mistake  ;  he  felt  a  nearer  affinity  to  her,  ha  be- 
came perfectly  enamoured,  and  the  love  he  felt  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  tragedy.  The  feeling  of  Romeo  towards 
Juliet  was  wholly  different,  as  he  himself  expressed  it,  from 
that  he  had  experienced  towards  Rosaline. 

The  Lecturer  went  on  to  notice  the  analogy  between  the 
operations  of  the  mind  with  regard  to  taste  and  love,  as 
with  the  former  an  ideal  had  been  created  which  the  reason 
was  aniioas  to  realize.  Other  passions  distort  whatever 
object  is  presented  to  them.  Lear  accused  the  elements  of 
ingratitude,  and  the  madman  imagined  the  straws  on  which 
he  trampled  the  golden  pavement  of  a  palace  [  but,  with 
love,  everything  was  in  harmony,  and  all  produced  natural 
and  dehghtful  associations.  In  Mr.  Coleridge's  opinion  the 
conceits  pnt  into  the  mouths  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  were 
perfectly  natural  to  their  age  and  inexperience.  It  was 
Shakspere's  intention  in  this  play  to  represent  love  as  exist- 
ing rather  in  the  imagination,  than  in  the  feelings,  as  was 
ahown  by  the  imaginative  dialogue  between  the  hero  and 
heroine  in  the  parting  scene  in  the  third  act.  The  passion 
of  the  youthful  Romeo  was  wholly  different  from  that  of 
"  liberate  Othello,  who  entered  the  mai-riage  state  with 
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deep  moral  reflections  on  its  objects  and  consequences.  The 
Lecturer  insisted  that  love  was  an  act  of  the  will,  and 
ridiculed  the  sickly  nonsense  of  Sterne  and  his  imitators, 
French  and  English,  who  maintained  that  it  was  an  in- 
Tolnntary  emotion.  Haying  adverted  to  the  trueness  to 
nature  of  the  tragic  parts  of  Borneo  and  Juliet,  Mr.  Coleridge 
concluded  hj  referring  to  Shakspere*s  description  of  the 
Apothecary,  too  often  quoted  against  those  of  unfortunate 
physiognomy,  or  those  depressed  by  poverty.  Shakspere 
meant  much  more ;  he  intended  to  convey  that  in  every 
man's  face  there  was  either  to  be  found  a  history  or  a 
prophecy ;  a  history  of  struggles  past,  or  a  prophecy  of 
events  to  come.  In  contemplating  the  face  of  the  most 
abandoned  of  mankind,  many  lineaments  of  villany  would 
be  seen,  yet  in  the  under  features  (if  he  might  so  express 
himself)  would  be  traced  the  lines  that  former  sufferings 
and  struggles  had  impressed,  which  would  always  sadden, 
and  frequently  soften  the  observer,  and  raise  a  determina- 
tion in  him  not  to  despair,  but  to  regard  the  unfortunate 
object  with  the  feelings  of  a  brother." 


UCTCHES  OS 


LECTURE   IX. 


TT  is  a  known  but  unespiained  pheaomenon,  that  among 
the  ancients  statuary  rose  to  bhcIi  a.  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, as  almost  to  baffle  the  hope  of  imitating  it,  and  to 
render  the  chance  of  excelling  it  absolntelj  impossible  ;  yet 
painting,  at  the  same  period,  notwithstanding  the  admira- 
tion bestowed  npon  it  by  Pliny  and  others,  has  been  proved 
to  be  an  art  of  much  later  growth,  as  it  was  also  of  far  in- 
ferior quality,  I  remember  a  man  of  high,  rank,  equally 
admirable  for  hia  talents  and  bis  tastfi,  pointing  to  a 
common  sign-post,  and  saying  that  bad  Titian  never  lived, 
the  richness  of  representation  by  colour,  even  there,  would 
never  have  been  attained.  In  that  mechanical  branch  of 
painting,  perspective,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Rom.ana 
■were  very  deficient.  The  excavations  and* consequent  dis- 
coveries, at  Herculaneam.  and  elsewhere,  prove  the  Roman 
artists  to  Lave  been  guilty  of  such  blunders,  as  to  give 
plausibility  to  the  assertions  of  those  who  maintain  that 
the  ancients  were  wholly  ignorant  of  perspective.  How- 
ever, that  (hey  knew  something  of  it  is  established  by 
Vitmvins  in  the  introduction  to  his  second  book. 

Something  of  the  same  kind,  as  I  endeavoured  to  explain, 
in  a  previoua  lecture,  was  the  case  with  the  drama  of  the 
ancients,  which  has  been  imitated  by  the  French,  Italiana, 
and  by  various  writers  in  England  since  the  Restoration. 
All  that  13  there  represented  seems  to  be,  as  it  were,  npon 
one  Sat  surface  :  tbe  theme,  if  we  may  so  call  it  in  reference 
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to  music,  admits  of  nothing  more  tban  th.e  change  of  a 
single  note,  and  excludes  that  Trhich.  is  the  true  principle 
of  life — the  attaining  of  the  same  result  by  an  in&nite 
variety  of  means. 

The  plays  of  Shakapere  are  in  no  respect  imitations  of 
the  Greeks :  they  may  be  called  analogies,  because  by  very 
diiferent  means  they  arrive  at  the  same  end  ;  whereas  the 
Precch  and  Italian  tragedies  I  Lave  read,  and  the  English 
oaea  on  the  same  model,  are  mere  copies,  though  they  can- 
not be  called  likeueasea,  aeeldng  the  same  effect  by  adopt- 
ing the  same  means,  but  under  most  inappropriate  and 
adTerae  circumstances. 

I  have  thus  been  led  to  consider,  that  the  ancient  drama 
(meaning  the  works  of  jEschylns,  Euripides,  and  Sophocles, 
for  the  rhetorical  productions  of  the  same  class  by  the 
BiOmans  are  scarcely  to  be  treated  as  original  theatrical 
poems)  might  be  contrasted  with  the  Shaksperian  drama. — 
I  call  it  the  Shaksperian  drama  to  distingaish  it,  because 
I  know  of  no  other  writer  who  has  realized  the  same  idea, 
although  I  am  toid  by  some,  that  the  Spanish  poets,  Logiez 
d6  Vega  and  Calderon,  have  been  equally  successful.  The 
Bhaksperiao  drama  and  the  Greek  drama  may  be  compared 
to  statuary  and  painting.  In  statnary,  as  in  the  Greek 
drama,  the  characters  must  be  few,  because  the  very  essence 
of  statuary  is  a  high  degree  of  abstraction,  which  pi-events 
a  great  many  figures  being  combined  in  the  same  effect. 
In  a  grand  group  of  Niobe,  or  in  any  other  ancient  heroic 
eabject,  how  disgusting  even  it  would  appear,  if  an  old 
nurse  were  introduced.  Not  only  the  number  of  figures 
mast  be  circumscribed,  but  nothing  undignified  must  be 
placed  in  company  with  what  is  dignified  :  no  one  person- 
age must  be  brought  in  that  is  not  an  abstraction :  all  the 
actora  in  the  scene  must  not  be  presented  at  once  to  the 
eye  j  and  the  effect  of  multitude,  if  required,  must  be  pro- 
doced  without  the  intermingling  of  anything  discordant. 


Compare  this  Email  group  witli  a  picture  by  Riphael  or 
Titian,  in  which  an  immense  ncniber  of  figures  msy  be 
introduced,  a  beggar,  a  cripple,  a  dog',  or  a  C4it ;  and  by  a 
less  degree  of  labour,  and  a  less  degree  of  abstraction,  an 
eSect  is  produced  equally  barmoniouB  to  the  mind,  mora 
true  to  nature  with  its  varied  colours,  and,  in  all  respecta 
but  one,  superior  to  statoary.  The  man  of  taste  feels 
satisfied,  and  to  that  which  the  reason  conceives  possible,  n, 
momentary  reality  is  given  by  the  aid  of  imagination. 

I  need  not  here  repeat  what  I  have  said  before,  regarding 
the  circumstances  which  permitted  Shakspere  to  make  an 
alteration,  not  merely  so  suitable  to  the  ago  in  which  ho 
lived,  but,  in  fact,  so  necessitated  by  the  condition  of  thai 
age.  I  need  not  again  remind  you  of  the  difference  1 
pointed  ont  between  imitation  and  likeness,  in  reference  to 
the  attempt  to  give  reality  to  representation s  on  the  stage. 
The  distinction  between  imitation  and  likeness  depends 
upon  the  admisture  of  circumstances  of  disaimilarity ;  aa 
imitation  is  not  a  copy,  precisely  as  likeness  is  not  sameness, 
in  that  sense  o£  the  word  "  likeness  "  which  implies  difEe- 
rencecoDJoinedwith  sameness.  Shakspere  reflected  manners 
in  his  plays,  not  by  a  cold  formal  copy,  but  by  an  imitation ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  an  admixture  of  circumstances,  not  abso- 
lutely true  in  themselves,  but  true  to  the  character  and  to 
the  time  represented. 

It  is  fair  to  own  that  he  had  many  advantages.  The 
great  of  that  day,  instead  of  surrounding  themselves  by 
the  ehevaux  de  /rise  of  what  is  now  called  high  breeding, 
endeavoured  to  distinguish  themselves  by  attainments,  by 
energy  of  thought,  and  consequent  powers  of  mind.  The 
stage,  indeed,  had  nothing  but  curtains  for  its  scenes,  but 
this  fact  compelled  the  actor,  as  well  as  the  author,  to 
appeal  to  the  imaginations,  and  not  to  the  senses  of  tho 
audience ;  thus  was  obtained  a  power  over  space  and  time, 
which  in  an  ancient  theatre  would  have  been  absurd,  be- 
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caaae  it  wonld  have  been  contradictory.  The  advantage  is 
Taetly  in  favoar  of  onr  own  early  stage  :  tlie  dramatic  poet 
there  relies  upon  the  imagination,  npon  the  reason,  and 
upon  the  noblest  powers  of  the  hnman  heart ;  he  shakes  ofE 
the  iron  bondage  of  space  and  time;  he  appeals  to  that 
which  we  most  wish  to  be,  when  we  are  most  worthy  of 
being,  while  the  ancient  dramatist  binda  ns  down  to  the 
meanefit  part  of  our  nature,  and  the  chief  compensation  is 
a  simple  acquiescence  of  the  mind  in  the  position,  that  what 
is  represented  might  possibly  have  occurred  in  the  time 
nnd  place  required  by  the  nnities.  It  is  a  poor  compliment 
to  a  poet  to  tell  him,  that  he  has  only  the  qualifications  of  a 
historian. 

In  dramatic  composition  the  observation  o£  the  unities 
of  time  and  place  so  narrows  the  period  of  action,  so  im- 
poverishes the  sources  of  pleasure,  that  of  aU  the  Athenian 
dramas  there  is  scarcely  one  in,  which  the  absurdity  is 
not  glaring,  of  aiming  at  an  object,  and  utterly  failing 
in  the  attainment  of  it:  events  are  sometimes  brought 
into  a  space  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  have 
oecnrred,  and  in  this  way  the  grandest  effort  of  the  drama- 
tist, that  of  making  his  play  the  mirror  of  life,  is  entirely 
defeated. 

The  Umit  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  Greek  stage  was 
twenty-four  hours ;  but,  inasmuch  as,  even  in  this  case, 
time  must  hat-e  become  a  snbject  of  imagination,  it  was 
just  as  reasonable  to  allow  twenty-four  months,  or  even 
years.  The  mind  is  acted  upon  by  such  strong  stimulants, 
that  the  period  is  indifferent ;  and  when  once  the  boundary 
of  possibility  is  passed,  no  restriction  can  be  assigned.  In 
reading  Shakspere,  we  should  first  consider  in  which  of  his 
plays  be  means  to  appeal  to  the  reason,  and  in  which  to  the 
imagination,  faculties  which  have  no  relation  to  time  and 
place,  excepting  as  in  the  one  case  they  imply  a  succession 
of  cause  and  effect,  and  in  the  other  form  a  harmonions 
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on  by  the  imaginatiot 

We  have  often  heard  Shakspere  spoken  of  as  a  child  of 
catnre,  and  Bome  of  his  modem  imitators,  without  the 
penina  to  copy  natui-e,  by  resorting  to  real  incidents,  ftnd 
treating  them  in  a  certain  way,  have  produced  that  stage- 
phenomennn  which  is  neither  tragic  nor  comic,  nor  tragi- 
comic, nor  comi-tragic,  but  sentimental.  Thio  sort  o£ 
writing  depends  upon  some  very  affecting  cironnistaiicea, 
and  in  its  greatest  eicellenee  aspires  no  higher  than  tha 
genius  of  an  onion, — the  power  of  drawing  tears  ;  while  the 
author,  acting  the  part  of  a  ventriloquist,  distributes  hia 
own  insipidity  among  the  characters,  if  characters  they 
can  be  called,  which  have  no  marked  and  distingnishing 
features.  I  have  seen  di'Bmas  of  this  sort,  some  translated 
and  some  the  growth  of  our  own  soil,  bo  well  acted,  and  bo 
ill  written,  that  if  I  could  have  been  made  for  the  time 
artificially  deaf,  I  should  have  been  pleased  with  that  per- 
formance as  a  pantomime,  which  was  intolerable  as  a  play, 

Shakspere's  characters,  from  Othello  and  Maebath  down 
to  Dogberry  and  the  Grave-digger,  may  be  termed  ideal 
realities.  They  are  not  the  things  themselves,  so  much  as 
abstracts  of  the  things,  which  a  great  mind  takes  into  itself, 
and  there  naturalizes  them  to  its  own  conception.  Take 
Dogberry :  are  no  important  truths  there  conveyed,  no 
admirable  lessona  tanght,  and  no  i-aluable  allusions  made 
to  reigning  follies,  which  the  poet  saw  must  for  ever  reign  ? 
He  is  not  the  creature  of  the  day,  to  disappear  with  the 
day,  hut  the  representative  and  abstract  of  truth  which 
must  ever  be  true,  and  of  humonr  which  must  ever  bo 
humorons. 

The  readers  of  Shakspere  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes : — 

1,  Those  who  read  bis  works  with  feeling  and  iuidw< 
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2.  Those  who,  without  affecting  to  criticize,  merely  feel, 
and  may  be  said  to  be  the  recipients  of  the  poet's  power. 

Betweea  the  two  no  mediaiu  can  be  endured.  The 
ordinary  reader,  who  does  not  pretend  to  bring  hia  under- 
standing to  bear  upon  the  eubject,  often  feels  that  some 
real  trait  o£  his  own  has  been  caught,  that  some  nerve  has 
been  touched ;  and  he  knows  that  it  has  been  touched  by 
the  vibration  he  experiencos — a  thrill,  which  tells  ua  that, 
by  becoming  better  acquainted  with  the  poet,  we  have  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  ourselves. 

In  the  plays  of  Shakspere  every  man  sees  himself,  with-  -- 
out  knowing  that  he  does  so :  as  in  some  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  in  the  mist  of  the  mountain,  the  traveller  be- 
holds his  own  figure,  but  the  glory  roand  the  head  dig- 
tingnishes  it  from  a  mere  vulgar  copy.  In  traversing  the 
Brooken,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  at  sunrise,  the  brilliant 
beams  are  shot  askance,  and  you  see  before  yon.  a  being 
of  gigantic  proportions,  and  of  such  elevated  dignity, 
that  you  only  know  it  to  be  yourself  by  similarity  of 
action.  In  tb©  same  way,  near  Messina,  natural  forms, 
at  determined  distances,  are  represented  on  an  invisible 
mist,  not  as  they  really  exist,  bat  dressed  in  all  the  pris* 
matio  colours  of  the  imagination.  So  in  ShaJtapere : 
every  form  ia  true,  everything  has  reality  for  its  founda- 
tion i  we  can  all  recognize  the  truth,  but  we  see  it  decorated 
with  such  hues  of  beauty,  and  magnified  to  such  propor- 
tions of  grandeur,  that,  while  we  know  the  figure,  we  know 
also  how  much  it  has   been  refined  and  exalted  by  the 

It  is  humih'ating  to  reflect  that,  sa  it  were,  because 
bearen  has  given  ns  the  greatest  poet,  it  has  iufiicted  upon 
that  poet  tbe  most  incompetent  critics:  none  of  them  i 
to  nnderstand  even  his  laugnage,  much  less  the  principles 
Upon  which  he  wrote,  and  tbe  peculiarities  which  dis- 
from  all  rivals.     I  will  not  now  dwell  upon 
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this  point,  becanse  it  is  my  intention  to  devote  a  lecture 
more  immediately  to  the  prefaces  of  Pope  and  Johnaon. 
Some  of  Shakspere's  contemporai-ies  appear  to  have  iinder- 
stood  him,  and  imitated  him  in  a  way  that  does  the  original 
no  Email  hononr ;  bnt  modem  preface -writers  and  com- 
mentators, while  they  praise  him  as  a  great  genius,  when 
they  come  to  publish  notes  upon  his  plays,  treat  him  like  ft 
schoolboy ;  as  if  this  great  genins  did  not  understand  him- 
eelf,  was  not  aware  of  his  own  powers,  and  wrote  without 
design  or  pTirpose.  Nearly  all  they  can  do  is  to  express 
the  most  vulgar  of  all  feelings,  wonderment — wondering  at 
what  they  term  the  irregularity  of  his  genius,  sometimea 
above  all  pTaise,  and  at  other  times,  if  they  are  to  be 
trusted,  below  all  contempt.  They  endeavour  to  reconcile 
the  two  opinions  by  asserting  that  he  wrote  for  the  mob ;  as 
if  a  man  of  real  genius  ever  wrote  for  the  mob.  Shakspere 
never  consciously  wrote  what  was  below  himself ;  oarelesa 
he  might  be,  and  his  better  genins  may  not  always  hare 
attended  him ;  but  I  fearlessly  say,  that  be  never  penned  a 
line  that  he  knew  would  degrade  him.  Ko  man  does  any- 
thing equally  well  at  all  times ;  but  because  Shakspere 
could  not  always  be  the  greatest  of  poets,  was  he  therefore 
to  condescend  to  make  himself  the  least  ?  ' 

Yesterday  afternoon  a  friend  left  a  hook  for  me  by  a 
Cerman  critic,  of  which  I  have  only  had  time  to  read  a 
email  part;  but  what  I  did  read  I  approved,  and  I  should 
be  disposed  to  applaud  the  work  much  more  highly,  were  it 
not  that  in  so  doing  1  should,  in  a  manner,  applaud  myself. 


'  "  II  is  certain  that  lay  Ehtirt-hand  note  in  this  jilnce  nffordB  annthei 
instance  of  miBhesring  :  it  runs  lileroltj  thus — '  but  bn^usc  Shutapeie 
caulC  not  nlwnjs  be  the  gceatcstof  poets,  was  he  theTeforc  to  condescend 
to  make  himself  a  bcsst  ?  '  Fur  '  a  beast,'  we  must  read  ike  least,  the 
antithesis  being  betiveetl  'greatest'  and  '  les^t,'  and  not  belnoen  'poet' 
and 'beast.'  Yet  'beast 'may  be  reconciled  witli  sense,  as  in  Madjeikt 
m  »ud  Emend.'  420."— J.  V.  C. 
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mtiments  and  opinions  are  coincident  ■witt  tUoae  to 
I  gave  utterance  in  my  lectures  at  the  Hoyal  Inatitu- 
a  little  wonderful,  that  so  many  ages  bave 
3  the  time  of  Shakepere,  and  that  it  should 
remain  for  foreigners  first  to  feel  tmly,  and  to  appreciate 
justly,hi8  mighty  genius.  The  solution  of  this  circumstance 
most  be  sought  in  the  history  of  our  nation  :  the  English 
have  become  a  busy  commercial  people,  and  they  have 
■nnquestionably  derived  from  this  propensity  many  social 
and  physical  advantages :  they  have  grown  to  he  a 
mighty  empire — one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world, 
whose  moral  superiority  enables  it  to  struggle  successfully 

'  Compare  vfith  thees  Tenutrks  an  extrsct  from  a,  letter  written  b; 
ColeridjjB  in  February,  IBIS,  to  &  gonCletnaa  who  attendeil  bis  luclurci 
of  IbM  year  :— 

" .  .  .  .  SLxleen  or  rather  seTentoen  years  ago,  I  deliyered  eiglitgpn 
leelures  on  Shokspere  at  the  Royal  Institution  ;  llirce-fonrlhs  o^  which    j 
■Reared  at  tliat  time  Etactling  parailoxos,  alchougb  they  have  since  been 
odopted  even  by  men,  who  tlicnmadeuseof  them  as  proofsof  my  Highly 
nnd  paradosical  tnmofmind  ;  alltanding  to  prove  that  Shakspere's  judg- 
ment WB9,  if  poisible,  still  more  nondorfiil  than  liis  geniiis;  or  rather, 
thnt  Ihp  eonlra-diBtinction  itself  hetHeenjudgnit^nt  and  genius  rested  on 
an  nlterly  false  theory.     Tliis,  and  its  proofs  and  grounds,  have  been — 
I  should  not  have  ssid  adopted,  but  produced  as  their  own  logitiotatA 
children  by  some,  and  byothera  the  merit  of  them  attributed  to  a  foreign 
writer,  whose  lectures  were  not  given  orally  till  two  years  after  mine,  \ 
TBlber  thun  to  their  countryman :  Iboagh  I  dare  appeal  to  the  most  I 
■deqnalB  judges,  as  Sir  George  Beaumont,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  Mr.   | 
Sotbeby,  and  afterwards  to  Mr.  Rogers  and  Lord  Byron,  whether  there   J 
is  one  single  principle  in  Schlegel'a  work  (which  is  not  on  admitted  draw-   I 
bftck  from  its  merits],  tbat  was  not  eatablishcil  and  applied  io  detail  by  I 

Quoted  by  II.  N.  Coleridge,  in  his  "Literary  Eemains"  of  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  with  h  reference  to  the  "  Canterbury  Magaiine,"  Sepleuiber, 
1834.  Coleridge  again  and  again  returns  to  this  snbjeci.  See,  particu- 
larly, a  formal  statement,  with  formal  date,  prefixed  to  bis  notes  on 
"  Hamlet,"  in  "  the  Lectures  and  Notes  of  ISIS  ;"  also  ^  5  of  the  Intro- 
■feWory  m«tler  to  the  present  course. 
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ligainst  him,  who  may  be  deemed  the  evil  genius 
planet.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Germans,  unable  to  distinguisb 
themselves  in  action,  have  been  driven  to  epeculation :  all 
their  feelings  have  been  forced  back  into  the  thinking  and 
re:iSoning  mind.  To  do,  with  them  ia  impossible,  but  in 
determining  what  onght  to  be  done,  they  perhaps  exceed 
every  people  of  the  globe.  Incapable  of  acting  outwardly, 
they  have  acted  internally :  they  first  rationally  recalled 
the  ancient  philosophy,  and  set  their  spirits  to  work  with 
an  enei^  of  which  England  produces  no  pai'allel,  since 
those  truJy  heroic  times,  heroic  in  body  and  soul,  the  days 
of  Elizabeth. 

If  all  that  has  been  written  upon  Shakspere  by  English- 
men were  burned,  in  the  want  of  candles,  merely  to  enable 
us  to  read  one  half  of  what  our  dramatist  produced,  we 
should  be  great  gainers.  Providence  has  given  England 
the  greatest  man  that  ever  put  on  and  pnt  ofi  mortality, 
and  has  thrown  a  sop  to  the  envy  of  other  nations,  by  in- 
flicting upon  bis  native  country  the  most  incompetenfc 
critics.  I  say  nothing  hero  of  the  state  in  which  his  text 
has  come  down  to  us,  farther  than  that  it  is  evidently  very 
imperfect ;  in  many  places  his  sense  has  been  perverted,  in 

'  When  this  lecture  was  dBliTBred,  Napolooa  was  on  tlia  eyn  uf  Iiii 
inTusioa  of  Knssio. 

The  dislike  of  Culcridge  for  Napolei>n  was  reciprocated.  While 
Coleridge  still  lin^rered  in  Italy,  in  1606,  an  order  for  his  arrest  arrivetl 
fcom  raris.  The  Pope  himself  Bent  him  a  passport,  and  hurried  him 
ana;.  Me  hastily  sailed  from  Leghura  in  an  American  veBsel,  and 
a  French  ship  pnrsned  them.  The  captain  of  tha  farmer  was  thuronglily 
friehtened,  and  compelled  Colei-idgo  to  throw  all  his  manuscripts  into 
the  sea ; — an  irreparable  loss,  affording  confirmation  of  the  statement 
in  the  test,  that  Napoleon  was  "  (he  evil  genius  of  our  planet." 

Later,  Napoleun  mode  an  attempt  to  bribe  Coleridge,  through  the 
Freneli  Ambassador  at  the  English  Court.  See  Qillman's  "Life  ol 
Coleridge." 


others,  if  not  entirely  obscured,  so  Llunderingly  represented, 
as  to  afford  as  only  a  glimpse  of  what  he  meant,  without 
the  power  of  restoring  hia  own  expreasiona.  Bnfc  whether 
hia  dramaa  have  been  perfectly  or  imperfectly  printed,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  modern  inquiry  and  speculatiye  ingenuity 
in  this  kingdom  have  done  nothing ;  or  I  might  say,  without 
a,  solecism,  less  than  nothing  (for  some  editors  have  mnlti- 
plied  corruptions)  to  retrieve  the  genuine  language  of  the 
poet.  Hia  critics,  among  us,  during  the  whole  of  the  last 
century,  have  neither  understood  nor  appreciated  him  ;  for 
how  could  they  appreciate  what  they  could  not  understand  ? 
His  contemporaries,  and  those  who  immediately  followed 
Lim,  were  not  bo  insensible  of  his  merits,  or  so  incapable 
of  explaining  them ;  and  one  of  them,  who  might  be  Miltoa 
when  a  yonng  man  of  four  and  twenty,  printed,  in  the 
second  folio  of  Shakspere's  worts,  alaudatory  poem,  which, 
in  its  kind,  has  no  equal  for  justness  and  distinctness  of 
description,  in  reference  to  the  powers  and  qualities  of  lofty 
genius.  It  runa  thus,  and  I  hope  that,  when  I  have 
finished,  I  shall  stand  in  need  of  no  excuBe  for  reading  the 
whole  of  it. 

*■  A  mind  reflecting  ages  past,  whose  clenr 

And  equul  surface  can  make  things  appuur, 

Dialant  a  thousfiDd  years,  and  represent 

Them  in  (Iieir  lively  cobura,  just  extent : 

To  ontrun  hasty  time,  retrieve  the  fates, 

Koll  back  the  heaveas,  blow  ope  the  iron  gates 

Of  death  and  LL>thp,  where  confused  lie 

Great  heaps  of  minoas  mortality; 

Id  that  deep  diishy  dungeon  to  dlscfim 

A  royal  ghost  from  churia  ;  by  art  to  lenrn 

The  physiognomy  of  shades,  and  give 

Them  sudden  birth,  wondering  how  olt  they  lire} 

What  story  coldly  tells,  what  poets  feign 

At  (econd  hand,  and  piclnre  without  brain, 

Senseless  and  soul-less  ihows  :  to  give  a  stage 
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As  Plftbi'i  jear,  tad  iw*  ksdc  of  (b«  world, 
Thnn  nolo  us.  of  os  to  tbrm  luul  borrd ; 
To  ruM  our  utcteol  mereigiu  finin  their  herw, 
Alahs  kings  bis  subjects ;  bj  eicbaogiag  icrse, 
Enlire  their  j*ie  crunks ;  itui  the  preseat  age 
Jojs  U  iheir  joy,  uhI  mmbleB  U  their  rage : 
.  M  to  temper  piusioii.  ihat  our  nra 
I   !Ure  pleuiire  in  iheir  pain,  uid  ejcs  in  teirs 
I  Soth  weep  and  smile  ;  (terfiil  at  plots  *a  amd, 
Tban  Utighin^  at  our  fear ;  ktxu'd,  and  glad 
To  ba  sbus'd;  sflecled  wiih  tbat  tmtb 
Which  ira  pen:«ive  is  false,  plecs'd  in  that  ruth 
At  nhii-h  tre  start,  and,  by  elaborate  plar, 
Tortur'd  and  tickl'J  j  by  a  cnb-like  way 
Timn  pasl  made  pastime,  and  in  ngly  sort 
Disgorging  op  hii  ra»in  for  our  sport : — 
— While  the  plebi»ao  imp,  from  lofty  throne, 
Create*  and  lulea  a  world,  and  voriu  upon 
Mankind  by  secret  engines  ;  now  to  more 
A  rfailling  pity,  then  a  riiforaas  lore  ; 
To  strike  up  and  stroke  down,  both  joy  and  ire 
To  BlMr  th'  afTectioDS ;  and  by  heavenly  fire 
Multl  us  anew,  slorn  from  ourseirea:  — 

This,  and  moch  moie,  which  rannat  be  express'd 
But  by  himself,  his  tongue,  and  his  own  breast, 
Was  Shakespeare's  freehold ;  whicb  bis  canning  brain 
Improt'dby  ravow  of  the  nine-fold  train; 
The  buskin'd  mnie,  the  comii'k  qui>{>n,  the  grand 
And  louder  tone  of  Clio,  nimble  band 
Aud  nimbler  loot  of  the  melodious  pair. 
The  silver-voiced  lady,  the  mosi  fair 
Catliopo,  whose  speaking  aileoc*  daunts, 
And  she  whose  praise  the  heavenly  body  chants ; 
These  jointly  woo'd  him,  envying  one  another  j 
(Oboy'd  by  all  as  spouse,  but  loi'd  as  brother) 
And  wrought  a  curious  robe,  of  sable  grsTe, 
Fresh  gretn,  and  pleasant  yellow,  red  most  hrare, 
And  constant  blue,  rich  porple,  guiltteag  while. 
Hie  lowly  maset,  and  the  scarlet  bright ; 
Branob'd  and  embroider'd  like  tbe  painted  spring; 
Each  leaf  matub'd  with  a  flower,  and  each  string 
Uf  golden  wire,  eacli  line  of  silk :  there  run 
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ItaliDD  works,  whose  ihread  tJie  sktera  spun; 

And  clicBe  did  sing,  or  seem  to  sin;;;,  llie  idioice 

Birds  or  B  Foreig-D  nole  ond  various  voice  : 

Here  hangs  s  mossj  rock  ;  there  plays  a  fair 

Bnt  oliiding  fountain,  purled  :  not  the  sir, 

Nur  cioails,  nor  thunder,  but  were  living  flra*n  ; 

Not  out  of  common  tiffiiny  or  lawn, 

But  fine  materials,  which  the  Muses  know, 

Ami  onlj  know  the  countries  where  they  grow.  , 

Kow,  when  thoj  could  no  longer  hini  enjoy. 
In  morlnl  garments  pent,— death  may  desU'oy, 
They  s»y,  his  body ;  but  his  yerae  shall  lire. 
And  more  than  nature  takus  our  haodB  shall  give : 
In  a  less  volume,  but  more  strongly  bound, 
Shakespenre  shall  breathe  and  speak  ;  with  laurel  crown'd, 
Which  never  fades  ;  fed  with  ambrosiaii  meat, 
In  a  well-lined  vesture,  rich,  and  neat. 
So  with  this  robe  they  clothe  him,  bid  Uim  wear  it  j 
far  time  shall  never  slain,  nor  envy  tear  it" 

This  poem  is  Bttbscribed  J.  M.  S.,  meaning,  as  some  hare 
explained  the  initials,  "  John  Milton,  Student:"  the  in- 
ternal evidence  seema  to  me  decisive,  for  there  was,  I 
think,  no  other  miin,  of  that  particniar  day,  capable  of 
writing  anything  6o  characteristic  of  Shakspere,  bo  jastly 
thought,  and  so  happily  expressed.' 

It  ia  a  mistake  to  say  that  any  of  Shakspere'a  characters 
strike  na  as  portraits :  they  have  the  union  of  reason  per- 
ceiving', of  Judgment  recording,  and  of  imagination  diffusing 

'  The  startling  fact  that  Coleridge  sees  "  decisive  "  internal  evidence 
in  tliis  poem,  that  it  is  Milion's,  may  lessen  the  rogrel  of  some  thai  his 
lectures  on  Milton  are  missing.  That  "  J.  M.  S."Bhoald  stand  for  "  John 
Milton,  StadenC,"  may  be  satisfactory  to  those  who  hit  upon  the  idea.  The 
second  fol'o  appeared  in  1635,  llie  year  that  Milton  left  Cambridge  for 
BoTtnn,  after  taking  bis  M.A.  degree.  He  had  already  written  his  two 
poems  on  Hiibson,  and  bis  "  Epitaph  on  the  adtxirahlt  dramatie  pod,  IV. 
Biataptare,"  without  name  or  initials,  appeared  in  ths  second  folio,  along 
Willi  the  verses  in  the  text.  All  these  three  poems,  moreover,  are  in  the 
•ame  metre  as  the  verses  in  the  lent,  and  c«n  easily  be  uompared  with 
(hem. 
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over  all  a  magic  glory.  Wli3e  the  poet  registers  what  is 
past,  he  projects  the  futtire  in  a  wonderful  degree,  and 
makes  us  feel,  however  slightly,  and  Bee,  however  dimly, 
that  state  of  being  in  which  there  ia  neither  past  nor 
future,  hnt  all  ia  permanent  in  the  very  energy  of  nature, 
Althongh  I  have  affirmed  that  all  Shakspere's  characters 
are  ideal,  and  the  result  of  his  own  meditation,  yet  a  jnst 
sepamtiou  may  be  made  of  those  in  which  the  ideal  is  most 
prominent — where  it  is  pat  forward  more  intensely — where 
wearemademoreoonsciousof  the  ideal,  though  in  truth  they 
possess  no  more  nor  less  ideality:  and  of  those  which, 
though  equally  idealized,  the  delusion  upon  the  mind  ia  of 
their  being  real.  The  charactera  in  the  varions  plays  may 
be  separated  into  those  where  the  real  is  disguised  in  the 
ideal,  and  those  where  the  ideal  ia  concealed  from  us  by  the 
real.  The  difference  ia  made  by  the  different  powers  of 
mind  employed  by  the  poet  in  the  representation. 

At  present  I  shall  only  speak  of  dramas  where  the  ideal 
is  predominant:  and  chiefly  for  this  reason — that  those 
plays  have  been  attacked  with  the  greatest  violence.  The 
objections  to  them  are  not  the  growth  of  onr  own  country, 
but  of  France — the  jndgment  of  monkeya,  by  some  wonder- 
ful phenomenon,  put  into  the  months  of  people  shaped  like 
men.  These  creatures  have  informed  us  that  Shakspere  ia 
a  miraculous  monster,  in  whom  many  heterogeneous  com.- 
[  ponenta  were   thrown  together,   producing   a  discordant 

mass  of  genius — an  irregular  and  ill-assorted  structure  of 
!  gigantic  proportions. 

I  Among  the  ideal  plays,  I  will  take  "  The  Tempest,"  by 

I  way  of  example.     Various  others  might  be  mentioned,  hut 

L  it  ia  impossible  to  go  through  every  drama,  and  what  I 

ft  remark  on  "  The  Tempest  "will  apply  to  all  Shakspere's 

W  productions  of  the  same  class. 

fc       {  In  this  play  Shakapere  haa  especially  appealed  to  the 

^H^^^^m agination,  and  he  has  constructed  a  plot  well  adapted  to 
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According  to  bis  scheme,  he  did  not  appeal 
Pbhj  Bensnons  impreBsiou  (the  word  "aensaoaa "  ia 
iftstiiorized  by  Milton)  of  time  and  place,  but  to  the  imagi- 
nBticm,  and  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  of  old,  and  as 
regards  mere  ecenery,  his  works  may  be  eaid  to  liaTe  been 
recited  rather  than  acted — that  is  to  say,  description 
and  narration  supplied  the  place  of  visnai  exhibition  :  the 
audience  ■was  told  to  fancy  that  they  saw  what  they 
only  heard  described  ;  the  painting  was  not  in  coloara,  but 
in  words. 

This  is  particularly  to  be  noted  in  the  first  scene — a 
Btorm  and  its  confusion  on  board  the  king's  ship.  The 
highest  and  the  lowest  characters  are  bronght  together,  and 
with  what  eicellenae  I  Much  of  the  genius  of  Shukspere 
IB  displayed  in  these  happy  combinations — the  highest  and 
the  lowest,  the  gayest  and  the  saddest ;  he  is  not  droll  in 
one  scene  and  melancholy  in  another,  but  often  both  the  — 
one  and  the  other  in  the  same  scene.  Laughter  ia  made  to 
swell  the  tear  of  sorrow,  and  to  throw,  as  it  were,  a  poetic 
light  upon  it,  while  the  tear  mingles  tenderness  with  the 
laughter.  Shakspere  has  evinced  the  power,  which  above 
all  other  men  he  possessed,  that  of  introducing  the  pro- 
foundeat  sentiments  of  wisdom,  where  they  wonld  be  least 
expected,  yet  where  they  are  most  truly  natural.  Ona 
admirable  secret  of  his  art  is,  that  separate  speeches  fre- 
quently do  not  appear  to  have  been  occasioned  by  those 
which  preceded,  and  which  are  consequent  upon  each  other, 
bat  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  pccnliar  character  of  the 
speaker. 

Before  I  go  further,  I  may  take  the  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining what  ia  meant  by  mechanic  and  organic  regularity. 
In  the  former  the  copy  must  appear  as  if  it  had  come  out 
of  the  same  mould  with  the  original :  in  the  latter  there  ia 
a  law  which  all  the  parts  obey,  conforming  themselves  to 
the  outward  symbols  and  man i fast ations  of  the  essential 
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principle.  If  wo  look  to  the  growth  of  trees,  for  instance, 
we  ahall  obaerve  that  trees  of  the  same  kind  vary  consider- 
ably, according  to  the  oircumatanoeB  of  soil,  air,  or  position  ; 
yet  we  are  able  to  decide  at  once  whether  they  are  oaks, 
elma,  or  poplars. 

So  with  Shakspere's  characters :  he  shows  us  the  life  and 
principle  of  each  being  with  organic  regularity.  The  Boat- 
swain, in  the  first  scene  of  "  The  Tempest,"  when  the  bonds 
of  reverence  are  thrown  off  as  a  sense  of  danger  impresses 
all,  gives  a  loose  to  his  feelings,  and  thus  poura  forth  his 
vulgar  mind  to  the  old  Counsellor  : — 

"Hence!  What  care  these  roarers  for  the  name  of 
King?  To  cabin  :  silence!  trouble  na  not." 

Gonzalo  replies — "  Good ;  yet  remember  whom  thoa 
hast  aboard."  To  which  the  Boatswain  answers — "Kono 
that  I  more  love  than  myself.  Tou  are  a  counsellor ;  if 
you  can  command  these  elements  to  silence,  and  work  the 
peace  of  the  present,  we  will  not  hand  a  rope  mora ;  use 
your  authority;  if  you  cannot,  give  thanks  that  yon  have 
lived  HO  long,  and  make  yourself  ready  in  your  cabin  for  the 
mischance  of  the  hour,  if  it  so  hap. — Cheerly,  good  hearts  I 
— Out  of  our  way,  I  say." 

An  ordinary  dramatist  would,  after  this  speech,  have  re- 
presented Gonzalo  as  moralizing,  or  saying  something  con- 
nected with  the  Boatswain's  language;  for  ordinary 
dramatists  are  not  men  of  genius :  they  combine  their 
ideas  by  association,  or  by  logical  affinity;  but  the  vital 
writer,  who  makes  men  on  the  stage  what  they  are  in 
nature,  in  a  moment  transports  himself  into  the  very 
being  of  each  personage,  and,  instead  of  cutting  out  artifi- 
cial puppets,  he  brings  before  us  the  men  themselves. 
Therefore,  Gouzalo  soliloqnizes, — "  I  have  great  comfort 
from  this  fellow:  mothinks,  he  hath  no  drowning  mark 
npott  him  ;  his  complexion  is  perfect  gallows.  Stand  fast, 
good  fate,  to  his  hanging  !  make  the  rope  of  his  destiny  our 
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cable,  for  onr  own  doth  little  advantage.     If  he  be  not  boro      ^^^H 
to  be  bEinged,  oar  case  is  niisera,ble."  ^^H 

In  &ia  nart  of  ttte  Hcene  vie  eee  tbs  true  siuior  with  hia  ' 


In  tiiis  part  of  ttte  scene  we  eee  the  true  Biuior  with  his 
cont«mpt  of  danger,  and  the  old  counsellor  with  his  high 
feeling,  who,  instead  o£  condescending  to  notice  the  words 
just  addressed  to  him,  tnms  off,  meditating  with  himself, 
and  drawing  some  comfort  ta  his  own  mind,  by  triSing  with 
the  ill  expression  of  the  boatswain's  face,  fonnding  npon  it 
a  hope  of  safety. 

Shakspere  had  pre-det«rmined  to  make  the  plot  of  thia 
play  such  as  to  involve  a  certain  number  of  low  characters, 
and  at  the  beginning  he  pitched  the  note  of  the  whole. 
The  first  scene  was  meant  as  a  lively  commencement  of  the 
story ;  the  reader  is  prepared  for  something  that  is  to  be 
developed,  and  in  the  nest  scene  he  brings  forward  Prospero 
and  Miranda.  How  is  this  done  ?  By  giving  to  hia 
favourite  character,  Miranda,  a  sent-ence  which  at  oaco 
expresses  the  violence  and  fury  of  the  storm,  such  aa  it 
might  appear  to  a  witness  on  the  land,  and  at  the  same 
time  displays  the  tenderness  of  her  feelings — the  exqaisita 
feelings  of  a  female  brought  up  in  a  desert,  but  with  all  the 
advantages  of  education,  all  that  could  be  communicated  by 
a  wise  and  affectionate  father.  She  possesses  all  the  deli- 
cacy of  innocence,  yet  with  all  the  powers  of  her  mind 
anweakened  by  the  combats  of  hfe.     Miranda  exclaims  : — 

"O!  I  hava  Buffered 
With  those  (hat  I  saw  anfTi-r  :  a  bravo  vessel. 
Who  had,  no  doubt,  some  noble  creatures '  iu  ber, 
Dash'd  nil  to  pieces." 

The  doubt  here  intimated  could  have  occurred  to  no 

'  Bead  "crualore."  Miranda  evidently  came  to  this  tonclusior,  be- 
cause of  the  "  bravery  "  or  superior  style  of  the  vesBel.  Doubtless  aha 
had  seen  many  others.  The  whole  of  Coleridge's  criticiim  grows  oi 
hil  own  misreading  of  the  text,  and  periah«g  witb  it. 
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tnind  but  to  that  of  Miraada,  wbo  had  been  bred  ap  in  the 
inland  with  hor  father  and  a  monster  only :  she  did  not 
know,  us  others  do,  what  sort  of  creatures  were  in  a  ehip  ; 
othora  never  wonld  have  introduced  it  as  a,  coajectnre. 
This  shows,  that  while  Shakspere  is  displajing  his  vast  es- 
coUonot),  he  never  fails  to  insert  some  touch  or  other,  which 
ii  not  merely  clmraeteristio  of  the  paiiicular  person,  but 
f  oomliinos  two  things — the  person,  and  the  circumstances 
acting  upon  tlio  jwraou.     She  proceeds ; — 

"  0  1  the  cr;  did  knock 

Apiinit  my  very  heart.     Poor  souls !  they  perisli'd.  ^^ 

Had  I  be«n  anj  gnd  of  power,  I  would  ^^H 

HkTfl  luiik  lb«  wa  within  ihe  earth,  or  e'er  ^^H 

It  (houM  the  good  ship  to  have  swallow'd,  and  ^^| 

Til*  IVaa|[hUng  aonla  within  her."  ^^| 

She  still  dwells  npoa  that  which  was  most  wanting  to 
tilt  completeness  of  her  nature — these  feUow  creatures 
from  whom  she  appeared  butished,  with  only  one  relict 
to  keep  theu  alive,  not  in  her  memory,  but  in  her  imsgi- 
lUtiou. 

Another  proof  of  excellent  jadgm^it  in  the  poet,  for  I 
un  aoir  prinotpallf  «dTwting  to  tliat  p<un^  is  to  be  found 
in  tko  |tnpKnt*an  of  Ui«  noder  for  what  a  to  folknr. 
Pn«p«n>  w  iuUodaotd,  first  ia  his  nugto  lobe^  whic^  with 
th*  ssstshuKv  of  tkis  dftoi^ter,  Iw  btjs  astd^  mad  m  tlien 
know  him  to  bs  •  brio;  pmsKscd  of  SBpnnfttaznl  powvn. 
U*  ihw  iwintcte  SCtwadn  in  tbo  atey  of  their  nirinl  ia 
tlMi^KB^udt^tt 
nmkm  wrar  coqjseta 

wMwmi;  tor  hisk  to  know. 

TV*  aext  s^  u  tke 
mmxtt.  far  |wtic«lu- 
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peal  power.  In  ordinary  and  vulgar  plays  we 
had  some  person  brought  npon  the  stage,  whom 
nobody  knows  or  cares  anything  about,  to  let  the  andience 
into  the  secret.  Froapero  having  cast  a  sleep  npon  his 
dangbter,  by  that  sleep  stops  the  narrative  at  the  very 
moment  when  it  was  necessary  to  break  it  ofE,  in  order  to 
excite  cnriosity,  and  yet  to  give  the  memory  and  under- 
Btanding  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  progress  of  the  higtory 
nnintermptedly. 

Here  I  cannot  help  noticing  a  fine  touch  of  Shakspere's 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  generally  of  the  great  laws 
of  the  human  mind :  I  mean  Miranda's  infant  remembrance. 
Ppospero  asks  her — 

"  Canst  tbou  remember 
A  time  befors  we  cune  unto  this  cell  ? 
I  do  not  think  thou  culjI,  for  then  thoa  want  not 
Out  three  years  old." 

Miranda  answers, 

"  Certninly,  sir,  I  can." 
Prospero  inquires, 

"  By  what  ?  by  any  other  house  or  person  7 
Of  luij  thing  the  image  tell  me,  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembraoce." 

To  wbich  Miranda  returns. 


re  should     \         I 
B,  whom     J 


'■  'Tia 

far  offj 

Andnithe 

rlike 

a  dream 

than  an 

That  my  r 

tirance 

arranta 

Had  In 

ot 

Tour  or  Eve  wo 

,  that  tended  me  ? 

Act  I 

Scmt 

This  is  esqiiisite !  In  general,  our  remembrances  of  early 
life  arise  from  vivid  colours,  especially  if  we  have  seen 
them  in  motion  :  for  instance,  persons  when  grown  up  will 
remember  a  bright  green  door,  seen  when  they  were  quite 
yonng;  but  Miranda,  who  was  somewhat  older,  recollected 


f  oar  or  five  women  mho  tended  her.  She  might  know  men 
from  her  father,  and  her  remembrance  of  the  post  might 
be  worn  out  by  the  present  object,  but  women  she  only 
knew  by  herself,  by  the  contemplation  of  her  own  fignre  in 
the  fountain,  and  she  recalled  to  her  mind  what  had  been. 
It  was  not,  that  she  had  seen  such  and  such  grandees,  or 
sueh  and  ench  peeresses,  but  she  remembered  to  have  seen 
something  like  the  reflection  of  herself :  it  waa  not  herself, 
and  it  brought  back  to  her  mind  what  she  had  seen  most 
like  herself. 

la  my  opinion  the  pictnresque  power  displayed  by  Shak- 
ppere,  of  all  the  poets  that^ever  [iVe"(i;  ia  only  equalled,  if 
equalled,  by  Milton  and  Dante.  The  presence  of  genius  18 
not  shown  in  elaborating  a  picture;  we  have  had  many 
of  this  sort  of  work  in  modern  poems,  where  all 
dutchified,  if  I  may  use  the  word,  by  the  most  minute 
that  the  reader  naturally  asks  why  words,  and  not 
painting,  are  used,  I  know  a  young  lady  of  much  taste, 
who  observed,  that  in  reading  recent  versified  accounts  o£ 
voyages  and  travels,  she,  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  cast  her 
eyes  on  the  opposite  page,  for  coloured  prints  of  what  waa 
BO  patiently  and  punctually  described. 

The  power  of  poetry  is,  by  a  single  word  perhaps,  to 
instil  that  energy  into  the  mind,  which  compels  the  imagi- 
nation to  produce  the  picture.     Prospero  tells  Sliranda, 

"  One  tnidDight, 
Paced  to  the  purpose,  did  Antonio  ojiEn 
The  gates  of  Milan ;  and  i'  the  dead  of  darkness. 
The  ministers  for  the  purpose  harrjud  theni^e 
Me,  and  thy  crying  self." 

Here,  by  introducing  a  single  happy  epithet,  "  crying," 
in  the  last  line,  a  complete  picture  is  presented  to  the 
mind,  and  in  the  production  of  snch  pictures  the  power  of 
genius  consists. 

In  reference  to  preparation,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 


rtorm,  and  all  tliafc  precedes  tlie  tale,  as  well  as  tbe  tale 
itself,  serve  to  develop  completely  the  main  character  of 
tbe  drama,  as  well  as  the  design  of  Prospero.  The  manner 
in  which  the  heroine  ia  charmed  asleep  fits  ns  for  what 
follows,  goes  beyond  our  ordinary  belief,  and  gradnally 
leads  ns  to  the  appearance  and  disclosure  of  a  being  of  the 
mOBt  fancifnl  and  delicate  testnre,  like  Prospero,  preter- 
natnrally  gifted. 

In  this  way  tbe  entrance  of  Ariel,  if  not  absolutely  fore- 
thonght  by  the  reader,  was  foreshown  by  the  writer:  in 
addition,  we  may  remark,  that  the  moral  feeling  called 
forth  by  the  sweet  words  of  iliranda, 

"  Alttok,  what  trouble 


which  she  considered  only  the  sufferings  and  s 
r  father,  puts  the  reader  in  a  frame  of  mind  to  exert  h:a 
im^nation  in  favour  of  an  object  so  innocent  and  interest- 
ing. The  poet  makes  him  wish  that,  if  sapernatural  agency  \ 
were  to  be  employed,  it  should  be  used  for  a  being  so  young 
and  lovely.  "  The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,"  and  Ariel 
is  introduced.  Here,  what  is  ciiUed  poetic  faith  ia  required 
and  created,  and  our  common  notions  of  philosophy  give 
way  before  it :  this  feeling  may  be  said  to  be  much  stronger  , 
tlian  historic  faith,  since  for  the  exercise  of  poetic  faith  • 
tlie  mind  is  previously  prepared.  I  make  this  remark, 
though  somewhat  digressive,  in  order  to  lead  to  a  future 
snbject  of  these  lectures — the  poems  of  Milton.  When 
adverting  to  those,  I  shall  have  to  explain  farther  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two. 

Many  Scriptural  poems  have  been  written  with  so  much 
of  Scriptnre  in  them,  that  what  is  not  Scripture  appears  to 
bo  not  true,  and  like  mingling  lies  with  the  most  sacred 
revelations.  Now  Milton,  on  the  other  hand,  has  taken 
for  his  subject  that  one  point  of  Scripture  of  which  we 


have  the  mere  fact  recorded,  and  npon  this  he  has  most 
jndicionaly  oonstmcted  his  whole  fable.  So  of  Shakspere'a 
"  King  Lear :  "  we  have  little  historic  evidence  to  guide  oi" 
confine  qs,  and  the  iew  facta  handed  down  to  as,  and 
admirably  employed  by  the  poet,  are  enfficient,  while  we 
read,  to  pat  an  end  to  all  donbfc  as  to  the  credibility  of  the 
story.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  this  or  that  incident  is  im- 
probable, because  history,  as  far  as  it  goes,  tells  us  that  the 
fact  was  so  and  so.  Four  or  five  lines  in  the  Bible  inclnde 
the  whole  that  is  said  of  Milton's  story,  and  the  Poet  has 
called  np  that  poetic  faith,  that  conviction  of  the  mind, 
which  is  necessary  to  make  that  seem  true,  which  otherwise 
might  have  been  deemed  almost  fabulous. 

But  to  return  to  "The  Tempest,"  and  to  the  wondrona 
creation  of  Ariel.  If  a  doubt  could  ever  be  entertained 
whether  Shakspere  was  a,  gi-eat  poet,  acting  upon  laws 
arising:  <^it'  of  his  own  nature,  and  not  without  law,  as  haa 
fiometimea  been  idly  asserted,  that  doubt  must  be  removed 
by  the  character  of  Ariel.  The  very  first  words  uttered 
by  this  being  introduce  the  spirit,  not  as  an  angel,  above 
man  ;  not  a  gnome,  or  a  fiend,  below  man  ;  but  while  the 
poet  gives  him  the  faculties  and  the  advantages  of  reason, 
he  divests  him  of  all  mortal  character,  not  positively,  it  ia 
true,  but  negatively.  In  air  he  lives,  from  air  he  derives 
his  being,  in  air  he  acts ;  and  all  his  coloara  and  properties 
seeiQ  to  have  been  obtained  from  the  rainbow  and  the  skies. 
There  ia  nothing  about  Ariel  that  cannot  be  conceived  to 
exist  either  at  sun-rise  or  at  sun-set :  hence  all  that  belongs 
to  Ariel  belongs  to  the  delight  the  mind  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving from  the  most  lovely  external  appearances.  Hia 
answers  to  Prospero  are  directly  to  the  question,  and  nothing 
Taejond ;  or  where  he  expatiates,  which  ia  not  unfrequently, 
it  is  to  himself  and  upon  his  own  delights,  or  upon  the  un- 
natural situation  in  which  he  is  placed,  though  under  a 
kindly  power  and  to  good  ends. 


LeCT.  IX.]  SHAKSPinE   AXD   UlLIOS. 

Shakspere  has  properly  made  Ariel's  very  first 
characteristic  of  him.  After  ha  has  described  the 
in  which  he  had  raised  the  storm  and  produced  its  harmless 
oonaeqnences,  we  find  that  Ariel  is  discontented — that  he 
has  heea  freed,  it  is  true,  fi'om  a  cruel  confinement,  but 
Btill  that  he  is  bound  to  obey  Prospero,  and  to  execute  any 
comniands  imposed  upon  him.  We  feel  that  snch  a  state 
of  bondage  is  almost  unnatural  to  him,  yet  we  see  that  it  is 
delightful  for  him  to  be  bo  employed. — It  is  as  if  we  were 
to  command  cue  of  the  winds  in  a  different  direction  to 
that  which  nature  dictates,  or  one  of  the  waves,  now  rising 
and  now  sinking,  to  recede  before  it  bursts  npon  the  shore  : 
such  ia  the  feeling  we  experience,  when  we  learn  that  a 
being  like  Ariel  is  commanded  to  fulfil  any  mortal  behest. 

When,  however,  Shakspere  contrasts  the  treatment  of 
Ariel  by  Prospero  with  that  of  Sycoi-ai,  we  are  sensible 
that  the  liberated  spirit  ought  to  be  grateful,  and  Ariel 
does  feel  and  acknowledge  the  obligation ;  he  immediately 
asBumcs  the  airy  being,  with  a  mind  so  elastically 
spondeat,  that  when  once  a  feeling  has  passed  from 
a  trace  ia  left  behind. 

Is  there  anything  in  nature  Erom  which  Shakspere  caught 
the  idea  of  this  delicate  and  delightful  being,  with  such 
child-like  simplicity,  yet  with  such  preternatural  powers  ? 
He  is  neither  bom  of  heaven,  nor  of  earth  ;  but,  as  it  were, 
between  both,  like  a  May-hloasom  kept  anspended  in  air  by 
the  fanning  breeze,  which  prevents  it  from  falling  to  the 
ground,  and  only  finally,  and  by  compulsion,  tonchirig 
earth.  This  relactance  of  the  Sylph  to  be  nnder  the  com- 
mand even  of  Prospero  ia  kept  up  through  the  whole  play, 
and  in  the  ezerciso  of  his  admirable  judgment  Shakspere 
has  availed  himself  of  it,  ia  order  to  give  Anel"an  interest 
in  the  event,  looking  forward  to  that  moment  when  he  was 
to  gain  his  last  and  only  reward — simple  and  eternal 
liberty. 


speech         ^^^| 
armless  I 

i.hah  ha  ' 


ediately 
a  it,  not   I 


\»nnatural  monster.  He  is  not  e 
Tieard ;  this  is  the  preparation  :  1 
seen  first  in  all  hia  deformity,  an 
ceive  BO  much  disgnst  from  soun 
hare  heard  Caliban's  voice  he  d 
has  entered  like  a  -water-nymph. 
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Another  instance  of  admirable  judgment  and  excellent 
preparation  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  creature  contrasted  with 
Ariel — Caliban ;  who  ia  described  in  eneh  a  manner  by 
ProBpero,  aa  to  lead  ns  to  expect  the  appearance  of  a  fonl, 
ien  at  once :  his  voice  ia 
3  was  too  ofEensire  to  be 
.  in  natare  we  do  not  re- 
as  from  sight.  After  we 
es  not  enter,  nntil  Ariel 
All  the  strength  of  con- 
trast is  thus  acquired  without  any  of  the  ahoct  of  abrapt- 
nesa,  or  of  that  unpleasant  sensation,  which  we  experience 
■when  the  object  presented  is  in  any  way  hateful  to  onr 

The  character  of  Caliban  is  wonderfully  conceived : 
be  is  a  sort  of  creature  of  the  earth,  aa  Ariel  is  a  sort 
oE  creature  of  the  air.  He  partakes  of  the  qualities  of 
the  brute,  but  is  distinguished  from  brtitea  in  two  ways : 
— by  having  mere  understanding;  without  moral  reason  ; 
and  by  not  possessing  the  instincts  which  pertain  to 
absolute  animaila.  Still,  Caliban  is  in  some  respects  a 
noble  being :  the  poet  has  raised  him  far  above  contempt ; 
he  is  a  nian  in  the  sense  of  the  imagination  :  all  the  images 
he  uses  are  drawn  from  nature,  and  are  highly  poetical ;  they 
fit  in  with  the  images  of  Ariel.  Caliban  gives  na  images 
from  the  earth,  Ariel  images  from  the  air.  Caliban  talks 
of  the  di£B.culty  of  finding  fresh  water,  of  the  situation  of 
morasses,  and  of  other  circumstances  which  even  brute 
instinct,  without  reason,  could  comprehend.  No  mean 
figure  ia  employed,  no  mean  passion  displayed,  beyond 
animal  passion,  and  repugnance  to  command. 

The  manner  in  which  the  lovers  are  introduced  is  equally 
wonderful,  and  it  is  the  last  point  T  shall  now  mention  in 
reference  to  this,  almost  miraculous,  drama.  The  same 
s  observable  in  every  scene,  still  preparing,  still 
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inviting,  and  still  grati^ng,  like  a  finished  piece  of  music. 
I  have  omitted  to  notice  one  thing,  and  yon  mast  give  me 
leave  to  advert  to  it  before  I  proceed :  I  mean  the  con- 
spiracy against  the  life  of  Alonzo.  I  want  to  show  yon 
how  well  the  poet  prepares  the  feelings  of  the  reader  for 
this  plot,  which  was  to  execnte  the  most  detestable  of  all  -i 
crimes,  and  which,  in  another  play,  Sljakspere  has  called  ■' 
the  mnrder  of  sleep. 

Antonio  and  Sebastian  at  first  had  no  such  intention : 
it  wa3  Boggested  by  the  magical  sleep  cast  on  Alonzo  and 
Goa)!alo ;  but  they  are  previously  introduced  scoffing  and 
scorning  at  what  was  said  by  others,  without  regard  to  aje 
or  situation — without  any  sense  of  admiration  for  the  es- 
cellent  truths  they  heard  delivered,  but  giving  themselves 
op  entirely  to  the  malignant  and  unsocial  feeling,  which 
induced  them  to  listen  to  everything  that  was  said,  not  for 
the  sake  of  profiting  by  the  learning  and  experii 
others,  but  of  hearing  something  that  might  gratify  vanity 
and  self-love,  by  making  theoi  believe  that  the  par 
speaking  was  inferior  to  themselves. 

This,  let  me  remark,  is  one  of  the  grand  characteristics 
of  a  villain  ;  and  it  would  not  be  so  much  a 
as  an  anticipation  of  hell,  for  men  to  suppose  that  all  n 
kind  were  as  wicked  as  themselves,  or  might  be  bo,  if  they 
were  not  too  great  fools.     Pope,  yon  are  perhaps 
objected  to  this  conspiracy  ;  but  in  my  mind,  if  it  could  be 
omitted,  the  play  would  lose  a  charm  which  nothing  could  \ 
sapply. 

Many,  indeed  innumerable,  beautiful  passages  might  bo 
qnoted  from  this  play,  independently  of  the  astonishing 
scheme  of  its  construction.  Everybody  will  call  to  mind 
the  grandeur  of  the  language  of  Prospero  in  that  divine 
speech,  where  he  takes  leave  of  his  magic  art ;  and  were  I 
to  indulge  myself  by  repetitions  of  the  kind,  I  should 
descend  from  the  character  of  a  lecturer  to  that  of  a  mere 
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reciter.  Before  I  terminiite,  I  may  pcarticnlai-lj  recall  one 
short  passage,  wliich  has  fallen  under  the  very  severe,  but 
inconsiderate,  censuro  of  Pope  and  Arbnthnot,  wbo  pro- 
nonnce  it  a  piece  of  tbe  grosseafc  bombast.  Prospero 
thna  addresses  his  daughter,  directing  her  attention  to 
Ferdinand  j 

"  The  fringed  cnrtalnt  of  ihine  ejo  advanM, 
And  say  what  Ihou  seest  yond." 

Ael.  I.,  Scent  2. 

Taking  these  words  as  a  periphrase  of — "  Look  -what  is 
coming  yonder,"  it  certainly  may  to  some  appear  to  border 
on  the  ridioulona,  and  to  fall  under  the  rule  I  formerly  laid 
down, — that  whatever,  without  injury,  can  be  translated 
into  a  foreign  language  in  simple  terms,  ought  to  be  in 
simple  terras  in  the  original  language  ;  but  it  in  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  difEeront  modes  of  expression  frequently  arise 
from  difierence  of  situation  and  education :  a  hlackgusrd 
would  USB  very  diSerent  words,  to  express  the  same  thing, 
to  those  a  gentleman  would  employ,  yet  both  would  bo 
natural  and  proper;  difference  of  feeling  gives  rise  to  dif- 
ference of  langnage :  a  gentleman  speaks  in  polished  tenna, 
with  due  regard  to  his  own  rank  and  position,  while  a  black- 
guard, a  person  little  better  than  half  a  brute,  speaks  like 
half  a  brute,  showing  no  respect  for  himself,  nor  for  others. 
But  I  am  content  to  try  the  lines  I  have  just  quoted  by 
the  introduction  io  them  ;  and  then,  I  think,  you  will  admit, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  fit  and  appropriate  than  such 
language.  How  does  Proapero  introduce  them  ?  He  baa 
just  told  Miranda  a  wonderful  story,  which  deeply  afEected 
her,  and  filled  her  with  snrprise  and  astonishment,  and  for 
le  afterwards  lulls  her  to  sleep.  When  she 
awakes,  Shakspere  has  made  her  wholly  inattentive  to  the 
I  present,  hut  wrapped  up  in  the  past.  An  actress,  who  nn- 
f  derstands  the  character  of  Miranda,  would  have  her  eyes 
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Ibwn,  and  her  eyelids  almost  covering  theta,  while  aho 
I  it  were,  living  in  her  dream.  At  this  moment 
ProBpero  sees  Ferdinund,  and  wiahea  to  point  him  out  to 
his  daughter,  not  only  with  great,  bnt  with  ecenic  solemnity, 
he  standing  before  her,  and  before  the  spectator,  in  the  dig- 
nified character  of  a  great  magician.  Something  was  to 
appear  to  Miranda  on  the  sudden,  and  as  unexpectedly  as  if 
the  hero  of  a  drama  were  to  be  on  the  stage  at  the  instant 
when  the  curtain  is  elevated.  It  ia  under  snch  circomstances 
that  Prospero  says,  in  a  tone  calculated  at  once  to  arouse 
his  daaghter's  attention, 

"  The  fringed  curtaEna  of  thine  ejn  advance. 
And  say  wliat  thun  ueest  yond." 

Taming  from  the  sight  of  Ferdinand  to  his  tlioughtful 
daughter,  his  attention  was  first  etrnck  by  the  downcast 
appearance  of  her  eyes  and  eyelids ;  and,  in  my  hitmhle 
opinion,  the  solemnity  of  the  phraseology  assigned  to 
Prospero  is  completely  in  character,  recollecting  his  pre- 
ternatural capacity,  in  which  the  most  familiar  objects  in 
natnre  present  themselves  in  B  mysterious  point  of  view. 
It  ia  much  easier  to  lind  fault  with  a  writer  by  reference  to 
former  notions  and  e:Eperience,  than  to  sit  down  and  read 
bitn,  recollecting  his  purpose,  connecting  one  feeling  with  ', 
another,  and  judging  of  his  words  and  phrases,  in  propor- 
tion as  they  convey  the  sentiments  of  the  persons  repre- 

Of  Miranda  we  may  say,  that  she  possesses  in  herself  all 
the  ideal  beauties  that  conld  be  imagined  by  the  greatest 
poet  of  any  ^e  or  country  ;  bnt  it  is  not  my  purpose  now, 
so  mnch  to  point  out  the  high  poetic  powers  of  Shakspero, 
as  to  illnstrate  hi^  esqnisite  judgment,  and  it  is  solely  with 
this  design  that  I  have  noticed  a  passage  with  which,  it 
Bcems  to  rac,  some  critics,  and  those  among  the  best,  have 
been  unreasonably  dissatisfied.   If  Shakspere  be  the  wonder 
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j      of  tHe  ignorant,  lie  is,  and  ought  to  be,  much  more  the 

{      wonder  of   the   learned:    not   only  from   profundity  of 

'      thought,  but  from  his  astonishing  and  intuitive  knowledge 

of  what  man  must  be  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circum- 

^      stances,  he  is  rather  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  prophet  than  as 

a  poet.     Yet,  with  all  these  unbounded  powers,  with  all  this 

might  and  majesty  of  genius,  he  makes  us  feel  as  if  he  were 

unconscious  of  himself,  and  of  his  high  destiny,  disguising 

■       the  half  god  in  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 


•\-- 


LECTURE    XII. 


T  N  the  last  lecture  I  endeavonred  to  point  out  in  Shak  ■  /  . 
■*■  spere  those  characters  in  which  pride  of  intellect,  with-'^'^ 
out  moral  feeling',  is  supposed  to  be  the  ruling'  impulse, 

sach  as  logo,  Richard  III.,  and  even  Falstaff.     In  Richard  I 

in.,  ambition  is,  as  it  were,  the  channel  in  which  thia  I 

iropulse  dii'CctB  itself ;  the   character  is  drawn  with  the  I 

greatest  fulness  and  perfection  ;  and  the  poet  has  not  only  I 

given  ns  that  character,  grown  up  and  completed,  hut  lie  I 

has  shown  na  its  very  source  and  generation.     The  infi--  I 

riority  of  his  person  made  the  hero  seek  consolation  and  I 

compensation  in  the  superiority  of  his  intellect ;  he  thna  I 

endeavonred  to  coontorhalaDce  his  deficiency.    This  striking  I 

feature  is  portrayed  most  admirably  hy  Shakspere,  who  I 

represents  Richard  bringing  forward  hia  very  defects  and  I 

deformities  as  matters  of  boast.     It  was  the  same  pride  of  I 

intellect,  or  the  asaumption  of  it,  that  made  John  Wilkes  1 

▼aunt  that,  although  he  was  so  ugly,  he  only  wanted,  with  I 

any  lady,  ten  minutes'  start  of  the  handsomest  man  in  I 

England.     This  certainly  was  a  high  compliment  to  him-  I 

eelf ;  but  a  higher  to  the  female  sex,  on  the  supposition  I 

that  Wilkes  possessed  this  superiority  of  intellect,  and  re-  I 

lied  upon  it  for  making  a  favourable  impression,  becausi?  I 

ladies  would  know  how  to  estimate  his  advantages.  I 

I   will   now   proceed   to    offer    some  remarks  upon   the  I 

tragedy  of  "  Richard  II.",  on  account  of  its  not  very  ap-  I 

parent,  but  still  intimate,  connection  with  "  Richard  III."  I 


As,  in  the  last,  Shakspere  Las  painted  a  mtin  vah 
bition  IB  the  channel  in  which  the  rnling  impulse  i 
in  the  first,  he  has  given  ns  a  character,  under  the 
Eolingbroke,  or  Henry  IV,,  where  ambition  itself,  c 
nnqnest.ionably  with  great  talents,  is  the  ruling  impulse. 
In  Richard  III.  the  pride  of  intellect  makes  use  of  am- 
bition as  its  means  ;  in  Eolinghroke  the  gratification  of  am- 
bition is  the  end,  and  talents  are  the  means. 

One  main  object  of  these  lectures  is  to  point  out  the 
enperiority  of  Shakspere  to  other  dramatists,  and  no  supe- 
riority can  be  more  striking,  than  that  this  wonderful  poet 
could  take  two  characters,  which  at  first  sight  seem  so  much 
alike,  and  yet,  when  carefully  and  minutely  examined,  are 
so  totally  distinct. 

The  popularity  of  "Richard  II."  is  owing,  in  a  great 
measare,  to  the  masterly  delineation  of  the  principal  cha- 
racter ;  but  were  there  no  other  ground  for  admiring  it,  it 
would  deseire  the  highest  applause,  from  the  fact  that  it 
contains  the  must  magnificent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
truest  eulogiura  of  our  native  country  that  the  English 
language  can  boast,  or  which  can  be  produced  from  any 
other  tongue,  not  excepting  the  proud  claims  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  When  I  feel,  that  upon  the  morality  of  Britain 
depends  the  safety  of  Britain,  and  that  her  morality  is  sup- 
ported and  illustrated  by  our  national  feeling,  I  cannot  read 
these  grand  lines  without  joy  and  triumph.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  while  this  eonntry  is  proudly  pre-eminenc 
in  morals,  her  enemy  has  only  maintained  his  station  by 
superiority  in  mechanical  appliances.  Many  of  those  who 
hear  me  will,  no  doubt,  anticipate  the  passage  I  refer  to, 
ncd  it  runs  as  follows : — 


"This 


oyBl  throne  of  kings,  this  aeeptcr'd  iste, 


This  earth  of  niBJpsly,  this  seal  of  Mare, 
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Againat  inr«.-1ioa  and  the  hand  of  war; 
TbU  lispp/  breed  of  men,  this  Jitlle  world  ) 

Tills  precious  stone  net  in  the  silver  sea,  I 

Wblcb  serves  it  in  the  ofliee  of  a  wull,  ■ 

Or  OS  a  moat  defensire  to  s  house,  I 

A^inst  the  enij  of  leas  huppier  lands  ;  1 

This  blesseit  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England,  1 
This  nnrse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings. 
Feared  by  their  breed,  and  famous  by  their  birlli, 

lieoowned  for  their  deeds  as  for  from  home,  I 

For  Christiaa  service  and  true  chivalry,  I 

As  is  the  Sepulcbra  in  sCnhbom  Jewry  I 

Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  son  :  J 

This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear  land,  I 

Dear  for  her  reputation  througli  the  world,  I 

Ta  now  leas'd  out,  I  die  pronouncing  it,  M 

Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting  farm.  fl 

Ungland,  boand  in  with  the  triumphant  sea,  I 

WhoBe  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege  I 

Of  wal*ry  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  shame,  ' 
With  inky  blots,  and  rotttn  parchment  bonds." 

Jet  II,  Seme  I.  I 

Erery  motive  to  patriotism,  every  oauae  prodncing  it,  is 
liere  collected,  without  one  of  those  cold  abstractions  bo 
frequently  Btibstituted  by  modem  poets.  If  this  passage 
were  recited  in  a  tbeatre  with  dne  energy  and  under- 
standing, ivith  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  words,  and  a  fit 
eKpression  of  their  meaning,  every  man  would  retire  from 
it  secure  in  hia  coantry'a  freedom,  if  secure  in  his  own 
fwnstant  virtue. 

The  principal  personages  in  thia  tragedy  are  Richard  II., 
Bolingbroke,  and  York.  I  will  speak  of  the  last  lirst, 
although  it  ia  the  lea^t  important ;  but  the  keeping  of  all 
IB  most  admirable.  York  is  a  man  of  no  strong  powers  of 
mind,  but  of  earnest  wishes  to  do  right,  contented  in  him- 
Belf  alone,  if  he  have  acted  well :  he  points  out  to  Richard 
the  effects  of  his  thoughtless  eitravagance,  and  the  dangers 
by  which  he  ia  encompassed,  but  having  done  so,  hi; 


satisfied;  there  ia  no  after  action  on  his  part;  he  does 
nothing;  he  remains  passive.  When  old  Gannt  is  djing, 
York  takes  care  to  give  his  own  opinion  to  the  King,  and 
that  done  he  retires,  as  it  were,  into  himself. 

It  has  been  stated,  from  the  first,  that  one  of  my  pur- 
poses in  these  lectures  is,  to  meet  and  refnte  popular  ob- 
jections to  particular  points  in  the  works  of  our  great 
dramatic  poet ;  and  I  cannot  help  obeen-ing  here  upon  the 
beauty,  and  tme  force  of  natnre,  with  which  conceits,  as 
IJiey  are  called,  and  sometimes  even  pnns,  are  introdaced. 
"What  has  been  the  reigning  fault  of  an  ag^e  must,  at  one 
time  or  another,  have  refeiTed  to  something  beautiful  in 
the  human  mind ;  and,  however  conceits  may  have  been 
misapplied,  however  they  may  have  been  disadvantageously 
mnltiplied,  we  should  recollect  that  there  never  was  an 
abuse  of  anything,  but  it  previonsly  has  had  its  nso.  Gaunt, 
on  his  death-bed,  sends  for  the  young  King,  and  Richard, 
entering,  insolently  and  unfeelingly  says  to  him. : 

"  What,  eomforl, 


nnd  Gaunt  replies ; 

"  O,  how  that  nnme  beliCs  mj  compagltion! 
OM  Gaunt,  iDtleed  ;  and  gaunt  in  being  old  i 
Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast, 
And  who  abstains  front  ni«at,  that  h  not  gaunt  ? 
For  sleeping  England  lung  time  have  I  walohed  j 
Wati^hiiig  breeds  leanness,  loannoGS  is  all  gaunt : 
The  pleasure  (hat  some  fathers  leeA  upun 
Ii  mj-  Btrift  fast,  1  mean  my  children's  loota  j 
And  therein  i'asling,  than  hast  made  me  gaunC 
Gannt  am  I  for  tbe  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grare, 
Whose  hollow  womb  itihenla  nought  but  bones." 

Richard  inquires, 

■'  Cssn  sick  men  play  so  nicely  with  tlieip  nnmcs  ?  " 


1,  giving  the  true  jastification  of 


"  No;  misery  makes  sport  to  mooli  itself: 
Since  tbou  dust  seek  to  hill  my  name  in  ma, 
I  mock  mj  name,  great  king,  to  flatter  thee." 

He  flat  knows  tlie  state  of  the  htimaa  mind  in  deep 
passion  must  know,  that  it  appronches  to  that  condition  of 
madness,  which  is  not  absolute  frenzy  or  delirinm,  but 
which  models  all  things  to  one  reigning  idea  ;  still  it  Btrays 
from  the  main  subject  of  complaint,  and  etill  it  returns  to 
it,  by  a  sort  of  irresistible  impulse.  A-bruptnees  of  thought, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  true  to  nature,  and  no  laan 
was  more  sensible  of  it  than  Shakspera.  In  a  modem  poem 
a  mad  mother  thus  complains: 

"Tl 
Itcc 

''This  is  an  instance  of  the  abruptnessof  thought,  so  natural 
to  the  excitement  and  agony  of  grief;  and  if  it  he  admired 
in  images,  can  we  say  that  it  is  nnnatui-al  in  words,  which 
are,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  our  life,  of  onr  yery  existence  P 
In  the  Scriptures  themselves  these  plays  upon  words  are  to 
be  found,  as  well  as  in  the  best  works  of  the  aocients,  and 
in  the  most  dolightfal  parts  of  Shakspere;  and  because 
this  additional  grace,  not  well  understood,  has  in  some 
instances  been  converted  into  a  deformity— because  it  has 
been  forced  into  places,  where  it  is  evidently  improper  and 
■unnatural,  are  we  therefore  to  include  the  whole  appli- 
cation of  it  in  one  general  condemnation  ?  When  it  seems 
objectionable,  when  it  escites  a  feeling  contrary  to  tlie 
aituation,  when  it  periiaps  disgusts,  it  is  oar  business  to 
inquire  whether  the  conceit  has  been  rightly  or  wrongly 
used — whether  it  is  in  a  right  or  in  a  wrong  place  ? 
'  From  Worilsworlb's  pc*m,  "  Her  Ejee  are  Wild," 
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In  order  to  decide  this  point,  ifc  is  obviously  necessary  to 
consider  tlie  state  of  mind,  and  the  degree  of  passion,  of  the 
person  using  tliis  play  upon  words.  Resort  to  this  grace 
may,  in  some  cases,  desert- e  censnre,  not  because  it  is  a  play 
upon  words,  but  because  it  is  a,  play  upon  words  in  a  wrong 
place,  and  at  a  wrong  time.  What  is  right  in  one  state  of 
mind  is  wrong  in  another,  and  much  more  depends  upon 
that,  thim  npon  the  conceit  (so  to  call  it)  itself.  I  feel  the 
importance  of  these  remarks  strongly,  because  tbe  greater 
part  of  the  abase,  I  might  say  filth,  thrown  ont  and  heaped 
upon  Shakspere,  has  originated  in  want  of  consideration. 
Dr.  Johnson  asserts  that  Shakspei*  loses  the  world  for  a 
toy,  and  can  no  more  withstand  a  pun,  or  a  play  upon 
words,  than  his  Antony  could  resist  Cleopatra.  Certain  it 
is,  that  Shakspere  gained  more  admiration  in  his  day,  and 
long  afterwards,  by  the  nse  of  speech  in  this  way,  than 
modem  writers  have  acquired  by  the  abandonment  of  the 
practice :  the  latter,  in  adhering  to,  what  they  have  been 
pleased  to  call,  the  rules  of  art,  have  sacrificed  nature. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the,  often  falsely  supposed, 
blemishes  of  our  poet— blemishes  which  are  said  to  prevail 
in  "Richard  II"  especially, — I  will  now  advert  to  the 
character  of  the  King.  He  is  represented  as  a  man  not 
deficient  in  immediate  courage,  which  displays  itself  at 
hia  assassination  ;  or  in  powers  of  mind,  as  appears  by  the 
foresight  he  exhibits  throughout  the  play :  still,  he  is  weak, 
variable,  and  womanish,  and  possesses  feelings,  which, 
amiable  in  a  female,  are  misplaced  in  a  man,  and  altogether 
unfit  for  a  king.  In  prosperity  he  is  insolent  and  presump- 
tuous, and  in  adversity,  if  we  are  to  believe  Dr.  Johnson, 
he  is  bnmane  and  pious.  I  cannot  admit  the  latter  epithet, 
B  the  utmost  consistency  of  character  in 
lichard :  what  he  was  at  first,  he  is  at  last,  eicepting  as 
s  he  yields  to  circamstances :  what  he  showed  himself 
commencement  of  the  play,  he  shows  Limaelf  at  tho 
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Dr.  Johnson  asBigns  to  him  nitlier  the  virtue  of 

r  thaji  that  of  a  king. 

is,  that  ha  may  be  said  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
earliest  misfortune  that  befalls  him  ;  bat,  bo  far  from  hia 
feelings  or  disposition  being  changed  or  Bnbdued,  the  very 
first  glimpse  of  the  retnming  eunshine  of  hope  reanimates 
hiB  spiiits,  and  eialts  him  to  os  strange  and  unbecoming  a 
degree  o£  elevation,  aa  he  was  before  sunk  in  mental 
depression  :  the  mention,  of  those  in  his  misfortunes,  who 
had  contribnted  to  hia  downfall,  but  who  hnd  before  been 
Lis  nearest  friends  and  favourites,  calls  forth  from  him 
expressions  of  the  bitterest  hatred  and  revenue.  Thus, 
where  Richard  asks : 

"  When  is  (lie  Enrl  of  Wiltshire  ?    Where  is  Bagot  ? 

What  La  become  of  Bushy  ?    Where  is  Green  ? 

Thai  Chej  have  let  the  dangerous  enemy 

Measure  our  contines  with  such  peaceful  steps  ? 

If  we  prevail,  their  heads  shall  pay  for  it. 

I  warrftnt  they  have  made  peace  with  Bolingbrokp." 

Aci  m..  Scan  a. 

Scroop  answers : 

"  Peace  hate  they  made  with  lim,  indeed,  my  lord." 
Upon  which  Hichard,  without  hearing  more,  breaks  out: 

"  O  villains!  vipers,  damn'd  without  rcdemptiool 


Dogs 


ofaw 


Bnahes,  in  my  henrt-blood  wanu'd,  that  sting  my  heurri 
Tbiee  Judases,  each  one  thrice  worse  than  Judas  I 
Would  ihey  make  peace  ?  terrible  hell  make  war 
Upon  their  spotted  souls  for  thia  offence  1  " 


Scroop  observes  upon  this  char 
how  they  had  made  their  peace 


md  tells  tho  King 


B,  changing  bis  proporly, 
est  and  most  deadly  hate. 


i 


Again  nnanrse  Iheir  eoula  i  thsir  poocc  ia  made 
W[tli  heads  and  not  with  hands  :  those  whoai  ;ou  cnrso 
Have  felt  the  worst  of  death's  destroying  wound. 
And  lie  full  tow,  grav'd  iu  the  hollow  ground." 

Richard  receiving:  at  first  an  equivocal  answer, — "  Peace 
have  they  matle  with  him,  indeed,  mj  lord," — takes  it  in 
the  worfit  Bcnse ;  his  promptness  to  suspect  those  who  had 
been  his  friends  tnms  his  love  to  hate,  and  calls  forth  the 
moat  tremendons  execrations. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  piny  be  ponrs  ont 
all  the  pecnliarities  and  powers  of  his  mind  :  he  catches  at 
new  hope,  and  aeeka  new  friends,  ia  disappointed,  despairs, 
and  at  length  makes  a  meidt  of  his  resignation.  He  scatters 
himself  into  a  mnltitude  of  images,  and  in  conclnsion 
endeavonre  to  shelter  himself  from  that  which  is  around 
hira  hy  a  clond  of  his  own  thoughts.  Throughout  his 
whole  career  may  be  noticed  the  most  rapid  transitions — 
from  the  highest  insolence  to  the  lowest  hnmUity — from 
hope  to  despair,  from  the  extravagance  of  love  to  the  agonies 
of  resentment,  and  from  pretended  resignation  to  the 
bitterest  reproaches.  The  whole  is  joined  with  the  utmost 
richness  and  copiousness  of  thought,  and  were  there  an 
actor  capable  of  representing  Richard,  the  part  wonld 
delight  us  more  than  any  other  of  Shakspere's  master- 
pieces,— with,  perhaps,  the  single  exception  of  King  Lear. 
I  know  of  no  character  drawn  by  our  greit  poet  with  snch 
unequalled  skill  as  that  of  Richnrd  II. 

Next  we  come  to  Henry  Bolingbroke,  the  rival  of 
Richard  II.  He  appears  ns  a  man  of  dauntless  courage, 
and  of  ambition  equal  to  that  of  Richard  III. ;  but,  as  I 
have  stated,  the  difference  between  the  two  is  most  admi- 
rably conceived  and  preserved.  In  Richard  HI.  ail  that 
Burronnds  hira  ia  only  dear  as  it  feeds  his  inward  sense  of 
superiority  :  he  is  no  vulgar  tyrant — no  Nero  or  Calignla  : 
he  bfls  always  an  end  in  view,  and  vast  fertility  of  means  to 
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mplisli  that  end.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Bolingbroke 
nan  who  in  the  outset  has  been  BOrely  injured : 
,  we  see  him  encouraged  by  the  grievances  of  his 
Iptry,  and  by  the  etrange  mismanagement  of  the  govem- 
ntt,  yet  at  the  sBjne  time  scarcely  daring  to  look  at  his 
own  TJews,  or  to  acknowledge  them  as  designs.  He  cornea 
home  nnder  the  pretence  of  claiming  hia  dukedom,  and  he 
pi-ofeBses  that  to  be  hia  object  almost  to  the  last ;  but,  at 
the  last,  he  avows  hia  pnqjose  to  ita  full  extent,  of  which 
he  was  himself  unconscious  in  the  earlier  stages. 

This  is  proved  by  so  many  passages,  that  I  will  only 
select  one  of  them  ;  and  I  take  it  the  rather,  becanse  out  of 
the  many  octavo  volnmea  of  text  and  notes,  the  page  on 
■which  it  occurs  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one  left  naked  by  the 
commentators.  It  is  where  Bolingbroke  approaches  the 
castle  in  which  the  nnfortnnato  King  has  taken  shelter : 
York  is  in  Bolingbroke'e  company — the  same  York  who  ia 
still  contented  with  speaking  the  truth,  but  doing  nothing 
for  the  sake  of  the  truth, — di-awing  back  after  he  has 
^oken,  and  becoming  merely  passive  when  he  ought  to 
display  activity.     Northumberland  aays, 


"Thai 


■i  is  very  fair  and  good,  my  Inrd 

ot  for  from  hence  hath  hid  his  bead." 

Aci  III,  SCCH 


York  rebukes  him  thus  : 

"  It  noald  beseem  the  Lord  NorthumlierJiLDa 
To  any  ICing  KiL-bord  i — Alatk,  tho  heavy  day, 
When  such  a  Bacred  king  ebould  hide  his  bend '.  * 

Horthnmherland  replies : 


Would  yc 
Have  bee: 
For  tukiii 

Boliagbroke  observes, 


"  The  time  hath  been, 
LTB  been  so  br[ef  with  him,  he  would 
brief  with  jon,  to  ahorltn  yon, 
the  head,  your  whole  head's  length." 


"  Ikligtake  nut,  uncle,  farther  than  yon  should  ;  " 

And  York  answers,  with  a  play  opon  tlie  worda  " 
and 


Lest  you  miawUe.'    The  heavens  are  o'er  our  heads." 

Here,  give  me  leave  to  remark  in  passing,  that  the  play 
upon  words  is  perfectly  natural,  and  quite  in.  character : 
the  answer  is  in  unison  with  the  tone  of  passion,  and  seems 
connected  with  some  phrase  then  in  popular  use.  Boling- 
broke  teila  York  j 


-ele,  and  o. 


Jnst  afterwards,  Bolingbroke  thus  addresses  himself  to 
Northumberland ; 


"  Nohle  lordj' 
Go  to  the  rude  ribs  of  that  ancient  eastle ; 
Through  brazen  trumpet  send  the  breath  of  parle ' 
Into  his  ruin'd  ears,  and  thus  deliver.'' 


Here,  in  the  phrase  "  into  his  rnin'd  ears,"  I  have 
doubt  that  Shakspere  purposely  used  the  personal  pronoun, 

■  lit  Fol.,  1623,  and  Globe  Shak.,  read, 

"  Lest  yiin  mistake  the  .  .  . 
•  Tha   lat  Fol.  reads  "lord"  and  "  pnrle."    The  Gli^be  Edn.  hu 
fiords''  and  "piirtey." 
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"his,"  to  Bbow,  that  althongli  Eolingbroko  was  only 
speaking  o£  the  castle,  hia  thonghta  dwelt  on  the  king.  In 
Milton  the  prononn,  "her"  is  etaplojed,  in  relation  to 
"  form,"  in  a,  manner  somewhat  Himilar.  Bolingbroke  had 
an  equivocation  in  his  mind,  and  was  thinking  of  the  king, 
■while  speaking  of  the  castle.  He  goes  on  to  tell  Northnmber- 
land  what  to  say,  beginning, 

"  Ilenrj  Bolingbroke," 
which  is  almost  the  only  instance  in  which  a  name  forma 
the  whole  line ;  Shakspere  meant  it  to  convey  Bolingbroke'a 
opinion  of  his  own  importance  : — 

"  Henry  Bolingbroke 

On  botk  his  knei-s  dolJi  kiai  King  Richard's  band. 

And  sends  B!lcgii.nce  nnd  tme  failli  of  beart 

To  his  most  royal  perBon ;  hither  come 

Even  at  his  feet  Id  lay  my  arms  and  pon-er, 

Froiided  that,  my  banishment  repealed, 

And  lands  restor'd  again,  be  freely  granted. 

If  not,  l'l[  nse  th'  advantage  of  my  power. 

And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  sbowera  of  blood, 

Rain'd  from  the  wounds  of  alaughter'd  Englishmen." 

At  this  point  Bolingbroke  seems  to  have  been  checked  by 
the  eje  of  York,  and  thna  proceeds  in  consequence  i 

"  The  which,  how  far  off  from  the  mind  of  Bolingbroke 
It  ii,  such  erimsoi)  lempeat  should  bedrench 
The  fresh  green  lap  of  fair  King  Richard's  land, 
Uy  stooping  duty  tenderly  shall  show." 

He  passes  suddenly  from  insolence  to  humility,  owing  ta 
the  silent  reproof  he  received  from  his  uncle.  This  change 
of  tone  would  not  have  taken  place,  had  Bolinghroke  been 
allowed  to  proceed  accordingto  the  natural  bent  of  his  own 
mind,  and  the  flow  of  the  eabject.  Let  m^  direct  attention 
to  the  Enhseqnent  hues,  for  the  same  rea&on  ;  they  are  part 
Ky^rf  the  same  speech : 


"  Let's  marcli  without  the  noise  of  thrcat'niug  drum, 

That  from  the  '  collie's  tatler'd  baltlemsDts 

Our  fair  appointments  may  be  well  perused. 

Metbiulcs,  King  Richard  and  m.vself  should  meet 

With  no  lees  terror  than  I  he  elements 

Of  Bie  and  water,  when  their  thundering  shock 

At  meeting  tears  tlie  uloudy  cheults  of  hesven." 

Haying  proceeded  thus  far  witli  the  eiaggeration  of 
own  importance,  York  agaia  checks  him,  and  Bolrngbrol 
adds,  in  a  very  diJIerent  strain. 


"  Ha  ba'  the  fire,  I'll  be  the  yielding  waH 
The  rage  be  Lis,  while  '  on  the  esrth  I  rail 
My  waters  ;  ou  the  esrth,  and  not  on  him. 


ina^^H 
of  tfi^^ 


I  have  thus  adverted  to  the  thi-ee  great  persoi 
in  tliis  drama,  Richard,  Bolingbroke,  and  York  ;  and  of 
whole  play  it  may  be  asserted,  that  with  the  exception 
of  some  of  the  last  scenes  (though  they  have  exquisite 
beauty),  Shflkspere  seems  to  have  risen  to  the  summit 
of  excellence  in  the  delineation  and  preservation  of 
character. 

We  will  now  pass  to  "  Hamlet,"  in  order  to  obviate  some 
of  the  general  prejudices  against  the  author,  in  reference 
to  the  character  of  the  hero.  Much  has  heen  objected  to 
which  ought  to  have  been  praised,  and  many  beauties  of  the 
highest  kind  have  been  neglected,  because  they  are  some- 
what hidden. 

The  first  question  we  should  ask  ourselves  is — What  did 
Shakspere  mean  when  he  drew  the  character  of  Hamlet  ? 
He  never  wrote  anything  without  design,  and  what  wa^ 
his  design  when  he  sat  down  to  produce  this  tragedy  ?  My 
belief  is,  that  he  always  regarded  his  story,  before  he  began 
to  wiite,  much  in  the  same  light  as  a  painter  regards  his 


i 


I,  before  lie  liegina  to  paint — n,s  a  mere  vohicle  for  his 
its — as  tke  ground  upon  which,  he  was  to  work. 
t  then  Tvas  the  point  to  which  Shakspei-e  directed 
I  Hamlet  ?  He  intended  to  portray  a  person, 
JTwhoso  view  the  external  wurld,  and  all  its  incidents  and 
ibjects,  were  comparatively  dim,  and  of  no  interest  in 
themselves,  and  which  began  to  interest  only,  when  they 
were  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  Lis  mind.  Hamlet  beheld 
external  things  in  the  Kame  way  that  a  man  of  vivid  imagi- 
nation,  who  shuts  his  eyes,  sees  what  has  previously  made 
an  impression  on  his  organs. 

The  poet  places  him  in  the  most  stimulating  circum- 
stances that  a  human  being  can  be  placed  in.  He  is  the 
heir  apparent  of  a  throne  ;  his  father  dies  suspiciously ; 
l>is  mother  excludes  her  son  from  liia  throne  by  marrying 
his  uncle.  This  is  not  enough  ;  hnt  the  Ghost  of  the  mur- 
dered father  is  introduced,  to  assure  the  son  that  he  was 
put  to  death  by  his  own  brother.  What  ia  the  effect  upon 
the  son  ? — instant  action  and  pursuit  of  revenge  ?  No : 
endless  reasoning  and  hesitating — constant  urging  and 
solicitation  of  the  mind  to  act,  and  as  constant  an  escape 
from  action  ;  ceaseless  reproaches  of  himself  for  sloth  and 
negligence,  while  the  whole  energy  of  his  resolution  evapo- 
rates in  these  reproaches.  This,  too,  not  from  cowardice, 
for  he  is  drawn  as  one  of  the  bravest  of  his  time — not  from 
want  of  forethought  or  slowness  of  apprehension,  for  he 
sees  through  the  very  souls  of  all  who  surronnd  him,  hnt 
merely  from  that  aversion  to  action,  whicii  prevails  among 
such  as  have  a  world  in  themselves. 

How  admii'able,  too,  is  the  judgment  of  the  poet ! 
Hamlet's  own  disordered  fancy  has  not  conjured  up  the 
fpirit  of  his  father  ;  it  has  been  seen  by  others  j  he  is  pre- 
pared by  them  to  witness  its  re -appearance,  and  when 
he  does  see  it,  Hamlet  is  not  brought  forward  as  having 
long  brooded  on    the  subject.      The  moment  before  tlia 


^ 


Ham.  Angels  ai 
The  same  thing  c 


Ghost  entcTB,  Hamlet  speaks  of  other  matterH  :  he  men- 
tions the  coldnesH  of  the  night,  and  ohserrea  that  he  has 
not  heard  the  clock  strike,  adding,  in  reference  to  the 
custom  of  drinking,  that  it  is 

"  More  boooui''d  in  the  breach  than  the  ol)scrvance.'' 

Owing  to  the  tranquil  state  of  his  mind,  he  indulges  in 
some  moral  reflections.     Afterwards,  the  Ghost  sudden^)^ 
enters.  ^M 

Look,  mj  lord  I  it  rames.  ^H 

sters  of  gnice  defend  ns  I "  ^ 

io  "  Macbeth  :  "  in  the  dagger- 
;,  the  moment  before  the  hero  sees  it,  he  baa  his  mind 
applied  to  some  indifferent  matters ;  "  Go,  tell  thy  mis- 
tress," &c.  Thus,  in  both  cases,  the  preternatural  appear- 
ance has  all  the  effect  of  afaraptness,  and  the  reader  is 
totally  divested  of  the  notion,  that  the  figure  is  a  vision  of 
a  highly  wrought  imagination. 

Here  Shakspere  adapts  himself  so  admirably  to  the 
situation — in  other  words,  so  puts  himself  into  it — that 
thongh  poetry,  his  language  is  the  very  language  of  nature. 
No  t«rms,  associated  with  such  feelings,  can  occur  to  us  so 
proper  as  those  which  he  has  employed,  especially  on 
the  highest,  the  most  august,  and  the  most  awful  subjects 
that  can  interest  a  human  being  in  this  sentient  world. 
That  this  is  no  mere  fancy,  I  can  undertake  to  establish 
from  hundreds,  I  might  say  thousands,  of  passages.  No 
character  he  has  drawn,  in  the  whole  list  of  his  plays,  could 
so  well  and  fitly  express  himself,  as  in  the  language  Shak- 
spere has  put  into  his  mouth. 

There  is  no  indecision  about  Hamlet,  as  far  as  his  own 
sense  of  duty  is  concerned  ;  he  knows  well  what  ho  ought 
to  do,  and  over  and  over  again  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  do 
it.     The  moment  the  players,  and  the  two  spies  set  upon 


AKS  ICILTOH. 

^  have  withdrawn,  of  whom  ho  takea  leave  with  a  line 
rpreBsive  of  hia  contempt, 

io  i  good  byn  you,' — Now  I  am  alone," 

saks  out  into  a  delirium  of  rage  against  himself  for 
jlecting  to  perform  the  Bolemn  duty  he  had  undertaken, 
and  contrasts  the  factitiona  and  artificial  display  of  feeling 
by  the  player  with  his  own  apparent  indifference  ; 

"What'sHeciibalohlm,  orbe  toHecuba, 
That  he  should  we^p  foi'  her  ?  " 

Yet  the  player  did  weep  for  her,  and  was  in  an  agony  of 
grief  at  ier  Bufferings,  while  Hamlet  is  nnable  to  rouse 
himself  to  action,  in  order  that  he  may  perform  the  com- 
mand of  his  father,  who  had  come  from  the  grave  to  incite 
him  to  revenge  :— 

"  This  is  most  brave  I 
That  I,  Ihe  son  of  a  dear  father  murdcr'd, 
Prompted  Io  my  revenge  by  heaven  and  hell, 
tliist,  like  a,  whore,  mipack  my  heart  with  wordi, 
And  fall  a,  coreing  like  a  very  dmb, 
A  scullion."  Jei  II.,  Scene  3. 

It  is  the  same  feeling,  the  same  conviction  of  what  ia 
his  duty,  that  makes  Hamlet  eiolaim  in  a  snbseqaent  part 
of  the  tragedy : 

"How  nil  occasions  do  inform  against  me, 
And  spur  my  dull  revenge  )    What  is  a  man, 
If  his  cbjef  good,  and  mD.rket  of  his  time. 
Be  bnt  10  sleep  and  feed  ?     A  beast,  no  more. 
1  do  not  know 


Why  yet  1 
Sith  I  hav 


-'  this  (hing'a  to  do,' 

fill  and  Glrength  and  means 

Aet  IV.,  Sceae  4. 


Yet  with  all  this  strong  conviction  of  dnty,  and  with  all 

this  resolution  arising  out  of  strong  conviction,  nothing  ia 

'  lstFol,,"Godbuy'ye";  Globe  Shalt,  "  God  be  wi' ye," 
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done.  Thia  &dmirab1e  and  coDsisteot  character,  deeply 
acqnainted  with  his  own  feelings,  painting  them  with  such 
wonderfnl  power  and  accnracy,  and  firmly  persuaded  that 
ft  moment  ought  not  to  bo  lost  in  esecnting  the  solemn 
charge  committed  to  him,  still  yields  to  the  same  retiring 
from  reality,  which  is  the  result  of  having,  what  we  espreas 
I    by  the  terms,  a  world  within  himself. 

Such  a  mind  aa  Hamlet's  ia  near  akin  to  madness. 
Drjden  has  somewhere  said,' 

"  GrcBl  wil  to  madness  nearly  ia  sllied," 
and  he  was  right ;  for  he  means  by  "  wit  "  that  greatness 
of  genius,  which  led  Hanilet  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  bis 
own  character,  which,  with  all  strength  of  motive,  was  ao 
weak  as  to  be  unable  to  carry  into  act  hia  own  most  obvious 
doty. 

With  oli  this  he  Las  a,  sense  of  imperfectness,  which 
becomes  apparent  when  he  is  morahzing  ou  the  skull  in 
the  chnrcbjard.  Something  is  wanting  to  hia  complete- 
ness— something  ia  deficient  which  remains  to  be  supplied, 
and  he  is  therefore  described  as  attached  to  Ophelia.  Hia 
madness  is  assumed,  wlien  he  finds  that  witnesses  have 
been  placed  behind  the  arras  to  listen  to  what  passes,  and 
when  the  heroine  has  been  thrown  in  his  way  as  a  decoy. 

Another  objection  has  been  taken  by  Dr.  Johnson .  and 
Shakspere  has  been  taxed  very  severely.  I  refer  to  the 
scene  where  Hamlet  enters  and  finds  his  uncle  praying, 
and  refuses  to  take  his  life,  excepting  when  he  ia  in  the 
height  of  his  iniquity.  To  assail  him  at  such  a  moment  of 
confession  and  repentance,  Hamlet  declares, 

"  Why,'  this  ia  hire  and  salary,  not  rerenge. " 

-ic(  ;//.,  Scair  3. 

"  Great  wits  are  sure  to  mmlness  tiear  allied, 
And  thin  rilrtitions  do  iheir  bounds  divide." 

Jhsalma  and  Ac/iilophil,  IG-^ 
'  Eead'.'O." 
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^therefore  forbears, ,  and  postpones  hig  uncle's  deatli, 
[I  he  can  catch  him  in  some  act 

"  That  has  no  relisli  of  a&Irstion  la't." 

B  oonduct,  and  thia  seEtiment,  Br.  Johnsnn  has  pro- 
Eed  to  be  so  atrociona  and  horrible,  as  to  be  nnfit  to 
Uit  into  the  month  of  a  hnmaii  being'.'  The  fact,  how- 
a  that  Dr.  Johnson  did  not  understand  the  character 
F'Hamlet,  and  censured  accordingly :  the  determination 
to  allow  the  gnilty  King  to  escape  at  such  a  moment  is 
only  part  of  the  indecision  and  irresolateness  of  the  hero. 
Hamlet  seizes  hold  of  a  pretext  for  not  acting,  when  he 
might  have  acted  so  instantly  and  effectually :  therefore, 
he  again  defers  the  revenge  he  was  bound  to  seek,  and  de- 
clares his  determination  to  accomplish  it  at  some  time, 

"  When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  tuge, 
Or  in  th'  incestnoaa  pleasures  of  his  bed." 

This,  allow  mo  to  impress  upon  you  most  emphatically, 
was  merely  tlie  excuse  Hamlet  made  to  himself  for  not 
taking  advantage  of  this  particular  and  favourable  moment 
for  doing  justice  upon  his  guilty  uncle,  at  the  urgent  in- 
stance of  the  spirit  of  his  father. 

Dr.  John  so  njaitb  er  states,  that  in  the  voyage  to  Eng- 
lanH^oE^spero  merely  follows  the  novel  as  he  found  it, 
as  if  the  poet  had  bo  other  reason  for  adhering  to  his 
original ;  but  Shakspere  never  followed  a  novel,  because 
he  found  such  and  such  an  incident  in  it,  but  because  he 
saw  that  the  story,  as  he  read  it,  contributed  to  enforce,  or  \ 
to  explain  some  great  truth  inherent  in  human  nature.  ! 
He  never  could  lack  invention  to  alter  or  improve  a  popular 
narrative ;  bat  he  did  not  wantonly  vary  from  it,  when  he 
knew  that,  as  it  was  related,  it  would  so  well  apply  to  Lis 

'  See  Malone's  Shakspere  by  Bo5well,  vii.  382,  for  Johnson' 
upon  this  part  of  the  scene.^J.  P.  C. 


a.  great  pnrpose.  He  saw  at  once  how  consistent  it  v 
with  the  character  of  Hamlet,  that  after  still  resolying, 
and  still  deferring,  still  determining  to  execate,  and  still 
postponing  execution,  he  should  finally,  in  the  infinoity  of 
his  disposition,  give  himBelf  up  to  Lis  destiny,  and  hopelessly 
place  himself  in  the  power,  and  at  the  mercy  oE  hia  eoemiea. 

Even  after  the  scene  with  Osrick,  we  see  Hamlet  still 
indulging  in  refiection,  and  hardly  thinking  of  the  task  he 
has  just  undertaken  :  he  ia  all  despatch  and  resolution,  as 
far  as  words  and  present  intentions  are  concerned,  bat  all 
hesitation  and  irresolntion,  when  called  apon  to  carry  his 
words  and  intentions  into  effect ;  bo  that,  resolving  to  do 
everything,  he  does  nothing.  He  ia  full  of  purpose,  hut 
void  of  that  quahty  of  mind  which  accomphshea  purpose. 

Anything  finer  than  this  conception,  and  working  out  o£ 
a  great  character,  is  merely  impossible.  Shakspere  vaahed 
to  impress  upon  ua  the  truth,  that  action  ia  the  chief  end 
of  existence — that  no  faculties  of  intellect,  however  brilliant, 
can  he  considered  valuahle,  or  indeed  otherwise  than  as 
misfortunes,  if  they  withdraw  ns  from,  or  render  ns  re- 
pugnant to  action,  and  lead  us  to  think  and  think  of  doing, 
until  the  time  has  elapsed  when  we  can  do  anything  effec- 
tually. In  enforcing  this  moral  truth,  Shakspere  has  shovfn 
the  fulness  and  force  of  his  powers :  all  that  is  amiable 
and  excellent  in  nature  is  combined  in  Hamlet,  with  the 
exception  of  one  quaUty.  He  is  a  man  living  in  medita- 
tion, called  upon  to  act  by  every  motive  human  and  divine, 
hut  the  great  object  of  his  life  is  defeated  by  continually 
resolving  to  do,  yet  doing  nothing  but  resolve. 


Note  on  the  Subjects  of  lie  Remaining  Leetureg. 

The  Twelfth  Lecture,  as  advertised  in  the  Tvmei,  waa  to 
)c  on  "  Shakspere  and  Milton ;  "  bat  Milton  does  not  appear 
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in  Mr.  Collier's  transcript.  TVe  learn  from  the  same  Journal 
that  Lecture  Thirteen  (which  covered  eventually  two  even- 
ings) was  to  be  on  the  same  subject,  with  "  strictures  on 
the  commentators  of  Shakspere,  and  especially  on  Dr. 
Johnson's  Preface;"  that  Lecture  Fourteen  was  to  be  a 
continuation  of  "  the  review  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Preface  ;  " 
the  fifteenth  to  be  "  the  commencement  of  a  series  of 
lectures  on  Milton ; "  the  sixteenth  to  conclude  "  the 
Lectures  on  Milton,"  and  the  seventeenth  was  to  be  "  the 
last  lecture  in  illustration  of  the  principles  of  poetry,"  and 
to  consist  of  "strictures  on  the  modem  English  poets." 
It  would  seem  that,  towards  the  end,  at  least,  promise  and 
performance  varied,  and  that  Milton  was  all  but  passed 
over. 

See  Appendix.  Also  compare  the  allusions  to  these  later 
lectures  in  the  extracts  from  H.  C.  Bobinson's  Diary, 
which  are  given  above. 
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LECTURES  AND  NOTES  OF  1818. 


DTTRODUCTORr. 


§  1.  Two  Letters  and  a  Prospectus. 

COLLIER,  in   his   Prefflce   to   the  Lectnrea  of 
1811-12,  supplies  two  letters,  from  Woedaworth  and 
Lamb,  which  he  received  near  the  end  of  1817. 


M^ 


"Mid 


"  Wednesday} 


"Coleridge,  to  whom  all  but  certain  reviewere  wish 
well,  iotends  to  try  the  effect  of  another  course  of  Lectures  in 
Loudon  on  Poetry  generally,  and  on  Bhakapere'B  Poetry  particu- 
larly. He  gained  some  money  and  reputation  by  hia  last  eSbrt 
of  the  kind,  which  was,  indeed,  to  him  no  effort,  since  his  thoughts 
as  well  as  his  words  flow  spontaneously,  He  talks  aa  a  bird 
sings,  as  if  he  could  not  help  it :  it  is  his  nature.  He  is  now  far 
from  well  in  hoJy  or  spirits :  the  former  is  suffering  from  various 
causes,  and  tlie  latter  from  depression.  No  man  ever  deserved 
to  have  fewei'  enemies,  yet,  as  he  thinks  and  says,  i 
more,  or  more  virulent.  You  have  long  been  among  hia  friends  ; 
and  as  far  as  you  can  go,  you  will  no  doubt  prove  it  on  this  as  on 
other  occasions.  We  are  all  anxious  on" 
to   call  upon  you  himself,  or  write  from   Highgat 


"Near  theenilof  IBIT.' 


"irSe  Garden  of  England,  \Oth  1 
"  Deae  J,  P.  C. 

"  I  know  tuw  zealously  you  feel  for  our  friend  S. 
Coleridge,  and  I  know  that  you  and  your  family  attended  his 
Lectures  four  or  five  years  ago.     He  is  in  bad  tealth,  and  woreo 
niiad,  and  unless  sometliing  is  done  to  lighten  hij  heart,  he  will 
1  be  rednced  to  liis  extremities ;  and  e 


tlie  best  Konditi 
can,  but  at  present  b 
prfijecta  ft  now  couri 
new  course  of  life  ;  1 
and  Poetry.     There  is  n 


■e  that  you  will  do  for  him  what  you 
ns  in  a  mood  to  do  for  himself.  He 
t  of  physic,  nor  of  metaphysic,  nor  a 
new  course  of  lectures  on  Shaispere 
man  better  qualified  (always  excepting 
number  one)  but  I  am  pre-engaged  for  a  series  of  dissertations 
en  India  and  India-pendence,  to  be  completed  at  the  expense 
of  the  Company,  in  I  know  not  (jet)  how  many  vols,  foolscap 
folio.  I  am  busy  gettmg  up  my  Hindu  mythology,  and  for  the 
purpose  I  am  onee  more  enduring  Soothey's  curse  (of  Kehama). 
To  be  serious,  Coleridge's  state  and  afihirB  make  me  so ;  and 
there  axe  particular  reasons  just  now  (and  bare  been  any  time 
for  the  last  twenty  years)  why  he  should  succeed.  He  will  do 
sn,  with  a  little  eucourogE^mcnt.  I  have  not  seen  him  lately,  and 
he  does  not  know  that  I  am  writing. 

"  Yours  (for  Coleridge's  sake)  in  has^te, 

■'C.  Lamb." 

Tliese  letters  were  probably  called  forth  by  the  following 
Pi'Oapectns,'  wbioh  was  issued,  as  Gillinaii  tells  ua,  in  the 
nutamn  of  ISl?, 

"  There  are  few  families,  at  present,  in  the  higher  and  middle 
claEses  of  English  society,  in  which  literary  topics  and  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  some  one  or  other  of  their  various 
forma,  do  not  occasionally  take  their  turn  in  contributing  to  the 
cntcrtBinment  of  the  social  board,  and  the  amusement  of  the 
circle  at  the  fire-side.      The  acquisitions  and  attainments  of  the 

'  "  DouhtleBH  wrillHn,  as  Wordswr.rlh'a  letter,  in  1817."  Lamb  now 
tiled  at  the  corner  of  Bow  Street  and  Bussell  Street,  nnd  "  Tlie  Garden 
of  England  "  was  Covent  Garden. 

'  Primed  in  Gillman's  "  Life,"  and  pievioosly  in  vol.  i,  of  tlie 
"  Hemains." 


Rt  ongbt,  indeed,  to  hold  a  Terj  inferior  rank  in  our  esti- 
opposed  to  moral  worth,  or  even  to  professional  and 
skill,  pmdence,  aod  industry.  But  whj  should  thej  be 
',  when  they  may  be  made  EuhBerrient  merely  by  being 
tsiordinaied  1  It  can  rarely  happen  that  a  man  of  social  dis< 
position,  altogether  a  stranger  to  subjecta  of  taste  (almost  the 
only  ones  on  which  persons  of  both  sexes  can  conrerse  with  a 
common  interest),  should  pass  through  the  world  without  at  times 
feeling  dissatislied  with  himself.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  to  he 
found  in  the  marked  anxiety  which  men,  who  have  sueceeded  in 
life  without  the  aid  of  these  accomplishuients,  show  in  securing 
them  to  their  children.  A  young  man  of  ingenuous  miud  will 
not  wilfully  deprive  himself  of  any  apeeiea  of  respect.  He  will 
wish  to  feci  himself  on  a  level  with  the  average  of  the  society  in 
which  he  lives,  though  he  may  be  ambitious  of  distinguishing 
himself  only  in  his  own  immediate  pursuit  or  occupation. 

"  Under  this  conviction,  the  following  Course  of  Lectures  was 
planned.  The  several  titles  will  best  explain  the  particular 
subjects  and  purposes  of  each ;  but  the  main  objects  proposed, 
as  the  result  of  all,  are  the  two  following: — 

"  I.  To  convey,  in  a  form  best  fitted  to  render  them  impressive 
at  the  time,  and  remembej-ed  aftermarda,  rules  and  principles  of 
sound  judgment,  with  a  kind  and  degree  of  coimected  informa- 
tion, such  as  the  hearers,  generally  speaking,  cannot  be  supposed 
likely  to  form,  collect,  and  arrange  for  themselves,  by  their  own 
unassisted  studies.  It  might  be  presumption  to  say,  that  any 
important  part  of  these  Lectures  could  not  be  derived  from 
books ;  but  none,  I  trust,  in  supposing,  that  the  some  infurma- 
tion  could  not  be  so  surely  or  conveniently  acquired  from  such 
books  as  are  of  commonest  occurrence,  or  with  that  quantity  of 
time  and  attention  which  can  be  reasonably  expected,  or  even 
wisely  desired,  of  men  engaged  in  business  and  the  active  duties 
of  the  world. 

"  II.  Under  a  strong  persuasion  that  little  of  real  value  is  de- 
rived by  persons  in  general  from  a  wide  and  various  reading;  but 
still  more  deeply  convinced  as  to  the  actaal  mischief  of  uncon- 
nected and  promiscuous  reading,  and  that  it  is  sure,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  to  enervate  even  where  it  does  not  likewise  inflate  ; 
I  hope  to  satisfy  many  an  ingenuous  mind,  seriously  interested 
in  its  own  development  and  cultivation,  how  moderate  a  number 
of  volumes,  if  only  tliey  be  judiciously  chosen,  will  suffice  for  the 


Bittainment  of  every  wise  and  desirable  purpose :  that  is,  in 
addilioa  to  tlioee  which  be  HtndieB  for  specific  and  professional 
puTpoaea.  It  ia  Rajing  leas  than  the  truth  to  at£rm,  that  aa 
excellent  hook  (and  the  remark  holda  almost  equallj  good  of  a 
Kaphael  as  of  a  Milton)  is  like  a  well-clioseu  and  irell-tended 
fruit-tree.  Its  fruits  are  not  of  one  season  only.  With  the  due 
imd  natural  intervals,  we  may  recur  to  it  year  after  year,  and  it  \ 
will  supply  the  same  nourishment  and  the  same  gratification,  if 
only  we  ourselves  return  with  the  same  healthful  appetite. 

"  The  subjects  of  the  Lectures  are  indeed  very  different,  bat 
not  (in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term)  diverse :  they  are  variotu, 
rather  than  miseellaneous.  There  is  this  bond  of  connection 
eonmion  to  them  all, — that  the  mental  pleasure  which  they  are 
calculated  to  excite  is  not  dependent  on  accidents  of  fashion, 
place  or  age,  or  the  events  or  the  customs  of  the  day;  but  com- 
mensurate with  the  good  sense,  taste,  and  feeling,  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  they  themselves  so  largely  contribute,  aa  being  all 
in  Had,  though  not  all  in  the  same  degree,  productions  of 
Genius. 

"  What  it  would  be  arrogant  to  promise,  I  may  yet  be  permitted 
to  hope,^ — that  the  execution  will  prove  correspondent  and 
adequate  to  the  plan.  Assuredly  my  best  efforts  have  not  been 
wanting  so  to  select  and  prepare  the  materials,  that,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Lectures,  an  attentive  auditor,  who  should  consent 
to  aid  bis  future  recollection  by  a  few  notes  taken  either  during 
each  Lecture  or  soon  after,  would  rarely  feel  himself,  for  the 
time  to  come,  excluded  from  taking  an  intelligeot  interest  in  any 
general  conversation  likely  to  occur  in  mixed  society. 
"S.  T.  Coi 


Sgllobut  of  the  Coarse, 

"  Lectubb  I.  Tuesday  Evening,  January  27,  1818. — On  the 
mannei'S,  morals,  literature,  pbiloaopby,  religion,  and  the  state  of 
society  in  general,  in  European  Christendom,  from  the  eighth  to 
the  fifteenth  century  (that  is,  from  a,d.  700  to  a.d.  1400),  more 
particularly  in  reference  to  England,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany; 
in  other  worda,  a  portrait  of  the  (so  called)  dark  ages  of  Europe. 

"  II.  On  the  tales  and  metrical  romances  common,  for  the  most 
part,  to  England,  Germany,  and  the  North  of  France ;  and  on 


IBTBODCCTORY. 


RgUsH  Bongs  and  bnllads ;  cantiDiicd  to  the  rci^n  of  Charlei 
rst — A  few  Helectiona  will  be  made  from  the  Snedish, 
L,  and  GeriuBn  languages,  tranalatedfor  the  purpose  hy  tha 
er, 

"III,  Chancer  and  Spenser;  of  Petrarch;  of  Arioato,  Puici, 
and  Boiardo. 

"  IV.  V.  and  VI.  On  tlie  Dramatic  Works  of  Shjvkspehe,  In 
these  Lectures  will  be  comprised  the  substance  of  Mr.  Coleridge's 
former  Courses  on  the  same  subject,  enlarged  and  varied  by  sab- 
sequent  study  and  reflection. 

'•VII.  On  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Mossinger; 
with  the  probable  causes  of  the  cessation  of  Dramatic  Poetry  in 
England  with  Shirley  and  Otway,  BOon  after  the  Keatoiation  of 
Charles  the  Second. 

"Vm.  Of  the  Life  and  all  the  Works  of  Cervantes,  but 
chiefly  of  his  Don  Quixote.  The  Ridicule  of  Knight-Errantry 
shewn  to  have  been  but  a  secondary  object  in  the  mind  of  the 
Author,  and  not  the  principal  Cause  of  the  Delight  which  the 
Work  continues  to  give  in  all  Nations,  and  under  all  the  Revolu- 
tions of  Manners  and  Opinions. 

"  IX.  On  Rabelais,  Swift,  and  Sterne ;   on  the  Nature  and 
Constitnents  of  genuine  Humonr,  and  on  the  Distinctions  of  the    ' 
Humorous  from  the  Witty,  the  Fanciful,  the  DroU,  the  Odd,  &c. 

"X.  Of  Donne,  Dante,  and  Milton. 

"  XI.  On  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments,  and  on  the 
romantic  use  of  the  supernatural  in  Poetry,  and  in  works  of 
fiction  not  poetical.  On  the  conditions  and  regulations  under 
which  such  Books  may  be  employed  advantageously  in  the  earlier 
Periods  of  Education. 

"  XII.  On  tales  of  witches,  apparitions,  £c.  as  distinguished 
froTa  the  magic  and  magicians  of  Asiatic  origin.  The  probable 
sources  of  the  former,  and  of  the  belief  in  them  in  certain  ages 
and  classes  of  men.  Criteria  by  which  mistaken  and  exaggerated 
facto  may  be  diatinguished  from  absolute  fiJsehood  and  im- 
posture. Lastly,  the  causes  of  the  terror  and  interest  whicli 
stories  of  ghosts  and  witches  inspire,  in  early  life  at  least,  whether 
believed  or  not. 

"  XIII,  On  colour,  sound,  and  form,  in  nature,  as  connected 
with  PoEsr:  the  word  'Poesy'  used  as  the  generic  or  class 
term,  including  poetry,  music,  painting,  statuary,  and  ideal 
architecture,  as  its  species.      The  reciprocal  relations  of  poetiy 


r  to  e»eli  otlier ;  aod  of  botli  to  religion,  anS  fl 

'.  On  the  ccrmptions  of  the  English  hm^aa««  si 

r^n  of  Qneen  Anne,  in  onr  ettle  of  writing  prose.      A  ftw  easy 

rsleifbr  the  Mtainmentof  ■  manly,  unaffected,  and  pure  language, 

■  genuine   mother -tongue,  whether  for   the   purposes    < 
writing,  oratory,  or  conversation.     Concluding  Address." 


§2.  TheLeftnresfflS18. 

The  seiiea  of  lectares,  of  -whicli  the  prospei;tas  has  been 
given  in  §  1,  duly  coroisenced  on  Jan.  27,  1818,  and  ended 
on  March  13. 

It  will  be  obserred  tliat  the  fourth,  fif^  and  sixth  lecturea 
only  are  oo  Shakspere ;  but  the  seTenth  is  on  Ben  Jonson, 
and  other  English  Dramatists,  chiefly  as  contrasted  with 
Shakspere ;  and  the  tenth  iuclndes  Milton,  and  probably 
contains  the  Bubstance  of  the  missing  lectures  of  lSll-12. 

Coleridge,  looking  back  oa  these  lectures,  was  wont  to 
consider  them  the  most  satisfactory  he  had  delivered  ;  al- 
thoagh  the  lecture-room,  Gillman  says,  was  in  "  an  un- 
favourable situatioD,"  "  near  the  Temple."  They  "  were 
delivered,"  Allsop  t«ll  ns,  in  hia  "  Hecollections,"  "  in.  Flower 
de  Lnce  Court,'  and  were  constantly  thronged  by  the  most 
attentive  and  intelligent  auditory  I  have  ever  seen." 

Crabb  Bobineon  was  absent  from  London  during  a  por- 
tion of  this  coorse.  His  few  notes  of  it  are  meagre.  Such 
ia  they  are,  we  give  them. 

'  A  lecture  on  Romeo  and  Juliet,  at  the  "  Crown  and  Anchor,"  ia 
lUnded  to  by  Coleridge  in  his  letter  to  J.  Britton.  It  could  not  bars 
furmed  part  of  the  caune  uf  1618.  The  "  Crown  and  Anchor"  was  in 
Arundel  Street,  Strand,     It  was  a  favourite  place  for  lectEireB  and 


ffoBaaryVrth,  1818. — I  went  to  tlieSurrej  Inatitution,  wlici-e 
d  Hazlitt  lecture  on  Sbaksperc  itud  MiJton. 

D  hence  I  called  at  CoEier's,  aod  taking  Airs.  Collier  with 
1  went  to  a.  lectnre  by  Coleridge  in  Fleur-de-lis  Court,'  Eleet 
I  wM  gratified  unexpectedly  by  finding  a  large  and 
^^__  Bctable  audience,  generally  of  anpeiior-looking  persons,  in 
phyaiognomy  rather  than  dresfl.  Coleridge  treated  of  tbe  origin 
of  poetry  and  of  Oriental  works;  but  he  bad  little  animation, 
and  an  exceedingly  bad  cold  rendered  bia  voice  icarcely  audible. 
"  February  lOlk. — The  conversation  was  beginning  to  be  very 
interesting,  nben  I  was  obliged  to  leave  tbe  party  to  attend 
Coleridge's  lecture  on  Sbakspere.  Coleridge  was  apporentiy  ill. 
"  February  30M.— I  dined  at  Collier's,  and  went  to  Coleridge. 
Coleridge  was  not  in  one  of  his  happiest  moods  to-night.  Hia 
subject  was  Cervantes,  but  he  was  more  th.an  usually  proay,  ond 
his  tone  peculiarly  drawling.  His  digreasions  on  the  nature  of 
inaanity  were  carried  too  far,  and  his  remarks  on  tbe  book  but 
old,  and  by  him  ofien  repeated. 

"February  27tk. — I  took  tea  with  Gumey,  and  invited  Mrs. 
Gnmey  to  accompany  me  to  Coleridge's  lecture.  It  was  on 
Dante  and  Milton — one  of  his  very  best.  He  digressed  less  than 
□snal,  and  really  gave  information  aud  ideas  about  the  poeta  he 
professed  to  c: 


§.  3.  The  Matter iiuhlished  in  the  " Remains." 
Ah  we  ha,v6  pointed  out  in  §  2,  the  lectnres  of  1818 
treated  of  many  things  besides  dramatists ;  bnt  it  ia  with 
these  we  are  mainly  concerned. 

'  ColeridgehLniself,and  Allsop,  write"FlowerdeLute.''  Tho locality, 
in  my  case,  muBt  littve  been  the  "  Flour  de  Lis  Court,"  at  present  to  be 
found  in  Fitter  Lane.     (First  passage  to  the  right  from  Fleet  Slreet.) 

With  this  flrat  note  of  Crubb  Sobinsoa's,  compare  Coleridge's  letter  to 
Allwtp,  of  the  2Sth  :  "  Tour  friendly  letter  was  iicst  delivered  lo  me  at  the 
lecture-room  door  on  yesterday  evening,  ten  minutes  before  the  lecture, 
and  my  spirits  were  so  sadly  depressed  by  the  circumslanceofmy  hoarso- 
nesB,  that  I  was  literally  incopable  of  reading  it." 


LECTDRHB  AND  KOTBS   OV   1815 

GiUman  sajs,  Coleridge  "lectured  from  notea,  ■wbicli  he 
tad  cnrefuUy  made,"  and  that  "  many  of  these  notes  ■were 
preeerved,  and  have  lately  been  printed  in  the  '  Literary 
Eemaina.' "  He  alludes,  of  coarse,  to  H.  S.  Coleridge's 
"  Literary  Remains  of  S.  T.  Coleridge,"  4,  vols.,  1836-39. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  what  the  matter  really  is, 
which  H.  N.  Coleridge  printed.  It  is  "confuaiou  worse 
confonnded."  If  the  original  papers  are  still  in  existence, 
it  would  be  well  lo  search  for  any  dates  there  may  be  on 


Let  Qs  see  what  we  have  in  the  "  Remains." 
The  editor  gives,  in  toI.  i.,  what  notes  and  the  like  he 
has  on  all  the  lectures  of  the  course,  and  on  the  subjects  of 
those  lectures,  except  the  three  on  Sbakspere, — the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth.  In  the  second  volume  he  puts  together, 
like  beads  on  a  string,  a  number  of  notes,  and  portions  of 
lectures,  written  down  before,  or  written  down  after 
delivery  (hardly,  in  any  case,  reported),  on  poetry,  Shak- 
spere,  and  the  drama.  He  heads  them,  "  Shakspove,  with 
introductory  matter  on  Poetry,  the  Drama,  and  the  Stage," 
One  long  note  is  professedly  written  by  Mr.  Justice  Cole- 
ridge, the  editor's  brother.  These,  by-and-by,  without  any 
warning,  become  a  series  of  notes  on  Ben  Jonson,  and  on 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  whereas,  Coleridge's  general 
remarks  on  these  poets  (though  quite  as  much  on  Shakspere 
as  on  them)  were  left  in  the  first  volume  (Lee.  VII.). 

Ifow,  what  ore  these  fragments  and  notes  ?  Wo  will 
state  our  conclusion  plainly,  without  circumlocution.  They 
by  no  means  merely  belong  to  1818.     They  are  all  the 

'  Sach,  for  lastance,  as  the  two  wc  End  in  tbe  ni 
If,"  an.l  these  in  Section  U. 


a  YouLlki! 


KflEODTICTOBT. 


Ecript  notes,  and  written  portions  of  lectures, 
^  by  Coleridge  through  years ;    often  altered,  often 

added  to,  from  time  to  time ;  rearranged,  and  conned  over 
anew,  for  each  new  course  ;  some  used  now,  some  then  ; 
possibly,  left  in  the  order  in  which  Coleridge  arranged 
them  for  the  lectures  of  1818  ;  possibly,  altered,  added  to, 
rearranged,  even  later.'  The  earlier  portion,  oa  the  drama 
and  so  on,  could  have  been  little  used  in  that  coarse,  in 
which  only  three  lectnres  were  devoted  to  Shakspere. 
Accordingly,  we  find  little  trace  of  it  in  Mr.  Carwardine'a 
memoranda  (see  §  4).  On  the  other  hand,  we  see,  from 
the  same  memoranda,  that  Coleridge  treated  of  the  plays  in 
three  divisions,  handling  the  historical  plays  in  the  second  j 
which  would  account  for  the  editor's  arrangement,  or  no 
arrangement,  to  which  we  shall  allude  presently. 

'  Coleridge,  in  a  lettpr  to  AUsop,  of  Jan.,  I82I,  speaking  of  a,  grent 
work  he  had  in  conlecnplntion  (the  opening  sentence  is,  prababij,  a 
marrel  of  aelf-deceptiun)  writes  :— 

"  I  httTe  already  the  vrnften  materials  and  contenta,  requiring  only  to 
be  put  together,  trtim  the  loose  papen  BDd  commonplace  cr  niemonindum 
books,  and  needing  ao  other  change,  whether  of  omission,  uddition,  or 
corraolion,  than  (he  mere  act  of  arrojiging,  and  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  whole  caiiecfiiely,  bring  with  them  of  course, — I.  Characteristics  of 
SbaltBpere'H  Dramalic  Woi'fcs,  with  a  Critical  Review  of  each  Play; 
together  with  a  relative  and  comparatire  Critique  on  the  kind  and  degree 
of  the  MerifB  and  Eteraerita  of  the  Dramatic  Works  of  Ben  Jonson, 
Beaumont  and  Fltti-lier,  and  Massinger.  The  History  of  the  EngliEii 
Drama ;  the  accidental  advantages  it  afforded  to  Shakspere,  withoiic  ia 
the  least  detracting  from  the  pei-fectoriginalily  or  properereation  of  the 
Shaksperian  Drama  ;  the  conlradistmclioQ  of  the  latter  &om  the  Greek 
Drama,  and  its  still  remaining  ttaiqueaesi,  nith  the  causes  of  this,  from 
the  combined  inSuences  of  Shakspere  hunaelf,  as  man,  poet,  philosopher, 
and  finally,  by  conjunction  of  all  these,  dramatic  poet;  and  of  the  age, 
events,  manners,  and  state  of  the  English  language.  This  work,  with 
-rery  art  of  compression,  amounts  to  three  volumes  of  about  Hve  hundred 


r»B 


Mh." 


Carwardine,    Colne  Priory,    Eeeex,   yrho   was  personally    ' 
known  to  Coleridge.     They  were  found  among  Ha  papers, 
in  1867,  and  publisiied  in  "Hotes  and  Queries,"   April 
2nd,  1870,  whence  we  extract  them. 

"Coleridge,  6  Feb.  'On  Shukapere.'  Hia  predecegsorn,  llie 
poeta  of  Italy,  France,  and  Englmd,  &c.,drew  tbeir  aliment  fi*ora 
the  Boil;  there  waa  a  nalioaality;  they  were  of  a  country,  of  a 
geaiis,  grafted  with  the  chivalrous  apirit  and  sentiment  of  the 
North,  and  with  the  wild  magic  imported  from  the  East.  lie 
bore  no  direct  witnesa  of  the  soil  from  whence  he  grew ;  compare 
him  with  the  mountain  pine. 

"  Self-suatained,  deririug  his  genius  immediately  from  heaven, 
independent  of  all  earthly  or  national  inflaeoce.  That  such  a 
mind  involved  itself  in  a  human  form  is  a  problem  indeed  which 
myfeeblepowersmaywitaess  with  admiration,  but  cannot  e^^pkin. 
My  words  are  indeed  feeble  when  I  speak  of  that  myriad -minded 
man,  whom  all  ardsts  feel  above  all  praise.  Least  of  all  poeta, 
ancient  or  modem,  does  Shakspere  appear  to  be  coloured  or 
flfiected  by  the  age  in  which  he  lived — he  was  of  all  times  and 


"  He  drew  from  the  eternal  ot  our  nature. 

"  When  misers  wei'e  most  commoa  in  his  age,  yet  he  has  drawn 
no  such  character;  and  why?  because  it  waa  mere  traoBilory 
character.  Shylock  no  miaer,  not  the  great  feature  of  his 
character. 

"In  an  age  of  political  and  religious  heat,  )-et  there  is  no 
sectarian  character  of  politics  or  religion. 

"  In  an  age  of  superstition,  when  witchcraft  waa  the  passion  of 
the  monarch,  yet  he  has  never  introduced  such  characters.  For 
the  weird  sisters  are  aa  different  aa  possible. 

"  Judgment  and  genius  are  aa  much  one  as  the  fount  and  the 
stream  that  flows  from  it ;  and  I  must  dwell  on  the  judgment  ot 
Shahspere. 

"  When  astrological  predictions  had  possession  of  the  mind,  faa 
tias  no  such  character.  It  was  a  transient  folly  merely  of  tho 
time,  and  therefore  it  did  not  belong  to  Shakspere ;  and  ia  com- 
pany with  Homer  and  MDton  and  whatever  is  great  on  earth,  he 
ir.vented  the  Drama. 

"  The  Greek  tragedy  was  tragic  opera  differing  only  in  this . 


tbat  in  Greet  ile  scenery  and  music  were  subservient  to  the 
poetrf  •  In  modem  opera  the  poetry  is  subservient  to  the  music 
uid  deeoration. 

"  A  mere  copy  never  delights  us  In  anything.  Why  do  we  go 
to  a  tragedy  to  witness  the  representation  of  the  woe  which  we 
may  daily  witness  ?  The  ancient  tragedians  conliued  their  subjects 
to  gods  and  heroes,  and  traditional  people.  Shakspere — a  more 
difhoult  task — in  drawing  not  only  from  nature,  but  from  the 
times  aa  well  aa  things  before  him,  and  so  trne  to  nature  that  you 
never  can  conceive  his  characters  could  speak  otherwise  than  they 
do  in  the  situation  iu  which  they  are  placed. 

" common  expression — '  How  natural  Shakspere  is ' — and 

yet  so  peculiar  tbat  if  yoa  read  but  a  few  detached  Imeg  you  im- 
mediately say, '  this  must  be  Shakspere.' 

"  Such  peculiar  propriety  and  excellence,  and  truth  to  nature, 
that  there  is  nothing  in  any  man  at  al!  like  him — a  research  for 
that  felicity  of  language  current  in  the  courts  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  but  so  was  Maasinger,  B.  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
&c.,  but  yet  they  are  not  like  Shakspere's  language.  Divide  his 
works  into  three  great  classes  ;  no  division  can  be  made  that 
applies  to  tragedy  and  comedy,  for  nature  acknowledges  none  of 
these  distinct  sharp  lines,  and  Shakspere  is  the  Poet  of  Nature, 
portraying  things  as  they  exist.  He  has,  as  it  were,  propheaieii 
what  each  man  in  his  different  passions  would  have  produced. 

"  1.  His  Comedies  and  Romantic  Dramas. 

"8.  His  Historical  Hays. 

«  3.  His  Great  Tragedies. 

"There  is  a  character  of  observation,  a  happiness  of  noticing 
whatever  is  external,  and  arranging  thero  like  a  gallery  of  pictures, 
representing  passions,  which  no  man  appropriates  to  himself,  and 
yet  acknowledges  his  share. 

"  Character  of  hia  mind,  depth,  and  energy  of  thought.  No 
man  was  ever  a  great  poet  without  being  a  great  philosopher. 
In  his  earliest  poems  the  poet  and  philosopher  are  perpetually 
struggling  with  each  other  till  they  found  a  field  where  thej  were 
blended,  and  flowed  in  sweetest  harmony  and  strength. 

"  Love's  Labimr  Lost,  I  affirm,  must  have  been  the  first  of  his 
plays — firstly,  it  bss  the  least  observation,  and  the  characters  are 
merely  such  as  a  young  man  of  genius  might  have  made  out  him- 
self. But  it  has  other  marks;  it  is  all  intellect.  There  is  little 
terest  as   a  dramatic  representation,  yet  aflbrding  infinite 


r  of  beautiful  quotation.     King  and  Biron,  '  Light  seeking 

light  blinds  us,'  no  instance  in  which  the  snme  thought  so  happily 

In  thecharaet^rof  Biron  he  has  the  germ  of  Benedict 

and  Mercntic ;  it  was  the  first  rough  draft,  which  be  afterwards 

finished  with  Ben.  and  Mer. 

"  In  Holofernes  is  contained  the  sketch  of  Fulonius.     He  never 
n  spares  pedantry — 


I^aihaiiiel.  I  praise  God  for  jour  sic,'  &c. 

'■  Much  of  this  wordiness  (here  ridiculed)  shown  in  modem 
poetry ;  words  nicely  balanced  till  you  come  to  seek  tbe  meaning, 
when  yon  are  surprised  to  find  none. 

"  Hia  blank  verse  has  nothing  equal  to  it  but  that  of  Millon. 
Such  fulness  of  thought  gives  an  involution  of  metre  so  natural  to 
the  expression  of  passions,  wluch  fills  and  elevates  the  mind,  and 
gives  general  truths  in  full,  free,  and  poetic  language. 

"Lear,  Macbeth, &c. 

"Shakspere,  the  only  one  who  has  made  passion  the  vehicle  of 
general  truth,  as  in  his  comedy  he  bas  made  even  folly  itself  the 
vehicle  of  philosophy.  Each  speech  is  what  every  man  feels  to 
be  latent  in  his  nature  ;  what  he  would  have  eaid  in  that  situation 
if  he  had  had  the  ability  and  readiness  to  do  it,  and  these  are 
multiplied  and  individualized  with  the  most  extraordinary  minute- 
ness and  truth. 

"  Of  the  exquisite  judgment  of  the must  conceive  a 

stage  without  scenery — acting  a  poor  recitation.     He  frequi 
speaks  to  his  audience.      If,  says  be,  you  will  listen  t 

your  minds  and  not  with  your  eyes  to and  aasL 

your  imaginations,  I  will  do  so  and  ao. 

"  Characteristic  of  hia  comedy  and  romantic  drama. 

"  1st.  His  characters  never  introduced  for  the  sake  of  his  plot, 
but  his  plot  arises  out  of  bis  characters,  nor  are  all  these  involved 
in  them.  Yon  meet  people  who  meet  and  speak  to  you  as  in 
real  life,  interesting  yoti  differently,  having  some  distinctive 
jiaculiarity  which  interests  you,  and  thus  the  story  is  introduced 
which  you  appear  casually  made  acquainted  with,  yet  still  you  feel 
that  it  excites  an  interest — that  there  ia  something  that  is  applic- 
aSle  to  certain  situations,  &c. 

"Again,   his   characters   have   something  more   than   e 
amusing  property. 
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"  For  example,  in  The  Tempest,  the  delight  of  Trinculo  at 
finding  somethiiig  more  sottish  than  himself  and  that  honours  him 
— ^the  characteristic  of  base  and  vulgar  minds  which  Shakspere  is 
fond  of  lashing  and  placing  in  a  ridiculous  light  [read  scene 
between  Trinculo  and  Caliban] ;  but  Shakspere  can  make  even 
rude  vulgarity  the  vehicle  of  profound  truths  and  thoughts. 
Prosper©,  the  mighty  wizard,  whose  potent  art  could  not  only 
call  up  all  the  spirits  of  the  deep,  but  the  characters  as  they  were 
and  are  and  will  be,  seems  a  portrait  of  the  bard  himself.  No 
magician  or  magic,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word — a  being  to 
excite  either  fear  or  wonder — nothing  in  common  with  such 
characters  as  were  brought  from  the  East. 

"  If  there  be  any  imitation  in  Shakspere,  of  what  is  it  imitation  ? 
What  so  earthly  as  Caliban,  so  aerial  as  Ariel,  so  fanciful,  so  ex- 
quisitely light,  yet  some  striving  of  thought  of  an  undeveloped 
power. 

"  I  know  no  character  in  Shakspere  to  which  he  has  given  a  pro- 
pensity to  sneer,  or  scoff,  or  express  contempt,  but  he  has  made 
that  man  a  villain." 


^OETET  is  not  the  proper  antithesis  to  prose,  but  to 
Poetry  ia  opposed  to  Bcience,  and  prose  to 
metre.  The  proper  and  immediate  object  of  science  ia  tha 
acquirement,  or  communication,  of  truth ;  the  proper  and 
immediate  object  of  poetry  is  the  communication  of  im- 
mediate pleasure.  This  definition  is  naeful ;  bnt  as  it  would 
include  novels  and  other  works  of  fiction,  which  yet  we  do 
not  call  poems,  there  must  be  some  additional  character  by 
■wbioh  poetry  is  not  only  divided  from  oppositea,  but  like- 
wise distinguished  from  disparate,  though  similai',  modes  o£ 
composition.  Now  how  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  In  animated 
prose,  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  passions  and  accidents 
of  human  nature,  are  often  expressed  in  that  natural  lan- 
guage which  the  contemplation  of  them  would  suggest  to  n 
pure  and  benevolent  mind  ;  yet  still  neither  we  nor  the 
■writers  call  such  a  work  a  poem,  though  no  work  could 
deserve  that  name  which  did  not  include  all  this,  together 
with  something  else.    What  ia  this  P  It  is  that  pleasurable 

'  See  thnp.  xW.  of  tha  BiograjpMa,  Lileraria,  and  tho  first  lecturo  of 
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emotion,  that  peculiar  state  and  degree  of  e:cit«meiit,  whicli 
arises  in  the  poet  himself  in  the  act  of  composition ; — and 
in  order  to  understand  this,  tob  must  combine  a  more  than, 
ordinary  ejinpathy  with  the  objects,  emotions,  or  incidenta 
contemplated  by  the  poet,  consequent  on  a  more  than 
common  sensibility,  with  a  more  than  ordinary  activity  of 
the  mind  in  respect  of  the  fancy  and  the  imagination. 
Hence  ia  produced  a  more  vivid  reflection  of  the  truths  of 
nature  and  of  the  human  heart,  united  with  a  constant 
activity  modifying  and  correcting  these  truths  by  that  sort 
of  pleasurable  emotion,  which  the  exertion  of  all  our 
faculties  gives  in  a  certain  degree ;  but  which  can  only  be 
felt  in  perfection  under  the  full  play  of  those  powers  of 
mind,  -which  are  spontaneons  rather  than  voluntary,  and  in 
■which  the  effort  required  bears  no  proportion  to  the  activity 
enjoyed.  This  is  the  state  which  permits  the  production  of 
a  highly  pleasurable  whole,  of  which  each  part  shall  also 
communicate  for  itself  a  distinct  and  conscious  pleasure  ;■ 
and  hence  arises  the  definition,  which  I  trust  is  now  in- 
telligible, that  poetry,  or  rather  a  poem,  ia  a  species  of 
composition,  opposed  to  science,  as  having  intellectual 
pleaaure  for  its  object,  and  as  attaining  its  end  by  the  use 
~^=~ot  language  natural  to  ub  in  a  state  of  excitement, — but 
distinguished  from  other  species  of  composition,  not  ex- 
cluded by  the  former  criterion,  by  permitting  a  pleasure 
from  the  whole  consistent  with  a  conscionsness  of  pleasure 
from  the  component  parts ; — and  the  perfection  of  which 
is,  to  communicate  from  each  part  the  greatest  immediate 
pleasure  compatible  with  the  largest  sum  of  pleasure  on 
the  whole.  This,  of  course,  wilt  vary  with  the  different 
modes  of  poetry  ; — and  that  splendour  of  particular  lines, 
which  would  be  worthy  of  admiration  in  an  impassioned 
elegy,  or  a  short  indignant  satire,  would  be  a  blemish  and 
proof  of  vile  taste  in  a  tragedy  or  an  epic  poem. 

It  ia  remarkable,  by  the  way,  that  Milton  in  three  inobya 


dental  words  liaa  implied  all  which  for  the  purposes  of  more 
distinct  apprehension,  which  at  first  must  be  slow-paced  in 
order  to  be  distinct,  I  have  eudeavoured  to  develop  in 
a  precise  and  strictly  adequate  definition.  Speaking  of 
poetry,  he  says,  as  in  a  parenthesis,  "  which  ia  simple, 
sensuous,  passionate,"  How  awful  is  the  power  of  words  ! 
— fearful  often  in  their  consequences  when  merely  felt,  not 
understood ;  but  most  awful  when  both  felt  and  under- 
stood ! — Had  these  three  words  only  been  properly  under- 
stood by,  and  present  in  the  minds  of,  genei-al  readers,  not 
only  almost  a  library  of  false  poetry  would  have  been 
either  precluded  or  still-born,  but,  what  is  of  more  con- 
sequence, works  trnly  excellent  and  capable  of  enlarging' 
the  understanding,  warming  and  purifying  the  heart,  and 
placing  in  the  centre  of  the  whole  being  the  germs  of  noble 
and  manlike  actions,  would  have  been  the  common  diet 
of  the  intellect  instead.  For  the  first  condition, -sint 
plicitYf— while,  on  the  one  hand,  it  diatingnishes  poetry 
from  the  arduous  processes  of  science,  labouring  towards 
an  end  not  yet  arrived  at,  and  supposes  a  smooth  and 
fiaished  road,  on  which  the  reader  is  to  walk  onward 
easily,  with  streams  murmuring  by  his  side,  and  trees  and 
flowers  and  human  dwellings  to  make  his  journey  as  de- 
lightful as  the  object  of  it  is  desirable,  instead  of  having 
to  toil  with  the  pioneers  and  painfully  make  the  road  on 
which  others  are  to  travel, — precludes,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  affectation  and  morbid  peculiarity  j^the  second  con- 
dition, sensnonsness,  insures  that  framework  of  objectivity, 
that  definiteness  and  articulation  of  imagery,  and  that 
modification  of  the  images  themselves,  without  which 
poetry  becomes  flAftcned  into  mere  didactics  of  practice,  or 
evaporated  into  a  hazy,  unthoughtful,  day-dreaming ;  and 
the  third  condition,  passion,  provides  that  neither  thought 
nor  imagery  shall  be  simply  objective,  bnt  that  the  passio 
f  humanity  shall  warm  and  animate  both. 
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To  return,  howeyer,  to  the  previous  deSnition,  this  moat 
general  and  distinctive  character  of  a  poem  originates  in. 
tlie  poetia  genius  itseK ;  and  thongL  it  eomprisea  wliatever 
can  with  any  propriety  be  called  a  poem,  (unless  that  word 
be  a  mere  laay  synonyme  for  a  composition  in  metre,)  it 
yet  becomes  a  just,  and  not  merely  diacriminatiye,  but  full 
and  adequate,  definition  of  poetry  in  its  highest  and  most 
peculiar  sense,  only  so  far  as  the  distinction  still  results 
from  the  poetic  genius,  which  sustains  and  modifies  the 
emotions,  thoughts,  and  vivid  representations  of  the  poem 
by  the  energy  without  effort  of  the  poet's  own  mind, — by 
the  spontaneous  activity  of  his  imagination  and  fancy,  and 
by  whatever  else  with  these  reveals  itself  in  the  balancing 
and  reconciling  of  opposite  or  discordant  qualities,  same- 
ness with  difference,  a  sense  of  novelty  and  freshneaa  with 
old  or  customary  objects,  a  more  than  usual  state  of 
emotion  with  more  than  usual  order,  self-posseasion  and 
judgment  with  entbusiasm.  and  vehement  feeling, — and 
which,  while  it  blends  and  harmonizes  the  natural  and  the 
artificial,  still  subordinates  art  to  nature,  the  manner  to  the 
matter,  and  our  admiration  of  the  poet  to  our  sympathy 
with  the  images,  passions,  charaetora,  and  incidents  of  the 

''  Doubtless,  this  could  not  be,  but  tbat  she  tiima 
Bodies  to  ipirit  bj  aublimation  strange. 


"  From  their  gross  omttcr  aha  abslracts  tirir  fortni 
And  draws  a  kind  of  quinleiaeni'a  from  thinga, 

Which  to  lier  proper  nature  she  iransfomia, 
To  bear  them  light  on  her  eelestiiil  wings  ! 

"  not  doth  she,  when  fnim  indioidval  ftales 

Sbe  diith  abstract  the  unirercal  kinds, 
^VIlich  then  rectolkaiin  diverse  namfs  aitAfsla 
Steal  acceis  thro'  our  uaeei  to  our  minds," ' 
olm  Davies  on  the  Imnortslilj  of  llie  Soul,  necU 
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Greek  Drama, 

It  ia  tmly  Bingnlar  that  Plato, — whose  philosophy  and 
religion  were  tut  eiotio  at  home,  and  a  mere  opposition  to 
the  finite  in  all  things,  genuine  prophet  and  anticipator  as 
Le  was  of  the  Protestant  Christian  asra, — slionld  have  given 
in  his  Dialogae  of  the  Banqnet  a  justification  of  our 
Bbakspere.  For  he  relates  that,  when  all  the  other  gneeta 
had  either  dispersed  or  fallen  asleep,  Socrates  only,  to- 
gether with  Aristophanes  and  Agathon,  remained  awake, 
and  that,  while  he  conticned  to  drink  with  them  out  of  a 
large  goblet,  he  compelled  them,  though  most  reluctantly, 
to  admit  that  it  was  the  hnainess  of  one  and  the  same 
genius  to  esccl  in  tragic  and  comic  poetry,  or  that  tlio 
tragic  poet  ought,  at  the  same  time,  to  contain  within  him- 
self the  powers  of  comedy.  Now,  as  this  was  directly 
repugnant  to  the  entire  theory  of  the  ancient  critics,  EUjd 
contrary  to  all  their  experience,  it  is  evident  that  Plato 
mnat  have  fixed  the  eye  of  his  contemplation  on  the  inner- 
most essentials  of  the  drama,  abstracted  from  the  forms  of 
age  or  country,  In  another  passage  he  even  adds  the 
reason,  namely,  that  oppositea  illustrate  each  other's  nature, 
and  in  their  struggle  draw  forth  the  strength  of  the  com- 
batants, and  display  the  conqueror  as  sovereign  even  on  the 
territories  of  the  rival  power. 

Nothing  can  more  forcibly  exemplify  the  separative  spirit 
of  the  Greek  arts  than  their  comedy  as  opposed  to  their 
tragedy.  But  aa  the  immediate  struggle  of  contraries 
enppoBes  an  arena  common  to  both,  so  both  were  alike 
ideal ;  that  is,  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes  rose  to  aa  great 

words  and  lines  in  italics  am  EtibstitQted,  to  applj  these  versea  to  the 
poetic  genins.  The  greater  part  of  this  liilter  paragraph  may  be  found 
adiipted,  with  some  nlteralioni,  in  the  Biegraphia  Literaria,  chap.  14. 
— H,  N.  C. 
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a  distance  above  the  Indiorona  d£  real  life,  as  the  tragedy  of 
.  above  its  tragic  events  and  passions : — and  it  ia 
'  in  this  one  point,  of  absolute  ideality,  that  the  comedy  of 
,  Shakspere  and  the  oid  comedy  of  Athens  coincide.  In 
this  also  alone  did  the  Greek  tragedy  and  comedy  unite; 
in  everything  else  they  were  eiactly  opposed  to  each  other. 
Tragedy  is  poetry  in  its  deepest  earnest :  coniedy  is  poetry 
in  unlimited  jest.  Earnestness  consists  in  the  direction 
and  convergence  of  all  the  powers  of  the  sonl  to  one  aim, 
and  in  the  volnntnry  restraint  of  its  activity  in  conse- 
qnence ;  the  opposite,  therefore,  lies  in  the  apparent 
abandonment  of  all  definite  aim  or  end,  and  in  the  removal 
of  all  bounds  in  the  esercise  of  the  mind, — attaining  its 
real  end,  as  an  entire  contraatj  most  perfectly,  the  greater 
the  display  is  of  intellectual  wealth  squandered  ia  the 
wantonness  of  sport  without  an  object,  and  the  more 
abundant  the  life  and  viTacity  in  the  creations  of  the 
arbitrary  will. 

The  later  comedy,  even  where  it  was  really  comic,  was 
doubtless  likewise  more  comic,  the  more  free  it  appeared 
from  any  filed  aim.  Misunderstandings  of  intention,  fruit- 
f  less  struggles  of  absurd  passion,  contradictions  of  temper, 
.  and  laughable  situations  there  were ;  but  still  the  form  of 
the  representation  itself  was  serious ;  it  proceeded  as  much 
according  to  settled  laws,  and  used  as  much  the  same 
means  of  art,  though  to  a  difierent  purpose,  as  the  regular 
tragedy  itself.  But  in  the  old  comedy  the  very  form 
itself  ia  whimsical ;  the  whole  work  is  one  great  jest,  com- 
prehending a  world  of  jests  within  it,  among  which  each 
maintains  its  own  place  without  seeming  to  concern  itself 
as  to  the  relation  in  which  it  may  stand  to  its  fellows.  In 
ehor^,  in  Sophocles,  the  constitution  of  tragedy  ia  mon- 
archical, but  snch  as  it  existed  in  elder  Greece,  Hmited  by 
laws,  and  therefore  the  more  venerable, — ^all  the  parts 
adapting  and  submitting  themselves  to  the  majesty  of  the 


heroic  eceptre  : — in  Aristophanes,  comedy,  on  the  contrary, 
ia  poetry  in  its  most  democratic  form,  and  it  ia  a  funda- 
mental principle  with  it,  rather  to  risk  all  the  coafusion  of 
anarchy,  than  to  destroy  the  independence  and  privilegea 
of  its  individual  constituents, — place,  verse,  characters, 
even  single  tiionghts,  conceits,  and  allusions,  each  turning 
on  the  pivot  of  its  own  free  will. 

The  tragic  poet  idealizes  his  characters  by  giving  to  the- 
spiritual  part  of  our  nature  a  more  decided  preponderance    / 
over  the  animal  cravings  and  impulses  than  is  met  with  in  / 
real  life :  the  comic  poet  idealizes  his  characters  by  makingjf 
the  animal  the  governing  power,  and  the  intellectual  the 
mere  instniment.     But  as  tragedy  ia  not  a  collection  of 
virtnes  and  perfections,  but  takes  care  only  that  the  vices 
and  imperfections  shall  spring  from  the  passions,  errors, 
and  prejudices  which  arise  out  of  the  soul ; — so  neither  ia 
comedy  a  mere  crowd  of  vices  and  follies,  but  whatever 
qualities  it  represents,  even  though  they  are  in  a,  certain 
sense  amiable,  it  still  displays  them  as  having  their  origia 
in  some  dependence  on  our  low     natnr    a      mpanied  with 
S  defect  in  true  freedom  of  Bpir  t  and     If      b  istence,  and 
subject  to  that  nnconnection  by     ntradi  t  f  the  inward 

being,  to  which  all  folly  is  owing  ,_— ^ 

The  ideal  of  earnest  poetry      n     t    in  the  union  and    I 
"harmonious  melting  down,  and  fus    n    f  th    sensual  into    1 
the  spiritual, — ^of  man  as  an  animal  mt    man    s  a  power  of — 
reason  and  self-government.   And  this  w    h        represented 
to  us  most  clearly  in  the  plasti    a  tatu    y  :  where  the 

perfection  of  outward  form  ia  a  symbol  of  the  perfection  of 
an  inward  idea;  where  the  body  is  wholly  penetrated  by 
the  Boul,  and  spiritualized  even  to  a  state  of  glory,  and  like 
a  transparent  substance,  the  matter,  in  its  own  nature 
darkness,  becomes  altogether  a  vehicle  and  fisture  of  light, 
a  means  of  developing  its  beauties,  and  unfolding  its  wealth 
£  various  colours  without  disturbing  its  unity,  or  causing 
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a  diviBion  of  tlie  parts.  The  sportive  ideal,  on  the  contrary, 
coasiata  in  the  perfect  harmony  and  concord  of  the  higher 
nature  with  the  animal,  as  with  ita  ruling  principle  and  its 
acknowledged  regent.  The  understanding  and  practical 
reason  are  represented  as  the  willing  slaves  of  the  eenees 
ond  appetites,  and  of  the  pasalona  arising  out  of  them, 
Hence  we  may  admit  the  appropriateness  to  the  old 
comedy,  as  s,  work  of  defined  art,  of  allnsions  and  descrip- 
tions, which  morality  can  never  justify,  and,  only  with 
reference  to  the  author  himself,  and  only  as  being  the  effect 
or  rather  the  cause  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  wrote, 
can  consent  even  to  palliate. 

The  old  comedy  rose  to  ita  perfection  in  Ariatophanea, 
and  in  him  also  it  died  with  the  freedom  of  Greece.  Then 
arose  a  species  of  drama,  more  fitly  called  dramatic  enter- 
tainmeut  than  comedy,  but  of  which,  nevertheless,  onr 
modern  comedy  (Shakspere'a  altogether  excepted)  is  the 
genuine  descendant.  Euripides  had  already  brought  tragedy 
lower  down  and  by  many  stepa  nearer  to  the  real  world  than 
liis  predecessors  had  ever  done,  and  the  passionate  admira- 
tion which  Menander  and  Philemon  expressed  for  him,  and 
their  open  avowals  that  he  was  their  great  master,  entitle 
ns  to  consider  their  dramas  as  of  a  middle  species,  between 
trngedy  and  comedy,— not  the  tragi-comedy,  or  thing  of 
Leterogeneons  pai'ts,  but  a  complete  whole,  founded  on 
principles  of  ita  own.  Throughout  we  find  the  drama  of 
Menander  distingnishirg  itself  from  tragedy,  but  not,  oa 
the  genuine  old  comedy,  contraating  with,  and  opposing  it. 
Tragedy,  indeed,  carried  the  thoughts  into  the  mythologic 
world,  in  order  to  raise  the  emotions,  the  fears,  and  the 
hopes,  which  convince  the  inmbst  heart  that  their  final 
cause  ia  not  to  he  discovered  iiS  the  Kmita  of  mere  mortal 
life,  and  force  ns  into  a  presentiment^  however  dim,  of  a 
state  in  which  those  stmgglea  of  inward  free  will  with 
outward  necessity,  which  form  the  tme  snlijeet  of    the 
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tragedian,  bIuJI  l>e  reconciled  and  Bolved  ; — the  entertain- 
ment or  new  comedy,  on  the  other  hand,  remained  within 
the  (iircle  of  esperience.  Instead  of  the  tragic  deBtiny,  it 
introduced  the  power  of  chance  :  even  in  the  few  fragments 
of  Menander  and  Philemon  now  remaining  to  ub,  we  find 
manyexclamationsandreflectionBCOncemingchance  and  for- 
tune, as  in  the  tragic  poets  concerning  destiny.  In  tragedr.  \ 
the  moral  law,  either  as  olipyeil  nr  vinlfl.tpd,  n.hoTe  all  con- 
sequences—its own  maintenance  or  violation  constituting 
the  moat  important  of  all  consequences — forma  the  ground ;  | 
the  new  comedy,  and  our  modern  comedy  in  general  (Shak- 
spere  excepted  as  before)  hes  in  prudence  or  imprudence, 
enlightened  or  misled  self-love.  The  whole  moral  fiyetem 
of  the  entertainment  exactly  like  that  of  falile,  consists  in 
rules  of  prudence,  with  an  exquisite  conciseness,  and  at 
the  same  time  an  exhaustive  fulness  of  sense.  An  old  critic 
said  that  tragedy  was  the  flight  or  elevation  of  life,  comedy 
(that  of  Menander)  its  arrangement  or  ordonnance. 

Add  to  these  features  a  portrait-like  truth  of  character,'^ 
not  BO  far  indeed  as  that  a  hoiin  Jide  individnal  ehonid  he 
described  oi  imagined,  but  yet  bo  that  the  features  which 
give  intei'est  and  permanence  to  the  class  should  be  indi- 
vidualized. The  old  tragedy  moved  in  an  ideal  world, — 
the  old  comedy  in  a  fantastic  world.  As  the  entertainment, 
or  new  comedy,  restrained  the  creative  activity  both  of  the 
fancy  and  the  imagination,  it  indemnified  the  understand- 
ing in  appealing  to  the  judgment  for  the  probability  of  the 
scenes  represented.  The  ancients  themselves  acknowledged 
the  new  comedy  as  an  esact  copy  of  real  life.  The  gram- 
marian, Aristophanes,  somewhat  affectedly  exclaimed : — 
"  0  Life  and  Menander !  which  of  you  two  imitated  the 
other  p  "  In  short,  the  form  of  this  species  of  drama  was 
poetry ;  the  stuff  or  matter  was  prose.  It  was  prose 
rendered  delightful  by  the  blandishments  and  m.ea3ured 
motiora  of  the  muse.     Tet  even  this  was  not  universal 
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The  mimes  of  Sophron,  BO  passionately  admired  by  Plato, 
were  written  in  prose,  and  were  ecenea  out  of  real  life 
conducted  in  dialogne.  The  exquisite  Feast  of  Adonis 
(Si'paKDuffiai  3 'Aeiui'id^bus-ai)  in  Theocritus,  we  are  told,  with 
some  others  of  hia  eclognea,  were  close  imitations  of  certain 
mimes  of  Sophron^free  translations  of  the  proae  into 
hexameters. 

It  will  not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  mate  a  few 
remarks  on  the  remarkable  character  and  fanctiona  of  the 
chorus  in  the  Greek  tragic  drama. 

The  chorus  entered  from  below,  close  by  the  orchestra, 
and  there,  pacing  to  and  fro  daring  the  choral  odea,  per- 
formed their  solemn  measured  dance.  In  the  centre  of  the 
OTclieeIra,  directly  over  ag'ainst  the  middle  of  the  scene, 
there  stood  an  elevation  with  steps  in  the  shape  of  a  large 
altar,  as  high  as  the  boards  of  the  loijeion  or  moveable 
stage.  This  elevation  was  named  the  thi/mele  (Bu/ii'X^), 
and  served  to  recall  the  origin  and  original  purpose  of  the 
choroB,  Bs  an  altar-song  in  honour  of  the  presiding  deity. 
Here,  and  on  these  steps,  the  persons  of  the  chorus  sate 
collectively,  when  they  were  not  singing;  attending  to  the 
dialogue  as  spectators,  and  acting  as  (what  in  truth  they 
were)  the  ideal  representatives  of  the  real  audience,  and  of 
the  poet  himself  in  his  own  character,  assuming  the  sup- 
posed impressions  made  by  the  drama,  in  order  to  direct 
and  rule  them.  But  when  the  choms  itself  formed  part  of 
the  dialogue,  then  the  leader  of  the  band,  the  foreman  or 
coryphwus,  ascended,  as  some  think,  the  level  summit  of  the 
thywele  in  order  to  command  the  stage,  or,  perhaps,  the 
whole  chorus  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  orchestra, 
and  thus  put  themselves  in  ideal  connection,  as  it  were, 
with  the  dramatis  persojKB  there  acting.  This  tliijmeU  was 
in  the  centre  of  the  whole  edifice ;  all  the  measurementB 
were  calculated,  and  the  semi-circle  of  the  amphitheatre 
was  drawn,  from  this  point.     It  had  a  double  use,  b  twofold 


purpose ;  it  coaetaiitly  remmded  tbo  spectators  of  the 
origin  of  tragedy  as  a  religioua  service,  and  declared  itself 
as  the  ideal  representative  of  tlie  andience  by  having  its 
place  exactly  in  the  point,  to  which  all  the  radii  from  the 
different  seats  or  benches  converged. 

In  this  double  character,  as  constituent  parts,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  as  spectators,  of  the  drama,  the  chorus  could 
not  but  tend  to  enforce  the  unity  of  place ; — not  on  the 
score  of  any  supposed  improbability,  which  the  understand- 
ing or  common  sense  might  detect  in  a  change  of  place  ; — 
but  because  the  senses  themselves  put  it  out  of  the  power 
of  any  imagination  to  conceive  a  place  coming  to,  and 
going  away  from  the  persons,  instead  of  the  persons  chang- 
ing their  place.  Tct  there  are  instances,  in  wliieh,  dnrtng 
the  silence  of  the  chorus,  the  poets  have  haiarded  this  by 
a  change  in  that  part  of  tbe  scenery  which  represented  tha 
more  distant  objects  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator — a  demon- 
strative proof,  that  this  alternately  extoUed  and  ridiculed 
unity  (aa  ignorantiy  ridiculed  as  extolled)  was  grounded  on 
no  essential  principle  of  reason,  but  arose  out  of  circum- 
stances which  the  poet  could  not  remove,  and  therefore 
took  up  into  the  form  of  the  drama,  and  co-organized  it 
with  ail  the  other  parts  into  a  living  whole. 

The  Greek  tragedy  may  rather  be  compared  to  onp 
serious  opera  than  to  the  tragedies  of  Shakspere ;  never- 
theless, the  difference  is  far  greater  than  the  likeness.  In 
the  opera  all  is  snbordinated  to  the  music,  the  dresses,  and 
the  scenery ; — the  poetry  is  a  mere  vehicle  for  articniation, 
and  as  little  pleasure  is  lost  by  ignorance  of  the  Italian 
language,  ao  is  little  gained  by  the  knowledge  of  it.  But 
in  the  Greek  drama  ail  was  but  as  instrumenta  and  acces- 
saries to  the  poetry ;  and  hence  we  should  form  a  better 
notion  of  the  choral  music  from,  the  solemn  hymns  and 
psalms  of  austere  church  music  than  from  any  species  of 
theatrical  singing.    A  single  Ante  or  pipe  was  the  ordinary 
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accompaniment;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  any 
display  of  musical  power  was  allowed  to  obscure  the  dis- 
tinct heai-ing  of  the  words.  On  the  contrary,  the  evident 
purpose  was  to  render  the  ■words  more  audible,  and  to 
secure  by  the  elevations  and  pauses  greater  facility  of 
Euderstanding  the  poetry.  For  the  choral  songs  are,  and 
ever  must  have  been,  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  tragedy ; 
there  occar  in  them  the  most  involved  verbal  compounds, 
the  newest  expressions,  the  boldest  images,  the  most 
recondite  allusions.  Is  it  credible  that  the  poets  would, 
one  and  all,  have  been  thus  prodigal  of  the  stores  of  art 
and  genius,  if  they  had  known  that  in  the  representation 
the  whole  must  have  been  lost  to  the  audience, — at  a  time 
too,  when  the  means  of  after  publication  were  so  difficult, 
and  expensive,  and  the  copies  of  their  works  so  slowly  and 
nan'owly  circulated  F 

The  masks  also  must  be  considered — their  vast  variety 
and  admirable  workmanship.  Of  this  we  retain  proof  by 
the  marble  masks  which  represented  them  ;  but  to  this  in 
the  real  mask  -we  mnst  add  the  thinness  of  the  substance 
and  the  exquisite  fitting  on  to  the  head  of  the  actor  ;  so 
that  not  only  were  the  very  eyes  painted  with  a  single 
opening  left  for  the  pnpil  of  the  actor's  eye,  but  in  some 
instances,  even  the  iris  itself  was  painted,  when  the  colour 
■was  a  known  characteristic  of  the  divine  or  heroic  person- 


Finally,  I  will  note  down  those  fundamental  character- 
istics which  contradistingnish  the  ancient  literature  from 
the  modem  generally,  but  which  more  especially  appear  in 
prominence  in  the  trag^ic  drama.  The  ancient  was  allied 
to  statuary,  the  modern  refers  to  painting.  In  the  first 
there  is  a  predominance  of  rhythm  and  melody,  in  the 
second  of  harmony  and  counterpoint.  The  Greeks  idolized 
the  finite,  and  therefore  were  the  masters  of  all  grace, 
elegance,  proportion,  fancy,  dignity,  majesty — of  whatever, 
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in  short,  IB  capable  of  being  definitely  conveyed  by  defined 
forms  or  thoughts :  the  moderna  revere  the  infinite,  and 
affect  the  indefinite  as  a  vehicle  o£  the  infinite ; — hence 
their  passions,  their  obscure  hopes  and  feara,  their  wander- 
ing through  the  unknown,  their  grander  moral  feelings, 
their  more  august  conception  of  man  as  man,  their  future 
rather  than  their  past — in  a  word,  their  enblimity. 


Progress  of  the  Dro 


leal 
torv 


^^^^Let  two  persons  join  in  the  same  acheme  to  ridicul 
third,  and  either  take  advantage  of,  or  invent,  some  story 
for  that  purpose,  and  mimicry  will  have  already  produced 

I  a  sort  of  rade  comedy.  It  becomes  an  inviting  treat  to  the 
populace,  and  gains  an  additional  zest  and  burlesque  by 
following  the  already  established  plan  of  tragedy ;  and  the 
first  man  of  genius  who  seizes  the  idea,  and  redaces  it  into 
form, — into  a  work  of  art, — by  metre  and  music,  is  the 
Aristophanes  of  the  country. 

How  Juat  this  account  iB  will  appear  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  first  or  old  comedy  of  the  Athenians,  most  of  the 
draanatis  personce  were  livipg  cliaracters  introduced  under 
^Their  own  names ;  and  no  doubt,  their  ordinary  dresa, 
manner,  person  and  voice  were  closely  mimicked.  In  less 
I  favourable  states  of  society,  as  that  of  England  in  the 
middle  ages,  the  beginnings  of  comedy  would  be  oonatantly 
taking  place  from  the  mimics  and  satirical  minstrels;  but 
from  want  of  fixed  abode,  popular  government,  and  the 
Baccesaive  attendance  of  the  same  auditors,  it  would  still 
remain  in  embryo.     I   Bhall,   perhaps,    have  occasion  to 

i  observe  that  this  remark  ia  not  without  importance  in 
explaining  the  essential  differences  of  the  modem  and 
ancient  theatres. 

Phenomena,  similar  to  those  which   accompanied  the 


deed,  vcve  miiVi  to  ad^it  tke  pnMiua  of  Scii(rtural  or 
pwla»ii*icil  Idstoiy  to  the  dnatk;  and  acred  plavs,  it  is 
pnAaUc^  were  ao(  mnkjKnra  m  ConstaatiitDple  tmder  the 
emperon  of  tlie  East.  Tb»  Crat  of  ihe  ti&d  is,  I  believo, 
the  only  one  pteaerred, — ^nunelT',  the  Xpiffi-oc  noff^ur,  or 
"  Cbriftt  in  Hia  sofferings,"  by  Gregoiy  Nazianien, — poa- 
sibly  written  in  consequence  of  the  prohibitioD  of  pro&ne 
literature  to  the  Christians  by  the  apostate  Jalian.'  In  the 
West,  however,  the  enslaved  and  debauched  Boman  world 
became  too  barbarous  for  any  theatrical  eshibitiona  more 
refined  than  those  of  pageants  and  chariot-races;  while  the 
Rpirit  of  Christianity,  which  in  its  most  corrupt  form  still 
breothad  genera,!  hnmanity,  whenever  controversies  of 
faith  were  not  concerned,  had  done  away  the  cruel  combats 
of  the  glndiutorB,  nnd  the  loss  of  the  distant  provinces 
prevoiitod  tha  possibility  of  exhibiting  the  engagements  of 
wild  boasts. 

I  piM(,  therefora,  at  once  to  the  feudal  ages  which  soon 
ancoeedodiContining  my  observation  to  this  country;  though, 
indosd,  tha  Name  remttrk  with  very  few  alterations  will 
Apply  to  alt  the  other  etates,  into  which  tho  great  empire 

'  k.n.  StX  "  Diit  I  Iwlieve  the  prevailinic  opinion  Bmongst  scholan 
IU<w  In,  Hint  lli«  \iii&Ti\  II»<rx»>'  i>  noC  genuine."— U.  N.  C 
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w»s  broken.  Ages  of  darkness  succeeded ; — not,  indeed, 
the  darkness  of  Ruxsia  or  of  the  barbarous  lands  i 
quered  by  Rome ;  for  from  tbe  time  of  Honoring  to  the 
■  destmction  of  Constantinople  and  the  consequent  introduc- 
tion of  ancient  literature  into  Europe,  there  was  a  continued 
BMcceaaion  of  individual  intellects ; — the  golden  chain  v 
never  wholly  broken,  though  the  connecting  links  were 
often  of  baser  metal.  A  dark  cloud,  like  another  aky, 
covered  the  entire  cope  of  heaven, — but  in  thia  place  it 
thinned  away,  and  white  stains  of  light  showed  a  half 
eclipsed  star  behind  it, — in  that  place  it  was  rent  asunder, 
and  a  star  passed  across  the  opening  in  all  its  brightnt 
and  then  vanished.  Snch  stars  eshibited  themselves  only ; 
Burronnding  objects  did  not  partake  of  their  light.  There 
were  deep  wells  of  knowledge,  but  no  fertilizing  rills  and 
rivulets.  For  the  drama,  society  was  altogether  a  state  of 
cbaoB,  ont  of  which  it  was,  for  a  while  at  least,  to  proceed 
anew,  as  if  there  had  been  none  before  it.  And  yet  it  is 
not  unJelightful  to  contemplate  the  eduction  of  good  from 
evil.  The  ignonince  of  the  great  mass  of  onr  countrymen 
was  the  efficient  cause  of  the  reproduction  of  the  dtuma ; 
and  the  preceding  darkness  and  the  returning  light  were 
alike  necessary  in  order  to  the  creation  of  a  Shakspere. 

The  drama  recommenced  in  England,  as  it  first  began  in 
Greece,  in  religion.  The  people  were  not  able  to  read, — 
the  priesthood  were  nawilling  that  they  should  read ;  and 
yet  their  own  interest  compelled  them  not  to  leave  the 
people  wholly  ignorant  of  the  great  events  of  sacred  his- 
tory. They  did.that,  therefore,  by  scenic  representations, 
which  in  after  ages  it  has  been  attempted  to  do  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries  by  pictures.  They  presented  Mysteries, 
and  often  at  great  erpense :  and  reliques  of  this  system 
still  remain  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  indeed  throughout 
Italy,  where  at  Christmaa  the  conventB  and  the  great  nobles 
rival  each  other  in  the  scenic  representation  of  the  bii'th 


of  ChriBt  and  its  circnmstancea.  I  heard  two  instances 
mentioned  to  me  at  different  times,  one  in  SicQj  and  tbo 
other  in  Rome,  of  noble  devotees,  the  ruin  of  whose  fortunes 
was  said  to  have  commenced  in  the  extravagant  expense 
which  had  been  incurred  in  presenting  the  prcBsepe  or 
manger.  Bnt  these  Mysteries,  in  order  to  answer  their 
design,  mast  not  only  be  instructive,  but  entertaining ;  and 
as,  when  they  became  so,  the  people  began  to  take  pleasure 
in  acting  them  themselves — ininterloping,— (against  which 
the  priests  seem  to  have  fought  hard  and  yet  in  vain)  the 
most  ludicrotts  images  were  mixed  with  the  naost  awful  per-, 
sonations  :  and  whatever  the  subject  might  be,  however  sub- 
lime, however  pathetic,  yet  the  yice  and  the  Devil,  who  are 
the  genuine  antecessors  of  Harlequin  and  the  Clown,  were 
necessary  compo«ent  parts.  I  have  myself  a  piece  of  this 
kind,  which  I  transcribed  a  few  years  ago  at  Helmstadt,'  in 
Germany,  on  the  education  of  Eve's  children,  in  which  after 
the  fall  and  repentance  of  Adam,  the  offended  Maker,  as  in 
piBof  oE  His  reconciliation,  condescends  to  visit  them,  and 
to  catechize  the  chOdren, — -who  with  a.  coble  contempt  of 
chronology  are  all  broaght  together  from  Abel  to  Noah.  The 
good  children  say  the  ten  Command oieuts,  the  Belief,  and 
the  Lord's  Prayer;  but  Cain  and  his  rout,  after  he  had 
received  a  box  on  the  ear  for  not  taking  off  his  hat,  and 
afterwards  offering  his  left  hand,  is  prompted  by  the  devil 
ao  to  blunder  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  as  to  reverse  the 
petitions  and  say  it  backward  ! ' 

Unaffectedly   I    delare   I   feel   pain  at  repetitions  lika 

'  Coleridge  nns  in  Germany  from  September,  1798,  to  NoTerober, 
1799.  It  is  clear  tliat  these  remarks  weM  written  long  before  18IS, 
See  IiitroducLory  Matter,  g  3. 

*  Some  remarks  on  Ihia  subject,  to  be  fbund  in  the  notES  of  Leclore 
n.,  in  the  "  Kemains,"  vol,  i,,  and  In  which  this  piece  a  described  more 
fully,  are  here  lulded  : — 

"  In  this  age  there  was  n  tendoncj  in  vrrilera  to  the  droll  and  tba 


these,  however  innocent.  Aa  historical  docnments  they 
are  valnable  ;  bnt  I  am  sensible  that  what  I  can  read  with 
my  eye  with  perfect  innocence,  I  cannot  without  inward 
fear  and  misgivingB  pronounce  with  mj  tongue. 

het  me,  however,  be  acquitted  of  presumption  if  I  say 
that  I  cannofc  agree  with  Mr.  Malone,  that  our  ancestors 
did  not  perceive  the  ludicrons  in  these  things,  or  that  they 
paid  no  separate  attention  to  the  serious  and  comic  parts. 
Indeed  hia  own  statement  contradicts  it.  For  what  purpose 
should  the  Vice  leap  upon  the  Devil's  back  and  belabour 
him,  bnt  to  produce  this  separate  attention  ?  The  people 
laughed  heartily,  no  doubt.  Nor  can  I  conceivp  any  m.ean- 
ing  attached  to  the  words  "  separate  attention,"  that  ia  not 
fully  answered  by  one  part  of  an  exhibition  exciting  seriouB- 
nesa  or  pity,  and  the  other  raising  mirth  and  loud  laughter. 
That  they  felt  no  impiety  in  the  affair  ia  most  true.     For  it 

groleaque,  and  in  the  liltle  dramas  wbic^h  at  that  timE  enisled,  there 
were  eingnlar  instances  of  (hcsp.  It  was  the  disease  of  tlie  age.  It  i« 
a,  remarkable  fact  tbat  LuUicr  and  Melancthon,  tbe  great  religious  re- 
formers of  that  day,  should  hare  strongly  reimnmended  for  the  educa- 
tion of  children,  draniBB,  which  at  present  would  lie  considered  highly 
indecorous,  if  not  bordering  on  a.  deeper  sin.  Frnm  one  which  they  [lar- 
ticuiarly  recommended,  I  will  give  a.  few  extracts ;  more  I  should  not 
think  it  right  to  do.  The  play  opens  with  Adam  and  Eve  washing  and 
dressing  their  children  to  appear  before  the  Lord,  who  is  coming  from 
heaven  to  hear  them  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Belief,  &c.  In  the  next 
scene  the  Lord  appears  seated  like  a  schoolmaster,  with  the  children 
standing  round,  when  Cain,  who  is  behindhand,  and  a  sad  pickle,  comes 
mnning  in  with  a  bloody  nose  and  hia  hat  on.  Adam  says, '  What,  with 
your  hat  on !'  Cain  llien  goes  op  to  shake  hands  with  the  Almighty, 
when  Adam  says  (giving  him  a  cuif), '  Ah,  would  you  give  yonr  loft 
hand  to  the  Lord  ?  '  At  length  Cain  takes  his  place  in  the  class,  and 
it  becomes  hia  lum  to  say  the  Lard's  Prajer.  At  this  time  the  Devil  (a 
constant  attendant  at  that  time)  makes  his  appearance,  and  getting 
behind  Cain,  whispers  in  his  ear;  instead  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Cain 
gives  it  so  changed  by  the  transposition  of  the  words,  that  the  meaning 
is  reversed  ;  yet  this  is  so  artfully  done  by  the  author,  that  it  is  exactly 
as  an  obstinate  child  would  answer,  who  knows  his  lesson,  yet  dues  not 


ie  the  rery  essence  of  that  sTstem  of  Christian  polytheism, 

which  in  all  its  essentials  is  now  fully  as  ^ross  in  Spain,  in 
Sicily  and  the  sonth  of  Italy,  as  it  ever  was  in  England  in 
the  days  of  Henry  VI. — (nay,  more  so ;  for  a  Wicliffe  had 
then  not  appeared  only,  bnt  scattered  the  good  seed  widely,) 
it  is  an  essential  part,  1  say,  of  that  system  to  draw  the 
mind  wholly  from  its  own  inward  whispers  and  quiet  dis- 
criminations, and  to  habituate  the  conscience  to  prouoance 
sentence  in  every  case  according  to  the  established  verdicts 
of  the  church  and  the  casuists.  I  have  looked  throngh 
volume  after  volume  of  the  most  approved  casuists, — ana 
Btill  I  find  disquisitions  whether  this  or  that  act  is  right, 
and  under  what  circumstances,  to  a  minuteness  that  makes 
reasoning  ridiculous,  and  of  a,  callous  and  nnnatural  im- 
modesty, to  which  none  but  a  monk  conld  harden  himself, 
who  has  been  stripped  of  all  the  tender  charities  of  life, 
yet  is  goaded  on  to  make  war  against  them,  by  the  unsub- 
dued haantingB  ot  our  meaner  nature,  even  as  doga  are 

choose  to  eaj  it.  In  the  last  scene,  homes  in  rich  trappings  and  car- 
riages coreri'd  with  gol<l  are  introduced,  and  the  good  children  are  to 
ride  in  them  and  be  Lord  Majora,  Lords,  &c. ;  Cain  and  the  bud  oaeg 
ftre  to  be  made  cobblpra  and  tinkers,  and  only  (o  aseociate  with  such. 

"  This,  with  namberless  others,  was  wrillen  by  Hans  Sachs.  Our 
limple  ancestors,  firm  in  their  faith,  and  pure  in  tlieir  morals,  icere 
only  amused  bj  these  pleosBnlrtes,  as  they  Beemed  to  them,  and  neither 
the/  nr^r  the  reformers  feared  their  having  any  iniluence  hostile  to  re- 
ligion. When  I  waa,  man/  years  baclc,  in  the  north  of  Germany,  there 
were  several  innocent  supcr&tiliona  in  practice.  Among  others  atCbrist- 
mxa,  presents  ased  to  be  given  to  the  children  bj  the  parents,  and  they 
were  deliTered  on  Christmas  day  by  a  person  who  personated,  and  was 
lupposed  by  the  children  to  be,  Christ :  early  on  Christmas  morning  he 
called,  knocking  loudly  at  thedoor,  and  (baring  receiied  hia  instruolionfc} 
left  presents  for  the  good  and  a  rod  for  the  bad.  Those  who  have  ainoe 
been  in  Germany  have  found  ihis  custom  relinqnished ;  it  wsa  con- 
sidered profane  and  irrational.  Yet  they  have  not  found  the  children 
better,  nor  (he  mothers  more  careful  of  their  offspring]  lliey  have  not 
foond  their  devotion  more  fervent,  their  faith  more  strt>i>g,  nor  ihuii 
morality  more  pure." 


Baid  to  get  the  hydrophobia  from  excessive  thirst.  I 
folly  believe  that  our  ancestors  laughed  as  heartily  as  their 
posterity  do  at  Grimaldi ; — and  not  having  been  told  that 
they  would  be  punished  for  laughing,  they  thought  it  TOry 
innocent ; — and  if  their  priests  had  left  out  murder  in  the 
catalogue  of  their  prohibitions  (as  indeed  they  did  under 
certain  circumstances  of  heresy,)  the  greater  piirt  of  them, 
— the  moral  instincts  common  to  all  men  having  been 
Bmotheved  and  kept  from  development, — would  have 
thought  as  little  of  murder. 

However  this  maybe,  the  necessity  of  at  once  instructing 
and  gratifying  tho  people  produced  the  great  diati«ction 
between  the  Greek  and  tlie  English  theatres ; — for  to  this 
we  must  attribute  the  origin  of  tragi-comedy,  or  a  repre- 
Bentation  of  human  events  more  lively,  nearer  the  truth, 
and  permitting  a  larger  field  of  moral  instruction,  a  mors 
ample  exhibition  of  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  under 
all  the  trials  and  circumstances  that  most  concern  us,  than 
waa  known  or  guessed  at  by  .^schylas,  Sophocles,  or  Euri- 
pides i — and  at  the  same  time  we  learn  to  acconnt  for,  and 
— relatively  to  the  author — perceive  the  necessity  of  the 
Fool  or  Clown  or  both,  as  the  substitutes  of  the  Vice  and 
the  Devil,  which  our  ancestors  had  been  so  accustomed  to 
see  in  every  exhibition  of  the  stage,  that  they  could  not  feel 
any  performance  perfect  without  them.  Even  to  this  day 
in  Italy,  every  opera — (even  Metastasio  obeyed  the  claim 
throughout) — mnsthave  six  characters,  generally  two  pairs 
oi  cross  lovers,  a  tyrant  and  a  confidant,  or  a,  father  and 
two  confidants,  themselves  lovers ; — and  when  a  new  opera 
appears,  it  is  the  universal  fashion  to  ask — which  is  tho 
tyrant,  which  the  lover  ?  &c. 

It  is  the  especial  honour  ot  Chi'istianity,  that  in  its  worst 
and  most  corrupted  form  it  cannot  wholly  separate  itself 
from  morality ; — whereas  the  other  religions  in  their  beat 
form  (I  do  not  inclade  Mohammedanism,  which  is  only  an 


anomaloDs  corruption  of  Christianity,  lite  Swedenljop- 
gianism,)  have  no  connection  with  it.  The  very  imper- 
Bonation  of  moral  evil  nnder  the  name  of  Vice,  facilitated 
all  other  impersonations ;  and  hence  we  see  that  the 
Mysteries  were  Euceeeded  by  Moralities,  or  dialogues  and 
plots  of  allegorical  personages.  Again,  some  characters  in 
real  history  had  become  so  famous,  so  proverbial,  as  Nero 
for  instance,  that  they  were  introdaced  instead  of  the  moral 
quality,  for  which  they  were  so  noted ; — and  in  this  manner 
the  stage  was  moving  on  to  the  absolute  pi-odnction  of 
heroic  and  comic  real  characters,  when  the  restoration  of 
literature,  followed  by  the  ever-blessed  Reformation,  let 
in  upon  the  kingdom  not  only  now  knowledge,  but  new 
motive,  A  useful  rivalry  commenced  between  the  metro- 
polis on  the  one  hand,  the  residence,  independently  of  the 
court  and  nobles,  of  the  most  active  and  stirring  spirits 
who  had  not  been  regularly  educated,  or  who,  from  mis- 
chance or  otherwise,  had  forsaken  the  beaten  track  of  pre- 
ferment,— and  the  universities  on  the  other.  The  latter 
prided  themselves  on  their  closer  approsimation  to  the 
ancient  rules  and  ancient  regularity — taking  the  theatre  of 
Greece,  or  rather  its  dim  I'cflection,  the  rhetorical  tragedies 
of  the  poet  Seneca,  as  a  perfect  ideal,  without  any  critical 
collation  of  the  times,  origin,  or  circumstances  ; — whilst,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  popular  writers,  who  could  not  and 
would  not  abandon  what  they  had  found  to  delight  their 
countrymen  sincerely,  and  not  merely  from  inquiries  first 
put  to  the  recollection  of  rules,  and  answered  in  the  aiEr- 
mative,  as  if  it  had  been  an  arithmetical  sum,  did  yet 
borrow  from  the  scholars  whatever  they  advantageously 
could,  consistently  with  their  own  peculiar  means  of 
pleasing. 

And  here  let  me  pause  for  a  moment's  contemplation  of 
this  interesting  subject. 

We  call,  for  we  see  and  feel,  the  swan  and  the  dove  both 
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beautiful.  As  absurd  as  it  would  be  to 
iDBtitnte  a,  compa,riBon  between  tbeir  separate  claims  to 
beautj  from  any  abstract  rnle  common  to  botb,  without 
reference  to  the  life  and  being  of  the  animals  themeelvefl, 
— or  as  if,  having  first  seen  the  dove,  we  abstracted  its  ont- 
linea,  gave  them  a  false  generalization,  called  them  the 
principles  or  ideal  of  bird-beauty,  and  then  proceeded  to 
criticize  the  swan  or  the  eagle ; — not  less  absurd  is  it  to  ] 
pass  judgment  on  the  works  o£  a  poet  on  the  mei'e  ground 
that  they  have  been  called  by  the  same  claas-name  with 
the  works  of  other  poets  in  other  times  and  circnmstancea, 
or  on  any  ground,  indeed,  save  that  of  their  inappropriate- 
ness  to  their  own  end  and  being,  their  want  of  significance, 
BB  symbols  or  physiognomy. 

0  !  few  have  there  been  among  critics,  who  have  followed 
with  the  eye  of  the  imagination  the  imperishable  yet  ever 
wandering  spirit  of  poetry  through  its  various  metempsy- 
choses, and  consequent  metamorphose  a  ; — or  who  have  re- 
joiced in  the  light  of  clear  perception  at  beholding  with 
each  new  birth,  with  each  i-are  avatar,  the  human  race 
frame  to  itself  a  new  body,  by  assimilating  materials  of 
nourishment  out  of  its  now  circumstances,  and  work  for 
itself  new  organs  of  power  appropriate  to  the  new  sphere 
of  its  motion  and  activity  I 

1  have  before  spoken  of  the  Romance,  or  the  language 
formed  out  of  the  decayed  Roman  and  the  Northern  tongues; 
and  comparing  it  with  the  Latin,  we  find  it  less  perfect  in 
simplicity  and  relation — the  privileges  of  a  language  formed 
by  the  mere  attraction  of  homogeneous  parts ;  but  yet  more 
rich,  more  espi'essive  and  various,  as  one  formed  by  more 
obscure  affinities  out  of  a  cbaos  of  apparently  heterogeneouB 
atoms.  As  more  than  a  metaphor, — as  an  analogy  of  this, 
I  have  nameil  the  true  genuine  modem  poetry  the  ro- 
mantic; and  the  works  of  Shakspere  are  romantic  poetry 

■ealing  itself  in  the  drama.    If  the  tragedies  ot  SophocloB 
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PO«TET,   THB   1 

•re  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  tragedies,  and  the  come- 
iJina  iif  Aristophanes  comedies,  we  must  emancipate  oniv 
M)lv(>s  from  a  false  association  arising  from  miaapplied 
immes,  iiiiit  find  a  new  word  for  the  plays  of  Shakepere. 
lOtir  thiiy  are,  in  the  ancient  sense,  neither  tragedies  nor 
fwuiedies.  nor  both  in  one, — but  a  different  gemis,  diverse 
in  kind,  mid  not  merely  different  in  degree.  They  may  be 
culled  i-omantic  dramas,  or  dramatic  romances. 

A  deviation  from  the  simple  forms  and  noitiea  of  the 
aiioieut  stage  is  an  essential  principle,  and,  of  conrse,  an 
appropriate  eicellence,  of  the  romantic  drama.  For  these 
unities  were  to  a  great  extent  the  natural  form  of  that 
which  in  its  elements  was  homogeneous,  and  the  repre- 
sentation of  which  was  addifiBfiei^re^eminently  to  the  out- 
jUtcdjfi^isea  ; — and  though  the  fable,  the  language  and  the 
characters  appealed  to  the  rea.son  rather  than  i-o  the  mere 
understanding,  inasmuch  as  they  supposed  an  ideal  stats 
rather  than  refen-ed  to  an  existing  reality, — yet  it  was  a 
tflftHonwhichwas  obliged  toaccommodateitself  to  the  senses, 
and  BO  far  became  a  sort  of  more  elevated  understanding 
On  the  other  band,  t^n  rnnirmtic  pnrtry — the  Shaksperian 
driima — appealed  to  thu  imarinatinn  rnthrr  thnn  to  the 
«i>nne8,  and  to  the  reason  as  contemplating  onr  inward 
iiiiture,  and  the  workings  of  the  passions  in  their  most 
ititired  i^ccesses.  But  the  reason,  as  reason,  is  independent 
of  time  and  space ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  and 
liQUce  the  certainties  of  reason  have  been  called  eternal 
trnths.  As  for  example — the  endless  properties  of  the 
circle  ! — what  connection  have  they  with  this  or  that  age, 
with  this  or  that  country  ? — The  reason  ia  aloof  from  time 
and  space ; — the  imagination  is  an  arbitrary  controller  over 
both ; — and  if  only  the  poet  have  such  power  of  exciting 
onr  internal  emotions  as  to  make  us  present  to  the  scene  in 
igination  chiefly,  he  acqnirea  the  right  and  privilege  of 
using  time  and  space  aa  they  exist  in  imagination,  and 


Sect.  I.]  and  shaksfere. 

obedient  only  to  the  laws  by  wbicb  tbe  I'mag^i'nation  iteelf 
acts.  These  laws  it  will  be  my  object  and  aim  to  point 
out  as  tbe  examples  occur,  which  illustrate  them.  Bat 
here  let  me  remark  what  can  never  be  too  often  reflected 
on  by  all  who  wonid  intelligently  stndy  the  works  either  of 
the  Athenian  dramatists,  or  ot  ShaJcspere,  that  the  very 
essence  of  the  former  consists  in  the  sternest  separation  of 
the  diverse  in  kind  and  the  disparate  in  the  degree,  whilst 
(he  latter  delights  in  interlacing  by  a  rainbow-like  trans-  tf  J 
fusion  of  hnea  the  one  with  the  other. 

And  here  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  th*  i 
stage  and  on  stage- iilns ion. 

A  theatre,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word,  is  the  general 
tevm  for  all  places  of  amnsement  through  the 
which  men  assemble  in  order  to  be  amnsed  by  some  enter- 
tainment presented  to  all  at  the  same  time  and  in  common. 
Thus,  an  old  Paritan  divine  says:— "Those  who  attend 
pablic  worship  and  sermons  only  to  amuse  themselves, 
make  a  theatre  of  tbe  church,  and  turn  God's  house  into  , 
the  de^-il's.  Tkeatra  cedes  diabololatricm."  The  most  im- 
portant and  dignified  species  of  this  genus  ia,  doubtless,  the 
stage  (res  iJteatralis  histrii)niea),  which,  in  addition  to  the 
generic  definition  above  given,  may  be  characterized  in  ita 
idea,  or  according  to  what  it  does,  or  ought  to,  aim  at,  as  a 
combination  of  several  or  of  all  the  fine  arts  ia  an  har- 
monious whole,  having  a  distinct  end  of  its  own,  to  which 
the  peculiar  end  of  each  of  the  component  arts,  taken 
separately,  is  made  subordinate  and  subservient, — that, 
namely,  of  imitating  reality— whether  external  thingSi 
actions,  or  passions — under  a  semblance  of  reality.  Thus, 
Claude  imitates  a  landscape  at  sunset,  but  only  as  a  pictnre  r 
while  a  forest-scene  is  not  presented  to  tbe  spectators  as  a 
pictare,  but  as  a  forest ;  and  though,  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word,  we  are  no  more  deceived  by  the  one  than  by  th& 
other,  yet  are  our  feelings  very  differently  affected ;  anck 
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iJie  pleasure  derived  from  tlie  one  is  not  composed  of  tha 
same  elements  as  that  afforded  b_v  the  other,  even  on  the 
supposition  that  the  quanlum  of  both  were  equal.  In  the 
former,  a  picture,  it  is  a  condition  of  all  genuine  delight 
that  we  should  not  be  deceived  ;  in  the  latter,  stage-scenery 
(inasmuch  as  its  principal  end  is  not  in  or  for  itself,  as  ia 
the  case  in  a  picture,  but  to  be  an  assistance  and  means  to 
an  end  out  of  itself),  its  very  purpose  is  to  produce  as  much 
illusion  as  its  nature  permits.  These,  and  all  other  stage 
presentations,  are  to  produce  a  sort  of  temporary  half -faith, 
which  the  spectator  encourages  in  himself  and  supports  by 
a  voluntary  contribation  on  his  own  part,  because  he  knows 
that  it  is  at  all  times  in  his  power  to  see  the  thing  as  it 
really  is.  I  have  often  observed  that  little  children  are 
actually  deceived  by  stage -scenery,  never  by  pictures ; 
though  even  these  produce  an  eSect  on  their  impressible 
minds,  which  they  do  not  on  the  minds  of  adults.  The 
child,  if  strongly  impressed,  does  not  indeed  positively 
think  the  picture  to  be  the  reality  ;  bat  yet  he  does  not 
think  the  contrary.  As  Sir  George  Beaumont  was  show- 
ing me  a  very  fine  engraving  from  Rubens,  representing  a 
Btorm.  at  sea  without  any  vessel  or  boat  introduced,  my 
little  boy,  then  about  five  years  old,  came  dancing  and 
singing  into  the  room,  and  all  at  ont'e  (if  I  may  ho  say) 
tamhled  in  upon  the  print.  He  instantly  started,  stood 
silent  and  motionless,  with  the  strongest  expression,  first  of 
wonder  and  then  of  grief,  in  his  eyes  and  countenance,  and 
at  length  said,  "And  where  is  the  ship  ?  But  that  is  sunk, 
and  the  men  are  all  drowned !  "^still  keeping  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  print.  Now  what  pictures  are  to  little  children, 
stage-illusion  is  to  men,  provided  they  retain  any  part  of 
the  child's  sensihility;  eKcept,  that  in  the  latter  instance, 
the  suspension  of  the  act  of  comparison,  which  permits  this 
sort  of  negative  belief,  is  somewhat  more  assisted  by  the 
will,  than  in  that  of  a  child  respecting  a  picture. 


The  true  stage- illusion  in  this  and  in  all  other  thi 
consists — not  in  the  mind's  judging  it  to  be  a,  forest,  but, 
in  its  remission  of  the  judgment  that  it  is  not  a  forest. 
And  thia  subject  of  stage -illuBioa  is  bo  important,  and  so 
many  prnctical  errors  and  false  criticisms  may  arise,  and 
indeed  have  arisen,  either  from  reasoning  on  it  as  actnal 
delusion  (the  strange  notion,  on  which  the  French  critica 
built  up  theii-  theory,  and  on  which  the  French  poets 
justify  the  construction  of  their  tragedien),  or  from  deny- 
ing it  altogether  (which  seems  the  end  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
reasoning,  and  which,  as  eitremea  meet,  would  lead  to  the 
very  same  conBoqucnces,  by  escluding  whatever  wonld  not 
be  judged  probable  by  ua  in  our  coolest  state  of  feeling, 
with  all  our  faculties  in  even  balance),  that  these  few  re- 
marks will,  I  hope,  be  pardoned,  if  they  should  serve  either 
to  explain  or  to  illustrate  the  point.  For  not  only  are  we 
never  absolutely  deluded — or  anything  like  it,  but  the 
attempt  to  cause  the  highest  delusion  possible  to  beings  iu 
their  senses  sitting  in  a  theatre,  ia  a  gross  fault,  incident 
only  to  low  minds,  which,  feeling  that  they  cannot  affect 
tbe  heart  or  head  permanently,  endeavour  to  call  forth  the 
momentary  afEeetiona.  There  ought  never  to  be  more  pain 
than  is  compatible  with  co-existing  pleasure,  and  to  be 
amply  repaid  by  thought. 

Shakspere  found  the  infant  stage  demanding  an  inter- 
mixture of  ludicrous  character  sm  imperiously  as  that  of 
Greece  did  the  chorus,  and  high  language  accordant.  And 
there  are  many  advantages  in  this; — a  greater  assimilation 
to  nature,  a  greater  scope  of  power,  more  truths,  and  more 
feelings ; — the  effects  of  contrast,  as  in  Lear  and  the  Fool ; 
and  especially  this,  that  the  true  language  of  pnssion  be- 
comi's  sufficiently  elevated  by  your  having  previously  heard, 
in  tUe  "iame  piece,  the  lighter  conversation  of  men  under  no 
strong  e^iotion.  The  very  nakedness  of  the  stage,  too, 
w^   advanwigeouB, — for  the  drama  thence  became  some- 
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thing  between  recitation  and  a  re -presentation ;  and  the 
absence  or  paucity  of  scenes  allowed  a  freedom  from  the 
laws  of  iiiiity  of  place  and  unity  of  time,  the  observance  of 
which  must  either  confine  the  drama  to  as  few  subjects  as 
may  be  counted  on  the  fingers,  or  involve  gross  improba^ 
bilities,  far  more  striking  than  the  violation  would  have 
caused.  Thence,  also,  was  precluded  the  danger  of  a  false 
ideal, — of  aiming  at  more  than  what  is  possible  on  the 
whole.  What  play  of  the  ancients,  with  reference  to  their 
ideal,  does  not  hold  out  more  glaring  absnrdities  than  any 
in  Shakspero  ?  On  the  Greek  plan  a  man  could  more 
easily  be  a  poet  than  a  dramatist ;  upon  oar  ph 
easily  a  dramatist  than  a  poet. 
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The  Uraraa  grnieraUij  and  FuUic  Taste. 

Unaccustomed  to  address  sach  an  audience,  and  having 
lost  by  a  long  interval  of  confinement  the  advantages  of  my 
former  short  schooling','  I  Lad  miscalculated  in  my  last 
lecture  the  proportion  of  my  matter  to  my  time,  and  by 
bad  economy  and  unskilful  management,  the  several  heads 
of  my  discourse  failed  in  making  the  entire  performance 
correspond  with  the  promise  publicly  circulated  in  the 
weekly  annunciation  of  the  subjects  to  be  treated.  It 
would  indeed  have  been  wiser  in  me,  and  perhaps  better  on 
the  whole,  if  I  had  caused  my  lectures  to  be  uanounced 
only  as  continuations  of  the  main  sabject.  But  if  I  be,  as 
perforce  I  must  be,  gratified  by  the  recollection  of  whatever 
has  appeared  to  give  you  pleasure,  I  am  conacions  of  some- 
thing better,  though  less  flattering,  a  sense  of  unfeigned 
gratitade  for  your  forbearance  with  my  defects.  Like 
affectionate  guardians,  yon  see  without  disgust  the  awk- 

'  This  would  seem  to  be  a  portion  of  a  pre-ivritten  lect-.e  for  the 
courao  of  1807-9.  Clenrly,  "  in  ray  Inst  adciress  I  defined  poetry  .  .  .' 
does  not  refer  lo  tbe  last  note,  on  the  ''  Progress  of  the  TJiaa 
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wardness,  and  witneKS  with  aympitthy  the  growing  pains, 
of  a  yoTitlifal  endeavour,  and  look  forward  with  a 
which  is   its   own  reward,  to  the   contingent   results    of 
practice — to  its  intellectual  maturity. 

In  my  last  address  I  defined  poetry  to  be  the  art,  or 
whatever  better  term  our  language  may  afford,  of  repre- 
senting external  nature  and  human  thoughts,  both  rela- 
tively to  human  affections,  ho  as  to  cause  the  production  of 
as  great  immediate  pleasure  in  each  part,  as  is  compatible 
with  the  largest  possible  sum  of  pleasure  on  the  whole. 
Now  this  definition  applies  equally  to  painting  and  musio 
as  to  poetry ;  and  in  truth  the  term  poetry  is  alike  applic- 
abla  to  all  three.  The  vehicle  alone  constitutes  the  diffe- 
rence; and  the  term  "poetry  "  is  rightly  applied  by  eminence 
to  measured  words,  only  because  the  sphere  of  their  action 
is  far  wider,  the  power  of  giving  permanence  to  them 
much  more  certain,  and  incomparably  greater  the  facility, 
by  which  men,  not  defective  by  nature  or  disease,  may  be 
enabled  to  derive  habitnal  pleasure  and  instruction  from 
them.  On  my  mentioning  these  considerations  to  a  painter 
of  great  genius,  who  had  been,  from  a  most  Lonoarable 
enthusiasm,  extolling  his  own  art,  he  was  so  struck  with 
their  trntli,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  I  want  no  other  ai'guments; 
— poetry,  that  is,  verbal  poetry,  langfc  be  the  greatest ;  all 
that  proves  Snal  causes  in  the  world,  proves  this ;  it  would 
be  shocting  to  think  otherwise!" — And  in  truth,  deeply,- 
0  !  far  more  than  words  can  express,  as  I  venerate  the 
Last  Judgment  and  the  Prophets  of  Michel  Angelo  Buona- 
rotti,- — jet  the  very  pain  which  I  repeatedly  felt  as  I  lost 
myself  in  gazing  upon  them,  the  painful  consideration  that 
their  having  been  painted  in  fresao  was  the  sole  cause  that 
they  had  not  been  abandoned  to  all  the  accidents  of  a  dan- 
gerous transportation  to  a  distant  capital,  and  that  the 
same  caprice,  which  made  the  Neapolitan  soldiery  destroy 
all  the  esquisite  master-pieces  on  the  walls  of  tjie  chuiTch  of 
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the  Trinilado  Monte  aftar  the  retreat  of  their  antaj;oiiist 
barbarians,  might  as  easily  have  made  vanish  the  rooms  and 
open  gallery  of  Raffiiel,  and  the  yet  more  unapprochabla 
■wonders  of  the  sublime  Florejitine  in  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
forced  upon  my  mind  the  reflection :  How  grateful  the 
human  race  ought  to  be  that  the  works  of  Euclid,  Sewton, 
Plato,  Milton,  Shakspore,  are  not  subjected  to  similar  con- 
tingencies,— that  they  and  their  fellows,  and  the  great, 
though  inferior,  peerage  of  undying  intellect,  are  secured  j 
—secured  even  from  a  second  iri'uption  of  Goths  and 
Vandals,  in  addition  to  many  other  safegnards,  by  the  vast 
empire  of  English  language,  laws,  and  religion  founded  in 
America,  through  the  orerflow  of  the  power  and  the  vii'tue 
of  my  country  :— and  that  now  the  great  and  cert.iin  works 
of  genuine  fame  can  only  cease  to  act  for  mankind,  when 
men  themselves  cease  to  be  men,  or  when  the  planet  on 
which  they  exist,  shall  have  altered  its  relations,  or  hai'o 
ceased  to  be.  Lord  Bacon,  in  the  language  of  the  gods,  if 
I  may  use  an  Homeric  phrase,  has  expressed  a  similar 
thought : — 

"Lastly,  lesTing  the  vulgar  nrgn  me  nis,  that  by  learning  man  eKcelletb 
man  in  that  wberein  man  excelleth  beasts;  Iliat  by  learning  man 
Bsrendetb  to  the  heaiens  and  their  motions,  where  In  body  be  catiiiot 
come,  and  the  bke;  let  us  conclude  with  the  dignity  and  e\ceUenL'y  of 
knowledge  and  learning  in  that  whereunto  man's  nature  doth  most 
napire,  whieh  is,  immoi'tallty  ur  wintinuance  i  for  to  thistendeth  genera- 
tion, and  raiBing  ufhousea  and  families  j  tii  this  tend  buildings,  founda- 
tions, auti  monuments  i  to  this  tendeth  ilie  desire  of  memory,  fame,  and 
celdbration,  and  in  effect  the  strength  of  all  other  human  desires,  n'e 
see  then  how  far  the  monumenis  of  wit  and  learning:  are  more  durable 
than  the  monuments  of  power,  or  of  the  hands.  For  hiiv<!  not  the  rerses 
of  Homer  continued  twenty-five  hundred  jears,  or  more,  without  the 
loss  of  a  Bvllable  or  letl«r  ;  during  which  time  infinite  pataees,  temples, 
castles,  cities,  have  been  docayed  and  demolished  ?  It  is  not  possiblo 
to  have  the  true  pictures  or  statues  of  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Qesari  no, 
nor  of  the  kings  or  great  personages  of  much  later  years;  for  the 
originals  cannot  last,  and  the  copies  cannot  but  lose  of  the  life  and 


tratb.  Bnt  the  ImagM  of  men's  wits  and  Icnnwiedgaa  remain  in  bookg, 
exempted  from  the  wrong  of  lime,  and  capable  of  perpetual  renoration. 
Neither  ace  they  fitly  to  be  called  images,  becauae  they  generate  b  '" 
and  cast  their  Bi;ed£  in  the  minds  of  others,  proTokin^  and  c 
infinite  actions  and  opinions  in  sni:ceoding  eges :  bo  that,  if  the  in- 
vention of  the  ship  was  thou^rht  aa  noble,  which  oarrietb  riches  and 
commodities  from  place  to  place,  and  fonaooiatetTi  (he  moat  remote 
regions  in  participation  of  their  fruits;  how  much  more  are  letters  to  be 
magnified,  which  as  ships  pass  through  the  vast  aess  of  time,  and  make 
ages  so  distant  to  participate  of  the  wisdom,  illuminations,  and  inven- 
tions, the  (ineof  the  other?"' 

But  let  as  now  consider  what  the  dramci  should  he.  And 
first,  it  is  not  a  copj-,  but  an  imitation,  of  natnre.  This  is 
the  tmiversal  principle  of  the  fine  arts.  In  all  well  laid  out 
grounds  what  delight  do  we  feel  from  that  balance  and 
antithesis  of  feelings  and  thoughts  !  How  natural !  we 
say; — but  the  very  wonder  that  caused  the  exclamation, 
implies  that  we  perceired  art  at  the  same  moment.  We 
cateh  the  hint  from  natnre  itself.  Whenever  in  mountains 
or  cataracts  we  discoTCr  a  likeness  to  anj  thing  artificial 
which  yet  we  know  is  not  artificial — what  pleasure  !  And 
BO  it  is  in  appearances  known  to  be  artificial,  which  appear 
to  be  natnraL  This  applies  in  dne  degrees,  regulated  by 
steady  good  eense,  from  a  clnmp  o£  trees  to  the  "  Paradise 
Lost  "  or  "  Othello."  It  would  be  easy  to  apply  it  to  painting 
and  even,  thongh  with  grenter  abstraction  of  thought,  and 
by  more  subtle  yet  eqnaJly  just  analogies — to  music.  But 
this  belongs  to  others ; — suffice  it  that  one  great  principle  is 
eonimon  to  all  the  fine  arts, — a  principle  which  probably  is 
the  condition  of  all  consciousness,  without  which  we  should 
feel  and  imagine  only  by  discontinuous  moments,  and  be 
plants  or  brute  animals  instead  of  men; — I  mean  that  ever- 
vaiying  balance,  or  balancing,  of  images,  notions,  or  feel- 
ings, conceived  as  in  opposition  to  each  other ;- — in  short, 
the  perception  of  identity  and  contrariety ;  the  least  degree 
ofLearning,"  book  i.  suTifine.—S.  T.  C. 


E  wliieh  coostitutes  likeness,  the  greatest  afasolnte  di5e- 

rence ;  bnt  the  infinite  gradations  between  these  two  form 

all  the  play  and  all  the  interest  of  onr  intellectual  and 

^  moral  being,  tiU  it  leads  ns  to  a  feeling  and  an  object  more 

awful  than  it  seems  to  me  compatible  with  even  the  present 

Bubjeet  to  ntter  aloud,  though  I  am  most  desirous  to  sug- 

I  geat  it.     For  there  alone  are  all  things  at  once  different 

I  and  the  game ;  there  alone,  as  the  principle  of  all  things, 

I  does  distinction  eilst  nnaided  by  division ;  there  are  will 

I  and  renson,  succession  of  time  and  unmoving  eternity,  in- 

l  finite  change  and  ineSable  rest ! — 


"  Heturn  Alpbeusl  the  d re; 
Which  shrunk  ih;  Elreams 


Thou  honoar'd  flood, 

Avon,  erown'd  with  vocal  reeds, 
am  I  heard,  was  of  a  higher  moodl — 
my  voice  proceeds." 


We  may  divide  a  dramatic  poet's 
ve  enter  into  the  component  merits 
vith  reference  only  to  thoge  thing 
materials  of   all,   into   language, 


;haracteri  sties  before 
)f  any  one  work,  and 
which  are  to  be  the 
id  character ; 


always  bearing  in  mind  that  these  mast  act  and  react  o 

each  other, — the  language  inspired  by  the  passion,  and  the 

language  and  the  passion  modified  and  diSerenced  by  the 

I  character.    To  the  prodnction  of  the  highest  eicellenciea  in 

f  these  three,  there  are  requisite  in  the  mindbf  the  author ; 

d  sense;  talent;    sensibility;    imagination; — and  to 

srfection  of  a  work  we  should  add  two  faculties  of 

Ber  importance,  yet  necessary  for  the  ornaments  and 

I  of  the  column  and  the  roof — fancy  and  a  quick 

i  bttaaty. 

I  lungoage ; — it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  poet 
I  moke  his  characters  say  all  that  they  woold,  q 


that,  Ids  wholB  drama  considered,  each  scene,  or  pnragrapli 
shoald  be  sach  as,  on  cool  ezaminatiori,  wa  can  conceire  it 
likely  that  men  in  enoli  eitaations  would  aay,  in  that  order, 
or  with  that  perfection.  And  yet,  according  to  my  feel- 
ings, it  is  a  very  inferior  kind  of  poetry,  in  which,  as  in 
the  French  tragedies,  men  are  made  to  talk  in  a  style 
which  few  indeed  eTcn  of  the  wittiest  can  be  supposed  to 
oonTerse  in,  and  which  both  ia,  and  on  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion appears  to  be,  the  natural  produce  of  the  hot-bed  of 
vanity,  namely,  the  closet  of  an  author,  who  is  actuated 
originally  by  a^esire  to  excite  surpriBe  and  wonderment  at 
his  own  superiority  to  other  men, — instead  of  having  felt 
so  deeply  on  certain  subjects,  or  in  consequence  of  certain 
imaginations,  as  to  make  it  almost  a  necessity  of  his 
nature  to  ae(Js-for  sympathy, — no  doubt,  with  that  honour- 
able desire  of  permanent  action  which  distinguishes  genius. 
— Where  then  is  the  difference  ? — In  this,  that  each  part 
should  be  proportionate,  though  the  whole  may  be  perhaps 
impossible.  At  all  events,  it  should  be  compatible  with 
sound  sense  and  logic  in  the  mind  oE  the  poet  himself. 

It  ia  to  be  lamented  that  we  judge  of  books  by  books, 
instead  of  referring  what  we  read  to  our  own  experience. 
One  great  use  of  books  is  to  make  their  contents  a  motive 
for  observation.  The  German  tragedies  have  in  soma 
respects  been  justly  ridiculed.  In  them  the  dramatist 
often  becomes  a  novelist  in  his  directions  to  the  actors,  and 
thus  degrades  tragedy  into  pantomime.  Yet  still  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  poet's  mind  mnst  be  diffused  over  that  of 
the  reader  or  spectator ;  but  he  himself,  according  to  his 
genius,  elevates  us,  and  by  being  always  in  keeping,  pre- 
vents UB  from  perceiving  any  strangeness,  though  we  feel 
great  eroltation.  Many  different  kinds  of  style  may  be 
admirable,  both  in  different  men,  and  in  different  purts  of 
the  same  poem. 

See  the  different  language  which  strong  feelings  may 
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jastify  in  Shylock,  and  learn  from  Shakspere's  conduct  of 
character  the  tetriblo  force  of  very  plain  and  calm  diction, 
when  known  to  proceed  from  a  resolTcd  and  impassioned 

It  is  especially  with  reference  to  the  drama,  and  its 
ch  Brae  ter  is  ties  in  any  given  nation,  or  at  any  partico-lar 
period,  that  the  dependence  of  genina  on  the  public  taste 
becomes  a  matter  of  the  deepest  importance.  I  do  not 
mean  that  taste  which  springs  merely  from  caprice  or 
fashionable  imitation,  and  which,  in  fact,  genius  can,  and 
by  degrees  will,  create  for  itself ;  but  that  which  arises 
out  of  wide-grasping  and  heart- en  rooted  causes,  which  is 
epidemic,  and  in  the  very  air  that  all  breathe.  This  it  is 
which  kills,  or  withers,  or  corrupts.  Soci'atea,  indeed, 
might  walk  arm  and  arm  with  Hygeia,  whilst  pestilence, 
with  a  thousand  furies  running  to  and  fro,  and  clashing 
against  each  other  in  a  complexity  and  agglomeration 
of  horrors,  was  shooting'  her  darts  of  fire  and  venom  all 
around  him.  Even  such  was  Milton ;  yea,  and  sach,  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  babbled  by  his  critics  in  pretended 
excuse  for  his  damning,  because  for  them  too  profoand, 
excellencies, — snch  was  Shakspere.  But  alas  !  the  eicep- 
tions  proTe  the  mle.  For  who  will  dare  to  forco  his  way 
out  of  the  crowd, — not  of  the  mere  vulgar, — but  of  the 
vain  and  banded  aristocracy  of  intellect,  and  presume  to 
join  the  almost  supernatural  beings  that  stand  by  i^ern^ 
selves  aloof  r* 

Of  this  diseased  epidemic  inBuence  tbere  are  two  forms 

^ especially  preclusive  of  tragic  worth.  The  first  is  the 
necessary  growth  of  a  sense  and  love  of  the  ludicrons,  and 
a  morbid  sensibility  of  the  assimilative  power, — an  inflam- 
mation produced  by  cold  and  weakness, — which  in  the 
boldest  bursts  of  passion  will  lie  in  wait  for  a  jeer  at  any 
pltnse.  that  may  have  an  accidental  coincidence  in  the 
trc  words  with  something  base  or  trivial.     For  iustanre. 


L  plain,  but  clothing  a  Lill, 


—to  eiprcBg  woods,  not  c 
which  overlooks  a,  valley,  or  dell,  i 
trees  rieing  odb  nbove  another,  as  the  spectatora  in  &a 
ancient  theatre,— I  know  no  other  TOord  in  our  language, 
(bookish  and  pedantic  terms  ont  of  the  question,)  bat 
'hane/iug  woods,  the  sijlva  Buperimpeniientet  of  Catullus ; ' 
yet  let  some  wit  call  out  in  a,  elang  tone, — "  the  jpillows  ! " 
and  a  peal  of  laoghter  would  damn  the  play.  Hence  it  is 
that  so  many  dull  pieces  have  had  a  decent  run,  only  be- 
cause nothing  uunsual  above,  or  absard  below,  mediocrity 
furnished  an  occasion, — a  Bpark  for  the  esplosive  materials 
collected  behind  the  orchestra.  But  it  wonld  take  a  volume 
of  no  ordinary  size,  however  laconically  the  sense  were  es- 
pressed,  if  it  were  meant  to  instance  the  effects,  and  unfold 
all  the  causes,  of  this  disposition  upon  the  moral,  intellec- 
tual, and  even  physical  character  of  a  people,  with  its  in- 
flnencea  on  domestic  life  and  individual  deportment.  A 
good  document  npon  this  subject  would  be  the  history  of 
FariB  society  and  of  French,  that  is,  Parisian,  literature 
from  the  commencement  of  the  latter  half  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  SIV.  to  that  of  Buonaparte,  compared  with 
the  preceding  philosophy  and  poetry  even  of  Frenclimen 
themselves. 

The  second  form,  or  more  properly,  perhaps,  another 
distinct  cause,  of  this  diseased  disposition  is  matter  of 
exultation  to  the  phUanthropist  and  philosopher,  and  of 
regret  to  the  poet,  the  painter,  and  the  statuary  alone,  and 
to  them  only  as  poets,  painters,  and  stataaries  ; — namely, 
the  secarity,  the  comparative  equability,  and  ever  increasing 
sameneBS  of  human  life.  Men  are  now  ao  seldom  thrown 
into  wUd  circumstances,  and  violences  of  excitement,  that 
the  language  of  such  states,  the  laws  of  association  of  feel- 

'  "  Confeslim  Penioi  adf  st,  Tirldanlia  Tempe, 
Tcmpe,  qn»  ijhse  oingUQ:  siiperimpenciifnles.'' 
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iag  with  thoBgbfc,  the  starts  and  strange  far-flights  of  the 
usiinilatiTe  power  on  the  slightest  and  least  obvious  like- 
ness presented  by  thonghte,  words,  or  objects, — tbese  are 
all  judged  of  by  authority,  not  by  actual  experience, — by 
what  men  have  been  aceustoraed  to  regard  aa  symbols  of 
these  states,  and  not  the  natural  symbols,  or  self-manifes- 
tations  of  them. 

Even  so  it  is  in  the  langnage  of  man,  and  in  that  of 
nature.  The  somid  suv,  or  the  figures  s,  w,  ii,  are  purely 
arbitrary  modes  of  recalling  the  object,  and  for  visual  mere 
objects  they  are  not  only  sufficient,  but  have  infinite  advan- 
tages from  their  rery  nothingness  per  se.  But  the  language 
of  nature  ia  a  subordinate  Logos,  that  was  in  the  beginning, 
and  was  with  the  thing  it  represented,  and  was  the  thing 
it  represented. 

Nowthe  language  of  Shakspere,in  his  "Lear  "for  instance, 
is  a  something  intermediate  between  these  two  ;  or  rather 
it  is  the  former  blended  with  the  latter, — the  arbitrary,  not 
merely  recalling  the  cold  notion  of  the  thing,  but  express- 
ing the  reality  of  it,  and,  Ba  arbitrary  language  is  an  heir- 
loom of  the  human  race,  being  itself  a  part  of  that  which  it 
manifests.  What  sh^U  I  deduce  from  the  preceding 
positions  ?  Even  this, — the  appropriate,  the  never  to  ba 
too  much  valued  advantage  of  the  theatre,  if  only  the 
actors  were  what  we  know  they  have  been, — a  delightful, 
yet  most  effectual,  remedy  for  this  dead  palsy  of  the  public 
mind.  What  would  appear  mad  or  ludicrons  in  a  book, 
when  presented  to  the  sensea  nnder  the  form  of  reality, 
and  with  the  truth  of  nature,  supplies  a  species  of  actual 
experience.  This  is  indeed  the  special  privilege  of  a  great 
actor  over  a  great  poet.  No  part  was  ever  played  in  per- 
fection, but  nature  justified  herself  in  the  hearts  of  all  her 
children,  in  what  state  soever  they  were,  short  of  absolute 
moral  eshaustion,  or  downright  stupidity.  There  ia  no 
time  given  to  ask  questions  or  to  pass  judgments  ;  we  are 


taken  by  atorm,  and,  thongh  in  the  histrionic  art  many  a 
clamsy  counterfeit,  by  caricature  of  one  or  two  features, 
may  gaia  applause  as  a  fine  likeness,  yet  nev^er  was  the  very 
thing  rejected  as  a  counterfeit.  0  !  when  I  think  of  the 
inesbauatible  mine  of  virgin  treasure  in  our  Shaktipere, 
that  I  have  been  almost  daily  reading  him  since  I  waa 
ten  years  old, — that  the  thirty  intervening  years '  have 
been  unintewnittingly  and  not  fruitlessly  employed  in  the 
Btndy  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  English,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
German  helle  lettrUU,  and  the  last  fifteen  years  in  addition, 
far  more  intensely  in  the  analysis  of  the  laws  of  life  and 
reason  as  they  esist  in  man, — and  that  upon  every  step  I 
have  made  forn'ard  in  taste,  in  acquisition  of  facta  from 
history  or  my  own  observation,  and  in  knowledge  of  the 
different  laws  of  being  and  their  apparent  exceptions,  from 
accidental  collision  o£  disturbing  foroea, — that  at  every 
new  accession  of  information,  after  every  successful  exer- 
cise of  meditation,  and  every  fresh  presentation  of  eiperi- 
ence,  I  have  unfailingly  discovered  a  proportionate  increase 
of  wisdom  and  intuition  in  Shakspere ; — when  I  know  this, 
and  know  too,  that  by  a  conceivable  and  possible,  though 
hardly  to  be  expected,  arrangement  of  the  British  theitrea, 
not  ail,  indeed,  but  a  large,  a  very  large,  proportion  of  this 
indefinite  all — (round  which  no  comprehension  has  yet 
drawn  the  line  of  circumscription,  so  as  to  say  to  itself, 
''  I  have  seen  the  whole  ") — might  be  sent  into  the  heads 
and  hearts — into  the  very  souls  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  to 
wiiom,  except  by  this  living  comment  and  interpretation,  it 
must  remain  for  ever  a  sealed  volume,  a  deep  well  without 
a  wheel  or  a  windlass ; — it  seems  to  nte  a  pardonable  en- 
thusiasm to  steal  away  from  sober  likelihood,  and  share  in 

'  This  brings  oa  to  the  lectures  of  1811-12.  There  is  mach  in  Mr. 
Collier's  secimd  lecture  idenlics]  with  tlie  matler  In  this  nole,  and  poetry 
ma*  dntined  in  hia  first  lecture.   But  tlie  note  and  the  lei-Iure  are  iiotllie 


^^^^ 


BO  rich  a  feast  in  the  faery  world  of  posaibilitj !     Yet  even 
a  grave  uheerfalnesa  of  a  circninspect  hope,  mnch, 


very  much,  might  be  done ;  enough,  assuredly,  to  fumisli 
a  kind  mid  strenuoiiB  nature  with  ample  motives  for  the 
attempt  to  effect  what  may  be  eSected. 


SJialceperB  as  a  Pod  gen 


■alhj. 


Clothed  in  radiant  armour,  ard  authorized  by  titles  sure 
and  manifold,  as  a  post,  Shakspepe  came  forward  to  de- 
mand the  throne  of  fame,  as  the  dramatic  poet  of  England. 
His  escelleneiea  compelled  even  his  contemporariea  to  seat 
Iiim  on  that  throne^  althongh  there  were  giants  in  those 
days  contending  for  tie  same  honour.  Hereafter  1  would 
fain  endeavour  to  make  out  the  title  of  the  English  drama 
as  created  by,  and  existing  in,  Shakspere,  and  its  right  to 
the  Eupremacy  of  dramatic  excellence  in  general,  But  he 
had  shovrn  himself  a  poet,  previously  to  his  appearance  aa 
ft  dramatic  poet;  and  had  no  "Lear,"  no  "Othello,"  no 
"  Henry  IV.,"  no  "  Twelfth  Night "  ever  appeared,  we  must 
have  admitted  that  Shakspere  possessed  the  chief,  if  not 
every,  requisite  of  a  poet, — deep  feeling  and  exquisite  sense 
of  beauty,  both  as  exhibited  to  the  eye  in  the  combinations  of 
form,  and  to  the  ear  in.  sweet  and  appropriate  melody ;  that 
these  feelings  were  nnder  the  command  of  his  own  will ; 
that  in  his  very  first  productions  he  projected  his  mind  ont 
of  his  own  particular  being,  and  felt,  and  made  others  feel, 
on  subjects  no  way  connected  with  himself,  except  by  forco 
of  contemplation  and  that  sublime  faculty  by  which  a 
great  mind  becomes  that  on  which  it  meditates.     To  this 

Cinst  be  added  that  affectionate  love  of  nature  and  natural 
bjects,  without  which  no  man  could  have  observed  so 
steadily,  or  painted  so  troly  and  passionately,  the  very 
minutest  beauties  of  the  external  world  : — 
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"  And  when  thou  hsat  on  foot  the  purblind  bare, 
Mark  (he  poor  vrreuh ;  to  overshoot  his  tronblcs. 
How  he  outruns  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  erftuka  and  crossca  with  a  thousanit  doubles  ( 
The  nmnj  musits  through  the  wbinh  be  goes 
Are  like  a  labyrinth  lo  amaie  hia  foeii. 

"  Sometimes'  he  runs  among  (he'  flock  of  sheep, 
To  make  the  cunning  hounds  niia(ake  their  smell ; 
And  sometioie  where  earth-delving  coni™  keep. 
To  stop  tbe  loud  purancrs  in  their  veil ; 
And  sometime  sortetli  with  a  herd  of  deer  : 
Danger  deviseth  shifts,  wie  waits  on  fear. 

"  For  there  bis  smell  with  others'  being  mingled, 
Tbe  hot  ecent-snuffipg  hounds  are  driven  to  doubt. 
Ceasing  their  clamorous  try,  till  thej  have  sing1e<l. 
With  mncb  ado,  (he  cold  fault  cleanly  out, 
Then  do  tbey  spend  their  nioutlia ;  echo  replies. 
As  if  another  chase  were  in  the  skies. 

"  By  this  poor  Wat,  far  off,  npon  a  hill, 
Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  witb  listening  ear, 
To  hearken  if  his  foes  pursue  him  still: 
Anon  tbeir  loud  alarums  ho  doth  hear. 
And  now  his  grief  may  be  compared  well 
To  one  sore-sick,  tbut  bears  the  passlng-hell. 

"  Then  shall  thoa  see  tbe  dew-bedabbled  wretch 
Turn,  and  return,  indenting  with  the  way  : 
Each  envious  briar  his  weary  legs  doth  scratch, 
£acb  shadow  makes  him  stop,  each  murmur  stay. 
For  misery  is  trodden  on  by  many. 
And  being  low,  never  relieved  by  any." 

Venus  <ind  Jdoiu*. 

And  tLe  preceding  deECription : — 

"  Bnt,  lo !  from  forth  a  copse  that  ncighhonrs  by, 
A  breeding  jennet,  lusty,  jonng  and  proud,  &.c'' 


1  parts  less  fitted  for  qnota- 

I  Moreover  Sliakspere  had  shown  that  he  possessed  fancy, 
considered  as  the  faculty  of  bringing  together  imag-es 
diesimikr  in  the  main  by  some  one  point  or  more  of  likeness, 


"  Full  gently  now  she  takes  him  bj  ibe  haadj 

A  lily  prisoned  in  a  jail  of  snow. 

Or  ivory  id  an  itlabiuiter  band  ; 

So  white  a  friend  ingirls  8i>  while  a  foe  I 


lb. 


And  still  mounting  the  intellectnal  ladder,  he  tad  aa  hqj 
cqnivocally  proved  the  indwelling  in  his  mind  of  imagina- 
tion, or  the  pnn-er  by  which  one  image  or  feeling  is  made 
to  modify  many  others,  and  by  a  sort  of  fusion  to  force 
many  into  one ; — that  -which  afterwards  showed  itself  in 
SBoh  might  and  energy  in  "Lear,"  where  the  deep  anguish  of 
a  father  spreads  the  feeling  of  ingratitude  and  cruelty  over 
the  very  elements  of  heaven ; — and  which,  combining  many 
circumstances  into  one  moment  of  consciousness,  tends  to 
produce  that  ultimate  end  of  all  human  thought  and  human 
feeling,  unity,  and  thereby  the  reduction  of  the  spirit  to  its 
principle  and  fountain,  who  is  alone  truly  one.  Various 
are  the  workings  of  this  the  greatest  faculty  of  the  Lnman 
mind,  both  passionate  and  tranquil.  In  its  tranquil  and 
purely  pleasurable  operation,  it  acts  chiefly  by  creating  out 
of  many  things,  as  they  would  have  appeared  in  the  de- 
scription of  an  ordinary  mind,  detailed  in  unimpassioned 
succession,  a  oneness,  ereu  as  nature,  the  greatest  of  poets, 
acts  upon  na,  when  we  open  our  eyea  upon  an  extended 
prospect.  Thus  the  flight  of  Adonis  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening : — 

"  Look  I  bow  a  bright  itar  riinotPlh  ftfltn  tlie  sky ; 
So  glides  he  In  the  x^f^M.  tVoni  V«qii«'  eye  !  " 

How  many  imngps  nod  feulinj^s  are  here  brought  together 


I 
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■without  effort  and  withoat  diBCord,  in  the  beauty  of  Adonis, 
the  rapidity  of  hia  flight,  tho  yeaming',  jet  hopelessaess,  oi 
the  enamoured  gazer,  while  a,  shadowy  ideal  character  if 
thrown  over  the  whole  !  Or  this  power  acts  by  impreBsing 
the  stamp  of  humanity,  and  of  hnman  feelings,  on  i 
mate  or  mepe  natural  objects  : — 


"  Lo!  here  Ibe  genlle  lark,  wenry  of  rest, 
From  bJB  moist  cabinet  mountB  up  on  high, 
And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver  breast 
The  sun  arisetli  in  hia  m^esty, 
Wbo  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold, 
The  cellar- topa  and  bills  seem  burnisli'd  gold." 


Or  again,  it  acta  by  so  carrying  on  the  eye  of  the  reader 
as  to  make  ^'"\  almost  lose  the  consciousness  of  words,- 
to  mate  him.  see  everything  flashed,  as  Wordsworth  has 
grandly  and  appropriately  said, — 


'4 


and  this  without  exciting  anj  painfal  op  laborious  atten- 
tion, without  any  anatomy  of  description,  (a  fault  not  un- 
common in  descriptive  poetry) — but  with  the  aweetnesa 
and  eaay  movement  of  nature.  This  energy  ia  an  absolute 
essential  of  poetry,  and  of  itself  would  constitute  a  poet, 
though  not  one  of  the  highest  class ;  it  is,  however,  a  most 
hopeful  symptom,  and  the  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  ia  one 
continued  specimen  of  it. 

In  this  beautiful  poem  there  is  an  endless  activity  of 
thought  in  all  the  possible  asaociations  of  thought  with 
thought,  thought  with  feeling,  or  with  words,  of  feelings 
with  feelings,  and  of  words  with  words. 
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"  Rose-cheek'd  Adonis  liied  him  (o  tbe  i 
Hunting  he  loTerl,  but  b'e  he  iaugh'd  tf 
Sick-thoughted  Venus  makps  nmain 
And  like  a,  bald-faced  suitor  'gins  ta 

Remark  the  hamanizmg  ima^ry  and  circum stances  o! 

the  firet  two  lines,  and  the  activity  of  thought  in  the  play  oi 

words  in  the  fourth  line.     The  whole  stanza  presents  at.J 

once  the  time,  the  appearance  of  the  morning,  and  the  twoj 

persons  distinctly  characterized,  and  in  six  simple  verse 

pnts  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  whole  argument  of  t' 

I  poem. 

B  "  Over  one  arm  the  Instj  conrser'a  rain, 

^^^^^^  Under  the'  other  was  [he  tender  boy, 

^^^^^V  Wbo  blush'd  and  pouted  in  a  dull  disdain, 

^^^^^P  With  leaden  appetite,  nnapE  to  toy, 

^^^^L  She  red  and  hot,  bb  coals  of  glowing  fire, 

1  lie  red  for  ahame,  but  frosty  to '  desire  "  ;- 

This  stanza  and  the  two  following  afford  good  instanoi 
of  that  poetic  power,  which  I  mentioned  above,  of  makin 
every  thing  present  to  the  imagination — both  the  formd 
lUid  the  passions  which  modify  those  forms,  either  actuaUyj 
M  In  llio  representations  of  love,  or  anger,  or  other  hum 
«(r«olionii :  or  imaginatively,  by  the  different  n 
whit'h  iiiatiitnato  objects,  or  objects  nnim passioned  them^J 
wWe*,  aro  canaed  to  be  seen  by  the  i 
•tWMtfi  Moitoment,  and  according  to  the  kind  of  the  excite- 
immt-,— whether  of  jealousy,  or  rage,  or  love,  in  the  only 
»Vl''^'l''''"'^  B0I18C  of  the  word,  or  of  the  lower  impulses  of 
k'WV  tmtiiw,  or  fmnlly  of  the  poetic  fefling  itself.  It  is, 
I'wtirti*,  chii>lly  in  the  power  of  producing  and  reproducing 
dtw  li»Ht>i'  thnt  the  poet  stands  distinct. 

'^'tv  ■kihjiii't  of  the  "  Venus  and  Adonis  "  ia  nnpleasing  j 
>M*4  kW  It'tnu  itw^lt  is  for  that  very  reason  the  more  illustra- 
■U\^  irf  ithttk>{ioro.  There  are  men  who  can  write  passages  of 

'  Head  "  her"  and  "  in." 


deepest  piithos  and  even  snblimityon  cironmstanceH  personal 
to  themseli'es  and  etimnlative  of  their  owo  pasaions  ;  but 
they  are  ngt,  tlierefore,  OQ  this  account  poets.  Read  that 
magnificent  bnrst  of  woman's  patriotism  and  exultation, 
Deborafi'B  song  o£  victory;  it  isgloriooa,  bat  nature  is  the 
poet  there.  It  is  quite  another  matter  to  become  all  things 
and  yet  remain  the  same, — to  make  the  changeful  god  be 
felt  in  the  river,  the  lion  and  the  flame ; — this  it  is,  that  is 
the  true  imagination.  Sbakspere  writes  in  this  poem,  as  if 
Le  were  of  another  planet,  charming  you  to  gaze  on  the 
movements  of  Venus  and  Adonis,  as  you  would  on  the 
twinkling  dances  of  two  vernal  bntterflies. 

Finally,  in  this  poem  and  the  "  Eape  of  Lucrece,"  Shak- 
spere  gave  ample  proof  of  his  posscBSioa  of  a  moat  profound, 
energetic,  and  philosopbical  mind,  withoatwhicb  he  might 
have  pleased,  hot  could  not  have  been  a  great  dramatic 
poet.  Chance  and  the  necessity  of  his  genius  combined  to 
lead  him.  to  the  drama  bis  proper  province  ;  in  bis  com 
of  which  we  should  consider  both  the  diffienltios  which 
opposed  liim,  and  the  advantages  by  which  he  was  ftsaisted,' 


P  Shak/pere'e  Judgment  equal  to  his  Genuu. 

Thus  then  Sbakspere  appears,  from  his  "  Venas  and 
Adonis  "  and  "  Rape  of  Lncrece  "  alone,  apart  fro 
great  works,  to  have  possessed  all  the  conditions  of  the  true 
poet.  I,et  me  now  proceed  to  destroy,  aa  far  as  may  be  in 
my  power,  the  popular  notion  that  he  was  a  great  dramatist 
by  mere  instinct,  that  he  grew  immortal  in  hiaon-n  despite, 
and  sank  below  men  of  second  or  third-rate  power,  when 
he  attempted  aught  beside  the  drama — even  as  bees  coa- 

'  Compare  the  report  of  the  SrdLectnreof  iail-13,  and  chap,  i 
the  Biograpkiii  Literarla,  ^ven  ia  the  AppoodL'^ 


J 


Htrnci  their  cells  and  mAnnfactnre  their  honey  to  admirable 
iwrfection  j  but  would  in  vain  attempt  to  build  a  nest.  Now 
tliia  mode  of  reconciling  a,  compelled  sense  of  inferiority 
with  a  feeling  of  pride,  began  in  a  few  pedants,  who 
tiitviiiif  reud  that  Sophocles  was  the  great  model  of  tragedy, 
and  Aristotle  the  infallible  dictator  of  its  rnles,  and  finding 
tliiit  tbt)  "  Lear,"  "  Hamlet,"  "  Othello,"  and  other  master- 
piei'cs,  were  neither  in  imitation  of  Sophocles  nor  in  obedience 
to  AriNtotle, — and  not  having  (with  one  or  two  exceptions) 
ihp  courage  to  affirm,  that  the  delight  which  their  conntry 
rt>fi'iviKl  from  generation  to  generation,  in  defiance  of  the 
Altoriitiiiiiiiof  circumstances  and  habits,  was  wholly  gronnd- 
UwN — took  upon  them,  as  a  happy  medium  and  refuge,  to 
lulk  of  Shiikspere  as  a  sort  of  beautiful  lusus  naturte,  a  de- 
liljhtfiil  moHHtiir, — wild,  indeed,  and  withoat taste  or  jndg- 
litiMtti  but  like  the  inspired  idiots  so  much  venerated  in  the 
Kani,  uttering,  amid  the  strangest  follies,  the  sublimest 
truiha,  111  nine  places  out  of  ten  in  which  I  find  his 
HWlul  iiMiiO  mentioned,  it  is  with  some  epithet  of  "  wdd," 
"  irrrjTMl'tri"  "pure  child  of  nature,"  &c.  If  all  this  be 
tVMfs  nv  niUKt  inbmit  to  it ;  though  to  a  thinking  mind  it 
V*Mn^>t  l>ut  bo  (minful  to  find  any  excellence,  merely  human, 
tkknvwit  «ttti  uf  all  human  analogy,  and  thereby  leaving  us 
M^Atwr  mUw  for  imitation,  nor  motives  to  imitate ; — but  if 
IKWi  il  ia  M  dttngorouB  falsehood  ; — for  it  aSords  a  refnge 
»i^  «!<>«¥*  •»lf-oimooit, — enables  a  vain  man  at  once  to 
w>i.\»(»>  VU  ttinili'r'r*  indignation  by  general  swoln  panegyrics, 
in4  Wvi'vJ^  bv  liin  ij'tc  dijcii  to  treat,  as  contemptible,  what 
V*  Vb*  W»  twtwUwt  enough  to  comprehend,  or  soul  to  feel, 
<*.-4«i<mM  WM^kiit)!  tuiy  reason,  or  referring  his  opinion  to 
nlivv  principle ; — thus  leaving  Shakspere  as  a 

1  liMtuii,  adored  indeed,  and  his  very  excre- 
(  tvlioD,  but  with  no  authority  or  real  in- 

Wx*  »h«t  Bvory  late  voluminous  edition  of  his 
I*  IU9  to  substantiate  the  present  charge 


with  a  variety  of  facta  one-tenth  of  which  would  of  them- 
selves exhaust  tha  time  aDotted  to  me.  Every  critic,  who 
has  or  has  not  made  a  collection  of  black  letter  books — in  it- 
Belf  a  useful  and  respectable  amusement, — puts  on  the  seven- 
league  boots  of  self -opinion,  and  strides  at  once  from  an  illus- 
trator into  a  supreme  judge,  and  blind  aud  deaf,  fills  hia 
three-ounce  phial  at  the  waters  of  Niagara;  and  determines 
positively  the  greatness  of  the  cataract  to  be  neither  m.ore 
nor  less  than  his  three-ounce  phial  hafl  been  able  t«  receivo. 
I  think  this  a  very  serious  subject.  It  is  my  earnest 
desire — -my  passionate  endeavour, — to  enforce  at  various 
.times  and  by  various  arguments  and  instances  the  closo 
ciprocal  connection  of  just  taste  with  pure  morality. 


wittiont  that  acquaintance  with  the  heafE"ot  i 
docility  and  childlike  gladness  to  be  made  acqiiainted  with, 
iti,  which  those  only  can  have,  who  dare  look  at  their  own 
hearts — and  that  with  a  steadiness  which  religion  onTy  has 
the  power  of  reconciling  with  sincere  humility ; — without 
this,  and  the  modesty  produced  by  it,  I  am  deeply  convinced 
that  no  man,  however  wide  hia  erudition,  however  patient 
hia  antiquarian  researches,  can  possibly  underetaad,  or  be 
worthy  of  understanding,  the  writings  of  Shakspere. 

Assuredly  that  criticism  of  Shakspere  will  alone  be 
genial  which  is  reverential.  The  Englishman,  who  without/  j 
reverence,  a  proud  and  affectionate  reverence,  can  utter  the'  | 
najne  of  William  Shakspere,  stands  disqualified  for  tha 
office  of  critic.  He  wants  one  at  least  of  the  very  senses, 
the  language  of  which  he  is  to  employ,  and  will  discourse, 
at  best,  but  as  a  blind  man,  while  the  whole  harmonious 
creation  of  light  and  shade  with  all  its  subtle  interchange 
of  deepening  and  dissolving  colours  rises  in  silence  to  the 
silent  Jiat  of  the  uprising  Apollo.  However  inferior  in 
ability  I  may  be  to  some  who  have  followed  me,  I  own  I 
am  proud  that  I  was  the  first  in  time  who  publicly  demon- 
strated to  the  fall  extent  of  the  position,  tliat  the  supposed 
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irregularity  and  eitravagancies  of  Shabspere  were  the 
mere  dreams  of  a  pedantry  that  arraigned  the  eagle  because 
it  bad  not  the  dimensions  of  the  ewan.  In  all  the  buc- 
cesaive  conrsea  of  lectures  delivered  by  me,  since  my  first 
attempt  at  the  Royal  Institution,  it  haa  been,  and  it  still 
remains,  my  object,  to  prove  that  in  all  points  from  the 
Hiost  important  to  the  most  minnte,  the  judgment  of  Shak- 
Bpere  is  commenBnrate  with  hia  genius, — nay,  that  his 
«;enias  reveals  itself  in  his  judgment,  aa  in  its  most  exalted 
form.  And  the  more  gladly  do  I  recur  to  this  subject 
from  the  clear  conviction,  that  to  judge  aright,  and  with 
distinct  consciousness  of  the  grounds  of  our  judgment,  con- 
cerning the  works  of  Shakapere,  implies  the  power  and  the 
jneans  of  judging  rightly  of  all  other  works  of  intellect, 
those  of  abstract  science  alone  excepted. 

It  is  a  painful  truth  that  not  only  individuals,  but 
even  whole  nations,  are  ofttimes  so  enslaved  to  the  habits 
of  their  education  and  immediate  circumstances,  as  not 
to  judge  disinterestedly  even  on  those  subjects,  the  very 
pleasure  arising  from  which  consists  in  its  disinterestedness, 
namely,  on  subjects  of  taste  and  polite  literature.  Instead 
of  deciding  concerning  their  own  modes  and  castoms  by 
any  rule  of  reason,  nothing  appears  rational,  becoming, 
or  beautiful  to  them,  but  what  coincides  with  the  pecn- 
liaritjes  of  their  education.  In  this  narrow  circle,  indi- 
viduals may  attain  to  exquisite  discrimination,  as  the 
French  critics  have  done  in  their  own  literature ;  but 
a  true  critic  can  no  more  be  such  withont  placing  him- 
self on  some  central  point,  from  which  he  may  command 
the  whole,  that  is,  some  general  rule,  which,  founded  in 
reason,  or  the  faculties  common  to  all  men,  must  therefora 
apply  to  each, — than  an  astronomer  can  explain  the  move- 
ments of  the  solar  system  withont  taking  his  stand  in  the 
Bun.  And  let  me  remark,  that  this  will  not  tend  to  pro- 
duce despotism,  but,  on  the  contrary,  true  tolerance,  in  the 
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oritio.  He  will,  indeed,  require,  ab  the  spirit  and  Bubstanco 
of  a,  work,  something  trae  in  haman  nature  itself,  and  in- 
dependent of  all  circumatanceB ;  bat  in  the  mode  of  apply- 
ing it,  he  will  estimate  genias  and  judgment  according  to 
the  felicity  with  which  the  imperishable  bouI  of  intellect 
shall  have  adapted  itself  to  the  age,  the  place,  and  the 
exiating  manners.  The  error  he  will  expose  lies  ii 
ing  this,  and  holding  up  the  mere  circnmstances  as  per- 
petual, to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  power  which  can  alone 
animate  them.  For  art  cannot  exist  without,  or  apart  from, 
nature ;  and  what  haa  man  of  his  own  to  giv^e  to  his  fellow- 
man,  but  his  own  thoughts  and  f  eeliuga,  and  his  observations 
so  far  as  they  are  modified  by  his  own  thonghta  or  feelings  ? 
Let  me,  then,  once  more  submit  this  question  to  minds 
emancipated  alike  from  national,  or  party,  or  sectarian 
prejudice  ; — Are  the  plays  of  Shakspere  works  of  rude  un- 
caltivat«d  gemns,  m  which  tb.e  epieudour  ot  the  parts  com- 
pensates, ii  aught  caji  compensate,  for  the  barbarous  shape-  I 
lesBneaa  and  irregularity  of  the  whole  ?^0r  is  the  form  ' 
equally  admirable  with  the  matter,  and  the  judgment  of 
the  great  poet  not  less  deserving  our  wonder  than  his 
genius? — Or,  again,  to  repeat  the  question  in  other  words  r 
— Is  Shakspere  a  great  dramatic  poet  on  account  only  of 
those  beauties  and  excellencies  which  he  possesses  in  com- 
mon with  the  ancients,  but  with  diminished  claims  to  our 
love  and  honour  to  the  full  extent  of  his  diffei'encea  from 
them  ? — Or  are  these  very  differences  additional  proofs  of 
poetic  wisdom,  at  once  results  and  symbols  of  living  power 
aa  contrasted  with  lifeless  mechanism — of  free  and  rival 
originality  as  contradistinguished  from  servile  imitation, 
or,  more  accurately,  a  blind  copying  of  effects,  instead  of  a 
true  imitation  of  the  essential  principles  ? ' — Imagine  not 


I  "  It  was  I«:sing  nbo  tirsC  introduced  the  nnme  and  the  works  oF 
Shahipere  to  the  ndmiraiioti  of  the  Germans ;  and  I  should  not,  perhaps, 
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that  I  am  about  to  oppose  genins  to  rnlea.  N'o  !  the  com- 
parative Taiue  of  these  rules  is  the  very  cause  to  be  tried. 
The  spirit  of  poetry,  like  all  other  living  powers,  must  of 
necessity  circumscribe  itself  by  rules,  were  it  on!y  to  unite 
power  with  beauty.  It  must  embody  in  order  to  reveal 
itself  ;  hut  a  living  body  is  of  necessity  an  organized  one ; 
and  what  is  organization  but  the  connection  of  parts  in  and 
for  a  whole,  so  that  each  part  is  at  once  end  and  means  ? — 
This  is  110  discovery  of  criticism ; — it  is  a  necessity  of  the 
human  mind ;  and  all  nations  have  felt  and  obeyed  it,  in 
the  invention  of  metre,  and  measured  sounds,  as  the  vehicle 
and  ijivolucrum  of  poetry — itself  a  fellow-growth  from  the 
same  life, — even  as  the  bark  is  to  the  tree  ! 

Ko  work  of  true  genius  dares  want  its  appropriate  form, 
neither  indeed  ia  there  any  danger  of  this.  As  it  must  not, 
so  genius  cannot,  be  lawless :  for  it  is  even  this  that  con- 
stitutes it  geuias — the  power  of  acting  creatively  under 
_  laws  of  its  own  origination.  How  then  comes  it  that  not 
only  single  ZoiH,  but  whole  nations  have  combined  in  un- 
hesitating condemnation  of  our  great  dramatist,  aa  a  sort 
of  African  nature,  rich  in  beautiful  monsters, — as  a  wild 
heath  where  islands  of  fertility  look  the  greener  from  the 
surrounding  waste,  where  the  loveliest  plants  now  shine 
out  among  unsightly  weeds,  and  now  are  choked  by  their 
parasitic  growth,  so  intertwined  that  we  cannot  disentangle 

go  (00  far,  if  I  mid  that  it  was  Leasing-  who  first  prored  to  all  thinking 
men,  even  to  Shakspere's  own  counlrymen,  the  true  nature  of  his 
&ppRrent  irre^Iarities.  These,  be  demonstrKled,  were  deviatioaa  only 
ftom  Itie  accidtnis  of  the  Giiieli  Trugtbdj ;  and  from  Each  accideota  b» 
hung  n  heavy  weight  on  the  wings  of  the  Greek  poets,  and  narrawed 
their  Sight  within  the  limits  of  what  wo  may  mil  the  herou:  opera.  He 
proied  that  in  ol!  the  Basentials  of  art,  do  less  than  in  the  truth  of 
nature,  the  plays  of  Shakspere  were  incomparably  more  onincidenC  with 
the  principles  of  Aristotle  than  the  productions  of  Corneille  and  Hacine, 
notwithstanding  the  buasteJ  rcgulurity  of  the  latter." — Bionrapkin 
Litcraria,  chap.  Kiiii. 
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the  ■weed  wittout  snapping  tLe  flower  P — In  tbis  statement 
1  have  had  no  reference  to  the  vnlgar  abuse  o£  Voltaire,' 
Bave  3.9  far  as  his  charges  are  coincident  with  the  decisions 
of  Shakspere'fi  own  commentatorB  and  (so  they  would  tell 
you)  almost  idolatrous  admirers.  The  true  ground  of  the 
mistake  lies  in.  the  confounding  mechanical  regularity  with 
organic  form.  The  form  is  mechanic,  when  on  any  given 
material  we  impress  a  pre-deter mined  form,  not  necessarily 
arising  out  of  the  properties  of  the  material ; — as  when  to 
a  mass  of  wet  clay  we  give  whatever  shape  we  wish  it  to 
retain  when  hardened.  The  organic  form,  on  the  other- 
hand,  ia  innate ;  it  shapes,  as  it  developea,  itself  from  within, 
and  the  fulness  of  its  development  is  one  and  the  same 
with  the  perfection  of  its  outward  form.  Such  as  the  life 
is,  such  is  the  form.  Nature,  the  prime  genial  artist,  in- 
ezhanstible  in  diverse  powers,  is  equally  inexhaustible  iu 
forms ; — each  exterior  is  the  physiognomy  of  the  being 
within, — its  trne  image  reflected  and  thrown  out  fi'om 
the  concave  mirror : — and  even  such  ia  the  appropriate 
escellence  of  her  chosen  poet,  of  our  own  Shakspere, — him- 
self a  nature  humanized,  a  genial  understanding  directing 

'  "Take  a  Blight  speciman  ofit. 

'  Je  aula  bien  loin  ossurfmeDtdejaatilier^n  tout  [atrsg^io  d'Hamlel;} 
e'eil  une  piice  groaitre  ei  bariart,  qui  ne  lerait  jua  supporUe  par  la  plai 
vile  popvlace  dt  la  Fraiise  et  de  I'liedie.  Hiuiilet  y  derienC  fou  bu  aecond 
ai'te,  el  sa  moltresse  folle  au  troiaieaie  ;  le  prince  tue  la  pjVa  de  sa  ma!- 
iresae,  feigaant  dc  luer  an  rat,  et  rherGine  se  jette  dana  la  riviere.  On 
fait  s&  fosse  aur  le  th^iCre ;  des  foswyeiirs  diaeat  dea  quoUbeta  dignea 
d'enx,  en  tmant  dans  leure  mains  des  teles  de  morts  ;  le  prince  Humlet 
r£pond  i.  leura  grosstlntii  ahaminabUi  par  dea  folia  bob  moin»  dfgoA. 
tmlet.  Pendant  ce  temps-li,  nn  des  acteura  fait  laconqudte  de  la  Fologne. 
Hamlet,  aimire,el  son  beau-pire  boiDtni  ensemhU  lur  U  thUtrs:  on  ohanta 
i  table,  on  a'y  qverelU,  on  sa  bat,  on  K  tue:  on  craimil  que  eet  ouvragt 
e»t  le  fruit  de  rinuu/iiiaiion  d^im  lauvage  irre.'  Diasenaliun  befota 
'  Semiramis.' 

eliha 


t^— 


-  eelf-conscioTisly  a  power  and.  an  implicit  wisdom  deeper 
even  than  onr  conscioQsnesa. 

I  greatly  dislike  beaaties  and  selections  in  general ;  but 
as  proof  positive  of  bis  unrivalled  eicellence,  I  should  like 
to  try  Shakspere  by  this  criterion.  Make  out  yonr  amplest 
catalogue  of  all  the  hnman  faculties,  as  reason  or  the  moral 
law,  the  will,  the  feeling  of  the  coincidence  of  the  two  (a 
feeling  sui  generis  et  demotistratio  demonslTotionuni')  called 
the  conscience,  the  understanding  or  prudence,  wit,  fancy, 
imagination,  judgment,- — ^and  then  of  the  objects  on  which 
these  are  to  be  employed,  as  the  beauties,  the  terrors,  and 
the  seeming  caprices  of  nature,  the  realities  and  the  capa- 
bilities, that  is,  the  actual  and  the  ideal,  of  the  human 
mind,  conceived  as  an  individual  or  as  a  social  being,  as  in 
innocence  or  in  gailt,  in  a  p! ay-paradise,  or  in  a  war-field 
of  temptation ; — and  then  compare  with  ShakKpere  under 
each  of  these  heads  ail  or  any  of  the  writers  in  prose  and 
verse  that  have  ever  hved  !  Who,  that  is  competent  to 
judge,  doubts  the  result  ? — And  ask  your  own  hearts, — ask 
your  own  common-sense — to  conceive  the  possibility  of  this 
Djan  being — I  say  not,  the  drunken  savage  of  that  wretched 
sciolist,  whom  Frenchmen,  to  their  shame,  have  honoured 
before  their  elder  and  better  worthies, — but  the  anomalous, 
the  wild,  the  irregular,  genias  of  our  daily  criticism ! 
What !  are  we  to  have  miracles  in  sport  ? — Or,  I  speak 
reverently,  does  God  choose  idiots  by  whom  to  convey 
divine  trnths  to  man  f 
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and  Stimmary  of  the  Characteristics  of 
Dramas' 


jReaa^itulatio, 


In  lectures,  of  which  amusement  forma  a  large  p^rt  of 
the  object,  there  are  some  peculiar  difficulties.  The 
architect  places  his  foundatioa  out  of  sight,  and  the 
mnsician  tuues  his  iuatrument  before  he  makes  his  appear- 
ance ;  but  the  lecturei*  has  to  try  bis  chords  ia  the  presence 
of  the  assembly ;  an  operation  not  likely,  indeed,  to  pro- 
duce much  pleasare,  but  yet  indispensably  necessary  to  a 
right  nnderstanding  of  the  subjett  to  be  developed. 

Poetry  in  essence  is  as  familiar  to  barbaroaa  as  to 
civilized  nations.  The  Laplander  and  the  savage  Indian 
are  cheei«d  by  it  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  London  and 
Paris; — its  spirit  takes  up  and  incorporates  etirroniiding 
materials,  as  a  plant  clothes  itself  with  soil  and  climate, 
whilst  it  exhibits  the  working  of  a  vital  principle  within 
independent  of  all  accidental  circumstances.  And  to  j'ndge 
with  fairness  of  an  author's  works,  we  ought  to  distinguish 
jvhat  ia  inward  and  essential  from  what  is  outward  and  ^_ 
ircumstantial.  It  is  essential  to  poetry  that  it  be  simple, 
nd  appeal  to  the  elements  and  primary  laws  of  our  nature  ; 
hat  it  be  sensuous,  and  by  its  imagery  elicit  truth  at  a 
ash ;  that  it  be  impassioned,  and  be  able  to  more  onr 
eelings  and  awaken  our  afiections.  In  comparing;  different 
poets  with  each  other,  we  should  inquire  which  have  brought 
into  the  fullest  play  our  imagination  and  our  reasoD,  or 
have  created  the  greatest  excitement  and  produced  the 
completest  harmony.  If  we  consider  great  eiquisitenesa 
of  language  and  sweetness  of  metre  alone,'  it  is  impossible 

'  "  For  (he  most  part  communicaled  by  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge." — 
H.  N.  C.  Thst  is  to  say,  written  by  Mr.  JaslicB  Coleridge,  (Sir  Joho 
Taylor  Coleridge,)  and  revised  by  Mr.  H.  S,  Coleridge. 

'  "  Tliat  B£tonLshing  yiroduci  of  mitCvhIesB  talent  and  ingenuity,  Pope*! 
Tranalation  of  the  Diad." — BiogTaphia  Literwria,  chap,  i. 


to  deny  f o  Pope  tlie  character  of  a  delightful  writer ;  bnt 
whether  he  be  a  poet,  mast  depeud  npon  our  definition  o£ 
the  word ;  and,  doabtless,  if  everything  that  pleases  be 
poetry,  Pope's  satires  and  epistles  must  be  poetry.  Thia  I 
must  say,  that  poetry,  as  distingnished  from  other  modes 
of  composition,  does  not  rest  in  metre,  and  that  it  is  not 
poetry,  if  it  make  no  appeal  to  our  passions  or  our  imagina- 
tion. One  character  belongs  to  all  true  poets,  that  they 
■write  from  a  principle  within,  not  originiiting  in  anything 
without;  and  that  the  true  poet's  work  in  its  form,  its 
shapings,  and  its  modifications,  ia  distinguished  from  nil 
other  -works  that  assume  to  belong  to  the  class  of  poetry, 
BS  a  natural  from  an  artificial  fiower,  or  as  the  mimio 
garden  of  a  child  from  an  enamelled  meadow.  In  the 
former  the  flowers  are  broken  from  their  Bt«ms  and  stuck 
into  the  ground  ;  they  are  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  fr^rant 
to  the  sense,  but  their  colours  soon  fade,  and  their  odour  is 
transient  as  the  smile  of  the  planter ; — while  the  meadow 
may  be  visited  again  and  egain  with  renewed  delight,  its 
beauty  is  innate  in  the  eoQl,  and  its  bloom  is  of  the  fresh- 
ness of  nature. 

The  next  ground  of  critical  judgment,  and  point  of  com- 
parison, will  be  as  to  how  far  a  given  poet  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  accidental  circumstances.  Aa  a  living  poet 
must  surely  write,  not  for  the  ages  past,  but  for  that  ia 
wbich  he  lives,  and  those  which  are  to  follow,  it  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  natural  that  he  should  not  violate,  and  on  the 
other,  necessary  that  he  should  not  depend  on,  the  mere 
manners  and  modes  of  his  day.  See  how  little  does  Shak- 
spere  leave  ns  to  regret  that  he  was  born  in  his  particular 
age  !  The  great  (era  in  modem  times  was  what  is  called 
the  Restoration  of  Letters ! — the  ages  preceding  it  are 
called  the  dark  ages ;  but  it  would  be  more  wise,  perhaps, 
to  call  them  the  ages  in  which  we  wei-e  in  the  dark.  It  ia 
usually  overlooked  that  the  supposed  dark  period  was  not 
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aniversal,  but  partial  and  sacceBsive,  or  alternate ;  that  the 
dark  age  of  England  was  not  the  dark  age  of  Italj-,  bnt 
that  one  conntry  was  in  its  light  and  vigonr,  whilst  another 
was  in  its  gloom  and  bondage.  Bat  no  sooner  Lad  the 
Eeformation  eonnded  throagh  Enrope  like  the  blast  of  an 
archangel's  trampet,  than  from  king  to  peasant  there  arosd 
an  enthusiasm  for  knowledge ;  the  discovery  of  a  mann- 
Boript  became  the  subject  of  an  embassy ;  Erasmus  read  by 
moonlight,  because  he  could  not  afford  a  torch,  and  begged 
a  penny,  not  for  the  love  of  charity,  but  for  the  love  of 
learni'ng.  The  three  great  points  of  attention  were  reb'gion, 
morals,  and  taste;  men  of  genius  as  well  as  men  of  leam< 
ing,  who  in  this  age  need  to  be  so  widely  distinguished, 
then  alike  became  copyists  of  the  ancients ;  and  this, 
indeed,  was  the  only  way  by  which  the  taste  of  mankind 
conld  be  improved,  or  their  understandings  informed. 
Whilst  Dante  imagined  himself  a  hamble  follower  of  Vir- 
gil, and  Ariosto  of  Homer,  they  were  both  unconsciouB  of 
that  greater  power  working  within  them,  which  in  many 
points  carried  them  beyond  tbelr  supposed  originals.  All 
great  discoveries  bear  the  stamp  of  the  age  in  which  they 
are  made ; — hence  we  perceive  the  effects  of  the  purer 
religion  of  the  moderns,  visible  for  the  most  part  in  their 
lives ;  and  in  reading  their  works  we  should  not  content 
ourselves  with  the  mere  narratives  of  events  long  since 
passed,  bnt  should  learn  to  apply  their  maxima  a:kd  con< 
duct  to  ourselves. 

Having  intimated  that  times  and  manners  lend  tlieir 
form  and  pressure  to  gcnins,  let  me  once  more  draw  & 
Blight  parallel  between  the  ancient  and  modern  stage,  the 
stages  of  Greece  and  of  England.  The  Greeks  were  poly- 
theists;  their  religion  was  local;  almost  the  only  object 
of  ail  their  knowledge,  art  and  taste,  was  their  gods ;  and, 
accordingly,  their  productions  were,  if  the  expression  may 
be  allowed,  statuesque,  whilst  those  of  the  modems  nro 
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picturesque.  The  Greeke  reared  a  afcruotnre,  which  in  its 
parts,  and  as  a  whole,  fitted  the  mind  with  the  calm  and 
elevated  impression  of  perfect  beantj  and  symmetrical  pro- 
portion. The  modema  also  produced  a  whole,  a  more 
etriking  whole :  hut  it  was  by  blending  materials  and 
fusing  the  parts  together.  And  a^  the  Pantheon  is  to 
York  Minster  or  Westminster  Abbey,  bo  ia  Sophocles  com.- 
pared  with  Shakspere ;  in  the  one  a  completeness,  a  satisfac- 
tion, an  excellence,  on  which  the  mind  rests  with  compla- 
cency ;  in  the  other  a  multitude  of  interlaced  materials,  great 
and  little,  magniScent  and  mean,  accompanied,  indeed, 
with  the  sense  of  a  falling  short  of  perfection,  and  yet,  at 
the  Bame  time,  so  promising  of  oar  social  and  individual 
progression,  that  we  would  not,  if  we  could,  exchange  it 
for  that  repose  of  the  mind  which  dwells  on  the  forms  of 
symmetiy  in  the  acquiescent  admiration  of  grace.  This 
general  characteristic  of  the  ancient  and  modern  drama 
might  be  illustrated  by  a  parallel  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
music  ; — the  one  consisting  of  melody  arising  from  a  sue- 
cession  only  of  pleasing  sounds, — the  modem  embracing 
harmony  also,  the  result  of  combination  and  the  eSect  of  a 
whole. 

I  have  said,  and  I  say  it  again,  that  great  aa  was  the 
genina  of  Shakspere,  his  jadgment  was  at  least  equal  to 
it.  Of  this  any  one  will  be  convinced,  who  attentively 
considers  those  points  in  which  the  dramas  of  Greece  and 
England  differ,  from  the  dissimilitude  of  circumstances  by 
which  each  was  modified  and  influenced.  The  Greek  stage 
had  its  origin  in  the  ceremonies  of  a  sacrifice,  snch  as  of 
the  goat  to  Bacchus,  whom  we  most  erroneously  regard  aa 
merely  the  joUy  god  of  wine ; — for  among  the  ancients  he 
was  venerable,  aa  the  symbol  of  that  power  which  acts 
without  our  conBciousness  in  the  vital  energies  of  nature, 
— the  vhium  mundi, — as  Apollo  was  that  of  the  conscious 
agency  of  oar  intellectual  being.     The  heroes  of  old  under 
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tlie  influence  o!  this  Bacchic  enthuBiaam  p&rfonned  more 
than  human  actions ; — hence  talea  of  the  favourite  cham- 
pions soon  passed  into  dialogue.  On  the  Greek  stage  the 
chorus  was  always  before  the  audience ;  the  curtain  was 
never  dropped,  as  we  should  say ;  and  change  of  place 
being  therefore,  in  general,  inopossible,  the  absurd  notion 
of  coodemuing  it  merely  as  improbable  in  itself  waa  never 
entertained  by  any  one.  If  we  can  beliare  ourseives  at 
Thebes  in  one  act,  we  may  believe  ourselves  at  Athena  in 
the  nest.'  If  a  story  lasts  twenty-four  hours  or  twenty- 
four  years,  it  is  equally  improbable.  There  aeems  to  be 
no  just  boundary  but  what  the  feelings  prescribe.  But  on 
the  Greek  stage  where  the  same  persona  were  perpetually 
before  the  audience,  great  judgment  was  necessary  m 
venturing  on  any  such  change.  The  poeta  never,  there- 
fore, attempted  to  impose  on  the  senses  by  bringing  places 
to  men,  hat  they  did  bring  men  to  places,  as  in  the  well- 
known  instance  in  the  Eumenides,  where  during  an  evident 
retirement  of  the  choms  from  the  orchestra,  the  scene  is 
changed  to  Athens,  and  Orestes  is  first  introduced  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  and  the  chorus  of  Furiea  come  in  after- 
wards in  pursuit  of  him.' 

In  the  Greek  drama  there  were  no  formal  divisions  into 
scenes  and  acta ;  there  were  no  means,  therefore,  of  allow- 
ing for  the  necessary  lapse  of  time  between  one  part  of  the 
dialogue  and  another,  and  unity  of  time  in  a  atrict  senso 
was,  of  course,  im.poHsible.  To  overcome  that  difficulty  of 
accounting  for  time,  which  is  effected  on  the  modem  stage 
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'  See  Section  ir :  Notes  on  Otliello,  Act.  i. 

»  "JEecb.  Eumen.  v.  330—339.  yolandam  est,  semam  jam  Athemt 
Irandatam  tic  insfifui,'  uf  priruo  Oresta  solut  compiciatvr  m  Itmplo 
IHinema  mpplex  ^at  nmula^rum  teneraiui ;  paulo  pasl  auf  nn  sum  con- 
teqnaBlur  E^mtnida,  ^c.  Schiiti's  note.  The  recessioDa  of  the  chorus 
were  termerl  iteravaaTaaui.  There  i»  another  initanca  in  the  Ajax,  T. 
B14."— H.  N.  C. 
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hy  dropping  a  curtain,  tte  judgment  and  great  genius  of 
the  ancients  supplied  muHic  and  measured  motion,  and 
with  the  Ijric  ode  filled  up  tlie  vacuity.     In  the  story  of 
fke  Agamemnon  o£  .^schylua,  t!ie  capture  of  Troy  ie  enp^ 
posed  to  be  announced  by  a  fire  lighted  on  the  Asiatic 
shore,  and  the  transmission  of  the  signal  hy  Buccesaive 
beacons  to  Mycenie.     The  signal  is  first  seen  at  the  Slat 
line,  and  the  herald  from  Troy  itself  enters  at  the  486th, 
and  Agamemnon  himself    at  the    783rd   line.     But   the 
practical  absurdity  of  this  was  not  felt  by  the  audience^ 
who,  in  imagination  stretched  minutes  into  hours,  while 
they  listened  to  the  lofty  narrative  odea  of  the  chorus  whiii. 
almoBt  entirely  fill  up  the  interspace.     Another  fact 
eeiT^s  attention  here,  namely,  that  regularly  on  the  Greel 
elaK«  a  drama,  or  acted  story,  consisted  in  reality  of  thi 
dismns,    called   together  a   trilogy,   and  performed  coi 
secntively  in  tlie  course  of  one  day.     Now  yon  may  c( 
ceive  a  tragedy  of  Shakspere's  aa  a  trilogy  connected 
00*  single  representation.    Divide  "  Lear  "  into  three  pai 
end  each  would  bo  a  play  with  the  ancients ;  or  take  tl 
iVtW  ^soUyleiiu  dramas  of  Agamemnon,  and  divide  thei 
■itiWi.  >.■*  cnl!  tlii'ui,  as  many  acts,  and  they  together  woi 

I^^.■^x .  The  first  act  would  comprise  the  usurpatioi 
«(  iR;^»thu»,  and  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  :  the  second,-, 
'     (wmMv  «'(  Orestes,  and  the  murder  of  hia  mother 

^ttirJi.  lt»  (x-nftneo  and  absolution  of  Orestes ; — occupy- 
%  ^KWrtl  V>f  iwcuty-two  years. 

itt  SlilJisptire's  time  was  a  naked  room  with  a 

'^iahI-^  tfi*  »  \>ttr4«iu  ;  hut  he  made  it  a  field  for  monarchs- 

M^^  'H*  ■/*  ViMity.  which  has  its  foundations,  not  in  the 

4  «;..«■,    ..-.vAvilv  of  custom,  hnt  in  nature  itself,  the 

-  .iiTV  where  and  at  all  times  observed  by 

1 1 4     Koad  "  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  " — all  is 

^v'uth  with  all  its  follies,  its  virtues, 

»i'i-iiig  with  its  odours,  its  flowers, 
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its  transiency ;  it  iB_jm8  ond  tho  -Baiaa^fgeljn^tiiat 
mences,  goea  throng-h,  and  ends  the  play.  The  old 
the  Capnieta  and  the  Montagues,  are  not  common  old 
they  have  an  eagerness,  a  heartiness,  a  vehemence,  the 
effect  o£  spring ;  with  Romeo,  his  change  of  passion,  hiB 
sudden  marriage,  and  his  rash  death,  are  all  the  effects  of 
youth : — whilst  ia  Juliet  love  haa  all  that  is  tender  and 
melancholy  in  the  nightingale,  all  that  is  volnptnous  in  the 
rose,  with  whatever  is  sweet  in  the  freshness  of  spring ;  but 
it  ends  with  a  long  deep  sigh  like  the  last  breeze  of  the 
Italian  evening.  This  unity  of  feeling  and  character  per- 
vades every  drama  of  Shakspere. 

It  seems  to  me  that  his  plays  are  distingnished  fron* 
those  of  all  other  dramatic  poets  by  the  following  cha- 
rftcteristicg : 

1.  Expectation  in  preference  to  sarprise.  It  is  like  tha 
true  readmg  oT  the  passage ; — "  liod  said,  Let  there  be 
light,  and  there  was  lighf ;  " — not  there  was  light.  As  the 
feeling  with  which  we  startle  at  a  shooting  star,  compareA 
with  that  of  watching  the  sunrise  at  tho  pre-established' 
moment,  such  and  so  low  is  surprise  compared  with 
expectation. 

2.  Signal  adherence  to  the  great  law  of  nature,  that  alt 
gpposites  tend  to  attract  and  temper  each  other.  Passiott 
in  Shakspere  generally  displays  libertinism,  but  involvea 
morality ;  and  if  there  are  exceptions  to  this,  they  are, 
independently  of  their  intrinsic  value,  all  of  them  indicative- 
of  individual  character,  and,  like  the  farewell  admonitions 
of  a  parent,  have  an  end  beyond  the  parental  relation. 
Thus  the  Countess's  beautifnl  precepts  to  Bertram,  by 
elevating  her  character,  raise  that  of  Helena  her  favourite, 
and  soften  down  the  point  in  her  which  Shatspere  does' 
not  mean  us  not  to  see,  but  to  see  and  to  forgive,  and  at 
length  to  justify.  And  so  it  is  in  Polonina,  who  is  the 
personified  memory  of  wisdom  no  longer  actually  possessed-- 


This  Bidniirable  character  ia  always  misrepresented  on  tLe 
stage.  Shakepcre  never  intended  to  exhibit  him  as  a 
bnfEoon :  for  although  it  was  natural  that  Hamlet, — a 
yonng  man  of  fire  and  g-enius,  detesting  formality,  and  dis- 
liking PoloniuB  on  political  groncds,  as  imagining  that  be 
bad  assisted  his  uncle  io  his  usurpation, — should  express 
himself  satirically, — yet  this  must  not  be  taken  as  exactly 
the  poet's  conception  of  him.  In  Folonius  a  certain  in- 
duration of  character  had  arisen  from  long  habits  of 
business;  but  take  hia  advice  to  Laertes,  and  Ophelia's 
reverence  for  his  memory,  and  we  shall  see  that  ho  was 
meant  to  be  represented  as  a  statesman  somewhat  past  his' 
faculties, — his  recollections  of  life  all  full  of  wisdom,  and 
showing  a  knowledge  of  human  nature,  whilst  what  im- 
mediately takes  place  before  him,  and  escapes  from  him,  is 
indicative  of  weakness. 

But  as  in  Homer  all  the  deities  are  in  armour,  even. 
Venue ;  bo  in  Sbakspere  all  the  characters  are  strong. 
Hence  real  folly  and  dolness  are  made  by  him  the  vehicles 
of  wisdom.  There  is  no  difficulty  for  one  being  a  fool  to 
imitate  a  fool:  bnt  to  be,  remain,  and  speak  like  a  wise 
man  and  a  great  wit,  and  yet  so  as  to  give  a  vivid  repre- 
sentation of  a  veritable  fool, — hia  labor,  hoe  opus  est.  A 
dmnken  constable  is  not  uncommon,  nor  hard  to  draw ; 
but  see  and  examine  what  goes  to  make  up  a  Dogberry. 


^3.  I 


'  at  all 


times  in  the  high  road  of  life.     ShaJt- 


Bpere  has  no  innocent  adulteries,  no  interesting  ii 
virtuous  vice :— he  never  renders  that  amiable  which 
religion  and  reason  alike  teach  us  to  detest,  or  clothes 
impnnty  in  the  garb  of  virtue,  like  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
the  Kotzebues  of  the  day.  Shakspere's  fathers  are  roused 
by  ingratitude,  his  husbands  stung  by  iinfaithfnlnesa ;  in 
.  him,  in  short,  the  affections  are  wounded  in  those  points 
\  in  which  all  may,  nay,  must,  feel.  Let  the  morality  of 
Shakspere  be  contrasted  with  that  of  the  vpriters  of  his 


own,  or  the  Bncceeding,  age,  or  of  those  of  the  present  day, 
who  boast  their  superiority  in  this  respect.  No  one  can 
diapnte  that  the  result  of  such  a  comparison  is  altogether  in 
favour  of  Shakspere  : — even  the  letters  of  women  of  high 
rank  in  hia  age  were  often  coarser  than  hia  writings.  If 
he  occasionally  disgusts  a  keen  sense  of  delicacy,  he  never 
injures  the  mind ;  he  neither  excites,  nor  flatters,  passion, 
in  order  to  degrade  the  subject  of  it;  he  does  not  use  the 
faulty  thing  for  a  faulty  purpose,  nor  carries  on  warfare 
against  virtue,  by  causing  wickedness  to  appear  as  no 
wickedness,  through  the  medium  of  a  morbid  sympathy 
with  the  unfortunate.  In  Shakspere  vice  never  walks  aa 
in  twilight :  nothing  is  purposely  out  of  ita  place : — he  in- 
verts not  the  order  of  nature  and  propriety, — does  not 
m.ake  every  magistrate  a  drunkard  or  glntton,  nor  every 
poor  man  meek,  humane,  and  temperate ;  he  has  no  bene- 
volent butchers,  nor  any  sentimental  rat-cat-chers, 

4  Independence  of  the  dramatic  interest  on  the  plot.' 
The  interest  in  the  plot  is  always  in  fact  on  account  of  the 


.gbaractera,  not  t 


the  plot  i 


I  almost  all  other  writers ; 
LO  more.     Hence  arises  the 


e  jnsfiflcation  of  the  same  stratagem  being  used  in  re- 
gard to  Benedick  and  Beatrice, — the  vanity  in  each  being 
alike.  Take  away  from  tbe  "Mach  Ado  About  Nothing" 
all  that  which  is  not  Lndispensable  to  the  plot,  either  as 
having  little  to  do  with  it,  or,  at  best,  like  Dogberry  and 
his  comrades,  forced  into  the  service,  when  any  other  less 
ingeniously  absurd  watchmen  and  night- constables  would 
have  answered  the  mere  necessitiea  of  the  action; — take 
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'  "Coleridge's  opinion  wni,  that  some  of  the  plays  of  our  'myriad- 
minded*  bard  oagfat  never  to  be  acted,  but  looked  on  asp4>em«  to  be  read, 
and  coDt  em  plated ;  and  ao  fully  nas  he  impressed  witb  this  feeling,  that 
in  his  gayer  momenta  he  would  often  say, '  There  should  bs  an  Avl  of 
Parliament  to  prohibit  theii  TepresentatioD.'"— 'Ciifmon'i  " Li/i  qf 
Celeridgt." 
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^!^^ 


Benedick,  Beatrice,  Dogbeny,  and  the  react^n  of 
the  former  on  tie  character  of  Hero, — and  what  will 
In  other  writers  the  msin  ageitt  of  the  plot  is 
always  the  prominent  character ;  in  Shakspere  it  is  so,  or 
is  not  so,  as  the  character  is  in  itself  calcnlated,  or  not 
calculated,  to  form  the  plot.  Doa  John  is  the  main-spring 
of  the  plot  of  this  plaj ;  bat  he  is  merely  shoirn  and  then 
withdrawn. 

5.  Independence   of  the  interest  on  the  story  as  the 

^gronnd-work  of  the  plot.   Hence  Sfaakspere  never  took  the 
tronble  of  inventing  stofies.'     It  waa  enough  forTiim  to 

-select,  fium  thbS6  Itl&l  bad  been  already  invented  or  re- 
corded EQch  as  had  one  or  other,  or  both,  of  two  recom- 
mendations,  namely,  Goitableness  to  his  particular  purpose, 
and  their  being  parts  of  popular  tradidon, — names  of 
which  we  had  often  heard,  and  of  their  fortunes,  and  as  to 
which  all  wo  wanted  was,  to  see  the  man  himself.  So  itis 
just  the  man  himself,  the  Lear,  the  Shjlock,  the  Richard, 
that  Shakspere  makes  us  for  the  first  time  acquainted  with. 
Omit  the  first  scene  in  "Lear,  "and  yet  everything  will 
remain  ;  so  the  first  and  second  scenes  in  the  "  Merchant 
of  Venice."  Indeed  it  is  nniversaily  true. 
-"  >'■  T^t'"'^n iinn  nf  tha  Ijriail — that  which  in  its  very 
essence  is  poetical — not  only  with  the  diimatie,  as  in  the 
plays  of  Metastasio,  where  at  the  end  of  the  scene  comea 
the  aria  as  the  exit  speech  of  the  character, — but  also  in 
and  through  the  dramatic.  Songs  in  Shakspere  are  in- 
trodnced  as  songs  only,  just  as  songs  are  in  real  life,  beanti- 
fnlly  as  some  of  them  are  characteristic  of  the  person  who 
has  sung  or  called  for  them,  as  Desdemona's  "  Willow,"  and 

'  "  Tbe  grealer  ptkit,  if  not  all  of  hLi  dramu  were,  as  far  as  the  nunes 
vtd  the  nuia  incideDia  are  coocemed,  already  stock  piajs.  All  lbs 
•tones,  U  leait,  on  wbicL  the;  are  bnilt,  pre-exUted  in  the  chnmides, 
bdlaila,  (rr  trv»Utioni  of  contemporary  or  precediag  English  wriloa.* 

— Biographia  LUtreria,  Sutyrane'i  Letters,  Letter  ii. 
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Ophelia's  wild  Bnafcciies,  and  tlie  sweet  oarollings  in  "  As 
Toa  Like  It."  But  the  whole  of  the  "  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream "  is  ose  contianed  specimeii  of  the  dramatized 
lyrioal.  And  observe  how  ezqaisitelf  the  dramatic  of 
Hotspur ; — 

"  Marry,  and  I'm  glad  on't  with  all  my  heart ; 
I  had  rather  be  a  kitten  and  ery — mew,''  &c. 

melts  away  into  the  lyric  of  Mortimer  ; — 


I  understand  tby  looks:  that  pretty  Welsli 

'hich  thua  poarsBt  down  from  ihesu  swelling  hcavenj 

am  too  perfect  in,"  &c. 

Henry  IV.  Pari  I.  Act  HI.  Seen 


e  those  i 


7.  The  characters  of  the  dramatis  perfonm.  lik 
real  life,  are  to  be  inferred  by  the  reader ; — ^lipy  "'•"  ^l^' 
told  to  him.  And  it  ia  well  worth  remarking'  that  Shak- 
Bpere'a  characters,  like  those  in  real  life,  are  very  commonly 
misunderstood,  and  almost  always  understood  by  different 
persons  io  different  ways,  The  causes  are  the  same  in 
either  case.  If  you  take  only  what  the  friends  of  the 
character  say,  you  may  be  deceived,  and  still  more  so,  if 
that  which  his  enemies  say;  nay,  even  the  character  him- 
self sees  himself  through  the  medium  of  his  character,  and 
nob  exactly  as  he  is.  Take  all  together,  not  omitting  a 
shrewd  hint  from,  the  clown  or  the  fool,  and  perhaps  your 
impression  will  be  right ;  and  you  may  know  whether  you 
have  in  fact  discovered  the  poet's  own  idea,  by  all  the 
speeches  receiving  light  from  it,  and  attesting  its  reality  by 
reflecting  it. 

Lafitly,  in  Shakspere  the  heterogeneous  ia  uruted,  as  it  is 
in  nattire.  Ton  must  not  suppose  a  pressure  or  passion 
always  acting  on  or  in  the  character ; — passion  in  Shakspere 
is  that  by  which  the  individual  is  distinguished  from  others, 
not  that  which  makes  a  different  kind  of  him.  Shakspere 
followed  the  main  march  of  the  human  affections.     He 
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entered  into  no  analysis  of  the  passions  or  faiths  of  men, 
bat  assured  himself  that  snch  and  snch  passions  and  ^ths 
were  grounded  in  our  common  natnre,  and  not  in  the  mere 
accidents  of  ignorance  or  disease.  This  is  an  important 
consideration,  and  constitutes  our  Shakspere  the  morning 
star,  the  guide  and  the  pioneer,  of  true  philosophy 
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SECTION  11. 
ORDER  OF   SHAKSPERE'S  PLAYS.* 

T  /"ARIOUS  attempts  have  been  made  to  arrange  tlie 
^  plays  of  Shakspere,  each  according  to  its  priority  in 
time,  by  proofs  derived  from  external  documents.  How 
unsuccessful  these  have  been  might  easily  be  shown,  not 
only  from  the  widely  different  results  arrived  at  by  men, 

^  For  convenienoe  of  comparison  with  later  Shaksperian  criticisms 
Prof.  Dowden's  arraogement  is  subjoined : — 

1.  Pre-Shaksperian  Group,     Touched  hy  Shakspere. 
Titus  Andronlcus :  1588-90. 

1  Henry  VL :  1590-1. 

2.  Early  Comedy, 
Love's  Labour's  Lost :  1590. 
Comedy  of  Errors :  1591. 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona :  1592-3. 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream :  1593-4. 

8.  Marlowe- Shaksperian  Group,    Early  History » 

2  &  3  Henry  VL  :  1591-2 
Richard  IIL:  1593. 

4.  Early  Tragedy, 
Komeo  and  JuUet :  1591  ?  1596-7  ? 

6.  Middle  History, 
Richard  II I  1594. 
King  John:  1595. 

fi.  Middle  Comedy* 
Merchant  of  Venice  :   1596. 


^3 


^  -«.>r:3KiSBKS:  *JE£XZ.  "^l**^* 


'^u^^^'i  f  rm  liin  :  16C2  r  iuimJ  ifiT - 


»    ii*^. 


Jlf 

.  r 

4* 

•i^^ll 

^<4^ 

lU  • 

AtW#o 

i-i*'-  • 

Apt?: 

.*$i0t'i0iiitA,  : 

A|M^, 
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when  a.  deg^-ee  of  disgrace,  levior  quisdam  in/amice  'macula, 
was  attached  to  the  publication  of  poetry,  and  e^ento  hare 
sported  with  the  Muse,  as  a  private  relaxation,  was  enp- 
posed  to  be — a  venial  fault,  indeed,  yet — something  beneath 
the  gravity  of  a  wise  man, — when  the  professed  poets  ■ 
80  poor,  that  the  very  espenses  of  the  preas  demanded  the 
liberality  of  some  wealthy  individual,  ao  that  two-thirds  of 
Spenser's  poetic  works,  and  those  most  highly  praised  by 
hia  learned  admirers  and  friends,  remained  for  many  years 
in  manuscript,  and  in  manuscript  perished, — when  the 
amateurs  of  the  stage  were  comparatively  few,  and  there- 
fore for  the  greater  part  more  or  less  known  to  each  other, 
— when  we  know  that  the  playa  of  Shakspere,  both  during- 
and  aft«r  Lis  life,  were  the  property  of  the  stage,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  players,  doubtless  according  to  their  notions 
of  acceptability  with  the  visitants  of  the  theatre, — in  such 
an  age,  and  under  such  circumstances,  can  an  allusion  or 
reference  to  any  drama  or  poem  in  the  publication  of  a 
contemporary  be  received  as  conclusive  evidence,  that  such 
drama  or  poem  had  at  that  time  been  published  P  Or, 
further,  can  the  priority  of  publication  itself  prove  anything 
in  favour  of  actually  prior  composition  ? 

We  are  tolerably  certain,  indeed,  that  the  "  Venus  and 
Adonis,"  and  the  "  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  were  his  two  earliest 
poems,  and  though  not  printed  until  1593,  in  the  twenty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  had  reniained  by  him  in  manuscript  many  years.     For 

:.  Malone  has  made  it  highly  probable,  that  he  had  com- 

12.  Fragments. 
Two  Noble  Kinsmen  :  1612. 
Henry  VIU. :   1612-13. 


Yeniis  and  Adonis  1   1592? 
Tbe  RapeofLncrece:   1593-*, 
Sonntia:   1595-1605? 


«t: 


Toe  ^^mitiTn  ?"TiingnL 

Tje  aid  Ting  Xinn. 
Edward  HL" 


tWIE'iITIT*. 


xud 


Aft  line  lHir«f  vf 


attashteitgiiWhrtwr/ 


xc 
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The  old  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 

Pericles. 
All  these  are  transition- works,  UehergangswerJce ;  not  his, 
yet  of  him. 

Second  Epoch. 

All's  Well  That  Ends  Well ;— but  afterwards  worked 

up  afresh,  (magearbeitet)  especially  Parolles. 
The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Yerona ;  a  sketch. 
Romeo  and  Juliet :  first  draft  of  it. 

Third  Epoch 

rises  into  the  full,  although  youthful,  Shakspere :  it  was 
the  negative  period  of  his  perfection. 

Love's  Labour's  Lost. 

TweHth  Night. 

AlS  You  Like  It. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

Richard  II. 

Henry  IV.  and  Y. 

Henry  YIII. ;  Gelegenheitsgedicht, 

Romeo  and  Juliet,  as  at  present. 

Merchant  of  Y^ice. 

Fourth  Epoch. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor ;  first  edition. 

Henry  YI. ;  rifadmento. 

Fifth  Epoch. 

The  period  of  beauty  was  now  past ;  and  that  of  Seiyorrjt 
and  grandeur  succeeds. 

Lear. 

Macbeth. 

Hamlet. 

Timon  of  Athens ;  an  after  vibration  of  Hamlet 


Troilus  and  Cressida;  Uebergang  in  die  Ironii 

The  Roman  PlajB. 

King  John,  as  at  present. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  1  i  -i  . 

Taming  of  the  Shrew.         J         * 

Measnre  for  Measure. 

Othello. 

Tempest. 

Winter's  Tale. 

Cymbeline. 

Clas^fieation  attemjited,  1810.' 
Shakspero'a  earliest  dramas  I  take  to  be, 

Love's  Labour's  Lost. 

All's  Well  That  Enda  WeU. 

Comedy  of  Errors. 

Borneo  and  Juliet. 
In  the  second  class  I  reckon 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 

As  Tou  Like  It. 

Tempest.' 

Twelfth  Kight. 
In  the  third,  aa  indicating  a  greater  energy — not  merely 


i: 


of  poetry,  but— of  all  the 
Bome  of  the  growing  pains, 
I  place 

Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Cymbeline. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

Taming  of  the  Shrew. 


Coleriilge  lectured  at  the  Royal  Inati 
Compare  Ihe  lawr  and  improved  tla 
Collier's  note  ou  ibe  Fuunli  Lccturi     ' 


■Id  of  thought,  yet  still  ivith 
the  awkwardness  of  growth, 


OF   BHIXSPERBB  PLiTS. 

In  the  fourth,  I  place  the  plays  containing  the  greatest 
characters  j 

Macbeth. 

Lear. 

Hamlet. 

Othello. 

And  lastly,  the  historic  dramas,  in  order  to  he  able  to 
show  my  reasons  for  rejecting  some  whole  plays,  and  very 
many  scenes  in  others. 


Glasmfication  attempted,  1819. 

I  think  Shakapere's  earliest  dramatic  attempt — perhaps 
even  prior  in  conception  to  the  "  Venns  and  Adonis,"  and 
planned  before  he  left  Stratford — was  "  Love's  Labour's 
Lost."  Shortly  afterwarda  I  sappose  "  Pericles "  and 
certain  scenes  in  "  Jeronymo  "  to  have  been  produced :  and 
in  the  same  epoch,  I  place  the  "Winter's  Tale"  and 
"  Cymbeline,"  differing  from  the  "  Pericles  "  by  the  entire 
rifadmmto  of  it,  when  Shakspere's  celebrity  as  poefc,  and 
hifl  interest,  no  less  than  his  influence  as  manager,  enabled 
him.  to  bring  forward  the  laid  by  labours  of  his  youth. 
The  example  of  "  Titus  Audronicus,"  which,  as  well  as 
"Jeronymo,"  was  most  popular  in  Shakspere's  first  epoch, 
liad  led  the  young  dramatist  to  the  lawless  laixfure  of 
dates  and  manners.  In  this  same  epoch  I  should  place 
the  "  Comedy  of  Errors,"  remiirkable  as  being  the  only 
specimen  of  poetical  farce  in  our  language,  that  is,  in- 
tentionally such ;  so  that  all  the  distinct  kinds  of  di-ama, 
which  might  be  educed  a  priori,  have  their  representatives 
in  Shakspere's  works.  I  say  intentionally  sncb  ;  for  many 
of  Beanmont  and  Fletcher's  plays,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Ben  Jonson's  comedies,  are  farce-plots.  I  add  '"  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well,"  originally  intended  as  the  counterpart  of 
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"Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  "Taming  of  the  Shrew,'*  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing," 
and  "  Eomeo  and  Juliet." 

Second  Epoch, 

E/ichard  11. 

King  John. 

Henry  VI. — nfacimento  only. 

Richard  III. 

Third  Epoch. 

Hemy  IV. 

Henry  V. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Henry  VIII., — a  sort  of  historical  masque,  or  show 

play. 

Fourth  Epooh 

gives  all  the  graces  and  facilities  of  a  genius  in  full 
possession  and  habitual  exercise  of  power,  and  peculiarly 
of  the  feminine,  the  lady's  character : — 

Tempest. 

As  Tou  Like  It. 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

Twelfth  Night. 
tnd,  finally,  at  it«  very  point  of  culmination,— 

Lear. 

IbcbeilL 

Othello. 

Last  Epoch, 

,     to  cner^eB  of  intellect  in  the  cycle  of  genius  were, 

^^ ^  .     ^  j^  gild  more  potentiated  form,  becoming 

^Ti7iii— int  iw«t  passion  and  creative  self-manifestation. 
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Measure  for  Measure. 
Timon  of  Athens. 
Coriolanns. 
Julius  Caesar. 
Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Merciful,  wonder-making  Heaven  !  what  a  man  was  this 
Shakspere  I     Mjriad-minded,  indeed,  he  was ! 
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SECTION"  III. 


NOTES   OX   SHAKSPEKE'S   PLATS   FEOJI 
ENGLISH   HISTORY. 


*  I  'HE  fii-st  form  of  poetry  is  the  epic,  tlie  essence  of  whicli 
may  be  stated  aa  the  successive  in  events  and  charac- 
ters. This  must  ba  distinguished  from  narration,  in  which 
there  EQUst  always  be  a  narrator,  from  whom  the  objects 
represented  receive  a  colouring  and  a  manner ; — whereas 
in  the  epic,  as  in  the  so-called  poems  of  Homer,  the  whole 
is  completely  objective,  and  the  representation  is  a  pnre 
reflection.  The  next  form  into  which  poetry  passed  was 
the  dramatic ; — both  forms  having  a  common  basis  with  a 
certain  difference,  and  that  difference  not  consisting  in  the 
dialogue  alone.  Both  are  founded  on  the  relation  of 
providence  to  the  human  will ;  and  this  relation  is  the 
universal  element,  expressed  under  different  points  of 
view  according  to  the  difference  of  religions,  and  the  moral 
and  intellectual  cultivation  of  diSerent  nations.  In  the 
epic  poem  fate  is  represented  as  overruling  the  will,  and 
making  it  instrumental  to  the  accomplisliment  of  its 
designs : — 

In  the  drama,  the  will  is  exhibited  as  strugg'ling  with  fate, 
a  great  and  beautiful  instance  and  illuBtration  of  which  is 
the  Prometheus  of  .^schylus ;  and  the  deepest  effect  is 
produced,  when  the  fate  is  represented  as  a  higher  and 
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intelligent  will,  and  the  opposition  of  the  individaal  aa 
apringing  from  a  defect. 

In  order  that  a  drama  may  be  pi-operly  historical,  it  is 
necessary  that  it  shonld  be  the  history  of  tho  people  to 
■whom  it  is  addressed.  In  the  composition,  care  must  be 
taJcen  that  there  appear  no  dramatic  improbability,  as  the 
reality  is  taken  for  granted.  It  must,  likewise,  be  poetical ; 
— that  only,  I  mean,  must  be  taken  which  is  the  permanent 
in  our  nature,  which  is  common,  and  therefore  deeply  in- 
teresting to  all  ages.  Tho  events  themselTes  are  im- 
material, otherwise  than  as  the  clothing  and  manifestation 
of  the  spirit  that  is  -working  Trithin.  In  this  mode,  the 
nnity  resulting  from  succession  is  destroyed,  but  is  supplied 
by  a  unity  of  a  higher  order,  which  connects  the  events  by 
reference  to  the  workers,  gives  a  reason  for  them  in  the 
motives,  and  presents  men  in  their  causative  character. 
It  takes,  therefore,  that  part  of  real  history  which  ia  the 
least  known,  and  infuses  a  principle  of  life  and  organiza- 
tion into  the  naked  facts,  and  makes  them  all  the  frame- 
work of  an  animated  whole, 

Iq  my  happier  days,  while  I  had  yet  hope  and  onward- 
looking  thoughts,  I  planned  an  historical  drama  of  King 
Stephen,  in  the  manner  of  Shakspere.  Indeed  it  would  be 
desirable  that  some  man  of  dramatic  genius  should  drama- 
tize all  those  omitted  by  Shakspere,  as  far  down  as  Henry 
VII.  Perkin  Warheck  would  make  a  most  interesting 
drama.  A  few  scenes  of  Marlowe's  Edward  II.  might  be 
preserved.  After  Henry  VIII.,  the  events  are  too  well 
and  distinctly  known,  to  be,  without  plnmp  inveriaimilitude, 
crowded  together  in  one  night's  exhibition.  "WTiereas,  the 
history  o£  our  ancient  kings^the  events  of  their  reigns,  I 
mean,— are  like  stars  in  the  sky ; — whatever  the  real  inter- 
spaces may  be,  and  however  great,  they  seem  close  to  each 
other.  The  stars — the  events — strike  us  and  remain  in 
our  eye,  little  modified  by  the  difference  of  dates.     An 
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events  borrowed 


'  histoj-ic  drama  is,  therefore,  a  coHectioTi  of  events 
from  hietory,  but  connected  together  in  respect  of  causa 
and  time,  poetically  and  by  dramatic  fiction.  It  would  be 
a  fine  national  eastern  to  act  each  a  series  of  dramatic  his- 
tories in  orderly  enccession,  in  the  yearly  Christmas  holi- 
days, and  could  not  bnt  t«nd  to  counteract  that  mock 
cosmopolitism,  which  onder  a  positire  term  really  implies 
Dothing  bnt  a  negation  of,  or  indifference  to,  the  particular 
lore  of  OUT  country.  By  its  nationality  must  every  nation 
retain  its  independence ; — I  mean  a  nationality  qjioad  the 
nation.  Better  thas ; — nationality  in  each  individual, 
quoad  his  country,  ia  equal  to  the  sense  of  individnality 
quoad  himself;  but  himself  as  subEensuons,  and  central. 
Patriotism  is  equal  to  the  sense  of  individuality  reflected 
from  every  other  individual.  There  may  come  a  higher 
virtne  in  both — ^juBt  cosmopolitism.  But  this  latter  is  not 
possible  but  by  antecedence  of  the  former. 

Sbakspere  has  included  the  most  important  part  of  nine 
reigns  in  his  historical  dramas— namely — Einc;  John, — 
Richard  IL— Henry  IV.  (two)— Hen^  V.— Henry  TI. 
(three)  including  Edward  V.,'— and  Henry  VIII.,— in  all 
ten  plays.  There  remain,  therefore,  to  be  done,  with  excep- 
tion of  a  single  scene  or  two  that  should  be  adopted  from 
Marlowe — eleven  reigns — of  which  the  first  two  appear  the 
only  nnpromifling  snbjects ; — and  those  two  dramas  must 
be  formed  wholly  or  mainly  of  invented  private  stories, 
which,  however,  could  not  have  happened  except  in  con- 
sequence of  the  events  and  measures  of  these  reigns,  and 
which  should  furnish  opportunity  both  of  exhibiting  the 
manners  and  oppressions  of  the  times,  and  of  narrating' 
dramatically  the  great  events ; — if  possible — the  death  of 
the  two  sovereigns,  at  least  of  the  latter,  should  be  made  to 
'  Tlio  text  is  apparently  corrupt  here.  It  is  dear  that  we  should 
nod, — "  Henry  VI.  (three)  and  Richord  III,,  inclading  Edward  IV, 
Ed«r»Td  v.- 


Lave  Bome  influence  on  the  Quale  of  the  story.  All  the 
rest  are  glorious  subjects ;  especially  Henry  I.  (being 
tlie  struggle  between  the  men  of  arms  and  of  letters,  in 
tbe  persona  of  Henry  and  Becket,)  Stephen,  Eichard  I., 
Edward  IL,  and  Henry  VII. 


lActi. 


:.  1. 


King  John. 


Bast,  Jamefl  Gurney,  wilt  thou  giye  us  leave  awhile  7 
Gter.  Good  leare,  good  Philip.' 
Batt,  Fbilip  ?  sparrov)!  James,  Sta. 
Theobald  adopts  Warbartoa's  conjecture  of  "  spare  vne." 

0  true  Warburton  !  and  the  sancta,  simplicilas  of  honest 
dull  Theobald's  faith  in  him  !  Nothing  caji  be  more  lively 
or  characteristic  than  "  Philip  ?  Sparrow  !  "  Had  War- 
burton  read  old  Skelton's  "  Philip  Sparrow,"  an  eEquisite 
and  original  poem,  and,  no  doubt,  popular  in  Shakspere's 
time,  even  Warbnrton  would  scarcely  have  made  so  deep  a 
plnnge  into  the  bathetic  as  to  have  deathified  "Bparrow  " 
into  "  spare  me  !  " 

Act  iii.  Bc.  2.     Speech  of  Faulconbridge : — 

"  Now,  by  my  life,  Ihia  day  grows  wondrous  hot; 
Some  airy  devil  hoiera  in  the  sky,  &lc." 
Theobald  adopts  "Warburton's  conjecture  of  "fiery." 

1  prefer  the  old  text ;  the  word  "  devil "  implies  "  fiery." 
Ton  need  only  read  the  line,  laying  a  full  and  strong 
emphasis  on  "  devil,"  to  perceive  the  nselesaness  and  taste- 
lessnesa  of  Warburton's  alteration, 

Sichard  IL 

I  have  stated  that  the  transitional  link  between  the  epic 
poem  and  the  drama  is  the  historic  drama;  that  in  the 

'  "For  an  instance  of  Sliakapere'fl power  in  minimis,  I  gBnerally  qaot« 
James  Gamey's  character  in  '  KiDg  John.'  How  individual  and 
comical  be  is  with  the  four  word*  allowed  to  llil  dramatic  life ! "— 21iii» 
Talk.  Starch  12. 18117. 
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"iixT  zrrsn^  3.  "Z^  mr^  ntinr.  iubcb  iaoE  mam.  'v^  fss. 
— .  r:  T^  —  TSTFr  s-    .rTi-.TTvtc.  n.  aTBHKOxisaist  DC  ianpeEfaeJckiiis 

ji;r  Ti'aiSf  "ii^'.'r»;.  "inf  imrhfmry,  "a*s  'zaiffsrr  i$  iHL  sarced 
Ta  mr*  ji"-^***^^  ■'  jHcsyt  iizk3BZ?&     3uk  nt  -T'M*r:^  ani  5cir  "die 

J  VT  zitt  T^i  pera  if  *  t^tj'h  IT,*"  3ji-»  &  skscibe  ac  la^aa.- 

•(ii*:  f*r^Za%rL  '£  "{zjk  'zissjjcj  «:  lit  TiiaL  Ix  lait  tcckx  liis- 
*-,r-^Av  :,'ATx.  til*:  liitiirr  frczLS  lii*  Tuni :  fz.  ^i»  ^lixed.  it 

*         ^  *  ^ 

V/  Vr/^  «i^  tc--«  cnsiA  naj  db,  God  f^z^nii^aa  erea  ilseze 

T>**ft,  -stA^A,  »e  cigit  «T— ^praECarM?  ^^-rij  TC*ftis .'     For 

v^l  r/f  t^/iji  n/y):^  ir<aic.  It  is,  per^sr^  ti*  2=.c«  piarely 
hiMU/ri^  fA  iShsikspeKf^B  dnmias.  There  ai^e  not  in  it«  as 
/n  ik«  <;t)MdWf  cfaaracten  mtrodneed  merelT  for  the  purpose 
/>f  |fivinf(  »  greater  indiTidiiality'  and  realness.  as  in  the 
e^/rtiie parte  of  *'  Henry  IV V  hj  presenting,  as  it  were,  our 
^^  ielrea.   Shakupere  araOs  himself  of  erery  oppominity 

<  t$M  VoU  from  GiOmao^  Sectkm  L,  p.  239. 


ENGLISH   BISTORT. 

to  effect  the  great  object   of  t!ie    historic   drama,    that,  j 
namely,  of  familiarizing'  the  people  to  the  great  names  at  I 
their  country,  and  thereby  of  exciting  a  steady  patriotism,  j 
a  love  of  jnet  liberty,  and  a  respect  for  all  those  fundamental 
inatitntiona  of  social  life,  which  bind  men  together ; — 

"  Tliia  rojal  throne  at  kings,  this  scopCcr'd  isle, 

This  earth  nf  majesCy,  this  seat  of  Man, 

This  other  Eden,  demi-panuliee; 

This  fortrass,  built  by  nature  fur  heru'lf, 

A^inst  infection,  and  the  hand  of  war ; 

This  happj  breed  of  men,  this  Htllo  world ; 

This  precious  atone  set  in  the  silver  sea. 

Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall. 

Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 

Against  the  envj  of  less  happier  lands  ; 

This  bkfis«d  pbl,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  England, 

This  nurse,  this  teeming  womti  of  royal  kings, 

Fear'd  by  thtir  breed,  and  famous  by  their  bii'th,"  S:c 

I  Add  the  famous  passage  in  King  John  : — 

^^^.  "  This  England  never  did,  nor  ever  shall, 

^H^^H  Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 

^^^^V  Bat  when  it  lirat  did  help  to  wound  ilsetf. 

^^^^B  Now  these  her  princes  are  come  homo  again, 

^^^^B  Come  the  three  cornerE  of  the  world  in  anna. 

^^^^H  And  He  ahull  shock  tliera  :  nought  ahill  make  us  rue, 

^H^l  If  England  to  itselt'  do  rest  but  true." 

And  it  certainly  seems  that  Shakspere's  historic  dramas 
produced  a  very  deep  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  English 
people,  and  in  earlier  times  they  were  familiar  even  to  the 
least  informed  of  all  ranks,  according  to  the  relation  of 
Bishop  Corbett.  Marlborough,  we  know,  was  not  ashamed 
to  confess  that  his  principal  acquaintance  with  English 
history  was  derived  from  them ;  and  I  believe  that  a  lai^o 
part  of  the  information  aa  to  our  old  names  and  achieve- 
ments even  now  abroad  is  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
Shakspere. 

Admirable  ia  the  judgment  with  which  Shakspere  always 
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^T^n 


in  the  first  aeenes  prepares,  yet  how  naturally,  and  irith 
what  concealment  of  art,  for  the  catastrophe.  Observe 
how  he  here  preBents  the  germ  of  all  the  after  eventa  in 
Richard's  insincerity,  partiality,  arbitrariness,  and  farorit- 
iam,  and  in  the  prond,  tempestuous,  temperament  of  his 
barons.  In  the  very  beginning,  also,  is  displayed  that 
feature  in  Richard's  character,  which  is  never  forgotten 
throughont  the  play — hia  attention  to  dccomm,  and  high 
feeling  of  the  kingly  dignity.  These  anticipations  show 
with  what  jttdgment  Shakspere  wrote,  and  illustrate  bis 
care  to  connect  the  past  and  future,  and  unify  them  with 
the  present  by  forecast  and  reminiscence. 

It  is  interesting  to  a  critical  ear  to  compare  the  six 
opening  lines  of  the  play — 

"  Old  Jolin  of  GauDt,  time-honour'd  Lancnstsr, 
Hasl  thou,  itccordiDg  to  ibj-  oath  and  band,"  &c. 

each  closing  at  the  tenth  syllable,  with  the  rhjthmless  metre 
of  the  verse  in  "  Henry  TI."  and  "  Titus  Andronicus,"  in 
order  that  the  difference,  indeed,  the  heterogeneity,  of  tha 
two  may  be  felt  etiam  in  similUmis  prima  etxperficie.  Here 
the  weight  of  the  single  words  supplies  all  the  relief 
afEorded  by  intercurrent  verse,  while  the  ■whole  represents 
the  mood.  And  compare  the  apparently  defective  metre, 
of  Eolingbroke's  first  line, — 

"  Many  years  of  happy  dajrB  befall — " 
with  Prospero's, 

"TwcItb  yaara  since,  Mirandal  twelve  yew's  ainoe — " 
The  actor  should  supply  the  time  by  emphasis,  and  pause 
on  the  first  syllable  of  eaoh  of  these  verses. 
Acti.  sc.  1.     Eolingbroke's  speech  : — 

"  First,  (heaven  be  the  record  lo  m  j  speech  !) 
Ie  the  dflTDtion  of  a  anbjecl's  lo'/e,"  Sec. 

I  remember  in  the  Sopbocleaa  drama  no  more  strikiM^ 


FROM    INOLISH   BI8T0BT. 

example  of  the  to  Tpiirov  ilqi  atiivav  than  this  Speech ;  and 
the  rhymes  in  the  last  six  lines  well  express  the  precoa- 
certedness  of  Bolingbroke's  acheme,  so  beantifully  con- 
trasted with  the  vehemence  and  sincere  irritation  of 
Mowbray. 

Ih.     Bolingbroke'a  speech  r — 

"  Which  blood,  like  aaorificing  Abel'a,  eriea 
Etoh  from  tbs  tatigiieless  coierns  uf  the  earth. 
To  me,  for  juBticH  and  rougb  c)iaslisi!iaeal." 

Note  the  ^ftrov  of  this  "  to  me,"  which  is  evidently  felt 
by  Richard : — 

"  How  high  a  pitch  his  reaolullon  aoara ! " 
and  the  aSected  depreciation  afterwards  : — 

"  As  he  ia  but  my  father's  brother'a  son." 

lb.  Mowbray's  speech  : — 

rtily  I  praj 


The  occasional  iaterspersion  of  rhymes,  and  the  n 
frequent  winding  up  of  a  speech  therewith — what  purpose 
was  this  designed  to  answer  F  In  the  earnest  drs 
mean.  Deliberateness  F  An  attempt,  as  in  Ttlonbrav,  to 
collect  himself  and  be  cool  at  the  close  F — I  can  sue  that  in 
the  following  speeches  the  rhyme  answers  the  end  of  the 
Greek  chorus,  and  distinguishes  the  general  truths  from 
the  passions  of  the  dialogue ;  but  this  does  not  exactly 
justify  the  practice,'  which  is  unfrequent  in  proportion  to 
the  excellence  of  Shakapere's  plays.  One  thmg,  however, 
is  to  be  observed, — that  the  speakers  are  historical,  known, 
and  so  far  formal,  characters,  and  their  reality  ia  alveadya 
fact.     This  should  be  borne  in  mind.     The  whole  of  this 

'  Lope  da  Vega,  in  his  "  Sew  Art  of  Plaj-WritinK  "  {JrU  rmevo  dt 
hactr  comldiat,  1609),  luj's  it  down  a,)  a  rule,  that  an  aclorshoulJ  always 
leave  the  stage  with  a  pointed  observatioa  or  a  couplok 


0,  the  instinctive  propriety  of  Sliakspere  in  tlie  choice  of 
words! 

liichard's  Epeech ; 

"  Kor  never  by  ttdvised  pnrpoiB  meet. 
To  plot,  contrive,  or  eomplot  any  ill, 
'Guinst  us,  our  state,  our  subjects,  or  odt  land." 

Already  the  selfish  TCeakBesa  of  Richard's  character 
opens.  Nothing  will  such  minds  ho  readily  embrace,  as 
indirect  ways  softened  down  to  their  g«a^- con  sciences  by 
policy,  expedience,  &c. 

lb.     Mowbray's  speech  : — 

" .  .  .  .  All  the  world's  my  way. " 
"  The  world  was  all  before  him." ' — Mill, 
lb. 
*'  Baling.  How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  little  word  ! 

Four  lagging  winters,  and  four  wanton  springSi 
End  in  a  word  :  such  is  the  breath  of  kings." 

Admirable  anticipation ! 

lb.  BC.  4.  This  is  a  striking  conclnsioa  of  a  first  act, — 
letting  the  reader  into  the  secret ; — having  before  impressed 
us  with  the  dignified  and  kingly  manners  of  Eichard,  yet 
by  well  managed  anticipations  leading  ns  on  to  the  full 
gratification  of  pleasure  in  our  own  penetration.  In  this 
scene  a  new  light  is  thrown  on  Bichard'a  character.  Until 
now  he  has  appeared  in  all  the  beauty  of  royalty  j  but  here, 

as  soon  as  he  is  left  to  himself,  the  inherent  weakness  of 

his  character  is  immediately  shoi 
however,  of  a  peculiar  kind,  not  ar 
fional  courage,  o 


?^kness, 
ig  from  want  of  per- 
any  specific  defect  of  faculty,  but  rather  ; 
intellectual  f  eminineness,  which  feels  a  necessity  of  ever 
leaning  on  the  breast  of  others,  and  of  reclining  on  those 


'  The  ref^rt 


"The  world! 


)wod  froiD  John9un,  and  misquoted. 
OS  uU  before  them,  where  to  chouae 
rest." — Paradise  Lost,  xii.  610. 
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wBo  are  all  the  while  known  to  be  infenorg.  To  this  muBt 
he  attributed  as  its  conseqneBceB  all  Eichard'a  vicea,  his 
tendency  to  conceaiment,  and  his  cnnning,  the  whole  opera- 
tion of  which  ia  directed  to  the  getting  rid  of  preeent 
difficnltiea.  Richard  is  not  meant  to  be  a  debanehee  :  bnt 
we  see  in  him  that  sophistry  which  ia  common  to  man,  by 
which  we  can  deceive  oar  own  hearts,  and  at  one  and  the 
same  time  apologize  for,  and  yet  commit,  the  error.  Shak- 
Bpere  has  represented  this  character  in  a  very  pecnliar 
manner.  He  has  not  made  him  amiable  with  coonter- 
balancing  fanlta  ;  hnt  has  openly  and  broadly  drawn  those 
fanlta  withont  reserve,  relying  on  Richard's  disproportionate 
Enfferinga  and  gradually  emergent  good  qualities  for  our 
sympathy ;  and  this  was  possible,  because  his  faults  are 
not  positive  vices,  but  spring  entirely  from  defect  of 
character. 
Act  ii.  sc.  1. 

"K,  Eich.  Can  sick  men  pUy  so  nicely  willi  their  names  ?" 

Tea  !  on  a  death-hed  there  is  a  feeling  which  may  make 
all  things  appear  bnt  as  puns  and  equivocations.  And  a 
passion  there  is  that  carries  off  its  own  excess  by  plays  on 
words  as  naturally,  and,  therefore,  as  appropriately  to 
drama,  as  by  gesticulations,  looks,  or  tones.  This  belonga 
to  human  natare  as  such,  independently  of  associations  and 
habits  from  any  particular  rank  of  hfe  or  m.ode  of  employ- 
ment ;  and  in  this  consist  Shakspere's  vulgarisms,  as  in 
Macbeth 's — 

"  The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thon  cream-faced  loon  ! "  &c. 
This  is  (to  eqaivocate  on  Dante's  words)  in  truth  the  nobile 
volgare  ehguenza.  Indeed  it  ia  profoundly  true  that  there 
is  a  natural,  an  almost  irreaistible,  tendency  ia  the  mind, 
when  immersed  in  one  strong  feeling,  to  connect  that  feel- 
ing with  every  sight  and  object  around  it;  especially  if 
there  be  oppoaition,  and  the  words  addressed  to  it  are  in 


any  way  repngnant  to  the  feeling  itself, 
instance  of  Kichard'a  unkind  language  : 

"  Xkcrji'  makes  sport  to  mock  itself." 

No  donbt,  something  of  Shakspere's  pnnning  ranst  be 
attributed  to  his  age,  in  wbich  direct  and  formal  combatu 
of  wit  were  a  favourite  pastime  of  the  eourtly  and  a 
plished.  It  was  an  age  more  favourable,  upon  the  whole, 
to  vigour  of  intellect  than  the  present,  in  which  a  dread  of 
Leing  thought  pedantic  dispirits  and  flattens  the  energies 
of  original  minds.  Bat  independently  of  this,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  a  pun,  if  it  be  congrnous  with  the 
feeling  of  the  scene,  is  not  only  allowable  in  the  dramatic 
dialogue,  but  oftentimes  one  of  the  most  eSectual  intensivea 
of  passion. 

lb. 
"K.  EkA.  Right;  you  iijtrue:  aa  Hereford's  love,  aoIiU; 
As  tbeir»,  90  mine  j  and  all  be  as  it  is." 

The  depth  of  this,  compared  with  the  first  scene ; — 


There  is  scarcely  anything  in  Shakspere  in  its  degree, 
more  admirably  drawn  than  York's  character ; — his  reli- 
gions loyalty  struggling  with  a  deep  grief  and  indignation 
at  the  king's  follies  ;  hia  adherence  to  his  word  and  faith, 
once  given  in  spite  of  all,  even  the  most  natural,  feehngs. 
Ton  see  in  him  the  weakness  of  old  age,  and  the  over- 
whelmingnesB  of  circumstances,  for  a  time  surmounting 
hia  sense  of  dnty, — ^the  junction  of  both  exhibited  in  his 
boldness  in  words  and  fechleness  in  immediate  act ;  and 
then  again  his  effort  to  retrieve  himself  in  abstract  loyalty, 
even  at  the  heavy  price  of  the  loss  of  hia  son.  This  species 
of  accidental  and  adventitious  weakness  ia  brought  into 
parallel  with  Richard's  continually  increasing  energy  of 
thought,  and  as  constantly  diminishing  power  of  acting ; — 


j    OS    SHiSSFIttK'S   £LAIS 

■Old  tima  it  is  Bichard  tfaat  breathes  a  harmoaT  and  I 
laCion  into  aE  the  churacters  ai  die  play- 
lb.  sc.  2. 

•*  Queai.  Tapleuelheiunsldid;  caplaniBTnlf 

Whj  I  ibonld  wekome  soL-b  i  gnesl  u  orief, 
Saie  bidiSn^  duvweU  tu  »  sweet  ■  ~«el 
As  my  sweet  Bichtmi :  vet  ugBlo.  metltiiika. 
Some  aabora  anrow.  rip«  La  sorraw^  wnnib, 
I9  earning  mwnrii  me  ;  lud  my  inwanl  soul 
Wirti  nothing  wembiea ;  ai  somwliing  it  g^rieve*. 
More  tbsn  wiih  pmitiog  &nia  m?  locU  Liie  king,' 

It  is  clear  tiiat  Shafcspere  never  meant  to  repreeeiH 
Bicluird  as  a  TTLlg&r  deb&ackee.  bat  a  suui  with,  a  wantoa- 
ness  of  spirit  in  external  ahow,  a  feminine  friendUm,  aa 
intensity  of  woman-like  love  of  those  immediately  aboot 
him,  and  a  mistaking'  of  the  delight  of  being  loved  by  him 
for  a  love  of  him.  And  mark  in  this  scene  Shakspere's 
gentleness  in  touching  the  tender  superstitions,  the  terrce 
incofftiitte  of  presentiments,  in  the  human  mind :  and  how 
sharp  a  Jine  of  distinction  he  commonly  draws  betweea 
theue  obacnre  forecafitinga  of  general  experience  in  each 
individnal,  and  the  Tulgar  errors  of  mere  tradition.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  taken  once  for  all  as  the  truth,  that  Shakspere,  in 
the  absolute  universality  of  his  genius,  always  reverencea 
whatever  arises  out  of  our  moral  nature  ;  he  never  profanes 
his  mnse  with  a  contemptnous  reasoning  away  of  the 
genuine  and  general,  however  unaccountable,  feelings  of 
mankind. 

The  amiable  part  of  Kichard'a  character  ia  brought  full 
npon  us  by  his  queen's  few  words — 


As  my  sweet  Richard ;— " 
nnd  Shakspere  has  carefully  shown  in  him  an  intense  love 
of  his  country,  well  knowing  how  that  feeling  would,  in  a 
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pure   historic   drama,  redeem   him  in 

andience.   Tet  even  in  tliia  love  there  ii 

and  personal : — 

"  Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  thea  with  mj  hand, — 
As  a.  long  parted  mother  with  her  child 
riojBfondly  with  her  tears,  and  am  ilea  in  meeting; 
So  weeping,  amilitig,  greet  I  thee,  ray  earth, 
And  dc  the©  favour '  with  my  royal  lianda." 

With  this  ia  combined  a  constant  overflow  at  emotions  from 
a  total  incapability  of  controlling  tbem,  and  thence  a.  waste 
ot  that  energy,  which  should  have  been  reserved  for  actions, 
in  the  passion  and  effort  of  mere  resolves  and  menaces. 
The  consequence  is  moral  exhaustion,  and  rapid  alternations 
of  nnmanly  despair  and  ungrounded  hope, — every  feeling 
being  abandoned  for  its  direct  opposite  upon  the  presgure  of 
estemal  accident.  And  yet  when  Richard's  inward  weak- 
ness appears  to  seek  refuge  in  his  despair,  and  his  ei- 
hauation  connterfeits  repose,  the  old  habit  of  kingliness, 
the  effect  of  flatterers  from  his  infancy,  is  ever  and  anon 
producing  in  him  a  sort  of  wordy  courage  which  only 
serves  to  betray  more  clearly  his  internal  impotence.  The 
second  and  third  scenes  of  the  third  act  combine  and 
illustrate  all  this : — 

"  Aumerle.  He  means,  my  lord,  ttiat  we  are  too  remiss; 
Whikl  Bolingbrolte,  through  our 
Grows  (trong  and  great,  in  subatanee.  a 
K.Biek.  DiicsmrartBbiecoiuin!  know'st  Ibou  out. 

That  when  the  searcbing  eye  of  hearen  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  and  '  lights  tbe  luwer  world. 
Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unaeen, 


■  So,  in  FoL  16S3.     The  Globe  Editiia  readi  •■  faTours." 
'  Fur  "and  "  read  "  thai.'"    Rnain  "  biuod;  ; ''  tbougb  later  edition* 
read  -  baldly,"  and  the  Globe  Edition  adopts  it.     The  1st  Folio  hai 
"  (hat  ■"  and  "  bloody."    It  ia  rigbL    If  the  passage  ia  read  with  sirons 
etDfihssii  OD  lluii,  louvr,  and  ktrt,  it  will  become  plain. 


264      m  sc'TES  ax  shjlepeu"*  ifLiis  £1818 


ABu^       *    Is  xcsrden  and  in  ciotjs^  UcKidT  bpr» : 
Bm  wlien,  from  under  this  lOT^scriiJ:  bkZ, 
He  £res  ibe  jirand  tcips  of  Hut  tMSun:,  pizies. 
Ai»d  duis  hjs  Bgla  tfamigli  c^var  rci^Tj  bole, 
TbcB  srardfs^  nnymt,  and  dness^  s^Si. 

,  '  Tl»  cdc«k  cf  Bigiit  bebic  jiiDckx  &3m  off  cbes- ^ 

Scjod  \mre  axtd  TnkH  trambHisp  ax  tbtmseilTcs  ? 
So  wbe&  tliis  i3ue£  tLis  traJtcr,  Biiiiixi^tirDfce.^  Jccu 

'^  Auntir'^i.  'Kltcre  is  die  Doke  dt  &tber  vii^  liis  tv-v^c ? 
JL  Liih.  No  matter  irhere ;  of  eomfian  no  niaa  spCLk  : 
Let'*  talk  of  graves,  of  worma,  azid  <jmajiih% 
Make  dnst  oor  paper,  and  with  raJoT  ejes 
AVrite  sifrrow  on  the  boaom  of  the  earih,^  &B. 

*  •  «■  •  • 

^  AumtrU,  3f  j  fiither  hath  a  power,  enquire  of  him  ; 
A&d  learn  to  make  a  bodr  of  a  limb. 
K.  Hick,  Thon  chid'st  me  well :  proud  Bolingbroke,  I  come. 
To  diange  Uows  with  thee  liar  oar  dar  of  doom. 
This  a^;ne-fit  of  fear  is  orer-blown ; 

An  easy  taik  it  is  to  win  our  own.^ 

*  •  •  •  • 

**  Scroop,  Yoor  nncle  York  hath '  joined  wiih  Bolinghroke. — * 

^  K,  Rich,  Tbon  hast  said  enough. 

Besbrcfw  thee,  cousin,  which  diJst  lead  me  forth 

Of  that  sweet  way  I  was  in  to  despair ! 

What  saj  yon  noir  ?  what  comfort  hare  we  now  ? 

By  heaven,  I'll  hate  him  ererlastingly. 

That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  more." 

*  •  •  •  « 

Act  ill.  sc.  3.     Bolingbroke's  speech  :— 

«  Noble  k)rd,« 

Go  to  the  mde  ribs  of  that  ancient  castle,^  &c. 

Observe  the  fine  stmggle  of  a  hanghty  sense  of  power  and 
ambition  in  Bolingbroke  with  the  necessit j  for  dissimu- 
lation. 

"Bead^is." 

•  So  1st  FoL    Globe  Ed.,  <<  lords." 


Sect.  Ill,]  jrdu  £sglish  hesiobt. 

lb.  so.  4.  See  here  the  skill  and  JTidgment  of  our  poet 
in  giving  reality  and  individual  life,  by  the  introduction 
of  accidents  in  hia  hietoric  plays,  and  thereby  making  them 
dramas,  and  not  hiBtories.  How  beautiful  an  islet  o£ 
repose — a  melanclioJy  i-epose,  indeed — is  this  scene  with  the 
Gardener  and  his  Servant.  And  how  truly  affecting  and 
realizing  is  the  incident  of  the  very  horse  Bavbary,  ia  the 
scene  with  the  Groom  in  the  last  act ! — 
**  Groom.  I  waa  a,  puor  groom  of  thy  aleble,  King, 

When  thou  wert  Kingi  who,  trarelling  loitarili  York, 
With  iQDch  ado,  aD  length  have  gotten  lema 
To  Icik  upon  my  Bonjetime  maslei-'*  face.' 
0,  how  it  yearo'd  my  heart,  when  I  beheld. 
In  Loudon  EtreeU,  tbat  coroaatioti  day. 
When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  man  Barhary! 
That  hor<e,  that  thoo  so  often  hast  beatrid  | 
That  horae,  that  I  bo  carufully  have  dresii'd ! 
K.  Hich.  Rode  he  on  Barbary  f  " 

Bolingbroke's  character,  ia  general,  is  an  instance  how 
Shftkspere  makes  one  play  introductory  to  another ;  for  it 
is  evidently  a  preparation  for  "  Henry  IV.,"  aa  Gloster  in 
the  third  part  of  "  Henry  VI."  is  for  "  Bichard  III." 

e  remark  npon  the  exalted  idea  of  the 
veloped  in  this  noble  and  impressive 
ither  the  rants  of  Beaamont  and 
BTB  of  Massinger ; — the  va'at  importance 
of  the  personal  character  of  ihe  Bovereign  is  distinctly 
enonnced,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  genuine  sanctity 
which  sarronnds  him  is  attributed  to,  and  groQ 
the  position  in  which  be  stands  aa  the  convergence  and 
exponent  of  the  life  and  power  of  the  state. 

The   great  end  of  the   body  politic  appears  to  be  to 
'  The  IttFo).  hu— 

"  To  look  npoD  my  (Mnnelimes  Boyail)  maUer't  fare." 
DonbllsM,  the  Groom  Mid**  i^yal,"  and  nme  critic  labctitaied  "fan 
times  royaL"    The  CM*  Sditioa  rctaint  tbc  aJteTMiaii,  Mnitiing  I 
brackeu. 


I  would  o 
only  trne  loyalty  c 
play.  We  have  i 
Fletcher,  nor  the  be 


i 
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hnmanize,  and  assist  in  the  progreasivenesB  oE,  the  animal 
man ; — but  the  problem  ib  so  complicated  with  contingencies 
aa  to  render  it  nearly  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  for  the 
formation  of  a  state.  And  should  we  be  able  to  form  a 
Bjsteni  of  goyemment,  which  should  bo  balance  its  different 
powers  as  to  form  a  check  upon  each,  and  bo  continually  ( 
remedy  and  correct  itself,  it  would,  nevertheless,  defeat  its 
own  aim ; — for  man  19  destined  to  be  guided  by  higher  ' 
principles,  by  uniyersal  views,  which  can  never  be  fulfilled 
in  this  state  of  existence, — by  a  spirit  of  progressivenesa 
which  can  never  be  accomplislied,  for  then  it  would  cease 
to  be.  Plato's  Republic  is  like  Ennyan's  Town  of  Man- 
SouJ, — a  description  of  an  individual,  all  of  whose  faculties 
are  in  their  proper  subordination  and  inter- dependence ; 
and  this  it  is  asaumed  may  be  the  prototype  of  the  state  as 
one  great  individual.  But  there  ie  this  sophism  in  it,  that 
it  is  forgotten  that  the  human  facilities,  indeed,  are  parts 
and  not  separate  things ;  but  that  you  could  never  get 
chiefs  who  were  wholly  reason,  ministers  Ttho  were  wholly 
understanding,  soldiers  all  wrath,  labourers  all  concnpis- 
cence,  and  so  on  through  the  rest.  Each  of  these  partakes 
of,  and  interferes  with,  all  the  others. 


ffmry  IT.     Part  I. 
Act  i.  sc  1.     King  Henry's  speech  : 

"  No  moru  tbe  thirBly  entrance  of  this  soil 
Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  childreii'a  blood." 
A  most  obscure  passage :  but  I  think  Theobald's  interpre- 
tation right,  namely,  that  "  thirsty  entrance "  means  the 
dry  penetrability,  or  bibuloua  drought,  of  the  soil,     Tbe 
olacnrity  of  this  passage  is  of  the  Shaksperian  sort, 

lb.  sc.  2.  In  this,  the  first  introduction  of  Falstaff, 
observe  the  consciousness  and  the  intentionality  of  his  wit, 
BD  that  when  it  does  not  flow  of  its  own  accord,  its  absence 


is  felt,  and  an  effort  visibly  made  to  recall  ifc.  Note  also 
throTighout  how  FolstafE's  pride  ia  gratified  in  the  power  of 
influencing  a  prince  of  the  blood,  the  heir  apparent,  by 
means  of  it.  Hecce  hia  dislike  to  Prince  John  of  Lancasterj 
and  his  mortification  when  he  finda  hia  wit  fail  on  him  :— 

"P.Joha.  Fare  joii  well,  Falst&fTj  I,  in  mj  caiidition, 
Shall  better  speak  of  you  than  you  deserve. 

Fal.  I  wonld  jan  had  bu  t  the  wit }  'twere  better  tbiiti  your  dukedom. 
— Good  Taith,  this  same  young  sober. blooded  boy  doth  not  love  mo;— 
□or  a  man  caiiiiot  make  him  Uugh." 


Actij 


1.  1.      Second  Carrier'a  speech;— 
■'....  breeds  fleas  lika  a  loach."  ' 


Perhaps  it  ia  a  misprint,  or  a  proTincial  pronnnoiatiori,  j 
for  "  leach,"  that  is,  blood-suckers.  Had  it  been  gnatB, 
instead  of  fleas,  there  might  have  been  some  Eense,  though 
small  probability,  in  Warbnrton'a  suggestion  of  the  Scottish 
"loch."  PoHsibiy  "loach,"  or  "lutch,"  may  be  some  lost 
word  for  dovecote,  or  poultry-lodge,  notorious  for  breeding 
fleas.  In  Stevens'a  or  my  reading,  it  should  properly  be 
"loaches,"  or  "leechea,"  in  the  plural;  except  that  I  think 
I  have  heard  anglers  speak  of  trouts  like  a  salmon. 

Act  iii.  Bc.  1. 

"  Glend.  i>ay,  if  jou  molt,  then  will  she  raa  mad." 

This  "  nay  "  so  to  be  dwelt  on  in  speaking,  as  to  he 
equivalent  to  a  dissyllable  —  u  ,  is  characteristic  of  the- 
solemn  Glendower :  bnt  the  imperfect  line — 


IS  one  of  those   fine  hair-strokes  of  exqtiisite  judgment  I 

'  "  Loach.  A  Email  fiah."  "  It  seeios  w  reaeonable  to  suppose  tl 
loach  infealed  with  fleas  as  Che  tench,  whicb  may  be  meant  in  a  pi 
ceding  speech." — HarrJ  Gloesary,  q.  r. 

•  Read  "on."     Ful.  1623. 


peculiar  to  Siiak^iere ; — tfans  detach  mg  die  UcIt's  f 
Mid  giving  ii  t^e  indiridoalitj  xad  enlireness  of  a  I 
poem,  while  be  draws  Attention  to  it. 


Henry  IT.     Furf  II. 


"  P.  Bin.  Sup  BDV  mtmeii  with  hi 
Piyt.  Soiw,  mj  Imd,  bat  uld  nustnels  Qnkklr,  and  mistlesi  t 
Tiir-sbwi," 

"P.  E.H.  This  DoH  TMr-aheet  sbooid  he  some  road." 

I  am  sometimes  disposed  to  think  that  tliit  respecta 
yonug  lady's  name  is  a  verr  old  corrnption.  for  Tear-str 
— street-waiter,    terere    gtratam    {viam).     Does    not 
Prince's  question  rather  show  this  ? — 

"  This  Doll  Tear-street  slioaid  be  some  road  ?  " 

Act  iii.  sc.  1.     King  Henrj-'s  speech : 

Uneasy  lies 

I  know  no  argument  by  which  to  peranade  any  one  to  be 
of  my  opinion,  or  rather  of  my  feeling  r  bnt  yet  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  "  Happy  low-lie-down  !  "  is  either  a  pro- 
TCrbial  expression,  or  the  burthen  of  some  old  song,  and 
means,  "  Happy  the  man,  who  lays  himself  down  on  his 
straw  bed  or  chafE  pallet  on  the  ground  or  floor ! " 

lb.  sc.  2.     Shallow's  speech : — 


"  Rai.  lah,  tak,  would  'a  say ;  bottnce,  would  'a  say," 

Ttutt  Beanmont  and  Fletcher  have  more  than  once  bean 
M-.Hv  of  sneering  at  their  great  master,  cannot,  I  fear,  be 
<A«K!»<l£  l>nt  the  pasaage  quoted  by  Theobald  from  the 
■^fais^i'  >.*'  I'^fi  Bnming  Pestle  "  is  an  imitation.     If  it  ba 
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Sect.  III.] 

chflirgeafale  witli  any  fault,  it 
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Tith  plagi 


Henry  V. 
Act  i.  BC.  2,     Westmoreland's  speech  r — 
"  They  know  joar  grace  hath  cauae,  and  means 
So  ha(h  jour  highness;  never  King  uf  England 
Had  nobles  ri<^er,''  &c. 

Doea  "grace"  mean  the  king's  own  pecnliar  domams 
and  legal  revenne,  and  "  highness  "  his  feudal  rights  in  the 
mUitaty  service  of  his  nobles  ? — I  ha^e  sometinies  thought 
it  possible  that  the  words  "  grace  "  and  "  cause  "  maj  have 
been  transposed  in  the  copying  or  printing ; — 
"  Tliey  know  your  cause  halh  grace,"  &c. 
What  Theobald  meant,  I  cannot  guess.  To  me  his  pointing 
makes  the  passage  still  more  obscure.  Perhaps  the  linH 
ought  to  be  recited  dramatically  thua  :— 

"  Thej  know  your  Grace  hath  cause,  and  means,  and  niigUt : — 
So  Aalk  joar  Highness — Derer  King  of  England 
Sad  Qohlea  richer,"  &c. 

He  breaks  ojOE  from  the  grammar  and  natural  order 
from  earnestness,  and  in  order  to  give  the  meaning  mora 
passionately. 

lb.  -  Eieter'8  speech : — 

"Yet  Ihat  is  but  a  cntBh'd  necessity." 

Perhaps  it  may  be  "  crash  "  for  "  crass  "  from  erasstis 
clumsy  ;  or  it  may  be  "  curt,"  defective,  imperfect ;  any- 
thing would  be  better  than  Warburton's  "  'scns'd,"  which 
honest  Theobald,  of  course,  adopts.  By  the  bye,  it  aoema 
clear  to  me  that  this  speech  of  Exeter's  properly  belongs  to 
iterbury,  and  was  altered  by  the  actors  for  convenience. 

Act  iv.  sc.  3.     K.  Henry's  speech  : — 


L  Act 


"  We  wonld  not  die  in  ihttt  mui'i  eomj 
That  fe«ra  hU  fellowship  to  die  wiih  u 

Should  it  not  be  "  live  "  in  the  first  line  ? 


lb.  ( 


"  Contt.  O  diablt .' 
Orl.      Ottiynew;  !e  JMir  eal  prrda,  tout  rst  perdul 
Saa.    Mori  de  nia  tie .'  aJI  is  confounded,  bII  ! 
Keproach  and  everlasting  Ehame 
Sit  mocking  in  oar  plomea; — O  ntxAaHlt  fnrlnn 


tLttdicrons  aa  these  introdactory  scraps  of  French  app* 
instantly  followed  by  good,  nervons  mother-English,  yeS 
they  are  jndicioas,  and  produce  the  impression  which  Shak- 
spere  intended, — a  sudden  feeling  struck  at  once  on  the 
ears,  as  well  as  the  eyes,  of  the  andience,  that  "  here  come 
the  French,  the  baffled  French  bmggards !  " — And  this 
will  appear  still  more  judicious,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
scanty  apparatus  of  distiuguishiug  dresses  ij 


ll 


Hennj  VL    Part  I. 
.  so.  1.     Bedford's  speech: — 


Hong  be  tbe  heavens  with  black,  jield  daj  t< 
Ctoiwn,  imporling  change  of  times  and  states, 
Bruidisb  your  crystal  tresses  ia  the  sky ; 
And  with  them  icourge  the  bad  reiolling  stars 
Thai  have  consented  unto  Henry's  death  1 
Uearj  '  the  fiiXh,  loo  famous  to  live  bag] 
Eogtaud  ne'er  loal  a  king  of  so  much  worth." 

Bead  aload  any  two  or  three  piissages  in  blank  ^ 
u  from  Shakspere's  earliest  dramas,  aa  "  Love's  Labonr'a 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet ; "  and  then  read  in  the  same 
f  this  speech,  with  especial  attention  to  the  metre ;  and 
'  Read  "  King  Henry," 


Sect.  III.]  from  English  history. 

if  you  do  not  feel  the  impossibility  of  the  latter  having 
written  by  Shakspere,^  all  I  dare  suggest  is,  that  you  may 
have  ears, — for  so  has  another  animal, — but  an  ear  you 
cannot  haye,  mejiidice. 


Richard  HI, 

This  play  should  be  contrasted  with  "  Richard  II."  Pride 
of  intellect  is  the  characteristic  of  Richard,  carried  to  the 
extent  of  even  boasting  to  his  own  mind  of  his  villany, 
whilst  others  are  present  to  feed  his  pride  of  superiority ; 
as  in  his  first  speech,  act  II.  sc.  1.  Shakspere  here,  as  in 
all  his  great  parts,  developes  in  a  tone  of  sublime  morality 
the  dreadful  consequences  of  placing  the  moral  in  subordi- 
nation to  the  mere  intellectual  being.  In  Richard  there  is 
a  predominance  of  irony,  accompanied  with  apparently 
blunt  manners  to  those  immediately  about  him,  but 
formalized  into  a  more  set  hypocrisy  towards  the  people  as 
represented  by  their  magistrates. 

'  See  Prof.  Dowden's  Arrangement  of  the  Plays,  Section  II.,  where 
•*  Henry  VI."  is  found  in  the  "  Pre-Shaksperian  Group." 


acrzc    2r  i'-j 


j.:r2S   :3r  f-:"j3   :: 


T-^T«i'N  'K'iiLvi  .^T3  ziTaz  ZTSu  icr^nnL.:!^  "Tuiir  "LI*?  izirz,"e- 

^•^^^    ^'  »fcS*         -  «"— ""^  ^~  ■"•     ^  ■      "       ■*      -^~  -  ■  ■   *—  —      -  —     _  •  .  —  -«*  ■     .^ii.' 

^-T^'-  u=-.3<:.*ii  i:«  Tv:  ze  aim^ei  i-. — 1=.  :-::z.i:z  ^'^■.:'^  ~r^ds 
,     -^x.:  ."'•Tiii-iricTi :  i-i  t::-s  rxj*:-:  :p;:i:a::e  :■:  ::.  rrr-irhr 

*.-    i--»  :ic  ^*  izipcgaibilitj  of  d-rl^ioz.  he  njikes  no 

^..R-n*--   t-l»-vTi*»   ^'^'   *^  intemedia-.e   stite.   wliio'::   I 

V-    >fe^-«  irscin^riisHed  bj  the  term,  :::::5:on,  and  have 

._^,.v7   V  C^ii^rate  its  qnalitj  and  character  bv  refe- 

^.,-..  T-  -TT  ifK.**!  State,  when  dreamirg-.     In  both  cases 

_^, »-  Q«  Ty:«  "-dre  the  imagery  to  be  unreal :  there  is 

^-^— -r  ?!*:."7'-  ^^^  ^^  more.      "Whaterer,  therefore, 

*^^  ■    -•crrptt  the  mind  from  placing  itself,  or  being 

-«i-3b]>"  --  ^^  state  in  which  the  images  haye 


^  negative  reality  for  the  auditor,  destroys  tLia  illusion, 
Sis  dramatically  improbable. 

le  prodnotioa  of  this  effect— a  sense  of  improba- 
fcty — will  depend  on  tte  degree  of  excitement  in  which 
f  mind  is  supposed  to  be,  JIany  tilings  would  be  in- 
rolerable  in  the  first  scene  of  a  play,  that  would  not  at  all 
inteiTupfc  our  enjoyment  in  the  height  of  the  interest,  when 
the  narrow  cockpit  m.ay  be  made  to  hold 


"  The  vasty  field  of  France 
Wiihin  its  wooden  O  the 
Thai  did  alfright  the  air  i 


Afiiaoo 


Again,  on  the  other  hand,  many  obvious  i 
will  be  endured,  as  belonging  to  the  ground-work  of  the 
story  rather  than  to  the  drama  itself,  iu  the  first  scenes, 
which  would  disturb  or  disentrance  us  from  all  illusion  in 
the  acme  of  our  excitement ;  as  for  instance,  Lear's  division 
of  his  kingdom,  and  the  banishment  of  Cordelia. 

But,  although  the  otiier  excellencies  of  the  drama  besides 
this  dramatic  probability,  as  unity  of  interest,  with  distinct- 
ness and  subordination  of  the  characters,  and  appropriate- 
ness of  style,  are  all,  bo  far  aa  they  tend  to  increase  the 
inward  excitement,  means  towards  accomplishing  the  chief 
end,  that  of  producing  and  supporting  this  willing  illusion, 
— yet  they  do  not  on  that  account  cease  to  be  ends  them- 
selves ;  and  we  must  remember  that,  as  such,  they  carry 
their  own  justification  with  them,  as  long  as  they  do  not 
contravene  or  inteiTupt  the  total  illusion.  It  is  not  even 
always,  or  of  necessity,  an  objection  to  them,  that  they 
prevent  the  illusion  from  rising  to  as  great  a  height  as  it 
might  otherwise  have  attained ; — it  is  enough  that  they  are 
simply  compatible  with  as  high  a  degree  of  it  as  is  requisite 
for  the  purpose.  Nay,  upon  particular  occasions,  a  palpa- 
ble improbability  may  be  hazarded  by  a  great  genius  for 
the  express  purpose  of  keeping  down  the  interest  of  a 


i 


The  "TerajBS*^* 
dram*,  in  wbii^  the  ii 
apon  fidcHty  of  porteaibtra^  or  the  d 

.  nmioiL  of  tbs  ^ementa  ^ni&tea  to^  c^ 
1  br,  the  po^  It  is  a  sgedes  of  drama  whick  owes 
no  allegiancs  to  time  or  apace,  and  in  which,  dierefmi^ 
erron  af  chnmokigyand  geographj' — oo  laortaL  sas  in  ai^ 
species — ftre  venial  ^nlts,  and  <muii  for  nothing.  It 
addresses  itaelf  raitirely  to  the  imii^iiiative  facnltj :  and 
ahhoo^  the  niadon  may  be  aaeiaied  In-  the  ^ei:t  on 
the  seuaea  of  the  complicated  scenery  and  decorations  ai 
modem  times,  ret  thia  sort  of  assiataiice  ia  diuigerons. 
Tor  the  princijvkl  and  onlj'  genuine  excttsneat  ought  to 
come  from  within, — from  the  moved  and  sympaiihetic 
imagnnation  ;  whereaa,  where  so  much  is  addressed  to  the 
mere  external  senses  of  seeing'  and  heariog,  the  spiritual 
vision  ia  apt  to  langnish,  and  the  attraction  from  without 
will  withdraw  the  mind  from  the  proper  and  only  legitimate 
interest  which  is  intended  to  spring'  from  within. 

The  romance  opens  with  a  busy  scene  admirably  appro- 
pfriate  to  the  kind  of  drama,  and  giving,  as  it  were,  the 
key-note  to  the  whole  hnrmony.  It  prepares  and  initiates 
the  excitement  required  tor  the  entire  piece,  and  yet  doea 
not  demand  anything  from  the  spectators,  which  their 
prevlona  habits  had  not  fitted  them  to  understand.  It  is 
the  bustle  of  a  t«mp{>st,  from  which  the  real  horrors  are 
nbstracted  j — therefore  it  in  poetical,  though  not  in  strict- 
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ness  natnral — (tte  distinction  to  which  I  have  so  often 
a]tudei3) — and  is  purposely  reBtrained  from  concentering 
the  iuterest  on  itself,  but  used  merely  as  an  induction  or 
tuning  for  what  is  to  follow. 

In  the  second  scene,  Proapero's  speeches,  till  theentranca 
o£  Ariel,  contain  the  finest  example  I  remember  of  retro- 
spectivB  narration  for  the  purpose  of  esciting  immediate 
interest,  and  putting  the  audience  in  possession  of  all  tho 
information  neceBsary  for  the  nrderstanding  of  the  plot.' 
Observe,  too,  the  perfect  probability  of  the  moment  chosen 
by  Prospero  (the  very  Shakspere  himself,  aa  it  were,  of 
the  tempest)  to  open  out  the  truth  to  his  daughter,  hia 
own  romantic  bearing,  and  how  completely  anything  that 
might  have  been  disagreeable  to  us  in  the  magician,  is 
reconciled  and  shaded  in  the  hnmanity  and  natural  feelings 
of  the  father.  In  the  very  first  speech  of  Miranda  the 
gimplicity  and  tenderness  of  her  character  are  at  once  laid  / 
open ;  it  would  have  been  lost  in  direct  contact  with  the  | 
agitation  of  the  first  scene.  The  opinion  once  prevailed, 
but,  happily,  is  now  abandoned,  that  Fletcher  alone  wrota 
for  women ; ' — the  truth  is,  that  with  very  few,  and  those 
partial,  exceptions,  the  female  characters  in  the  plays  o£ 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are,  when  of  the  light  kind,  not 

"Fro.  l^Iark  his  condition,  and  th'  event;  tlieci  tell  me. 

If  this  might  be  a,  brother. 
Mira,  I  should  sin. 

To  think  but  nobly  of  my  grandmotheri 
Good  wombs  have  bore  bod  sons. 
Ph).     Kow  ths  condilion,"  &c. 
Theobald  has  a  note  upon  this  passage,  and  suggests  that  ShakspEra 
piiu;ed  it  ihus!^ 

"  Pro.    Good  B'omljs  have  bore  bad  sons, — 
Now  the  condition." 
Mr,  Coleridge  writes  in  the  margin:    "I  cunnot  but   beliova  that 
Theobald  is  quite  right."— H.  N.  C. 

"  See  oonclusion  of  Lecture  VI.,  ISIl-la 


^ 
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decent ;  when  heroic,  complete  viragns.  Bnt  ia  Shakspera 
all  the  elementH  of  -womanhood  are  holy,  aad  there  ia  the 
aweet,  yet  dignified  feeling  of  all  that  contiiiitalea  society, 
i  of  ancestry  and  of  sex,  with  a  pnrity  unassailable 
by  BOphistry,  becanse  it  rests  not  in  the  analytic  proceaaea, 
but  in  that  sane  equipoise  of  the  faculties,  during  which 
the  feehngs  are  representative  of  all  past  eiperience, — not 
of  the  individual  only,  bnt  of  all  those  by  whom  she  has 
been  educated,  and  their  predecessora  even  up  to  the  first 
mother  that  lived.  Shakapere  s^w  that  the  want  of  pro- 
minence, which  Pope  notices  for  sarcaara,'  was  the  blessed 
beanty  of  the  woman's  character,  and  knew  that  it  ai-OBS 
not  from  any  deficiency,  but  from  the  more  exquisite 
harmony  of  al!  the  parts  of  the  moral  being  constituting 
one  living  total  of  head  and  heart.  He  has  drawn  it, 
indeed,  in  all  its  distinctive  energies  of  faith,  patience, 
constancy,  fortitude, — shown  in  all  of  tliem  as  following 
the  heart,  which  gives  ita  resnlts  by  a  nice  tact  and  happy 
intuition,  without  the  intervention  of  the  discursive  faculty, 
—  sees  all  things  in  and  by  the  light  of  the  affections,  and 
errs,  if  it  ever  err,  in  the  exaggerations  of  love  alone.  In 
all  the  Shaksperian  women  there  ia  essentially  the  same 
fonndation  and  principle  ;  the  diatinct  individuality  and 
variety  are  merely  the  result  of  the  modification  of  circum- 
stanees,  whether  in  Miranda  the  maiden,  in  Imogen  the 
wife,  or  in  Katharine  the  queen. 

But  to  return.  The  appeai'ance  and  characters  of  the 
super  or  ultra-natural  servants  are  finely  contrasted.  Ariel 
has  in  everything  the  airy  tint  which  gives  the  name ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Miranda  is  never  directly 
brought  into  comparison  with  Ariel,  lest  the  natural  and 
hnman  of  the  one  and  the  supernatural  of  the  other  should 
tend  to  neutralize  each  other ;  Caliban,  on  the  other  hand, 

'  See  Appandix  :  V. ;  "  Table  Talk,"  Sfp.  E7, 1830. 


is  all  earth,  all  condensed  and  gross  in  feelinga  and  images ; 
he  haa  tlie  dawnings  of  understanding  without  reason  oe 
the  moral  sense,  and  in  him,  as  in  some  bmte  animals,  this 
advance  to  the  inteliectual  facnltiea,  without  the  moral 
sense,  ia  marked  by  the  appearance  of  vice.  For  it  is  in 
the  priaaacy  of  the  moral  being  only  that  man  ia  truly 
hnmaa ;  in  Lis  intellectual  powers  he  is  certainly  ap- 
proached by  the  brutes,  and,  man's  whole  system  duly 
considered,  those  powers  canaot  be  considered  other  than 
means  to  an  end,  that  is,  to  morality. 

In  thia  scene,  as  it  proceeds,  is  displayed  the  impression 
made  by  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  on  each  other;  it  is  love 
at  first  sight  j — 

■■  %t  the  first  light 
They  haxe  changed  eyes  : " — 

and  it  appears  to  me,  that  in  all  cases  of  real  love,  it  ia  at 
one  moment  that  it  takes  place.  That  moment  may  have 
been  prepared  by  previons  esteem,  admiration,  or  even 
affection, — yet  love  seems  to  require  a  momentary  act  of 
volition,  by  which  a  tacit  bond  of  devotion  i: 
a  bond  not  to  be  thereafter  broken  without  violating  what 
shonld  be  sacred  in  our  nature.  How  finely  i 
Shaksperia 


e  contrasted  with  Dryden's  vulgar  aitera- 
ical  experi- 


the  trne 


tion  of  it,  in  which  a  mere  ludicrous  psychologic; 
ment,  bb  it  were,  is  tried — displaying  nothing  but  indelicacy 
■without  passion.      Prospevo's  inten'uption  of  the  courtship 
has  often  seemed  to  me  to  have  no  sufficient  motive;  still 
hia  alleged  reason — 


Make  the 


>o  light  winning 


is  enough  for  the  ethereal  connections  of  the  romantio 
imagination,  althongli  it  would  not  be  so  for  the  historical.' 

Fer.  Tea,  faith,  and  all  his  Lnrds,  the  Dulie  of  MUan, 
And  his  brme  son,  being  twain." 
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TLb  whole  courting  scene,  indeed,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  act,  between  the  lovers  is  a  masterpiece ;  and  the 
first  dawn  of  disobedience  in  the  mind  of  Miranda  to  the 
command  of  her  father  is  very  finely  drawn  bo  as  to  seem, 
the  working  of  the  Scriptnral  command  Thou  sJinZt  leave 
father  and  mother,  &c.  0  !  with  what  exquisite  purity  this 
scene  is  conceived  and  executed !  Shakspere  may  Gome- 
timea  be  gross,  but  I  boldly  say  that  he  is  always  moi-al 
and  m.ode3t.  Alaa !  in  this  our  day  det-ency  of  manners 
is  preserved  at  the  expense  of  morality  of  heart  and  deli- 
cacies for  vice  are  allowed,  whilst  grossness  against  it  is 
hypocritically,  or  at  least  morbidly,  condemned. 

In  this  play  are  admii-ably  sketched  the  vices  generallv 
accompanying  a  low  degree  of  civilization  ;  and  in  the  first 
scene  of  the  second  act  Shakspere  has,  as  in  many  other 
places,  shown  the  tendency  in  bad  men  to  indulge  in  scorn 
and  contemptuous  expressions,  as  a  mode  of  getting  rid  of 
their  own  uneasy  feelings  of  inferiority  to  the  good,  and 
also,  by  making  the  good  ridiculons,  of  rendering  the  tran- 
sition of  others  to  wickednesB  easy.  Shakspere  never  puts 
habitual  scorn  into  the  months  of  other  than  bad  men,  as 
here  in  the  instances  of  Antonio  and  Sebastian.'  The 
scene  of  the  intended  as.taseination  of  Alonzo  and  Gonzalo 
is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  scene  between  Macbeth  and 
his  lady,  only  pitched  in  a  lower  key  throughout,  as  de- 
signed to  be  frustrated  and  concealed,  and  exhibiting  the 

Tbeobald  remarks  that  nobody  nns  lost  in  the  nTech  ;  and  yet  tbat  no 
mvh  cliaractEr  is  inlroiiuced  ia  the  fable,  aa  the  Duke  of  Milan's  Bon. 
blr.  C.  notes :  "  Must  not  1^'erdinaiid  hare  believed  he  was  loat  in  the 
fleet  tbat  ihe  tempest  scattered  ?  "~H.  N.  C. 

'  "  Observe  the  line  humanity  of  Bhakapere  in  tbat  hia  oneerera  are  all 
iTorthleBi  tilliiina.  Ton  cunning  tu  attauh  value  to  letf-praiie,  aniJ 
unable  to  obtain  approval  from  those  wbom  they  are  compelled  to 
respect,  tbey  propitiate  their  own  lelf-love  by  disparaging  and  lowering 
Diberi."— S,  T.  C.  in  "Allsop'a  Rflcollectians."  See  notes  on  ■'  Othello," 
Act.  ii.  K.  1,  and  Appendix :  V.  j  Apr.  5,  1833. 
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same  profound  management  in  the  manner  of  familiarizing 
&  mind,  not  immediately  recipient,  to  the  suggeBti 
gnilt,  by  aasociating  the  proposed  crime  with  eomething 
ludicrona  or  out  of  place, — sometbing'  not  habitually  matter 
of  reverence.  By  this  kind  of  eophlBtry  the  imagination 
and  fancy  are  first  bribed  to  contemplate  the  suggested 
act,  and  at  length  to  become  acquainted  with  it.  Observe 
how  the  efiect  of  this  scene  is  heightened  by  contrast  with 
another  counterpart  of  it  in  low  life,— that  between  the 
conspirators  Stephano,  Caliban,  and  Trinculo  in  the  second 
ecene  oE  the  third  act,  in  which  there  are  the  same  essential 
characteristics. 

In  thia  play  and  in  this  scene  of  it  are  also  shown  the 
springs  of  the  vulgar  in  politics, — of  that  kind  of  politics 
which  is  inwoven  with  human  nature.  In  hie  treatment 
of  this  subject,  wherever  it  occnrs,  Shakspere  is  quite 
peculiar.  In  other  writers  we  find  the  particular  opinions 
of  the  individaal ;  in  Massinger  it  is  rank  republicanism  ; 
in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  even  jure  divino  principles  are 
carried  to  excess ; — but  Shakspere  never  promulgates  any 
party  tenets.  He  is  always  the  philosopher  and  the 
moralist,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a  profound  veneration 
for  all  the  established  institutions  of  society,  and  for  those 
classes  which  form  the  permanent  elements  of  the  state — 
especially  never  introducing  a  professional  character,  as 
such,  otherwise  than  as  respectable.  If  he  must  have  any 
name,  be  should  be  styled  a  philosophical  aristocrat,'  de- 

'  Mbj  we  venture  to  pat  Just  one  piece  of  new  doth  on  aa  old 
^rmenC  1 

"  Thon  bIwbjs,  and,  of  course,  a«  the  superbest,  poetin  cnlmination. 
expression  »f  Fcudsligm,  tha  Shnksperian  drimiaB,  in  (lie  attituiies, 
dialogue, choractera,  kc,  of  Ihe  princes,  lords  and  gentlemen,  ibe  per- 
vitding  atmosphere,  tbe  implied  and  expressed  standard  of  mantierg, 
the  high  pore  and  proud  Elomach,  tlie  regal  embroiHerj  of  style.  Sic." — 
Walt  Whitman,  "Democratic  Vistan,"  1S:0. 


lighting  in  those  hereditary  institntions  which  hare  a 
tendency  to  bind  one  age  to  another,  and  in  that  distinc- 
tion of  ranks,  of  which,  although  few  may  be  in  possession, 
all  enjoy  the  advantagea.  Hence,  again,  yon  will  observe 
the  good  natnre  with  which,  he  seems  always  to  make  sport 
with  the  passions  and  follies  of  a  mob,  as  with  an  iirationaJ 
animal.'  He  ia  never  angry  with  it,  bnt  hugely  content 
with  holding'  up  its  absurdities  to  its  face ;  and  sometimes 
you  may  trace  a  tone  of  almost  affectionate  superiority, 
something  like  that  in  which  a  father  speaks  of  the  rogue- 
ries of  a  child.  See  the  good-humoured  way  in  which  ta 
describes  Stephano  passing  from  the  most  licentious 
freedom  to  absolute  despotism,  over  Trincnlo  and  Caliban. 
The  truth  ia,  Shakspere'a  characters  are  all  genera  intensely 
individaalized  ;  the  results  of  meditation,  of  which  obser- 
vation snpplied  the  drapery  and  the  colours  necessary  to 
combine  them  with  each  other.  He  had  virtually  snrveyed 
all  the  great  component  powers  and  impulses  of  human 
Datnre,— had  seen  that  their  different  combinations  and 
subordinations  were  in  fact  the  individnalizers  of  men,  and 
showed  how  their  harmony  was  produced  by  reciprocal 
disproportions  of  excess  or  deficiency.  The  language  in 
which  these  truths  are  expressed  was  not  drawn  from  any 
set  fashion,  bat  from  the  profoundest  depths  of  his  moral 
being,  and  is  therefore  for  all  ages. 


Love's  Labour's  Lost, 

The  characters  in  this  play  are  either  impersonated  out 
of  Shakspere'a  own  multiformity  by  imaginative  self- 
position,  or  oat  of  sneh  as  a  country  town  and  a  school- 
hoy's  observation  might  supply,^the  curate,  the  school- 
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master,  the  Armado  (who  even  in  my  time  was  not  estinot 
in  the  cheaper  inns  of  North  Wales),  and  so  on.  The 
satire  is  chiefly  on  follies  of  words.  Biron  and  Rosaline 
are  evidently  the  pre-esistent  state  of  Benedick  and  Beatrice, 
and  so,  perhaps,  is  Boyet  of  Lafen,  and  Costard  of  the 
Tapster  in  "  Weasnre  for  Measure;"  and  the  frequency  of 
tile  rhymes,  the  sweetness  as  well  as  the  smoothness  of  the 
metre,  and  the  nnmher  of  acnte  and  fancifully  illustrated 
aphorisms,  are  all  as  they  ought  to  be  in  a  poet's  youth, 
Tme  genius  begins  by  generalizing  and  condensing;  it 
ends  in  realizing   and   eapandiog.      It  first   collects  the 

Tefc  if  this  juTenile  drama  had  been  the  only  one  extant 
o£  our  Shakspere,  and  we  possessed  the  tradition  only  of 
his  riper  works,  or  accounts  of  them  in  writers  who  had 
not  even  mentioned  this  play, — how  many  of  Shakspere's 
characteristic  features  might  we  not  still  have  discoTered 
in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  though  as  in  a  portrait  taken 
of  him  in  his  boyhood. 

I  can  never  sufficiently  admire  the  wonderful  activity  of 
thought  throughout  the  whole  of  the  first  scene  of  the  play, 
rendered  natural,  as  it  ia,  by  the  choice  of  the  characters, 
and  the  whimsical  determination  on  which  the  drama  ia 
foanded.  A  whimsical  determination  certainly  ;— yet  not^ 
altogether  so  very  improbahle  to  those  who  are  conversant 
in  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  with  their  Courts  of 
Love,  and  all  that  lighter  drapery  of  chivalry,  which 
engaged  even  mighty  kings  with  a  sort  of  serio-comic 
interest,  and  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  occupied  more 
completely  the  smaller  princes,  at  a  time  when  the  noble's 
or  prince's  court  contained  the  only  theatre  of  the  domain 
or  principality.  This  sort  of  story,  too,  was  admirably 
suited  to  Shakspere's  times,  when  the  English  court  was 
atill  the  foster-mother  of  the  state  and  the  rouses  ;  and 
when,  in  consequence,  the  coui+iers,  and  men  of  rank  and 
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fashion,  afEected  a,  display  of  wit,  point,  and  sententions 
obBeryation,  that  would  be  deemed  intolerable  at  present, — 
bat  in  which  a,  hundred  years  of  controversy,  involving 
every  great  political,  and  every  dear  domestic,  interest,  had 
trained  all  but  the  lowest  classes  to  participate.  Add  to 
this  the  very  style  of  the  sermons  of  the  time,  and  the  . 
eagerness  of  the  Protestants  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
long  nnd  frequent  preaching,  and  it  will  be  fonnd  that, 
from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  abdication  of  James 
II.  no  country  ever  received  such  a  national  education  as 
England. 

Hence  the  comic  matter  chosen  in  the  first  instance  is  a 
ridiculous  imitation  or  apevy  of  this  constant  striving  after 
logical  precision,  and  subtle  opposition  of  thoughts,  together 
with  a  making  the  most  of  every  conception  or  image,  by 
expressing  it  under  the  least  expected  property  belonging 
to  it,  and  this,  again,  rendered  specially  absnrd  by  being 
applied  to  the  most  current  subjects  and  occurrences.  The 
phrases  and  modes  of  combination  in  argument  were 
caught  by  the  most  ignorant  from  the  custom  of  the  age, 
and  their  ridiculous  misapplication  of  them  is  most 
amusingly  exhibited  in  Costard;  whilst  examples  suited 
only  to  the  gravest  propositions  and  impersonations,  or 
apostrophes  to  abstract  thoughts  impersonated,  which  are 
in  fact  the  natural  language  only  of  the  most  vehement 
agitations  of  the  mind,  are  adopted  by  the  coxcombry  of 
Armado  as  mere  artifices  of  ornament. 

The  same  kind  of  intellectual  action  is  exhibited  in  a 
more  serious  and  elevated  strain  in  many  other  parts  of 
this  play.  Biron'a  speech  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  act  is 
an  excellent  specimen  of  it.  It  is  logic  clothed  in  rhetoric  ; 
— but  observe  how  Shakspere,  in  his  two-fold  being  of 
poet  and  philosopher,  avails  himself  of  it  to  convey  pro- 
found truths  in  the  most  lively  images, — the  wholp  remain- 
ing faithful  to  the  character  supposed  to  utter  the  lines, 
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and  the    eipreasions    themselves    constitntiug   a,  1 

development  of  that  cliaracter; — 

"  Other  slow  arts  enlirplj  keep  ihe  brain : 
And  therefore  finding  barren  praotisers, 
Scarce  shew  a  harvest  of  their  heavy  toil : 
But  love,  fint  learned  in  a  lady'd  eyes, 
Livei  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain  ; 
Bat,  with  the  motion  of  all  etementa, 
ConrsBB  aa  swift  as  thonght  in  every  power ; 
And  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power, 
Abote  their  functions  and  their  uffiuea. 
It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye, 
A  lover's  eyes  wUl  gaze  an  eagle  blind ; 

rA  lover'a  ear  will  hear  the  iowest  sound. 
When  the  suspicions  tread  of  theft  is  slopp'd : 
Lore's  feeling  is  more  soft  and  sensible. 
Than  are  the  tendnr  horna  of  i;ockIed  snails ; 
Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  groBS  in  tnstej 
For  valour,  is  not  love  a  Hercnlea, 
Still  climbing  trees  in  ttie  Hesperides  ? 
Subtle  as  Sphinx;  as  sweet  and  musical 
As  bright  Apollo's  lulB,  atrnng  with  hia  hair; 
And  when  iove  Hpeaka,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 
Makes'  heaven  drowsy  with  the  liarmony, 
Never  durat  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write, 
Until  his  ink  were  temper'd  with  love's  sighs  3 
O,  theii  his  linea  would  ravish  savage  ears, 
And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  hnmility. 
From  women's  eyes  tikis  doctrine  I  derive  : 
They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  Sre ; 
They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  academes. 
That  shew,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world ; 
Else,  none  at  all  in  aught  proves  excellent. 
Then  fools  you  were  these  women  to  forswear ; 
Or,  keeping  what  ia  sworn,  you  will  prove  fools. 
For  wisdom's  sake,  a  word  that  all  men  love ; 
Or  for  lore's  sake,  a  word  that  loves  all  men  ; 
Or  for  men's  sake,  the  authors  of  these  women ; 
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Or  women's  sake,  by  whom  we  men  are  men ; 

Let  na  once  lose  our  oatlis,  to  tiiiil  ourselves, 

Ur  else  we  lose  ourselvea  to  keep  our  oatlis  :  ■ 

It  is  religion,  to  be  thus  foraworn  :  ^^M 

For  chitrity  itself  flillils  the  taw ;  ^H 

And  who  can  aaver  loi^e  from  chnrity  ?  " —  ^M 

This  is  quite  o,  Btudy; — sometimes  you  see  ttis  yonthful 
god  of  poetry  connecting  disparate  thoughts  purely  by 
means  of  resemblaaces  in  the  words  eipresaiag  them, — a 
thing  in  character  in  lighter  comedy,  especially  of  that 
kind  in  which  Shakspere  delights,  namely,  the  purposed 
display  of  wit,  though  sometimes,  too,  diafignriug  hia 
grayer  scenes  ; — but  more  often  you  may  see  him  doubling 
the  natural  connection  or  order  of  logical  consequence  in 
the  thoughts  by  the  introduction  of  an  artificial  and  sought 
for  resemblance  in  the  words,  e^,  for  instance,  in  the  third 
line  of  the  play, — 

"  And  then  grace  ej  in  the  disgrace  of  death  j "  ' — 
this  being  a  figure  often  having  its  force  and  propriety,  as 
justified  by  the  law  of  passion,  which,  inducing  in  the 
mind  an  unusual  activity,  seeks  for  means  to  waste  its 
superfluity, — when  in  the  highest  degree — in  lyrio  repe- 
titions and  snblime  tautology — (at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell, 
he  lay  down;  at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell;  where  he  bowed, 
there  he  fell  down  dead), — and,  in  lower  degreea,  in  making 
the  words  themselves  the  Buhjects  and  materials  of  that 
surplus  action,  and  for  the  same  cause  that  agitates  onr 
limbs,  and  forces  our  very  gestures  into  a  tempest  in  states 
of  high  excitement. 

'  See  "  Richard  H.,"  quoted   in  Lecture  XII.,  in  the  Lectures  of 
lSll-12: 

"  Take  not,  good  couein,  farther  than  jou  should, 
Lost  JOU  miitake ; " 
and  the  poem  in  Lecture  IX.,  assigned  to  Milton: 
"  By  a  crab-like  way 
Time  post  made  pastime." 


The  mere  style  of  narration  in"  Love's  Labour's  Lo8t,"  like 
that  of  ^geon  in  the  first  scene  of  the  "  Comedy  of  Errors," 
and  of  the  Captain  in  tie  eecond  scene  of  "Macbeth," 
seems  imitated  with  its  defects  and  its  beauties  from  Sir 
Philip  Sidney ;  whose  "Arcadia,"  thoagh  not  then  published, 
was  already  well  known  in  manuscript  copies,  and  could 
hardly  have  escaped  the  notice  and  admiration  of  Shak- 
,  epere  as  the  friend  and  client  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton. 
The  chief  defect  consists  in  the  parentheses  and  parenthetic 
thoughts  and  descriptions,  suited  neither  to  the  passion  of 
the  speaker,  nor  the  purpose  of  the  person  to  whom  (he 
information  is  to  be  given,  bat  manifestly  betraying  the 
author  himself, — not  by  way  of  continuous  undersong,  but 
— palpably,  and  so  as  to  show  themselves  addressed  to  the 
general  reader.  However,  it  is  not  unimportant  to  notice 
how  strong  a  presumption  the  diction  and  allusions  of  this 
play  afford,  that,  though  Shakspere's  acquirements  in  the 
dead  languages  might  not  be  such  as  we  suppose  in  a 
teamed  education,  his  habits  had,  nevertheless,  been 
scholastic,  and  those  of  a  student.  For  a  young  author's 
first  work  almost  always  bespeaks  his  recent  pursuits,  and 
hia  first  observations  of  life  are  either  drawn  from,  the 
immediate  employtaents  of  his  youth,  and  from  the  charac- 
ters and  images  most  deeply  impressed  on  his  mind  in  the 
situations  in  which  those  employments  had  placed  him ; 
— or  else  they  are  fixed  on  such  objects  and  occairences  in 
the  world,  as  are  easily  connected  with,  and  seem  to  hear 
upon,  his  studies  and  the  hitherto  exclusive  subjects  of  his 
meditation.  Just  as  Bon  Jonson,  who  applied  himself  to 
the  drama  after  having  served  in  Flanders,  fills  hia  earliest 
plays  with  true  or  pretended  soldiers,  the  wrongs  and 
neglects  of  the  former,  and  the  absurd  boasts  and  knavery 
of  their  counterfeits.  So  Lessing'a  first  comedies  are 
placed  in  the  universities,  and  consist  of  events  and  charac- 
ters conceivable  in  an  academic  life. 


I  will  only  further  remftrk  the  sweet  and  tempered 
gravity,  with  which  Shakspere  in  the  end  draws  the  only 
fitting  moral  which  such  &  drama  afforded.  Here  Rosaline 
rises  up  to  the  fall  height  of  Beatrice  : — 

'■  Soe.  Oft  httie  1  heard  of  joa,  my  lord  Biron, 
Before  I  saw  you,  and  the  world's  large  tongue 
Proclaims  yon  for  a  man  replete  with  mocks  ; 
Full  of  comparisons,  and  wimndiog  flouts. 
Which  you  on  nil  eatales  will  execuW 
That  lia  within  the  mercy  of  your  wit : 
To  weed  this  wormwood  from  your  fmitrnl  brain. 
And  therewithal,  to  win  tan,  if  you  please, 
(Wilhout  the  which  I  am  not  to  be  won,) 
Yon  shall  ihia  twelvemonth  term  from  day  to  day 
Visit  the  speechless  sink,  and  etilt  converse 
With  groauiog  wretches ;  and  your  talk  '  shall  be. 
With  all  the  fierce  endeavour  of  your  wit. 
To  enforce  the  pained  impotent  to  smile. 

Hiren.  To  move  wild  laughter  in  the  thi-oat  of  death  ? 
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Mirth  cannot  move  a  soul  in  agouy. 

Bos.  Why,  [hat's  the  way  to  choke  a,  gihiug  spirit, 
Whose  inflaence  is  begot  of  that  loose  grace, 
Which  Bballaw  laaghing  hearers  give  to  fools: 
A  jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 
Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 
Of  him  that  maliesit;  then,  if  sickly  ears, 
Deaf 'd  with  the  clttmors  of  their  own  dear  groans. 
Will  hear  your  idle  scorne,  continue  llien. 
And  I  will  have  yon,  and  that  fault  withal ; 
Bnt,  if  they  will  not,  throw  anay  that  spirit. 
And  I  shall  find  you  empty  of  that  fault. 
Bight  joyful  of  your  reformation." 

Act  V.  BC.  2.     In  Biron's  epeech  to  the  Princesa  j 
— and,  therefore,  like  the  eye. 
Full  of  stTOyiiig  '  shapes,  of  habits,  and  of  forms — 


'  Bead  "task." 

'  So,  1st  Ful.    The  Globe  Shak.  reads  "  strange."     We  quote  the 
Globe  edition  of  Shakspere,  as  a  fair  average  indication  c " 


ication  of  the  wm.      I 
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Eitber  read  stray,  which.  I  prefer; 
the  preceding  lines, — 


:  throw  full  back  to 


"like  the  eye,  fall 
Of  straying  shapes,"  &c 


"  Biron.  And  whal  to  me,  my  lore  7  and  what  to  me  ? 

Sbi,  Ton  mnat  be  purged  loo,  your  sins  are  raDk;' 
Tou  are  attMQt  with  fault'  and  perjury  : 
Therefore,  if  you  my  favour  mean  to  get, 
A  twelvemonth  shall  yon  spend,  and  neier  rest, 
But  seek  the  weary  beds  of  people  sitk." 

There  can  be  no  donbt,  indeed,  about  the  propriety  of 
expnngirig  this  speech  of  Rosaline's  ;  it  boUs  the  very  page 
that  retains  it.  But  I  do  not  agree  with  Warhnrton  and 
others  in  striking  out  the  preceding  line  aleo.  It  is  quite 
in  Biron'e  character ;  and  Rosaline  not  answering  it  imme- 
diately, Dumain  takes  up  the  question  tor  bim,  and,  after 
he  and  LongaTille  are  answered,  Biron,  with  evident  pro- 
priety, sayH  ; — 


umyo- 


"&c' 


llidsummer  Night's  Dream. 
Act.  i.  Bc.  1. 

"  Her.  O  crosB !  loo  high  to  be  enlhraird  lo  low— 
Zt/i.  Or  else  misgraffed,  in  respect  of  yearsf 
Her.  O  spile !  too  old  to  be  engaged  to  young — 
Lj/t.  Or  else  it  stood  upon  (be  choice  of  friends ; 
Her.  O  hell !  to  chuae  love  by  anotlkar's  eye  I " 

There  is  no  authority  for  any  alteration  ; — but  I  nt 

I  "  Ettck'd,"  lat  Fal.  and  Globe  Ed. 
'  "Faults,"  Isl  Fol.  and  Globe  Ed. 
»  Bead 

"  Slu'liea,  my  lady  7     Mistress,  look  on  me." 


The  last  words  bb  sustaining'  the  rhyme,  must  be  con- 
sidered, aa  in  fact  they  are,  trochees  in  time. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  some  correct  eiamples  in 
English  of  the  principal  metrical  feet : — 

Pyrrhic  or  Dibrach,  u  u  =  Mdp,  spirit. 

Tribrach,  u  u  u  =  jiBfeady,  hastily  pronounced. 

lambns  u  —  =  d^Ufjlit. 

Trochee,  —  u  =  lightly,  i 

Spondee,  ■—  —  =  God  spake. 

The  paucity  of  spondees  in  single  words  in  English  and, 
indeed,  in  the  modern  languages  in  general,  makes,  per- 
haps, tbe  greatest  disttuction,  metrically  conaidered,  be- 
tween them  and  the  Greek  and  Latin. 

Dactyl,  —  u  u  =  merrnp. 

Anaptest,  u  o  —  =  fl  prSpos,  or  the  first  three  syllablcB 

of  cirimony. 
Amphibrachys,  u  —  u  =  dilightfSl. 
Amphimacer,  —  d  —  =  ovir  hill. 

Antibacohins,  u =  iAK  Lord  Odd. 

Bacchius, u  =  mivellpn. 

MoiosBUB, ■=  John  James  Jonet. 

These  simple  feet  may  HufSce  for  understanding  the  metres 
of  Shakapere,  for  the  greater  part  at  least ; — but  Milton 
cannot  be  made  harmoniously  intelligible  without  the  com- 
posite feet,  the  Ionics,  Pteons,  and  Epitrites. 

lb.    Titania'a  speech : — (Theobald  adopting  Warburton'a 
reading) 


"  Which  she,  with  prally  and  with  swimming  gnit 
Follying '  fher  womb  then  rieh  with  tay  joung  squire) 
Would  iautate,"  &c. 


r  Shakspei 


Ob  !  oil !  Heaven  have  mercy  on  [ 
on  Mr.  Warburton's  mind's  eye  ! 
Act  T.  Bc.  1.     Theseus'  speech  :- 

"  And  what  poor  [willing]  dnt  j 
Koble  respect  takes  it  in  might. 

To  my  ears  it  would  read  far  m 

"  And  what  poor  duty  ci 
!Noble  respect,"  &c. 


"Puci.  Now  the  hungry  lion  mavs, 
And  the  wglf  behowis  the 
Whilst  the  heavy  plonghman 
All  with  waary  task  forcdc 

Very  Ann.crcoa  in  perfectness,  proportion,  grace, 
spontaneity !  So  far  it  is  Greek  ; — but  then  add,  0  1  what 
wealth,  what  wild  ranging,  and  yet  what  compression  and 
condensation  of,  English  fancy  !  In  truth,  there  is  nothing 
in  Anacreon  more  perfect  than  these  thirty  lines,  or  half  so 
rich  and  imaginative.     They  form  a  speckless  diamond. 


Comedy  of  Errort. 

The  myi-iad-minded  man,  our,  and  all  men's,  Shaksperc, 
has  in  this  piece  presented  us  with  a  legitimate  farce  in 
exactest  consonance  with  the  philosophical  principlae  and 
character  of  farce,  as  distinguished  from  comedy  and  from 

'  For  "  following," 

»  l8l  Fd.  and  Globe  Ed.  :— 

"  And  what  poor  duty  cannot  do,  nable  respect 

Takes  it  in  might,  not  merit." 


FLATS  aF  BSAXSFEBE. 

entertainnienta.  A  proper  farce  is  mainly  distingaislied 
from  comedy  by  the  licenae  allowed,  and.  even  required,  in 
the  fable,  in  order  to  produce  Btrange  and  laughable  sitna- 
tioDB.  The  story  need  not  be  probable,  it  is  enough  that  it 
is  possible.  A  comedy  would  acarely  allow  even  the  two 
Antipholusea ;  because,  although  there  have  been  instances 
of  almost  indiatingniahable  likeness  in  two  persons,  yet 
these  are  mere  iudividnal  accidents,  casus  Itidentis  naturce, 
and  the  t'erwm  will  not  eicuse  tbe  inverisimile.  But  farce 
dares  add  the  two  Dromioa,  and  ia  justified  in  so  doing  by 
the  laws  of  its  end  and  constitution.  In  a  word,  farces 
commence  in  a  postulate,  which  must  be  granted. 


"  OH.    What,  boy  [ 
Orla.  Come,  come,  elder  brother,  yon  are  too  young  in  this. 
Oli.     Wilt  thoa  lay  hands  on  me,  villain  ?  " 

There  is  a  beauty  here.  The  word  "  boy "  naturally 
provokes  and  awakens  ia  Orlando  the  sense  of  his  manly  ■ 
powers ;  and  with  the  retort  of  "  elder  brother,"  he  grasps 
him  with  firm  hands,  and  makes  him  feel  he  is  no  boy.  ) 

lb. 

"  Oli.  Facewril,  good  Charleg. — Now  will  I  stir  this  gnmeatcr :  I  hope, 
1  shall  see  an  end  of  him ;  for  my  Boul,  yet  1  know  not  H'hy,  hal«B 
nothing  more  than  him.'  Yet  he's  gentle;  never  achool'd,  and  jet 
learn'd;  full  of  noble  decide;  of  all  aurla  enchantinglj  belotedt  snil, 
indeed,  so  mncb  in  tbe  heart  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  my  own 
people,  who  best  know  him,  that  I  am  altogether  misprized  :  bat  it 
shall  nut  be  ao  long ;  this  wrestler  shall  olenr  all." 

)  one  of  the  most  nn- 


Thia  has  always  appeared  to  i 
'  An  attempt  to  improve  Shakspcre's  Engli^th. 


The  c 
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Sliaksperian  apeeohes  in  all  tlie  genuine  works  of  our  poet; 
yet  I  sfaonld  be  nothing  surprised,  and.  greatly  pleased,  to 
jfind  it  hereafter  a  fresh  beauty,  as  lias  so  often  happened 
to  mo  with  other  supposed  defects  of  great  men.     1810. 

It  is  too  venturous  to  charge  a  passage  in  Sliakspere 
with  want  of  truth  to  nature ;  and  yet  at  first  sight  this 
speech  of  Oliver's  espresaes  truths,  which  it  seems  almost 
im.posBible  that  any  mind  should  so  distinctly,  so  livelily, 
and  so  voluntarily,  have  presented  to  itself,  in  connection 
with  feelings  and  intentions  so  malignant,  and  so  contrary 
to  those  which  the  qnalities  expressed  would  naturally 
have  called  forth.  But  I  dare  not  say  that  this  seeming^ 
unnaturalness  is  not  in  the  nature  of  an  abused  wilfnlness, 
when  united  with  a  strong  intellect.  In  such  charactera 
there  is  sometimes  a  gloomy  self-gratiScation  in  making 
the  absoluteness  of  the  will  (_sit  pro  ratione  vohinta*  I) 
evident  to  themselves  by  setting  the  reason  and  the  con- 
science in  fall  array  against  it.     1816. 

lb.  BC.  2. 

"  Cslitt.  If  you  saw  yourself  with  your  eyea,  or  knew  yourself  with 
ytmr  jadgment,  the  fear  of  your  adventure  would  counsel  you  u. 
equal  enterprise," 

Surely  it  should  be  "  our  eyes  "  and  "  our  judgmer 
lb.  BC.  3. 

"  Cel.  But  ia  all  this  for  your  father  7 
Sat.  No,  Boroe  of  it  is  for  my  chil£i  father." 

Theobald  restores  this  as  the  reading  of  the  older  editions. 
It  may  be  so ;  but  who  can  doubt  that  it  is  a  mistake  for 
"  my  father's  child,"  meaning  herself  ?  According  to 
Theobald's  note,  a  most  indelicate  anticipation  is  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Bosahnd  without  reason  ; — and  besides,  what 
a  strange  thought,  and  how  out  of  place,  and  unintelligible  ! 

Act  iv.  sc.  2. 


I  question  whethep  there  exists  a  parallel  instance  of  a 
phrase,  that  like  this  of  "  horna  "  ia  universal  in  all  lan- 
guages, and  yet  for  which  no  one  has  discovered  even  a 
plana  ible  origin. 


Twelfth  Night. 


Act  i,  8C.  1.     Dake'a 


Tliat  it 
Warbnrton's  alteration  of  is  into  ii 
may  very  well  be  interpreted  "eiclasive  afiection,"  or 
"passionate  preference."  Thos,  bird-fanciers,  gentlemen 
of  the  fancy,  that  ia,  amateurs  of  boxing,  &.c.  The  play  of 
asaimilation, — the  moaning  one  sense  chiefly,  and  yet  keep- 
ing both  senses  in  view,  is  perfectly  Shaksperian. 
Act.  ii.  EC.  3.  Sir  Andrew's  speech : — 
An  explanatory  note  on  Figrogromitus  would  have  been 
more  acceptable  than  Theobald's  grand  discovery  that 
"lemon."  ought  to  be  "leman." 

lb.      Sir    Toby's    speech:     (Warhurton's  note  on  the 
c  philosophy.) 

\e  the  nigbt-owi  in  a  catch,  thai  will  draw  three  soula 


Peripatetic 
"  Shall  w 


0  genuine,  and  inimitable  (at  least  I  hope  bo)  War- 
bnrton  !  This  note  o£  thine,  if  but  one  in  five  millions, 
would  be  half  a  one  too  much. 


le  faToor  (hat  it  Iotbi  ; 


And  yet  Viola  waa  to  have  been  presented  to  Oraino  as  a 
ennuch  ! — Act  i.  8C.  2.  Viola's  speech.  Either  she  forgot 
this,  or  else  she  had  altered  her  plan. 


■■  f'io. 


4 


n  from  us  hy  '  can,  yet  peace." 


is  but  a  chciKTi!  glove  to  a  good  nit."  (Tlieobald'i 


After  the  first  line  (of  which  the  last  five  wordg  slionld  be 
Spoken  with,  and  drop  down  in,  a  deep  sigh)  the  actress 
onght  to  make  a  panse ;  and  then  start  afresh,  from  the 
activity  of  thought,  bom  of  suppressed  feelings,  and  which 
thonght  had  accumulated  during  the  brief  interval,  as  vital 
heat  under  the  skin  daring  a  dip  in  cold  water. 

lb.  flc.  5. 

"  Fabian.  Though  oi 
Perhaps,  "  cables," 

Act.  iii.  sc.  1. 

"  Clowt.  A  Benleuce 

Theobald's  etymology  of  "cheveril"  is,  of  ccrarse,  quite 
right ;— but  he  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  there  were 
no  snch  things  as  gloves  of  chicken-skin.  They  were  at 
one  time  a  niain  article  in  chii'ocosmetics. 

Act.  V.  sc.  1.     Clown's  speech  : — 

"  So  that,  eoneliirioni  la  he  a>  kiasa,  if  your  four  nogntivea  make  your 
two  affirmalives,  why,  then,  the  worse  for  my  friends,  and  the  better 
for  my  foes." 

(Warburton  reads  "  conclusion  to  be  asked,  is.") 
Surely  Warbitrton  could  never  have  wooed  by  kisses  and 
won,  or  he  would  not  have  flounder-flatted  bo  just  and 
bamorous,  nor  less  pleasing  than  humorous,  an  image  into 
'  Kcad" 
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BO  profound  a  nitiUty.  In  the  name  of  love  and  wonder, 
do  not  four  kisses  make  a  double  affirmative  ?  Tlie 
humour  lies  in  the  whispered  "Ifo!"  and  the  inviting 
"  Don't!"  with  whicli  the  maiden's  kisses  are  accompanied, 
and  thence  compared  to  negatives,  which  by  repetition 
const itirte  an  affirmative. 


AtVa  Well  that  Ends  Well 


"  Count.  If  the  living  be  eoemy  to  the  grief,  the  excess  tniikes  it  aoua 
mortal. 

Beii.  Madam,  I dtsin  yottr  holy  fn'uhes. 
Laf.  Bom  tmdertland  ici  that !  " 

Bertram  ami   Lafen,   I  ima^ne,  both  speak  together, — 
Lafen  referring  to  the  Conntess'a  rather  obscure  remark. 
Act  ii  BC.  1.     (Warburton'a  note.) 

"King.  —  let  higher  Italy 

(Those  'haled,  tliat  inherit  bm  the  fall 
Of  the  last  monarchy)  see,  that  you  eome 
Not  to  woo  honor,  but  to  wed  it." 

It  would  be,  I  own,  an  audacious  and  cnjnstifiable 
change  of  the  text ;  but  yet,  as  a  mere  conjectare,  I  yen-  ■ 
tnre  to  euggest  "bastards,"  for  "'bated."  Aa  it  stands, 
in  spite  of  Warbnrton's  note  I  can  make  little  or  nothing 
of  it.  Why  should  the  king  except  the  then  most  illus- 
trioua  states,  which,  aa  being  republics,  were  the  more 
truly  inheritors  of  the  Roman  grandeur  ? — "With  my  con- 
jecture, the  sense  would  be ; — "  let  higher,  or  the  more 
northern  part  of  Italy — (unless  "  higher  "  be  a  corruption 
for  "  hir'd," — the  metre  seeming  to  demand  a  monosyllable) 
(those  bastards  that  inherit  the  infamy  only  of  their 
fathers)  see,  &o."  The  following  "  woo  "  and  "  wed  "  are 
BO  far  confirmatire  as  they  indicate  Sliaksper 


connection  by   nnmarked 
some  preceding  metaphor.     1 
style  80  pecnliarly  vital  and 
girla  of  Italy"  atrengtLt 


of  association  : 
is  it  13  which  makes  hia 
rganic.  Likewise  "those 
The  absurdity  of 


Warburton's  gloss,  which  represents  the  king  caUing  Italy 
enperior,  and  then  excepting  the  only  part  the  lords  were 
going  to  visit,  mnst  strike  every  one. 


"  Laf.  Tbej  Stty,  miracles  are  past ;  and  ■ 
persona   to    make   modera    and    familiar, 
cameless." 


ve  our  philoiophiosl 
.    Eupernaturml   and 


Shakapere,  inspired,  as  it  might  seem,  with  all  know- 
ledge, here  nsea  the  word  "  canseleas  "  in  its  strict  philo- 
Bophical  sense ; — cause  being  traly  predicable  only  of 
phenomena,  that  is,  things  natnral,  and  not  of  noiimena,  or 
things  snpernatTiral. 
Act.  iii.  sc.  5. 

"  Dia.  The  Count  Rouaillon  : — know  you  such  a  one  ? 
H£l.  But  by  the  ear  that  hears  most  nobly  of  bim ; 
His  face  1  know  not." 

Shall  we  say  here,  that  Shakspere  has  nnnecessarily  made 
hia  loveliest  character  ntter  a  lie  P — Or  shall  we  dare  think 
that,  where  to  deceive  was  necessary,  he  thonghfc  a  pre- 
tended verbal  verity  a  double  crime,  eqnally  with  the  other 
a  lie  to  the  hearer,  and  at  the  same  time  an  attempt  to  lie 
to  one's  own  conscience  ? 


Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 
Act  i.  ac.  1. 
"  Bhal.  The  luce  la  the  fresh  Eab,  the  aalE  Eah  ia 
I  cannot  nnderstand  thia.     Perhaps  there 
both  of  words  and  speakers.     Shallow  no 
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one  mistake  of  Sir  Hugh 'a,  namely,  "  louse  "  for  "  Ince,"  a 
pike,  bat  the  honest  Welchman  falla  into  another,  namely, 
"cod"  (haccala)  Camfcrice  "cot"  for  coat, 


"Lnce  is  a  freah  fish,  and  not  a  lonse;"  Bays  Shallow. 
"Aye,aye,"  quoth  Sir  Hugh  ;  "  the /reM  fish  is  the  Ince;  it 
is  an  old  cod  that  is  the  salt  fish."    At  all  events,  as  the  text 
fitaads,  there  is  no  sense  at  all  in  the  words. 
lb.  EC.  3. 

"Fal,  Ncn,  the  report  goes,  sha  hsa  all  tbe  rala  of  her  liiisblind'a 
ptme ;  Bho '  hfttb  a  legioa  vf  angels. 

Piei,  As  manj  deTils  enterlaia ;  and  to  her,  hoy,  say  I." 

Perhaps  it  is — 

'■  As  many  devila  fioler  (or  enler'd)  swine ;  and  to  her,  hay,  say  I "  j — 
a  somewhat  profane,  but  not  un-Shaksperian  allusion  to 
the  "  legion  "  in  St.  Luke's  "  gospel." 


Measure  for  Measare. 
This  play,  ■which  is  Shakspere'a  throughout,  is  to  roe  the 
most  painful — say  rather,  the  only  painful — part  of  his 
genuine  works.  The  comic  and  tragic  parts  equally  border 
on  the  fnatfTov, — the  one  being  disgusting,  the  other  hor- 
rible; and  the  pardon  and  marriage  of  Angelo  not  merely 
baffles  the  strong  indignant  claim  of  justice— (for  cruelty, 
with  lust  and  damnable  baseness,  cannot  be  forgiven,  be- 
canse  we  cannot  conceive  them  as  being  morally  repented 
of ;)  bnt  it  is  likewise  degrading  to  the  character  of  w 
-  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  who  can  follow  Shakspere 
errors  only,  have  presented  a  still  worse,  because  i 
loathsome  and  contradictory,  instance  of  the  same  kind  ii 
'  Head  "he." 


the  "  Nigbt-Walker,"  in  the  marriage  of  AJatbe  to  Algripe. 
Of  the  counterbalaiiciiig  beauties  of  "  Measure  for  Measure," 
I  need  aay  nothing ;  for  I  have  already  remarked  that  the 
play  is  Shakspere's  throughout. 
Act  iii.  sc.  1. 

"  '  Ay,  bat  to  die,  and  go  wp  Itnow  not  where,'  So. 
"  This  natural  fear  of  Clandio,  from  the  antipathy  we  hnve  to  death,     ', 
wems  Tery  little  varied  from  that  intamoiu  wish  of  iUEeceims,  ceconled 
in  the  lUIst  epistle  of  Seneca : 

" '  DchiUmfadlo  mati'a, 

Debiltm  2>fde,  coxa,'  ^c,"     Warburton's  note, 

I  caunot  but  think  this  rather  au  heroic  resolve,  than  an 
infamous  wish.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  the  grandest 
symptom  of  an  immortal  spirit,  when  even  that  bedimmed 
and  overwhelmed  spirit  recked  not  of  its  own  immortality, 
stiil  to  seek  to  be, — to  be  a  mind,  a  will. 

Ab  fame  is  to  reputation,  so  Leaven  is  to  an  estate,  or 
immediate  advantage.  The  dlfEerence  is,  that  the  Belf-love 
of  the  former  cannot  exist  but  by  a  complete  suppreBsion 
and  habitual  snpplantation  of  immediate  selfishness.  In 
one  point  of  view,  the  miaer  ia  more  estimable  than  the 
spendthrift ; — only  that  the  miser's  present  feelings  are  as 
much  of  the  present  as  the  spendthrift's.  But  cteterig 
paribus,  that  is,  upon  the  supposition  that  whatever  ia  good 
or  lovely  in  the  one  ooexiats  equally  in  the  other,  then, 
doubtless,  the  master  of  the  present  is  less  a  selfish  being, 
an  animal,  than  ho  who  lives  for  the  moment  with  no 
inheritance  in  the  future.  "Whatever  can  degrade  man,  ia 
supposed  in  the  latter  case,  whatever  can  elevate  him,  in 
the  former.  And  as  to  self ; — strange  and  generous  self ! 
that  can  only  be  such  a  self  by  a  complete  divestment  of 
all  that  men  call  self, — of  all  that  can  make  it  either  prac- 
tically to  others,  or  consciously  to  the  individual  himself, 
different  from  the  human  race  in  its  ideal.  Such  self  is 
but  a  perpetual  religion,  an  inalienable  acknowleilgment  of 
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God,  tlie  sole  basis  and  ground  of  being.     In  tliia  Bense, 
how  can  I  loTe  God,  and  not  love  myself,  aa  far  us  it  ia 
of  God  P 
lb.  sc.  2. 


Worse  metre,  indeed,  bat  better  English  wonid  be,- 

"  Grace  to  stanil,  virlue  lo  co." 


"  Tou  do  not  meel  a  man,  but  frowns ;  our  bloodi 
No  more  obe;  tbe  heavens,  tbaa  our  coiircie»' 
Slill  seem,  u  does  tlie  king's." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  of  Mr.  Tyrwhiit's  emendationB 
of  "courtiers"  and  "king,"  as  to  the  sense;— only  it  ia 
not  impossible  that  Shakspere's  dramatic  language  may 
allow  of  the  woi'd,  "  browa  "  or  "  faces  "  being  nndorstood 
after  the  ■word  "courtiers',"  which  might  then  remain  in 
the  genitive  case  plural.  But  the  nominative  plural  makes 
excellent  sense,  and  ia  safficiently  elegant,  and  sounds  to 
my  ear  Shaksperian.  What,  however,  is  meant  by  "onr 
bloods  no  more  obey  the  heavens  ?" — Dr.  Johnson's  asser- 
tion that  "bloods"  signify  "countenances,"  is,  I  think, 
mistaken  both  in  the  thought  conveyed — (for  it  was  never 
a  popular  belief  that  the  stars  governed  men's  coun- 
tenances,) and  in  the  usage,  which  requires  an  antithesis 
of  the  blood, — or  the  temperament  of  the  four  humours, 
choler,  melancholy,  phlegm,  and  the  red  globules,  or  the 
■anguine  portion,  which  was  supposed  not  to  be  in  oar 
own  power,  but,  to  be  dependent  on  the  influences  of  the 
heavenly  bodies, — and  the  coonteoances  which  are  in  oar 


power  really,  thongh  from  flattery  we  bring  them  into  a 
no  lesB  apparent  dependence  on  tJie  soTereign,  than  the 
former  are  in  actual  dspendence  on  the  constellations. 

I  have  aometimes  thought  that  the  word  "  courtiers " 
was  a  misprint  for  "  conjitenancee,"  arising  from  an 
anticipation,  by  foreglaace  of  the  compositor's  eye,  of  the 
word  "  courtier  "  &  few  lines  below.  The  written  r  is 
easily  and  often  confounded  with  the  written  «.  The 
compositor  read  the  first  syllable  court,  and — his  eye  at 
the  same  time  catching  the  word  "courtier"  lower  down 
— he  completed  the  word  without  reconsulting  the  copy. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  Shakspere  intended  first  to  express, 
generally  the  same  thought,  which  a  little  afterwards  he 
repeats  with  a  particular  application  to  the  persons  meant; 
— a  common  usage  of  the  pronominal  "  our,"  where  the 
speaker  does  not  really  mean  to  include  himself ;  and  the 
word  "you"  ia  an  additional  confirmation  of  the  "our" 
being  used  in  this  place,  for  men  generally  and  indefinitely, 
just  as  "  yoa  do  not  meet,"  is  the  same  as,  "  one  does 
not  meet." 

Act  i  BO.  2.^    Imogen's  speech : — 

" — My  dearest  hnsband, 
I  something  fear  mj  father's  wmth  ;  but  nothing 
(Always  resened  my  holy  duly)  what 
HiB  r&ge  cau  do  on  me." 

Place  the  emphasis   on  "  me ; "   for   "  rage "   is  i 
repetition  of  "wrath." 

"  Cj/m,  O  disloval  thing. 

That  Ehould'st  rppair  my  yonth,  thou  heapest 
A  year's  age  oq  me." 

How  is  it  that  the  commentators  take  no  notice  of  the 
on-Shaksperian  defect  in  the  metre  of  the  second  line,  and 

'  So  in  IsC  Fol.    "  Sc.  1 "  in  Globe  Ed. 


what  in  Sliakspere  is  tie  aame,  in  the  harmony  with  the 
eanse  and  feeling  ?  Some  word  or  words  must  have  slipped 
ont  after  "youth," — possibly  "and  see  :  " — 

"  That  shoulii'at  repair  my  yoiitli  I — and  aee,  thou  heap'al,"  Sic. 
i.'     Pisanio's  speech  : — 

"^Forsolang 
As  he  could  moke  me  with  iiif  eye  or  ear 
DistingulBh  him  from  others,"  &u. 

But  "  tide  eye,"  in  spite  of  the  suppoaition  of  its  being 
used  ScmriKQi,  ia  very  awkward.  1  should  think  that 
either  "  or  " — or  "  the  "  was  Shakspere's  word ; — 

"  As  he  could  malte  me  or  wilh  eye  or  ear." 

lb.  80.  ?.'     lachimo'a  speech  :— 

"  Hatb  nature  giren  them  eyes 
To  see  this  vaulted  arch,  and  the  rich  crop 
Of  sea  aud  land,  which  cau  distinguish  'iwixt 
The  fiery  orbs  above,  and  t)ic  twinu'd  stones 

Upon  the  Qumber'd  beath." 

I  would  enggest  "cope"  for  "crop."  As  to  "twinn'd 
stones" — may  it  not  be  a  bold  catachreeis  for  muscles, 
cockloa,  and  other  empty  sheila  with  hinges,  which  are 
truly  twinned  ?  I  would  take  Dr.  Farmer's  "  umber'd," 
which  I  had  proposed  before  I  ever  heard  of  its  having 
been  already  oSered  by  him  :  but  I  do  not  adopt  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  word,  which  I  think  is  not  derived  from 
timbra,  &  shade,  bnt  fi-om  umber,  a  dingy  yellow-brown 
Boil,  which  most  commonly  forms  the  mass  of  the  sludge 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  on  the  banks  of  tide-rivers  at  low 
water.  One  other  possible  interpretation  of  this  sentence 
has  occurred  to  me,  juat  barely  worth  mentioning; — that 
the   "twinn'd  stones"    are  the   augrim   stones  upon  the 
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nnmber'd  beech,  that  ii 
Act  T.  flc.  5. 

"  Sooth.  When  : 


the  aetronomicaJ  tables  of  beech- 


I  Hon'* 


Tt  ia  not  easy  to  coniecture  why  Shakapere  should  have 
introdnced   this   ludicrona   Bcroll,   which   ar 
pnrpose,  either  propaleive,  or  esplicatory,  unlesa  as  a  joke 
on  etymology. 


.  joke 


Tilv^  Androniem. 
Act  I.  sc.  1.     Theobald's  note. 

"I  never  heard  It  ao  much  ks  intimaled,  that  be  (Shskspere)  bad 
jciated  with  ihe  players. 

That  Shakspere  never  "tnmed  his  genins  to  stags 
writing,"  aa  Theobald  most  Tkeohaldice  phrases  it,  before 
he  became  an  actor,  is  an  assertion  of  about  aa  much 
authority,  aa  the  precious  story  that  he  left  Stratford  for 
deer- stealing,  and  that  he  lived  by  holding  gentlenien's 
horses  at  the  doors  of  the  theatre,  and  other  trash  of  that 
arch-goaaip,  old  Aubrey.  The  metre  ia  an  arguraeot 
against  Titus  Andronicua  being  Shakspere's,  worth  a  score 
such  chronological  sunniaeB.  Yet  I  incline  to  think  that 
both  in  this  play  and  in  Jeronymo,  Shakspere  wrote  some 
passages,  Mid  that  they  are  the  earliest  of  his  compositions. 


Act  V 

I  think  it  n 


mprobable  that  the  lines  from — 
"  I  am  not  mad ;  I  knon  Ibee  weU  enough  ; — 
So  thou  deBtroj  Rapine,  and  Unnler  Ihere." 

his  earliest  period. 


were  written  by  Shakspere 
icsteid  of  the  text — 


"  Ravenge,  ujAicA  maics  Ihe/oal  affciulir  i 
Til.  Artlhoiiliaienge?  and  oi'l'thoa  sent  to  i 


tlie  words  in  italics  onght  to  bo  omitted. 


Tr-oilue 


lid  CvBsstda. 


Mr.  Popa  (after  Drjden)  informs  Ua,  thai  tbe  story  of  Troilus  anil 
Cressida  was  originally  the  work  of  one  Lollius,  a  Lombard :  but 
Dryden  goes  yet  further ;  he  declavea  it  to  have  been  written  in  LatJa 
Terse,  and  that  Chancer  translated  it. — LoUiai  vxu  a  hialoriograpitr  oj 
VrHno  in  Itals-     Note  in  Stockdale's  edition,  1S07. 

"  Lollias  was  a  historiographer  of  Urbino  in  Italy."  So 
affirms  the  notary,  to  whom  the  Sienr  Stockdale  com- 
mitted the  digfad-Meiito  of  Ayscough's  excellent  edition  of 
Shakspere.  Pity  that  the  researcEfnl  notary  has  not  either 
told  us  in  wtat  century,  and  of  what  history,  ha  was  a 
writer,  or  been  simply  content  to  depose,  that  Lollins,  if  a 
writer  of  that  name  esisted  at  all,  mas  a  somewhat  some- 
where. The  notary  speaks  of  the  Troij  Boke  of  Lydgate, 
printed  in  1513.  I  have  never  seen  it ;  but  I  deeply 
regret  that  Chalmers  did  not  substitute  the  whole  of 
Lydgate's  works  from  the  MSS.  estnnt,  for  the  almost 
worthless  Gower. 

The  "Troi!usandCre3sida".of  Sbakspere  can  scarcely  bo 
classed  with  his  dramas  of  Greek  and  Roman  history ;  but 
it  forms  an  intermediate  link  between  the  fictitious  Greek 
and  Eoman  histories,  which  we  may  call  legendary  dramas, 
and  the  proper  ancient  histories;  that  is,  between  the 
"  Pericles"  or  "  Titus  Andronicus,"  and  the  "  Coriolanue," 
or  "JnliuB  CcBsar."  "  Cymbeline "  is  a  congener  with 
"  Pericles,"  and  distinguished  from  "  Lear  "  by  not  having 
any  declared  prominent  object.  But  where  shall  we  class 
the   "Timon  of  Athens?"      Perhaps  immediately  below 
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"  Lear."  It  is  ft  Lear  of  the  Batirical  drama ;  a  Lear  of 
domestic  or  CFrdiaary  life ; — a  local  eddy  of  passion  on  tlie 
high  road  of  societj,  while  all  around  is  the  neek-day 
goings  on  of  wind  aad  weather;  a  Lear,  therefore,  withont 
its  so al- searching  flashes,  its  ear-cleaving  thnnderclapa, 
its  meteoric  splendors, — withont  the  contagion  and  the 
fearful  sympathies  of  nature,  the  fates,  the  furies,  the 
frenzied  elements,  dancing  in  and  out,  now  breaking 
through,  and  scattering. — now  hand  in  hand  with, — the 
fierce  or  fantastic  group  of  human  passions,  criiuee,  and 
anguishes,  reeling  on  the  unsteady  ground,  in  a  wild  har- 
mony to  the  shock  and  the  swell  of  an  earthquake.  Sut 
my  present  subject  was  "  Troilus  and  Cressida ; "  and  I 
suppose  that,  scarcely  knowing  what  to  say  of  it,  I  by  n 
cunning  of  Instinct  ran  off  to  Enbjects  on  which  I  should 
find  it  difficult  not  to  say  too  much,  though  certain  after 
all  that  I  should  still  leave  the  better  part  nnsaid,  and  the 
gleaning  for  others  richer  than  my  own  harvest. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  one  of  Shakspere's  plays  harder  to 
characterize.  The  name  and  the  remembrances  connected 
with  it,  prepare  ns  for  tho  representation  of  attachment  no 
less  faithful  than  fervent  on  the  Hide  of  the  yoath,  and  of 
sadden  and  shameless  inconstancy  on  the  part  of  the  lady. 
And  this  is,  indeed,  as  the  gold  thread  on  which  the  scenes 
are  strung,  though  often  kept  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind 
by  gems  of  greater  value  than  itself.  But  as  Shakspere 
calls  forth  nothing  Trom  the  mausoleum  of  history,  or  the 
catacombs  of  tradition,  without  giving,  or  eliciting,  some 
permanent  and  general  interest,  and  brings  forward  no 
subject  which  he  does  not  moralise  or  intellectualiza, — so 
here  he  has  drawn  in  Cressida  the  portrait  of  a  vehement 
passion,  that,  having  its  true  origin  and  proper  cause  in 
warmth  of  temperament,  fastens  on,  rather  than  fixes  to, 
some  one  object  by  liking  aad  temporary  pref  araaa). 


"  There's  language  in  her  eye,  har  cheek,  her  lip, 
Kaj,  her  foot  speaks ;  her  wanton  spirils  look  out 
At  everj  joint  and  motiva  of  her  bodj." ' 

This  SLftkapere  bas  contrasted  with  the  profoand  affe<r 
tion  represented  in.  Troilns,  and  alone  worthy  the  name  of 
We ; — affection,  passionate  indeed,— a woin  with  the  con- 
flnence  of  youthful  inatinctfi  and  youthful  fiincy,  and  grow- 
ing ia  the  radiance  of  hope  newly  risen,  in  short  enlarged 
by  the  collective  sympathies  of  nature ; — but  still  having  a 
depth  of  calmer  element  in  a  will  stronger  than  desire, 
more  entii-e  than  choice,  and  which  gives  permanence  to 
its  own  act  by  converting  it  into  faith  and  duty.  Hence 
with  eacellent  judgmentj  and  with  an  excellence  higher 
than  mere  judgment  can  give,  at  the  close  of  the  play, 
when  Greeaida  has  sunk  into  infamy  below  retrieval  and 
beneath  hope,  the  same  will,  which  had  been  the  substance 
and  the  basis  of  his  love,  while  the  restless  pleasures  and 
passionate  longings,  like  sea-waves,  had  tossed  but  on  its 
surface, — this  same  moral  energy  ia  represented  as  snatch- 
ing him.  aloof  from  all  neighbourhood  with  her  dishonour, 
from  all  lingering  fondness  and  languishing  regrets,  whilst 
it  rushes  with  him  into  other  and  nobler  duties,  and 
deepens  the  channel,  which  his  heroic  brother's  death  had 
left  empty  for  its  collected  flood.  Tet  another  secondary 
and  sobordinate  purpose  Shakspere  has  inwoven  with  his 
delineation  of  these  two  characters,— that  of  opposing  the 
inferior  civilization,  but  purer  morals,  of  the  Trojans  to 

'  "But  wliois  this,  wliat  thiDgofseaoi-land? 
Female  of  aex  It  seems, 
Tha',  so  bedeiik'd,  omato,  and  gay, 
Coioea  this  way  sailing 
Like  a  stately  ship 
Of  Tnraas,  bound  fur  the  tsles 
UF  Jatan  ur  Gadire 
With  all  her  bravery  on  .  .  ,  ?  " 

Milton's  Sams,  Agon.  I  710-17. 
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tie  refinemente,  deep  policy,  but  duplicity  and  Rensual 
cormptionB,  of  the  Greeks. 

To  all  this,  however,  bo  little  compnrative  projection  ia 
given, — nay,  the  masterly  group  of  AgameBmon,  Nestor, 
and  TJlyaaes,  and,  still  more  in  advance,  that  of  Achilles, 
Ajas,  and  Thersites,  so  manifestly  occupy  the  foregronnd, 
that  the  suhserrieuce  and  vassalage  of  strength  and  animal 
courage  to  intellect  and  policy  seems  to  be  the  lesson  most 
often  in  onr  poet's  view,  and  which  he  has  taken  little 
pains  to  connect  with  the  former  more  interesting  moral 
impersonated  in  the  titnlar  hero  and  heroine  of  the  draana. 
But  I  am  half  inclined  to  believe,  that  Shakspere'B  main 
object,  or  shall  I  rather  say,  his  ruling  impnlse,  was  to 
translate  the  poetic  heroes  of  paganism  into  the  not  less 
mde,  but  more  inteHectnally  vigorous,  and  more  featurely, 
warriors  of  Christian  chivalry, — and  to  substantiate  the 
distinct  and  gracefnl  profiles  or  outlines  of  tlie  Homeric 
epic  into  the  ilesh  and  blood  of  the  romantic  drama, — in 
short,  to  give  a  grand  history-piece  in  the  robust  style  of 
Albert  Durer. 

The  chai'acter  of  Thorsites,  in  particular,  well  deserves  a 
more  careful  examination,  as  the  Caliban  of  demagogic 
life ; — tho  admirable  portrait  of  intellectual  power  deserted 
by  all  graoe,  all  moral  principle,  all  not  momentary  impulse ; 
— jnst  wise  enough  to  detect  the  weak  head,  and  fool 
enough  to  provoke  the  armed  fist  of  his  betters; — one 
whom  malcontent  Achillea  can  inveigle  from  malcontent 
Ajas,  under  the  one  condition,  that  he  shall  he  called  on  to 
do  nothing  bat  abuse  and  slander,  and  that  he  shall  be 
allowed  to  abuse  as  much  and  as  pnrulently  as  he  likes, 
that  is,  aa  he  can; — in  short,  a  mule, — qnaiTelsome  by  the 
original  discord  of  his  nature, — a  slave  by  tenure  of  his 
own  baseness, — made  to  bray  and  he  br.ayed  at,  to  despise 
and  be  despicable,  "Aye,  Sir,  but  say  what  you  will,  be 
is  a  very  clever  fellow,  though  the  best  friends  will  fall 
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out.  There  was  a  time  when  Ajai  ihonght  he  deserved 
to  have  a  statue  of  gold  erected  to  him,  and  handsome 
Achilles,  at  the  head  of  the  ilyrmidona,  gave  no  little 
credit  to  hia  friend  Tkersites!" 

Act  iv,  ac.  5.     Speech  of  Ulysses : — 

"  0,  iheaa  encoiinlercrs,  so  glib  of  tangpue, 
Tliat  give  a  coastiag  '  welcome  ere  il  comes — " 

Should  it  be  "accosting?"  "Accost  her,  knight,  ac- 
cost!" in  the  "Twelfth  Higbt."  Yet  there  aonnds  a 
something  so  Shaksperian.  in  the  phrase — "  give  a  coasting 
welcome,"  ("coasting"  being  ttiken  aa  the  epithet  and 
adjective  of  "welcome,")  that  had  the  following  words 
been,  "  ere  they  land,"  instead  of  "  ere  it  comes,"  I  should 
have  preferred  the  interpretation.  The  sense  now  is,  "  that 
give  welcome  to  a  salute  ere  it  comes." 


Coriolamts. 
This  play  illustrates  the  wonderfully  philosophic  impar- 
tiality of  Shakspere's  politics.     Hia  own  country's  history 
furnished  him  with  no  matter,  but  what  was  too  recent  to 
be  devoted  to  patriotism.     Besides,  he  knew  that  the  in- 
etruction  of  ancient  history  would  seem  more  dispassionate. 
In  "Coriolanus"  and  "Jnlins  Cresar,"  yon 
good-natnred    laugh  at   mobs.       Compare   this  with    Sii 
Thomas  Brown's  aristocracy  of  spirit. 
Act  i.  sc.  1.     Coriolanus'  speech  : — 
"He  that  depends 
Upon  your  fsrouts,  swima  with  fins  of  lead. 
And  hews  down  oalis  nicli  mshes.    Hang  ye  I    Trost 

I  suspect  that  Shakspere  wrote  it  transposed ; 
"  Trust  ye  !    Hinge  ye  7  " 

'  Sii,  lat  Fol.     "Accosting"  isttdoptedin  the  Globe  Ed. 


^ 


rb.  8c.  10.     Speech  of  Aufidins  :■ — 

"  Mine  emulation 
Halh  Dot  that  honor  in't,  it  hud  ;  for  where 
I  thonght  to  crush  him  in  an  equal  force, 
True  aword  to  aword  i  I'll  poicb  at  him  sotnQ  way 
Or  wrath,  or  craft  may  get  him. — 

My  ralor '  (poiaon'd 

With  only  Buffering  stain  by  him)  I'or  him 

Shail  fly  out  of  JtEelf ;  not '  sleep,  nor  sanctnary. 

Being  naked,  sink,  nor  fane,  nor  capitol, 

Tbe  prayers  of  prie&ls,  nor  times  of  sacrifices, 

Embankments  '  all  of  fury,  shall  lift  up 

Tbeir  rotten  privilege  and  custom  'gainst 

My  hate  to  Marclus," 

I  Lave  each,  deep  faith  in  Sliakspere's  heart-lore,  that  I 

tate  for  granted  that  this  is  in  nature,  and  not  as  a  mere 

anomaly ;  althoagh  I  cannot  in  myself  discover  any  germ 

of  possible  feeling,  which  could  was  and  unfold  itself  into 

Bach  sentiment  as  this.     However,  I  perceive  that  in  thia 

speech  is  meant  to  be  contQined  a  prevention  of  shoct  at 

the  after-change  in  Aafidius'  character. 

Act  ii.  so.  1.     Speech  of  Menenina  : — 

"  The  most  sovereign  prescription  in  Galen,"  Sic, 
Was  it  withont,  or  in  contempt  of,  historical  information 
that    Shakspere  made  the  contemporaries  of    Coriolanns 
quote    Cato  and    Galen  ?      I   cannot  decide   to   my  own 
satisfaction. 

lb.  HC.  3.     Speech  of  Coriolanns : — 

■'  Why  in  this  woUiah  gown"  should  I  stand  here — " 


tnggesti 
bargoes. 


Read  (tst  Fol.  and  Globe  Ed.) 

■'  My  valour's  poison'd 
With  only  suffering  stain  by  him ;  for  him." 
■  sleep,"  and  "  embarquement."  "  Embankment "  i 
I,  but  "  embarquement  "  is  correct.    The  sense  ol 
(u™,  iin pediments." — Dyce'a  "Shak.  Glossary." 
Uc  Fol.  1623,  "  woolvish  tongue  ;  "  and  Fol.  1632,  "  gown ;  "  Olobe 
''  ^B*"  "bich  was  Malone's  suggestion. 


a  plausible 


Jts  of  ehIeepxri. 

That  the  gown  of  the  candidat«  waa  oE  whitened  wool, 
■we  know.  Does  "  wolvish  "  or  "  woolvish  "  mean  "  made 
of  wool  ?  "     If  it  means  "  wolfish,"  what  is  the  sense  r 

Act  17.  so.  7.     Speech  of  Aafidiiis : — 

"  Al]  places  yielil  to  him  pre  he  site  down,"  &c. 

I  have  always  thonght  this  in  itself  bo  beautiful  speech, 
the  least  explicable  from  the  mood  and  full  intention  of  the 
speaker,  of  any  in  the  whole  works  of  Shakppere.  I  cherish, 
the  hope  that  I  am  mistaken,  and  that,  becoming  wiser,  I 
shall  discover  some  profoand  excellence  in  that,  in  which 
I  now  appear  to  detect  an  imperfection. 


Jidkts  OcBsar. 
Act  i,  sc.  1. 

"  Mar.  What  meanest  Ihoii  by  Ihat  ?      Werd  me,  thou  Bauoy  fellow  !  " 

The  speeches  of  Flavins  and  MaruUua  are  in  blank 
verse.  "Wherever  regular  metre  can  be  rendered  trnly 
imitative  of  character,  passion,  or  personal  rank,  Shak- 
Bpere  seldom,  if  ever,  neglects  it.  Hence  this  line  should 
be  read : — 

"  Wliat  meui'Bt  by  tha.C  ?  taend  me,  thou  saucy  fellow ! ' 
I  say  regular  metre :  for  even  the  prose  has  in  the  highest 
and  lowest  dramatic  personage,  a  Cobbler  or  a  Hamlet,  a 
rhythm  so  felicitous  and  bo  severally  appropriate,  as  to  ba 
a  virtual  metre. 

lb.  sc.  2. 

"  Btu,  a  Boothsajer  bida  you  beware  tbe  Idea  of  Mareli." 
If  my  ear  does  not  deceive  me,  the  metre  of  this  line  was 
meant  to  express  that  sort  of  mild  philosophic  contempt, 
cbaraeteriziug  Brntns  even  in  hia  first  casual  speech.     The 
line  is  a  trimeter, — each  dipodia  containing  two  accented 
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and  two  unaccented  sj'llables,  but  Tariously  arraoged,  as 
thus  J — 

"  A  sootbBByer  [  bids  joii  benore  |  the  IJea  gf  Mareli." 
lb.     Speech,  of  Brutus  : 

"  Set  hunor  in  one  eje,  and  death  i'  tlie  ollipr. 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indjfferentlj," 

Warburton  would  read  "  death  "  for  "  both  ; "  but  I 
the  old  text.  There  are  here  three  thinga,  the  public 
good,  the  individual  Bmtus'  honor,  and  hia  death.  The 
latter  two  so  balanced  each  other,  that  he  could  decide  for 
the  first  by  equipoise;  nay — the  thought  growing — that 
honour  had  more  weight  than  death.  That  Cassins  uuder- 
Btood  it  as  Warbnrton,  ia  the  beauty  of  Cassius  as  con- 
trasted with  Bratua. 

lb.     CiBsar's  speech  : — 

"  Ha  loves  nu  plnjs. 
As  thou  dost,  Antony  J  be  hcura  no  music,"  &c. 

"  This  is  not  ■  triria.1  obeervation,  nor  does  our  poet  mean  barel/ 
that  Cassias  wai  nut  a  merry,  sprightly  man;  but  that  he  bad  : 
due  lemperument  ol' harmony  in  hts  diapositioD."    Theobald's  nolc 

0  Theobald !  what  a  commentator  wast  thou,  when  ■ 
would'at  afEect  to  understand  Shakspere,  instead  of 
tenting   thyself  with   collating  the  text !     The  jnei 
here  ia  too  deep  for  a  line  ten-fold  the  length  of 
fathom. 

lb.  sc.  3.     Cfesar'e '  speech  : — 

"Sefac/ioua  for  redreu  of  nil  these  giiebj 
And  I  wQl  set  this  foot  of  mine  a«  far. 
As  who  goes  farthest." 

1  understand  it  thus ;  "  You  have  spoken  as  a 
t^^irutor;  be  so  in  fact,  and  I  will  join  yon.  Act  on 
Hriuciples,  and  realize  them  in  a  fact," 

'  "  Ca'Mir'i "  is  a  slip  of  thp  pen  for  "  Cascs's," 
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Act  ii.  ac.  1.     Speech  of  Brutna  : — 

"  It  must  be  hy  Iiis  death  ;  and,  for  mj  part, 

1  know  no  personal  cause  to  Bpum  at  him. 

But  tor  (he  general.     He  would  be  crown'd  i — 

Hu«  that  migbt  change  bia  nutiire,  there's  the  qnsElion. 

And,  to  speak  truth  nf  Cieaar, 

1  have  not  known  when  his  all'«:Iions  sway'd 
Mure  than  hia  reason. 

So  Cipsur  ma;  j 

Then,  lest  he  may,  prevent. 

Tkis  Bpeech  is  eingular; — at  least,  I  do  not  at  present 
Bee  into  Shakspere's  motive,  his  ratiormh,  or  iu  what 
point  of  view  lie  meant  Brutus'  character  to  appear.  For 
Burely — (this  I  mean  ia  what  I  aay  to  myaelf,  with  my 
present  gaawium  of  insight,  only  modified  by  ray  experience 
in  how  many  instances  I  have  ripened  into  a  perception  of 
beactiea,  where  I  had  before  descried  faults ;)  surely, 
nothing  can  seem  more  discordant  with  our  historical  pre- 
conceptions of  Brutus,  or  more  lowering  to  the  intellect 
of  the  Stoico- Platonic  tyrannicide,  than  the  tenets  here 
attributed  to  him — to  bim,  the  stern  Roman  republican ; 
namely,— that  be  would  have  no  objection  to  a  ting,  or  to 
Cieaar,  a  monarch  in  Rome,  would  CmsnT  but  be  as  good  a. 
monai'ch  as  he  now  seems  disposed  to  be !  How,  too, 
conld  Brutus  say  that  he  found  no  personal  cause — none 
in  Csesar's  past  conduct  aa  a  man  ?  Had  he  not  passed 
the  Rubicon  ?  Had  he  not  entered  Rome  as  a  conqueror  ? 
Had  he  not  placed  his  Gauls  in  the  Senate  ? — Shakspere, 
it  may  be  said,  has  rot  broug^ht  these  things  forward. — 
True ; — and  this  ia  just  the  ground  of  my  perplexity. 
What  character  did  Shakapere  mean  hia  Brutus  to  be  ? 

lb.     Speech  of  Brutus : — 

"For  if  thou  path,  thy  native  semblanoe  on — " 

Surely,  there  need  be  no  scruple  in  treating  this  "  path  " 
OS  a  mere  misprint  or  mis-script  for  "put."      In  wh.it 


jilnce  does  Shakapere, — where  does  any  other  writer ' 
the  same  age — use  "  path  "  aa  a  verb  for  "walk  ?" 

lb.  ac.  2.     CfflSiir'a  speecli : — 

"  She  dreamt  last '  night,  she  saw  mj  statue —  " 
Ko  doubt,  it  should  be  etatiia,  aa  in  the  game  age,  tl 
more  often  prononnced  "  heroes  "  aa  a  trisyllable  than 
syllable.     A  modem  tragic  poet  would  have  written, — • 

"  Laat  night  she  dreamt,  that  she  mj  statue  saw —  " 
Hot  Shakspere  never  avails  himself  of  the  snppoaed  license 
of  tranaposition,  merely  for  the  metre.     There  is  alway 
some  logic  either  of  thonght  or  passion  to  justify  it. 

Act  iii.  sc.  1,     Antony's  speech  : — 

"  Pardon  me,  Julioa — here  wast  thoa  baj'd,  brave  hftrt ; 
Here  didst  tlion  fall,  and  here  thy  hunters  stand 
Siga'd  in  thj  spoil,  and  crimson'd  in  thy  death.' 
O  aoiid!  thoa  wast  theforeet  to  thia  hart. 
And  this,  indeed,  Oviorld!  iAe  heart  of  t/ieel" 

Idol 


i 


I  hey  n 


iTibt  the  genuineness  of  the  last  two  lines  ;— not  becaoae 
s  vile;  but  first,  on  account  of  the  rhythm,  which 
is  not  Shakaperian,  bnt  just  the  very  tune  of  some  old 
I>lay,  from  which  the  actor  might  have  interpolated  them ; 
— iiiid  secondly,  because  they  interrupt,  not  only  the  senao 
luid  connection,  bnt  likewise  the  flow  both  of  the  pasaion, 
and  (what  is  with  me  still  more  decisive)  of  the  Shak- 
Hporinn  link  of  association.  As  with  mnny  another  paren- 
thesis or  gloss  slipt  into  the  text,  we  have  only  to  read  the 
passage  without  it,  to  see  that  it  never  was  in  it.  I  venture 
to  aay  there  is  no  instance  in  Shakspere  fairly  like  this, 
ConcoltH  he  has ;  but  they  not  only  riiie  out  of  some  word 


'  CotiBult  Nu'ea'  GIoBsarj  for  other  ir 

•  Read  "to-niebt." 

'  R»ftil  "  lethe."  Other  authors  nse  the  word  in  the  se 
Narea  think*  it  was  pronounced  as  a  monosjUable,  whe 
derived  ralhec  from  Itthum  than  lelhe. 


in  the  lines  before,  but  also  lead  to  the  thought  in  the 
lines  following.  Here  the  conceit  ia  a,  mere  alien  :  Antony 
forgets  an  image,  when  he  is  even  touching'  it,  and  then 
recolIectE  it,  when  the  thonght  last  in  his  mind  mast  have 
led  him  away  from  it. 

Act  iv.  sc.  3.     Speech  of  Brutus : — 

" What,  sliHll  one  of  us, 

Tliat  Etrcck  the  foremost  mBn  of  all  this  worlii, 
But  ior  aupporting  robbers." 

This  seemingly  strang'e  assertion  of  Brntus  ia  unhappily 

verified  in  the  present  day.     What  ia  an  immense  army,  in 

^  '-■h.^the  lust  of  plunder  has  quenched  all  the  duties  of 

^""•^sflther  than  a  horde  of  robbers,  or  differenced 

uends  are  from  ordinarily  reprobate  men  ?      Cffisar 

supported,  and  was   supported  by,  such   as  these ; — and 

even  so  Buonaparte  in  our  days.' 

I  know  no  part  of  Shakspere  that  more  impresses  on 
me  the  belief  of  bis  genius  being  superhuman,  than  thia 
scene  between  Brntns  and  Cassius.  In  the  Gnostic  heresy, 
it  might  have  been  credited  with  less  absurdity  than  moat 
of  their  dogmas,  that  the  Supreme  had  employed  him 
to  create,  previonsly  to  his  function  of  representing, 
characters. 


Antony  and  Cleopatra. 
Shakspere  can  be  complimented  only  by  comparison 
with  himself :  all  other  eulogies  are  either  heterogeneous, 
OS  when  they  are  in  reference  to  Spenser  or  Milton ;  or 
they  are  flat  truisms,  as  when  he  is  gravely  preferred  to 
Comeille,  Eacine,  or  even  his  own  immediate  successors, 
Beaumont   and   Fletcher,  Jlassinger  and   the   rest.     The 


'  Marcus  Am 


iuB  Antoninus  (x.  10,  Long's  TranBlation)  sets  himsslf 
L I  .  ^jn.g(i  ogainsl  the  Sarmalians, 


higteBt  praise,  or  rather  form  of  praise,  of  this  play,  which. 
I  can  offer  in  my  own  mind,  is  the  donbt  which  the  pernsal 
always  occasions  in  me,  whether  the  "  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra" is  not,  in  all  eshibitions  of  a  giant  power  in  its 
strength  and  vigour  of  maturity,  a  formidable  rival  of 
"  Macbeth,"  "  Lear,"  "  Hamlet,"  and  "  Othello."  Felieiter 
atidax  is  tlie  motto  for  its  style  comparatively  with  that  of 
Shakspere'B  other  works,  even  as  it  is  the  general  mott«  of 
all  hia  works  compared  with  those  of  other  poets.  Be  it 
remembered,  too,  that  this  happy  valiancy  of  style  ia  but 
the  representative  and  result  of  all  the  material  excellencies 


This  play  ahonld  be  perused  in  mental  contrast  with 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  " — as  the  love  of  passion  and  appetite 
opposed  to  the  love  of  affection  and  instinct.  But  the  art 
displayed  in  the  character  of  Cleopatra  is  profound ;  in 
this,  especially,  that  the  sense  of  criminality  in  her  passion 
is  lessened  by  our  iusight  into  its  depth  and  energy,  at  the 
very  moment  that  we  cannot  but  perceive  that  the  passion 
itself  springs  out  of  the  habitual  craving  of  a  licentious 
nature,  and  that  it  is  supported  and  reinforced  by  voluntary 
stimulus  and  aought-for  associations,  instead  of  blossoming 
out  of  spontaneous  emotion. 

Of  all  Shakspere's  historical  plays,  "  Antony  and  Cleo- 
patra" is  by  far  the  most  wonderful.  Thore  is  not  one  in 
which  he  has  followed  history  so  minutely,  and  yet  there 
are  few  in  which  he  impresses  the  notion  of  angelio 
etrength  so  much; — perhaps  none  in  which  lie  impresses  it 
more  strongly.  This  is  greatly  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  fiery  force  is  sustained  throughout,  and  to  the 
numerous  momentaiy  flashes  of  nature  counteracting  the 
historic  abstraction.  As  a  wonderful  specimen  of  the  way 
in  which  Shakapere  lives  up  to  the  very  end  of  this  play, 
read  the  last  part  of  the  concluding  scene.  And  if  yon. 
would  feel  the  judgment  as  well  as  the  genius  of  Shak- 


spere  in  your  hearts'  core,  compare  this  astonishing;  drama 
with  Drjden's  "All  Foi-  Love." 
Act.  i.  EC.  1,     Fhiio's  speech : — 

"  His  captain'a  heart, 
Which  in  [he  scuBles  of  great  flghla  halh  burst 
The  buckles  on  his  breBst,  rtnegca  all  temper —  " 

It  should  be  "  reneagnes,"  or  "  reiiieguea,"  as  "  fatigues,"  &,c. 
lb. 

"  Take  bnt  gnod  note,  and  jon  shall  see  in  him 
The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  transformed 
Into  a  strumpet's /rMl." 

Warbnrton'a  conjecture  of  "  stool "  is  ingenioug,  and  would 
be  ft  probable  reading,  j£  the  scene  opening  had  discoceretl 
Antony  with  Cleopatra  on  his  lap.  Bnt,  represented  as  be 
ia  walking  and  jestiog  with  her,  "  fool "  must  he  the  word. 
Warburton'a  objection  is  shallow,  and  implies  that  he  con- 
fonnded  the  dramatic  with  the  epic  style.  The  "pillar"" 
of  a  atete  is  bo  common  a  metaphor  aa  to  haye  lost  tliB- 
image  iu  the  thing  meant  to  be  imaged. 
lb.  80.  2. 

"  Mach  is  breeding  g 

Which,  like  the  conrner'd  hair,  hath  jet  but  life, 

AttA  not  a  eerpcnt's  poisou." 

This  is  so  far  true  to  appearance,  that  a  horse-hair,, 
"laid,"  as  Hollinshed  says,  "in  a  pail  of  water,"  will  be- 
come the  supporter  of  seemingly  one  worm,  though  pro- 
bably of  an  immense  number  of  small  slimy  water-lice. 
The  hair  will  twirl  round  a  finger,  and  sensibly  compress 
it.  It  is  a  common  experiment  with  school  boys  in  Cum* 
berland  and  Westmorland. 

Act  ii.  sc.  2.     Speech  of  Enobarbus : — 

"  Her  gentlewomen,  like  tba  Nereiila, 
So  manj  mermaidi,  tended  her  i'  tb'  ejes. 
And  made  their  bends  adnmings.     At  the  helm 
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I  liave  the  greatest  di£&cnlty  in  believing  that 
wrote  the  first  "mermaids."  He  never,  I  think,  wonld 
have  so  weakened  by  nselesa  anticipation  the  fine  imago 
immediately  following.  The  epithet  "  seeming  "  becom.e8 
60  extremely  improper  after  the  whole  number  had  been. 
positively  called  "so  many  mermaids." 


Timon  of  Athens? 
Act  i.  sc.  1. 


"  Tim.      The  man  is  honesl. 

Old  Mk.   ThetefoTo  he  viiU  be,  Timon. 

Hia  bonesty  rewards  him  ia  kself 

Warbnrton's  comment — "  If  the  man  he  honest,  for  that 
reason  he  will  be  so  in  this,  and  not  endeavour  at  the 
injustice  of  gaining  my  danghter  without  my  conaeni'" — 
is,  like  almost  all  hia  commente,  ingenious  in  blunder :  he 
oan  never  see  any  other  ivriter's  thoughts  for  the  isist- 
working  swana  of  bis  own.  The  meaning  of  the  first  line 
the  poet  himself  explains,  or  rather  unfolds,  in  the  second. 
"The  man  is  honest!" — "Trne; — and  for  that  very  canse, 
and  with  no  additional  or  extrinaio  motive,  he  will  he  so. 
No  man  can  be  justly  called  honest,  who  is  not  so  for 
honesty's  sake,  itself  including  its  own  reward."  Note, 
thnt  "  honesty "  in  Shakspere'a  age  retained  much  of  its 
old  dignity,  and  that  contradistinction  of  the  konestum 
from  the  utile,  in  which  its  very  essence  and  definition 
consist.     If  it  be  honestum,  it  cannot  depend  on  the  utile. 

lb.    Speech  of  Apemantas,  printed  as  prose  in  Theobald's 
edition : — 

■'  So,  Bfi !  nchoi  contract,  and  atarve  your  supple  joints ! " 

I  may  remark  here  the  fineness  of  Shakspere's  sense  of 

musical  period,  which  would  almost  by  ilself  have  suggested 

'  See  nolei  on  "  Troilus  and  Creasittu." 


een       | 


PLATS   OF   SHAJtSPERB 

(if  the  bandred  poBitive  proof§  had  not  been  extant),  that 
the  word  "  aches "  was  then  ad  Uhiiunt,  a  disayllable- 
aiiekes.      For  read  it,  "  aches,"  in  this  sentence,  and  I 
would  cLallenga  you  to  find  any  period  in 
writinga  with  the  same  musical,  or,  rather  dissonant,  nota- 
Try  the  one,  and  then  the  other 
J  the  sentence  aloud,  first  with  the  word  as  a  dissyllablB 
,  then   as  a  KOnosjUable,  and  jon  will  feel  what  I 


lb.  6 


.  2.     Cupid's  speech  :  Warburton's  correction  of — 
■'  There  laste,  toucli,  all  plens'ti  from  thy  table  rise—" 


► 


ite,  toacb,  amell,"  &e. 
This  is  indeed  an  excellent  emendation. 
-Act  ii.  Bc.  1.     Senator's  speech  :— 

"  —nor  then  siJenc'd  with  ' 
your  maawr ' — and  trie  ocy 
Tlayi  in  the  right  icmi,  thus  : —  " 

Either,  methinks,  "  playa  "  should  be  "  plaj'd," 
should  be  changed  to  "  while."    I  can  certainly  understand 
it  as  a  parentiiesis,  an  interadditive  of  scorn  ;  but  it  d 
not  sound  to  my  ear  as  in  Sbakspcr 

lb.  ac.  2.     Timon's  speech  :  (Theobald.) 

And  that  unsptness  made^ou^  miniatf 
juuraelf." 


It  is,  of 

"  Achea 
prinleil  in  all  later  edi 


□s.     But  Mr,  C.  WIS  rpadiog  it  in 
prose  in  Tbrabidd ;  and  it  is  cnrious  to  see  how  hia  ear  delected  the 
rhjthmii^l  necessity  for  pronouncing  "  aehe9  "  as  A  Ciasyllable,  allhoagh 
trieal  necessity  seems  fur  the  moment  w  have  escaped  him. 


H.  N.  C. 

*  Read"when''foi-"wilh." 

1st  Ful.  anil  Globe  J^. 


MiMpotektaK" 


TIlis  latter  ehaae  I  gnevaaalj  wasptti  to  baTs  I 
kdditum  of  tbe  platen,  irlucli  bad  Itit,  and.  1 
rtantly  applaaded,  procured   a  settled  oocapancr  x 
prdnpter's  copf .     ^ot  that  Shakspere  does  not  els 
sneer  at  tfae  Puritans ;  bat  here  it  is  introduced  b 
toienier  (excose  the  phrase)  by  the  head  and  shoi 
and  is  besides  k>  moch  more  likely  to  have  been  o 
in  the  age  of  Charles  I. 

Act  iT.  BC.  '■£,     Timon's  speech : — 

"  Rum  me  lliii  btggax,  and  denfft  that  lord. — * 

Warborton  reads  "  dennde." 

I  cannot  see  the  necessity  of  this  alteration.  The  e 
and  commentatora  are,  all  of  tbeut,  ready  enough  t 
out  against  Shakspere's  laxities  and  licenses 
getting  that  he  is  not  merely  a  poet,  but  a  dramatic  poet; 
ihat,  when  the  head  and  the  heurt  are  swellinn;  with  ful- 
ness, a  man  does  not  ask  himself  whether  he  has  gramma- 
tically arranged,  bnt  only  whether  (the  context  taken  in) 
he  haa  conveyed,  his  meaning.  "  Deny  "  is  hero  clearly 
equal  to  "withhold;"  and  the  "it,"  quite  in  the  genius  of 

'  "  Toor"  \»  t!ie  rcctivaJ  rpadirg  now. — H.  N,  C. 


smt.  it.] 

vehement  conversation,    which   a   sjntaxist    csplains    by 
ellipses  and  subaadituTs  in  a  Greek  or  Latin  classic,  jet 
triumphs  over  as  ignorances  in  a  contemporary,  refers  to    i 
accidental  and  artificial  i-ank  or  elevation,  implied  ia  the 
verb  "  raise."      Be.tides,  does  the  word  "  dcj 
any  writer  before,  or  of,  Shakspere's  age  ? 


}L 


Romeo  and  Juliet, 


I  have  provionsly  had  occasion  to  speak  at  large  on  tho 
oject  of  the  three  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action,  i 
.pplied  to  the  drama  in  the  abstract,  and  to  the  particular   J 
Bfage  for  which  Shakspere  wrote,  as  far  as  he  can  be  said  1 
to  have  written  for  any  stage  but  that  of  the  universal    : 
mind.     I  hope  I  have  in  some  measure  succeeded  in  de- 
monstrating that  the  former  two,  instead  of  being  mles,   i 
were  mere  inconveniences  attached  to  the  local  pecuUaritiea 
of  the  Athenian  di'ama;  that  the  last  alone  deserved  the 
name  of  a  principle,  and  that  in  the  preservation  of  this 
unity  Shaispere  stood  pre-eminent.     Yet,  instead  of  unity 
of  action,   1   should  greatly  prefer  tbe   more   appropriate, 
though  Bcholastic  and  uncouth,  words  homogeneity,  pro- 
portionateness,  and  totality  of  interest, — expressions,  which 
involve  the  distinction,  or  rather  the  essential  difEei'ence, 
betwist  the  shaping  skill  of  mechanical  talent,  and  the 
creative,  productive,  life-power  of  inspired  genius.     In  the 
former  each  part  is  separately  conceived,  and  then  by  a 
succeeding  act  put  together ; — not  as  watches  are  made  for 
wbole-Bole, — (for  there  each  part  supposes  a  pre -concept  ion. 
of  the  whole  in  some  mind) — but  more  like  pictures  on  a 
motley  screen.     Whence  arises  the  harmony  that  strikes 
US  in  tbe  wildest  natural  landscapea.^in  the  relative  shapeB 
of  rocks,  the  harmony  of  colours  in  the  heaths,  ferns,  and 
lichens,  the  leaves  of  the  beech  and  the  oak,  the  stems  and 


rich  brown  branches  of  the  birch  and  other  mountain  trees, 
Tarying  from  verging  antnmn  to  retnrning  spring:, — com- 
pared with  the  visnal  effect  from  the  greater  namber  of 
artificial  plantations  F^From  this,  that  the  natural  land- 
scape ia  effected,  as  it  were,  by  a  single  energy  modified  ab 
intra  in  each  component  part.  And  as  this  is  the  particular 
escellence  of  the  Shaksperian  drama  generally,  so  is  it 
especially  characteristic  of  the  "  Eomeo  and  Jnliet." 

The  gronndwork  of  the  tale  ia  altogether  in  family  life, 
and  the  events  of  the  play  have  their  first  origin  in.  family 
feuds.  Filmy  as  are  the  eyes  of  party-spirit,  at  once  dim 
and  truculent,  still  there  ia  commonly  soma  real  or  sup- 
poaed  object  ia  view,  or  principle  to  be  maintained ;  and 
though  hut  the  twisted  wires  on  the  plate  of  rosin  in  the 
preparation  for  electrical  pictnres,  it  is  still  a  guide  in  some 
degree,  an  assiioilatiou  to  aa  outline.  But  in  family 
quarrels,  which  have  proved  scarcely  less  injurious  to 
Etatea,  wilfulness,  and  precipitancy,  and  pa.s3ion  from  mere 
habit  and  custom,  can  alone  be  expected.  With  his  accus- 
tomed judgment,  Shakspere  has  begun  by  placing  before 
us  a  lively  picture  of  all  the  impulses  of  the  play ;  and,  a,3 
nature  ever  presents  two  sides,  one  for  Heraclitns,  and  one 
for  DemocrituB,  he  has,  by  way  of  prelude,  shown,  the 
laughable  absurdity  of  the  evil  by  the  contagion  of  it 
reaching  the  servants,  who  have  so  little  to  do  with  it,  bat 
who  are  under  the  necessity  of  letting  the  superfluity  of 
sensoria!  power  fly  off  through  the  escape-valve  of  wit- 
combats,  and  of  quarrelhng  with  weapons  of  sharper  edge, 
all  in  humble  imitation  of  their  masters-  Yet  there  ia  a 
sort  of  uuhired  fidelity,  an  ouriskness  about  all  this  that 
makes  it  rest  pleasant  on  one's  feelings.  All  the  first 
scene,  down  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Prince's  speech,  is  a 
motley  dance  of  all  ranks  and  ages  to  one  tune,  as  if  the 
horn  of  Huon  had  been  playing  behind  the  scenes. 

BeuTolio's  speech — 


Sect,  n'.] 


FLA.TB   Ot  BSkSaVKBX. 


1   strikingly,   the    following   spoecli   of    old 


and,  far 
MoDtsgue- 

"  Mnnj-  a  morning  batt  he  Ibere  been  »pen 

With  icara  BUgmeniing  the  fresh  morning '  cien" — 

prove  t^Ekt  Shakspere  meant  the  Borneo  and  JnliGt  to 
approaoli  to  a  poem,  which,  and  indeed  its  early  date,  may 
be  also  inferred  from  the  multitude  of  rhyming  conpleta 
throughout.  And.  if  we  are  right,  from  the  internal 
evidence,  in  pronouncing  this  one  of  Shakapere's  early 
dramas,  it  affords  a  strong  instance  of  the  fineness  of  his 
insight  into  the  nature  of  the  passions,  that  Romeo  is  in- 
ti-odnced  already  lore-bewildered.  The  necessity  of  loving 
creates  an  object  for  itself  in  man  and  woman ;  and  yet 
there  is  a  difference  in  this  respect  between  the  sesos, 
though  only  to  be  known  by  a  perception  of  it.  It  wonld 
have  displeased  us  if  Juliet  Lad  been  represented  as  already 
in  love,  or  as  fancying  herself  so ;— but  no  one,  I  believe, 
ever  experiences  any  shock  at  Borneo's  forgetting  hi  a 
Rosaline,  who  bad  been  a  mere  name  for  the  yearning  of 
his  youthful  imagination,  and  rushing  into  his  passion  for 
Juliet.  Rosalina  was  a  mere  creation  of  his  fancy  ;  and 
we  should  remark  the  boastful  positiveness  of  Romeo  in  a 
love  of  his  own  making,  which  is  never  shown  where  love 
ia  really 


i 
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and  ihe  reason  is,  that  as  in  infancy  and  childhood  the 
individual  in  natnre  is  a  representative  of  a  claaa, — JQSt  as 
in  describing-  one  larch  tree,  you  generalize  a  grove  of 
them, — so  it  is  nearly  as  mnch  so  in  old  Rge.  The  genera- 
lization is  done  to  the  poet's  hand.  Here  you  have  the 
garrulity  of  age  Btrengthened  by  the  feelings  of  a  long- 
trusted  servant,  whose  sympathy  with  tbo  mother's  afEec- 
tions  gives  her  privileges  and  rank  in  the  household ; 
and  observe  the  mode  of  connection  by  accidents  of  time 
and  place,  and  the  childlike  fondness  of  repetition  i 
second  childhood,  and  also  that  happy,  humble,  ducking' 
under,  yet  constant  resurgence  against,  the  check  of  1 
superiors ! — 

"  Yes,  madam ! — Tet  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh,"  &c. 

In  the  fourth  scene  we  have  Mercatio  introduced  to  u 
0  !  how  shall  I  describe  that  exquisite  ebullience 
flow  of  youthful  life,  wafted  on  over  the  laughing  waves  of 
pleasure  and  prosperity,  as  a  wanton  beauty  that  distortB 
the  face  on  which  she  knows  her  lover  is  gazing  enraptured, 
and  wrinkles  her  forehead  in  the  triumph  of  its  sraooth- 
ness  !  Wit  ever  wakeful,  fancy  busy  and  procreative  as  an 
insect,  courage,  an  easy  mind  that,  without  cares  of  its 
own,  is  at  once  disposed  to  laugh  away  those  of  others,  and 
yet  to  he  interested  in  them, — these  and  all  congenial 
qualities,  melting  into  the  common  eojnila  of  them  all,  the 
man  of  rank  and  the  gentleman,  with  all  its  eicellenciea 
and  all  its  weaknesses,  constitute  the  character  of  Mercutio  ! 

Act  i.  Be.  5.  S 


ri!  n< 


yh.  U  fits  whED  BUch  a  villain  is 
<t  endure  him. 


I  gueat 


Cap.  He  shall  be  endur'd. 
WhBI,  goodman  boy  t^ — I  Bay,  1 


You'll  not  endure  bim ! — God  shall  me 
You'll  make  a  mutinj*  among  my  guesl 


PLAYS   OF 

You  will  set  cock.a-hoop !  you'll  be  the  m 

Tyh.  Wliy,  uncle,  'tis  a.  sliame, 

Cflj,.  Go  to,  go  lo,  I 

Tou  are  it  saucy  boy ; "  &c. —  | 

How  admirable  is  tbe  old  luan's  impetuositj  at  once 
contrasting,  yet  harmonized,  with  young  Tybalt's  quarrel- 
some violence  !     Bat  it  would  be  endless  to  repeat  obaer-    , 
vationa  of  this  sort.    Every  leaf  is  difEerent  on  an  oak  tree; 
but  still  we  can  only  say — our  tongues  defrauding  our    ' 
eyes — "  Tbis  is  another  oak-leaf !  " 

Actii.  sc.  2.     The  garden  scene : 

Take  notice  in  this  enchanting  scene  of  the  contrast  of 
Romeo's  love  with  his  former  fancy ;  and  weigh  the  skill 
shown  in  JQstifjing  him  from  his  inconstancy  by  making 
us  feel  the  difference  of  his  passion,     Tet  this,  too, 


^r^  Wit 

F  safety 


although  not  merely  of,  the  imagination. 

"Jitl.  Well,  do  not  Bwear;  although  I  joy  in  thee, 
I  have  DO  joy  En  '  this  contract  to-nip ht : 
is  too  rash,  loo  atiadviseii,  loo  sudden,"  fcc. 


"With  love,  pure  love,  there  is  always  aa  anxiety  for  the 
safety  of  the  object,  a  disinterestednoBs,  by  which  it  is  dis-  < 
tinguished  from  the  counterfeits  of  its  name,  Compara 
this  scene  with  Act  iii.  sc.  1  of  the  "  Tempest."  I  do  not 
know  a  more  wonderful  instance  of  Shakspere's  mastery  in 
playing  a  distinctly  rememberable  variety  on  the  same 
remembered  nir,  than  in  the  transporting  love- confess  ions 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet  and  Ferdinand  and  Miranda.  There 
seems  more  passion  in  the  one,  and  more  dignity  in  the 
other;  jet  you  feel  that  the  sweet  girlish  lingering  and 
busy  movement  of  Juliet,  and  the  calmer  and  : 
maidenly  fondness  of  Miranda,  might  easily  pass  into  each  I 
other. 

'  Ruai]"of.'' 
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lb.  sc,  3.     Tto  Friar's  speech  r — 

The  reTerend  character  o£  the  Friar,  like  all  Shakspt 
pepresentationB  of  the  great  professiona,  is  very  delightl 
and  tranqnillizing,  yet  it  is  no  digression,  but  immediatfli 
nuceseary  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  plot, 

lb.  EC.  4. 


"Horn.  Goocl  moi 
,ii?"Slc. 


0  jiiu  ball].     IVTiat  couiitei-foll  did  I  ( 


Compare  again,  Eomeo's  half-eserteJ,  and  half  real, 
eaiB  of  mind  with  hia  first  manner  when  in  loTe  with 
lloaaline  !      Hia  will  had  com.e  to  the  clenching  point. 

"Bom.  Do  tlioa  but  close  our  hanila  with  holy  words, 
Then  loTiv-clevoiirJiig  death  do  what  ho  daro, 
It  ia  enough  I  may  but  call  her  mitie." 

The  precipitancy,  which  is  the  charact-er  of  the  play,  ] 
well  marked  in  this  short  scene  of  waiting  for  Jnliaa 
aiTival. 

Act  iii.  sc.  1. 


"Mn. 


How  fine  an  effect  the  wit  and  raillery  habitnol  | 
Slercntio,  BTen  stmggling  with  hia  pain,  give  to  T 
following  speech,  and  at  the  same  time  so  complet 
justifying'  his  passionate  revenge  on  Tybalt ! 

lb.     Benvolio's  speech : 


This  small  porti 
finely  conceived. 

lb.  sc.  2.     Juliet's  speech 


of  untmth  in  Ber 


"For  tbou  wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  nipht 


Indeed  the  tvLoIb  of  tLia 
to   the  highest ;    a 
purity  of   the   mind.     What 


3ch  is  imagination  strained 
the  blessed  effect  on  the 
^oold  Dryden   have   mada 


rorsUL-hawish!" 

Note  the  Nurse's  mistake  of  the  mind's  audible  struggles 
with  itself  for  its  decision  in  toLo. 
lb.  EC.  3.     Romeo's  speech  : — 

"  'Tis  (orture,  and  not  meroj' :  hcnten'a '  Lere, 


All 


Where  Jnliel 

eep  passions  a 


,"  Sie. 

a  sort  of  atheists,  that  believe  no 


"Cap.   Soft,  [ 


ivilb  you,  lalie  a 


A  noble  scene !  Don't  I  see  it  with  my  own  eyes  ? — 
Yes  !  but  not  with  Jnliot's.  And  observe  in  Capnlet's  last 
speech  in  this  scene  his  mistake,  as  if  love's  causes  wcro 
capable  of  being  generalized. 

Act  iv.  sc.  3,     Juliet's  speech ; — 

"  O,  look !  methinks  I  flee  my  cousin's  ghost 
Seeking  out  liiimco,  that  did  spit  his  body 
Upon  n  rapier's  point : — Stay,  Tjball,  slay ! — 
Kumeo,  I  cumo:  tliis  do  I  dritik  lo  Ihee." 

Shakapere  providea  for  the  finest  decencies.  It  wonlil 
have  been  too  bold  a  thing  for  a  girl  of  fifteen ; — but  sho 
swallows  the  draught  in  a  fit  of  fright. 


Ah  the  audience  know  that  Juliet  is  not  dead,  this  scene 
is,  perhaps,  excusable.  But  it  is  a  strong  warning  to 
minor  dramatists  not  to  introduce  at  one  time  many 
separate  characters  ngitated  by  one  and  the  same  oir- 
cnmstance.  It  is  difficnlt  to  understand  what  effect, 
whether  that  of  pity  or  of  laughter,  Shakspere  m.eant  to 
produce ;— the  occasion  and  the  chariLCteristic  speectes 
are  bo  little  in  harmony '  For  example,  ■what  the  Nnreo 
says  ia  excellently  suited  to  the  Norse's  character,  bat 
grotesquely  unsuited  to  the  occasion. 

Act  T.  sc.  1.     Borneo's  speech  r — 

"  0  misthlef !  thou  are  BWifc 
T.ienlerin  the  thuughls  of  desperate  men! 
I  dii  remember  an  upothecary,"  &c. 

This    fjjnons    passage   is   so   beautiful  as   to  be  1 
justified  I  jet,  in  addition,  what  a  fine  preparation  it  isri 
,  the  tomb  scene ! 
I        lb.  sc.  3.     Romeo's  speech  : — 

"  Gnod  genlle  yonth,  tempt  not  a  desperate  man. 


if  Romeo  was  shown  befoi-e,  ( 
it  is  doubled  by  love  and  s 


The  gentle: 
by  lore ;  and 
awe  of  the  place  where  he  is. 

lb.     Romeo's  speech  ; — 

"  How  oft  when  man  are  af  the  point  of  death 
Have  they  been  mecry !  which  their  keepers  cull 
A  lightning  before  death.    O,  liow  may  I 
Call  this  a  lightning? — O,  my  love,  mj  wife!''  Uc. 

Here,  here,  is  the  master  example  how  beauty  can  I 
once  increaGe  and  modify  passion  I 
lb.     Last  scene. 
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How  beactitui  is  the  close  !  The  spring  and  the  winter 
meet ; — winter  assumes  the  character  of  spring,  and  spring 
the  sadness  of  winter. 


Of  all  Shakspere's  plays  "Macbeth"  is  the  most  rapid, 
"Hamlet"  the  Bloweat,  in  movement.  "Lear"  combines 
length  -with  rapidity, — ^llke  the  hurricane  and  the  ■whirl- 
pool, absorbing  while  it  advances.  It  begins  as  a  stormy 
day  in  summer,  with  brightness  ;  but  that  brightness  ia 
lurid,  and  anticipates  the  tempest. 

It  was  not  without  forethought,  nor  is  it  without  its  doe 
significance,  that  the  division  of  Lear's  kingdom  is  in  the 
first  six  lines  of  the  play  stated  as  a  thing  already  deter- 
mined in  all  its  particulars,  previonaly  to  the  trial  of  pro- 
fessions, as  the  relative  rewards  of  which  the  daughters 
were  to  be  made  to  consider  their  eeveial  portions.  The 
strange,  yet  by  no  means  unnatural,  mixture  of  selfishaess, 
sensibility,  and  Labit  of  feeling  derived  from,  and  fostei-ed 
by,  the  particular  rank  and  usages  of  the  individual ; — the 
intense  desire  of  being  intensely  beloved, — selfish,  and  yet 
characteristic  of  the  selfishness  of  a  loving  and  kindly 
nature  alone ; — the  seif-snpportlesa  leaning  for  all  pleasnre 
oa  another's  breast ; — the  cravings  after  sympathy  with  a 
prodigal  disinterestedness,  frustrated  by  its  own  ostenta- 
tion, and  the  mode  and  nature  of  its  claims ;— the  anxiety, 
the  distrust,  the  jealousy,  which  more  or  less  accompany 
all  selfish  affections,  and  lire  amongst  the  surest  contra- 
distinctions of  mere  fondness  from  true  love,  and  which 
originate  Lear's  eager  wish  to  cnjov  his  daughter's  violent 
professions,  whilst  the  inveterate  habits  of  sovereignty 
convert  the  wish  into  claim  and  positive  right,  and  an  in- 
compliance with  it  into  crime  and  treason ; — these  f jctSj 


( 
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Attvt  possioDs,  these  moral  verities,  on  whicli  the  whole 
ieHge^y  is  fouoded,  are  all  prepared  for,  and  will  to  tha 
retrvapect  be  found  implied,  in  these  first  four  or  five  lines 
q!  the  plaj-.  They  let  ua  know  that  the  trial  is  hnt  a  trick ; 
wad  thut  the  grossness  of  the  old  king's  rage  is  in  part  the 
OAluml  result  of  a  gillj  trick  suddenly  and  most  nnex- 
pectedly  baffled  and  disappointed. 

It  may  here  be  worthy  of  notice,  that  "  Lear  "  ia  the 
only  seriona  performance  of  Shakspore,  the  interest  and 
■ituations  of  which  are  derived  from  the  assumption  of  a 
gross  improbability;  whereas  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
tragedies  are,  almost  all  of  them,  fonnded  on  some  ont  of 
the  way  accident  or  exception  to  the  general  experience  of 
mankind.  But  observe  the  matchless  judgment  of  oar 
Shakspere.  First,  improbable  as  the  conduct  of  Lear  is  in 
the  first  ecene,  yet  it  was  an  old  story  rooted  in  the  popular 
faith, — a  thing  taken  for  granted  already,  and  consequently 
without  any  of  the  effects  of  improbability.  Secondly,  it 
is  merely  the  canvas  for  the  characters  and  passions, — a 
mere  occasion  for, — and  not,  in  the  manner  of  Beaumont 
(md  Fletcher,  perpetually  i-ecurring  as  the  caase,  and  sine 
qua  lion  of, — the  incidents  and  emotions.  Let  the  first 
ecene  of  this  play  have  been  lost,  and  let  it  only  be  under- 
stond  that  a  fond  father  had  been  duped  by  hypocritical 
profeesiona  of  love  and  duty  on  the  part  of  two  daughters 
to  disinherit  the  third,  previously,  and  deservedly,  moro 
dear  to  him ; — and  all  the  rest  of  the  tragedy  would  retain 
its  interest  undiminished,  and  be  perfectly  intelligible.  The 
accidental  is  nowhere  the  groundwork  of  the  passions,  but 
that  which  is  catholic,  which  in  all  ages  has  been,  and  ever 
will  be,  close  and  native  to  the  heart  of  man, — parental 
Rugoiah  from  filial  ingratitude,  the  genuineness  of  worth, 
though  coffined  in  bluntneas,  and  the  esocrable  vileness  of 
a  smooth,  iniquity.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  added  the 
"  Merchant  of  Venice ;  "  but  here  too  the  same  remarks 
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apply.  It  was  an  old  iaie ;  and  snbatitate  any  other  danger 
than  that  of  the  pound  of  flesh  (the  circumstance  in  which 
the  improbahilitj'  lies),  yet  nil  tlie  sitnationa  and  tbo 
eniotiona  appertaining  to  them  remain  eqnally  excellent 
and  appropriate,  "Whereas  take  away  from  the  "  Mad 
Lover  "  of  Beaumont  nnd  Fletcher  the  fantastic  bypothesia 
of  hia  engagement  to  cut  out  his  own  heart,  and  have  it 
presented  to  his  mistress,  and  all  the  main  scenes  must  go 
with  it. 

Eotzehne  is  the  German  Beaumont  and  Fleteher,  -with- 
out their  poetic  powers,  and  without  their  vit  coviica} 
But,  like  them,  he  always  dedttces  his  situations  and  pas- 
sions from  marvellona  accidents,  and  the  trick  of  bringing 
one  part  of  our  moral  nature  to  counteract  another ;  as  oar 
pity  for  misfortune  and  admiration  of  generosity  and 
courage  to  combat  out  condemnation  of  gnilt,  as  in 
adnltery,  robbery,  and  other  heinous  crinies ; — -and,  like 
them  too,  he  eiecls  in  his  mode  of  telling  a  story  clearly 
and  interestingly,  in  a  series  of  dramatic  dialogues.  Only 
the  trick  of  making  tragedy -heroes  and  heroines  out  of 
shopkeepers  and  barmaids  was  too  low  for  tbo  age,  and  too 
nnpoetic  for  the  genius,  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  inferior 
in  every  respect  as  they  are  to  their  great  predecessor  and 
contemporary.  How  iaferior  would  they  have  appeared, 
had  not  Shakspere  existed  for  thoni  to  imitate  ; — which  in 
every  play,  more  or  less,  they  do,  and  in  their  tragedies 
most  glaringly: — and  yet — (O  shame  !  shame  !) — they 
miss  no  opportunity  of  sneering  at  the  divine  man,  and 
anb- detracting  from  his  merits  ! 

To  return  to  Lear,  Having  thns  in  the  fewest  words, 
and  in  a  natural  reply  to  as  natural  a  question, — which 

'  "  If  we  would  chtti'itubly  consent  to  forgot  the  oomie  hnmour,  tlie 
wit,  the  felkities  uf  style,  in  oilier  words,  all  the  poetry,  and  nhie- 
tenths  of  all  the  geniua  of  Beaumont  anii  Fletcher,  ihal  which  would 
ruraBin  becomes  a  Koliebue." — Biographia  lAtfraria,  ohep.  xxiiL 


p-^ga  are  fcl 

1    the  persom 

delay  to  t 
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yet  answers  the  secondary  purpose  of  attracting  oiir  atten-       I 

tion  to  the  difierenco  or  diversity  between  the  characters 

of    ComwaJl  and   AJbany, — provided   tlie  premisses   and 

data,  as  it  were,  for  onr  after  insight  into  the  mind  and 

mood  of  the  perBon,  whose  character,  paHsioas,  and  suffer- 

ga  are  the  main  subject-matter  oE  the  play ; — from  Lear, 

le  feraona  patient  o£  hia  drama,  Shakspero  passes  without 

ilay  to  the  second  in.  importance,  the  chief  agent  and 

ll^rime  mover,  and  introduces  Edmund  to  our  acquaintance, 

I  preparing  us  with  the  sanae  felicity  of  judgment,  and  in 
the  same  easy  and  natural  way,  for  his  character  in  tLe 

I   seemingly  casual  communication  of  its  origin  and  occasion. 

/  From  the  first  drawing  up  of  the  curtain  Edmund  has 
stood  before  us  in  the  united  strength  and  beauty  ot 
earliest  manhood.  Our  eyea  have  been  questioning  him.. 
Gifted  as  he  is  with  high  advantages  of  person,  and  further 
endowed  by  nature  with  a  powerful  intellect  and  a  strong 

^  energetic  will,  even  without  any  concurrence  ot  circum- 
Btances  and  accident,  pride  will  necessarily  be  the  sia  that 
most  easily  besets  him.  But  Edmand  is  also  the  known 
and  acknowledged  son  of  the  princely  Gloster :  be,  there- 
fore, has  both  the  germ  of  pride,  and  the  conditions  beat 
fitted  to  evolve  and  ripen  it  into  a  predominant  feeling. 
Tet  hithei-to  no  reason  appears  why  it  should  be  other 
than  the  not  unusual  pride  of  person,  talent,  and  birth,— 
a  pride  auxiliary,  if  not  akin,  to  many  virtues,  and  the 

t natural  ally  of  honourable  impulses.  But  alas!  in  his 
own  presence  Lis  own  father  takes  shame  to  himself  for 
the  frank  avowal  that  he  ia  his  father, — he  has  "  blushed 
po  often  to  acknowledge  him  that  he  is  now  brazed  to  it ! " 
Edmund  hears  the  circnra.stance3  of  his  birth  spoken  of 
with  a  most  degrading  and  licentious  levity, — his  mother 
described  as  a  wanton  by  her  own  paramour,  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  animal  sting,  the  low  criminal  grati- 
fications  connected  with   ber  wantonness   and  prostituted 


beauty,  assigned  as  the  reason,  wlij  "  tlie  whoreson  laust 
be  acknowledged!"  This,  and  the  consciousnesa  of  iU 
notoriety ;  tiie  gnawing  conyiction  that  every  show  of 
respect  is  an  effort  of  courtesy,  whicii  recalls,  while  it 
represses,  a  contrary  feeling ; — this  is  tlio  ever  trickling 
flow  of  wormwood  and  gall  into  the  wounds  of  pride, — the 
corrosive  vims  which  inoculates  pride  with  a  venom  not 
its  own,  with  envy,  hatred,  and  a  lust  for  that  power 
which  in  its  blaze  of  radiance  would  hide  the  dark  spots 
on  his  disc, — with  pangs  of  shame  peraonaily  nndeserved 
and  therefore  felt  as  wrongs,  and  with  a  blind  ferment  of 
vindictive  working  towards  the  occasions  and  causes,  es- 
pecially towards  a.  brother,  whose  stainless  birth  and  lawful 
hononrs  were  the  constant  remembrancers  of  his  own 
debasement,  and  were  ever  in  the  way  to  prevent  all  chance 
of  its  being  unknown,  or  overlooked  and  forgotten.  Add 
to  this,  that  with  excellent  judgment,  and  provident  for 
the  claims  of  the  moral  sense, — for  that  which,  relatively 
to  the  diama,  is  called  poetic  justice,  and  as  the  littest 
means  for  reconciling  tlie  feelings  of  the  spectators  to  the 
horrors  of  Gloster's  after  sufferings, — at  least,  of  rendeiing 
tbem  somewhat  less  unendurable  ;^(fDr  I  will  not  disguiaa 
my  conviction,  that  in  this  one  point  the  tragic  in  this  play 
has  been  urged  beyond  the  outermost  mark  and  ne  plui 
ultra  of  the  dramatic) — Shakspere  has  precluded  all  excuse 
and  palliation  of  the  guilt  incurred  by  both  the  parenta 
of  the  base-born  Edmnnd,  by  Gloster's  confession  that  be 
was  at  the  time  a  married  man,  and  already  blest  with  a 
lawful  heir  of  his  fortpnes.  The  mournful  alienation  of 
brotherly  love,  occasioned  by  the  law  of  primogeniture  in 
noble  families,  or  rather  by  the  unnecessary  distinctions 
engrafted  thereon,  and  this  in  children  of  the  same  stock, 
ia  still  almost  proverbial  on  the  continent, — especially,  aa 
I  know  from  my  own  observation,  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
— and  appears  to  have  been  scarcely  less  common  in  our 


nection,  or  any  modi  Heat  ion  of  the  one  by  the  othcr.t  That 
Shakspere  has  in  one  instance,  that  of  lago,  approached  to 
this,  and  that  he  haa  done  it  Bucceasfullj,  ia,  perhaps,  the 
most  astonishing  proof  of  his  genius,  and  the  opulence  of 
its  resoarces.  But  in  the  pi-esent  tragedy,  in  which  he 
■was  compelled  to  present  a  Gioneril  and  a  Regan,  it  was 
most  carefully  to  be  avoided  ; — and  therefore  the  only  one  I 
conceivable  addition  to  the  inanspiciona  inflaeneea  on  the  / 
preformation  of  Edmund's  character  ia  given,  in  the  infer- r 
mation  that  all  the  kindly  counteractions  to  the  mischievous) 
feelings  of  shame,  which  might  have  been  derived  from  co-j 
domestication  with  Edgar  and  their  common  father,  haa 
been  cat  oS  by  his  absence  from  home,  and  foreign  educa'l 
tion  from  boyhood  to  the  present  time,  and  a  prospect  of 
its  continnance,  as  if  to  preclude  all  risk  of  his  interference 
with  the  father's  views  for  the  elder  and  legitimate  son  : — 


"  lie  hntli  been  oi 
t  i.  so.  1. 


le  yeiLFs,  and  away  bo  shitll  again." 


"  Cor.  Nothing,  my  lori. 
Lear.  Nothing  ? 
Nothing, 
/Lear,    Nothing  can  comeor nothing;  speak  affjin. 
Unhappy  that  I  am,  I  cannot  lieava 
My  heiLTt  LDlo  my  monlh :  I  iove  your  miijesty 
According  to  tny  bond ;  nor  more,  nor  lean." 

\hBre  ia  something  of  disgust  at  tho  mthleBS  hypocrisy  J 
Hioters,  and  some  little  faulty  adniixtare  of  pride  1 
and  /tullenneas  in  Cordelia's  "Nothing;"  and  her  tone  ii 
ynUff  contrived,  indeed,  to  lessen  the  glaring  absurdity  c 

mdnct,  but  answers  the  yet  more  important  par-  j 
k  poBe  t*f  forcing  away  the  attention  from  the  narsery-tule, 
ior  hi)'^'''^"'''  ^^  ^^^  served  its  end,  that  of  supplying  the 
comoT    for  the  picture. (    Thia  is  also  materially  furthered 
(jmmgent'fl  opposition,  which  displays  Lear'a  moral  incapa- 
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bility  of  resigning  the  sovereign  power  jo  the  very  act  of 
disposing  of  it.  Kent  is,  perhaps,  the  nearesb  to  perfect 
goodness  in  all  Shakspere'a  characters,  and  yet  the  most 
individualized.'  There  is  an  extraordinary  charm  in  his 
bluntnesH,  which  is  that  only  of  a  nobleman  arising  from  a 
contempt  of  overstrained  conrtesy ;  and  combined  with 
eaHv  placability  where  goodness  of  heart  is  apparent.  His 
passionate  affection  for,  and  fidelity  to,  Lear  act  on  onr 
feelings  in  Lear's  own  favour  :  vtrtne  itself  seems  to  be  in 
company  with  him. 

lb.  sc.  2.     Edmnnd's  speech  r— 

"  Who,  in  the  luaty  atealth  of  naliire,  mUo 
More  composilion  und  fierce  quality 
'fliun  doth,"  iiu. 

Warburton's  note  npon  a  quotation  from  Vanini. 

Poor  Vanini  I — Any  one  bub  Warbnrton  would  have 
thought  this  precious  passage  more  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Shandy  than  of  atheism.  If  the  fact  really  were  so  (which 
it  is  not,  but  almost  the  contrary),  I  do  not  see  why  the 
most  confirmed  theiat  might  not  very  natur^lj  utter  tji8 
same  wish.  But  it  ia  proverbial  that  the  yonn^Hfeaon  in, 
a  large  family  is  commonly  the  man  of  the  greatest 
in  it ;  and  as  good  an  authority  as  Vanini  has  said- 
iescere  in,  venei'em  ardetUius,  spei  sohuli 

In  this  speech  of  Edmund  you  see,  as 
cannot  reconcile  himself  to  reason,  how  his  conscience^ 
off  by  way  of  appeal  to  nature,  who  is  sure  upon 
occasions  never  to  find  fault,  and  also  how  shame  shai 
a  predisposition  in  the  heart  to  evil.     For  it  ia  a  profc 
moral,  that  shame  will  naturally  generate  gu: 
pressed  will  be  vindictive,  like  Shylock,  and  in 
of  unileservod  ignominy  the  delusion  secretly 


'  Compare  ni 


n  Jfr.  Collier's  Sixth  Lcoture,  from  Tkt  FrUM 


.: 


of  getting  over  the  moral  quality  of  an  action  by  fiiiug  the 
mind  on  the  mere  physical  act  alone, 
lb.     Edmund's  Bpeech  ; — 

"Tbis  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  tbe  world  t  that,  when  we  »re 
in  tbrtuoe  (otlen  the  surfeit  of  our  owo  behaviour),  we  make  guilty  of   I 
oar  disaalers,  the  sun,  tlie  moon,  and  tlie  Btars,"  &c. 


Thua  acora  and  misanthropy  are  oft«n  the  antioipationa 
and  month-pieces  of  wisdom  in  the  detection  o£  anper- 
stitiona.  Both  individuals  and  nations  may  be  free  from 
such  prejudices  by  being  below  them,  as  well  as  by  rising 
above  them,  '~ 

lb.  sc,  3.  The  Steward  should  be  placed  in  exact  aati- 
thesia  to  Kent,  as  the  only  character  of  utter  irredeemable 
baseness  in  Shakspere.  Even  in  this  the  judgment  and 
invention  of  the  poet  are  very  observable ; — for  what  filae 
could  the  willing  tool  of  a  Goneril  be  ?  Not  a  vice  but 
of  baseness  waa  left  open  to  him. 

c.  4.  In  Lear,  old  age  ia  itself  a  character, — its 
imperfections  being  increased  by  life-long  habita  of 
g  a  prompt  obedience.  Any  addition  of  indivi- 
lity  would  have  been  nnnecessary  and  painful ;  for  the 
relations  of  others  to  him,  of  wondroua  fidelity  and  of 
frightful  ingratitude,  alone  sufficiently  distinguish  him. 
Thus  Lear  becomes  the  open  and  ample  play-ioom  of 
iture's  passions. 


"Knight.  Since  my  joimg'  lady's  guing  into  Franct,  Sir;   llie  fool 
jSth  much  pin'd  awaj." 

(^  The  Fool  is  no  comic  buffoon  to  make  the  groundlinga  | 
liltngh, — no  forced  condescension  of  Shakspere's  genina  to 
iifthe  taste  of  his  audience.     Accordingly  the  poet  prepares  ' 
for  his  introduction,  which  he  never  does  with  any  of  hia 
conunon  clowns  and  foola,  by  bringing  him  into   living 
connection  with  the  pathos  of  the  play.    He  is  as  wonderful 


tfmfuAf  of  voiutfMttf .  '  Kot » 

wlbdi  CMi  gi*w  pleanue  oa  kt 

wiMWnr  tbete  erratnns  uc   introdnoed,  and 

bmagbi  forward  u  litlJe  u  poanUe,  para  Iranor 

tbroogboat     Is  thi*  acene  and  in  all  the  earir 

litu,  tba  (me  gtnenl  Kotnnent  of  filial  ingrstitade  pmraib 

as  the  main  iprtng  of  tb«  feelingi ; — in  this  eai^j  ataga  Ow 

outward  object  caaung  the  preaanre  on  the  mind,  wUcA  n 

not  jet  anfficientlf  familiarized  with  the  angnish  for  tlvB 

fmnfpnation  to  work  npon  it,  ^ 


.  lb. 


"Gon,  Tkijoa  muk  Ihkt,  mylLvd? 
^^6.   I  cannot  be  ao  partia],  Gooeril, 

To  the  gre*t  lovo  I  bear  yoa. 
Cub.  I'riiy  jou,  content,"  ite. 


I 

he  is     I 


Oljdci'vn  the  lifttflt'd  endeavonr  of  Goneril  to  act  on 
four"  of  Albany,  nnd  yet  his  paBsiveneas,  his  inertia 
not  convinced,  nnd  yot  be  is  afraid  of  looking  into  the 
thinff.  Such  ehnracters  alwnya  yield  to  those  who  ■will 
Uka  tho  tronble  of  governing  them,  or  for  tbem.  Perhaps, 
the  influonca  of  a  princess,  whose  choice  of  him  had 
royalisied  bis  state,  may  he  some  little  excuse  for  Albany' 
vroaknei*. 

lb.  so.  fi. 


"Liar.  Olnmo 


at  be  mad,  not  inad, 
1  temper  1  I  would  n< 


The  mind's  own  anticipation  of  madness  !  The  deeptist, 
irngio  notes  are  often  stmck  by  a  half  sense  of  an  impend- 
ing blow,    Tho  Fool's  conclusion  of  this  act  by  a  grotesque 


3p<at    J 
«nd-    J 


Sect.  IY.]  plats  of  shaxbpere. 

prattling  Beems  to  indicate  the  dialocation  of  feeling  that 
has  beg'n.n  and  is  to  be  continned. 
Act  ii:  sc.  1,     Edmund's  speech : — 


Thns  the  secret  poison  in  Edmund 'a  owt 
forth;  and  then  observe  poor  Gloster'a — 
"Loyal  and  ntiltiral  boy  '," 
as  if  praising  the  crime  of  Edmund's  birth ! 

lb.     Compare  Regan's — 

"What,  did  mi/ father's  godson  seek  Jonr  Ii 
He  whom  My  father  nutoed  ?  " 


Ti'ith  the  nnfeminine  violei 


eof  h 


and  yet  no  reference  to  the  guilt,  bnt  only  to  the  accident, 
which  she  uses  as  an  occasion  for  sneering  at  her  father. 
Regan  is  not,  in  fact,  a  greater  monster  than  Goneril,  bnt 
Ehe  has  the  power  of  casting  more  venom, 
lb.  sc.  2.     CoTOwaH's  speech  : — 

"  This  iBBonie  fellow, 
Who,  htiying  been  praised  for  bluniaeM,  dolh  affect 
A  sancj  rongbnesB,"  ic. 

In  thus  placing  these  profound  genera!  truths  in  the 
mouths  of  such  men  as  Cornwall,  Edmund,  lago,  &c, 
Shakspero  at  once  gives  them  utterance,  and  yet  shows 
how  indefinite  their  application  is. 

lb.  sc.  3.  Edgar's  assumed  madncES  serves  the  great 
purpose  of  taking  offi  part  of  the  shock  which  wonld  other- 
wise be  caused  by  the  true  madness  of  Lear,  and  further 
displays  the  profound  difEerence  between  the  two.  In 
every  attempt  at  representing  madness  throughout  fhe 
whole  range  of  dramatic  literature,  with  the  single  excep- 
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tion  of  Lear,  it  is 
Otway.     In  Edgar'i 
you  Bee  a  fixed  purpose,  a  practical 
there  ia  only  tlio  brooding  of  the 
without  progression, 
^     lb.  sc.  4.     Lear's  speech. : — 
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lightheadedness,  as  especially  j 
nga  Sbakspere  all  the  wbile  lei 
iew ; — in  Lear| 
ignish,  an  ed 


"  The  king  would  speak  ivkh  Cornwall  j  the  dear  fallier 
Would  with  his  daughter  speuk,"  &c. 


>w  felt  by  Lear  to  try  to  : 
I  moat  pathetic. 


r 


The  strong  interest  i 

excoees  for  bis  daughter 

lb*    Lear's  speech : — 

" Beloved  Regiin, 

Thy  eisler'a  naught  j— 0  lieean,  she  halh  tied 
Sharp-toolh'd  unkindnesa,  like  a  vulture,  here, 
I  can  scarce  speak  to  thee ; — Ihou'lt  nut  believe 
Of  bow  depraved  a  quality — 0  Began ! 

Bcff.  I  pray  yon,  Sir,  lake  patierce ;  I  have  hope. 
You  less  know  how  to  value  her  desert, 
Than  she  to  scant  her  duty. 

Lear.  Say,  how  ia  that  E  " 

Kothing  ia  so  heart- catting  as  a  cold  nneipected  defence 
or  palliation  of  a,  cmelty  passionately  complained  of,  or  so 
expressive  of  thorongb  bard-beartednesa.  And  feel  the 
excessive  horror  of  Eegan'a  "  0,  Sir,  yon  are  old  ! " — and 
then  her  drawing  from  that  universal  object  of  reverence 
and  indulgence  the  very  reason  for  her  frightf  nl  conclnsion — 

"  Say,  jon  have  wrong'd  her  1" 
All  Le^'a  faults  increase  onr  pity  for  him.     We  refuse  to 
know  them  otherwise  than  as  means  of  his  eufferinga,  aSA^ 
aggravations  of  his  daughter's  ingratitude. 

lb.     Lear's  Bpeech : — 


"  0,  reason  not  the  need :  oar  basest  beggnn  ' 

Are  in  the  poorest  thing  Bupetlluoui,"  &c. 

Observe  that  tTie  traaqnillity  which  follows   the  first 
etanning  of  the  blow  pennita  Lear  to  reason.  -  -     '^^ 

Act  iii.  Bc.  4.     0,  what  a  world's  contention  of  agonies  ^ 
is  here  !     All  externiil  nature  in  a  storm,  all  mornl  natnra 
convulsed, — the  real  matliiess  of  Lear,  the  feianed  madness 


fidelity 
d  before  I 
uly,  it  is 
;pired  by ' 


of  Edgar,  the  babbling  of  the  Fool,  the 
of  Kent — snrely  snch  a  scene  was  never  concaiv 
or  since  !  Take  it  but  as  a  picture  for  the  eye 
more  terrific  than  any  which  a  Michel  Angelo,  ir 
A  Dante,  could  have  conceived,  and  which  none  but  a 
Michel  Angelo  could  have  executed.  Or  let  it  have  been 
uttered  to  the  blind,  the  bowlings  of  nature  would  seem 
converted  into  the  voice  of  conscious  humanity.  This 
scene  ends  with  the  first  symptoms  of  positive  derange- 
ment ;  and  the  intervention  of  the  fifth  scene  is  particularly 
judicious,— the  interrnption  allowing  an  interval  for  Lear 
to  appear  in  full  madness  in  the  siith  scene. 

lb.  sc.  7.     Gloster'a  blinding: — ■ 

What  can  I  say  of  this  scene  ? — There  is  my  reluctance 
to  think  Shakspere  wrong,  and  yet — 

Act  iv.  fic.  6.     Lear's  speech  : — 

"Ha!  Goneril!— with  B  white  beard  !— They  flattered  me  like  a  dog; 
and  told  me,  I  had  white  hairs  in  my  heurd,  ere  the  black  ones  were 
there.  To  say  Ai/  and  Jo  to  eiery  tiling  '  I  said ! — Ay  and  No  too  wm 
no  good  divinity.     When  the  rain  came  to  wet  me  onto,"  &c. 

The  thunder  recurs,  but  still  at  a  greater  distance  from 
our  feelings. 

lb.  ac.  ?.     Lear's  speech  : — 

"  Where  haye  I  been  ?     Where  am  I  ?— Fair  daylight  ?— 


^ 


'  Heart  "  thing  that  I  " 


CS   sous   OTBllIt 


How  beautifully  tte  aSecting  retam  of  Lear  to  reason, 
aod  the  mild  pathos  of  these  speechea  prepare  1 
for  the  last  sad,  yet  sweet,  consolation  of  the  aged  sufferer's 
death! 


Hamlet. 

["Hamlet"  was  the  play,  ot  rather  Hamlet  himself  was  tha 
character,  iu  the  intuition  and  exposition  of  which  I  first  made 
I  for  philosophical  critiusm,  and  especially  for  insight 
into  the  genius  of  Shakspcre,  noticed.  This  happened  first 
Binongat  my  acquaintances,  aa  Sir  George  Beaumont  trill  Isear 
auhseqiiently,  long  before '  Schlegel  had  delivered 
at  Yiemia  the  lectures  on  Shokapere,  which  he  afterwarda  pah- 
luhed,  I  had  given  on  the  enme  subject  eighteen  lectures  sub- 
stantially the  same,  proceeding  from  the  very  sume  point  of 
view,  and  deducing  the  same  conclusions,  so  for  as  I  either  then 
agreed,  or  now  agree,  with  him.  I  gave  these  lectures  at  tha 
Royal  Institution,  before  six  or  seven  hundred  auditors  of  lank 
and  eminence,  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  ia  which  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  a  fellow- lecturer,  made  his  great  revolutionary 
discoveries  in  chemistry.  Even  in  detail  the  coincidence  of 
Schlegel  with  my  lectures  was  so  extraordinary,  that  all  who  at 
a  later  period '  heard  the  same  words,  taken  by  me  &om  my  noteSi 

'  This  "lon^bpfore"  mnst  be  set  down  lo  a  litlla  excitement  (fra- 
more  of  which,  see  succeeding  sentence,  cammencing  "  Mr.  Bailitt"), 
:f  we  were  right,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  considering  Coleridge'* 
first  lectures  at  tbe  Royal  Institation,  to  hare  been  those  of  1B06-8, 
See  Lectures  of  1811-12,  Introductory  Matter,  ^  5.  Coleridge's  itate- 
nients  vary  only  in  seeming.  In  the  letter  of  Feb.  13IB  (see  Lecture 
IX.,  of  1911-12)  he  sQys  Sehlegel's  lectnreB  "were  not  given  orally  till 
two  years  afler  mine."  This  gives  ]g06.  In  the  note  in  the  test,  "ii).  i 
the  spring  of  the  some  year,"  &c ,  refers  to  1S07.  But  it  clearly  mu  1 
"  before."  Schlegel'a  lectures  were  delirered  at  Vienna  during  the  year 
1808,  and  pnbiished  tlie  j-eiir  follouing.  {Volcmnffen  Ubrr  dramatiseia 
Kuust  nod  Littratar,  1809,  3  toIs.) 

Schlegel  was,  by  five  years,  Coleridge's  senior,  having  been  bora  in 
1767.    He  was  profes^r  at  Jena,  when  Coleridge  was  in  Gi^rmany. 

>  Coleridge  lectured  at  the  Koyat  InsLitalion  in  1810. 


i 


;&T9   OF  SHAESFESE. 

of  the  lectures  at  the  Eoyal  Instilutloa,  concluded  a  borrowing 
on  mj  part  from  Schlegel.  Mr.  Hszlitt,  nhOEc  Laired  of  me  U 
in  such  an  inverse  ratio  to  my  zealous  kindness  towards  him^  as  to 
be  defended  bj  his  warmest  admirer,  Cliarles  Lamb — (who, 
God  bless  Lim!  besides  his  characteristic  obstinacy  of  adherenca 
to  old  friends,  as  long  at  least  as  they  are  at  all  down  in  the 
world,  is  linked  as  by  a  charm  to  Hazlitt's  cnuversation) — only 
as  "  frantic ; " — Mr.  Hailitt,  I  say,  himself  replied  t 
tioQ  of  my  plagiarism  from  Schlegel  in  tlmne  words; — "That  is 
a  lie  ;  for  I  myself  beard  the  very  same  character  of  Hamlet 
from  Coleridge  before  he  went  to  Germany,  and  wlien  he  had 
neither  read  nor  could  read  a  page  of  German  I"  Now  Hazlitt 
was  on  a  risit  to  me  at  my  cottage  at  Nether  Stowey,  Somerset, 
in  the  siiramer  of  the  year  1  798,  in  the  September  of  which  year 
I  first  was  out  of  sight  of  the  shores  of  Great  Britain.  Recorded 
by  me,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  7th  January,  l8ig.} 

The  seeming  inconsistencies  in  the  conduct  and  character 
of  Hamlet  have  long  exercised  the  conjectural  ingenuity  of 
critics ;  and,  as  we  are  always  loth  to  suppose  that  tha 
cansa  of  defective  apprehension  is  in  ourselves,  the  mystery 
has  been  too  commonly  explained  by  the  very  easy  proceBa 
of  setting  it  down  as  in  fact  inexplicable,  and  by  resolving 
the  phenomenon  into  a,  misgrowth  or  lusus  of  the  capricious 
and  irregular  genius  of  Shakspere.  The  shallow  and 
stupid  arrogance  of  these  vulgar  and  indolent  decisions  j 
would  fain  do  my  best  to  expose.  I  believe  the  character 
of  Hamlet  may  be  traced  to  Shakspere's  deep  and  accurate 
science  in  mental  philosophy.  Indeed,  that  this  character 
mnst  have  some  connection  witb  the  common  fundamental 
laws  of  our  nature  may  be  assumed  from  the  fact,  that  | 
Hajniet  has  been  tlie  darling  of  every  country  in  which 
the  literature  of  England  has  been  fostered.  In  order  to  , 
nnderstand  bim,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  reflect  on  the 
constitiition  of  onr  own  minds.  Man  is  distingnished  from 
the  brute  animals  in  proportion  as  thought  prevails  over 
sense :  but  in  the  healthy  processes  of  the  mind,  a  balance 
ia  constantly  maintained  between  the  impressions  from  out- 
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vard  ol)jects  and  tbe  inward  operations  of  the  intellect  ;- 
for  if  there  be  an  overbalance  in  the  contemplative  facnlt^, 
man  thereby  becomes  the  creature  of  mere  meditation,  and 
loses  his  natnral  power  of  action.  Now  one  of  Sliakspere'a 
modes  of  creating  characters  is,  to  conceive  any  one  intel- 
lectual or  moral  faculty  in  morbid  excess,  and  then  to  place 
Limeelf,  Shakspere,  thus  mutilated  or  diseased,  under  given 
circumstances.  In  Hamlet  he  seems  to  have  wished  to 
exemplify  the  moral  necessity  of  a,  dne  balance  between  onr 
attention  to  the  objects  of  our  senses,  and  our  meditation 
on  the  workings  of  our  minds, — an  equilibrium  between  the 
real  and  the  imaginary  worlds.  In  Hamlet  this  balance 
is  disturbed :  his  thoDghts,  and  the  images  of  his  fancy, 
are  far  more  vivid  than  his  actual  perceptions,  and  hia  very 
perceptions,  instantly  passing  through  the  medium  of  his 
contemplations,  acquire,  as  they  pass,  a  form  and  a  colour 
not  naturally  their  own.  Hence  we  see  a  great,  an  almost 
enormous,  intellectual  activity,  and  a  proportionate  aversion 
to  real  action  consequent  upon  it,  with  all  its  ayniptoms 
and  accompanying  qualities.  Tiiis  character  Shakspera 
places  in  circumstances,  under  which  it  is  ohiiged  to  act 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment : — Hamlet  is  brave  and  careless 
of  death  j  hut  he  vacillates  from  sensibility,  and  procras- 
tinates from  thought,  and  loses  the  power  of  action  in  the 
energy  of  resolve.  Thus  it  is  that  this  tragedy  presents  a 
direct  contrast  to  that  of  "  Macbeth  ;  "  the  one  proceeds 
with  the  utmost  slowness,  the  other  with  a  crowded  and 
breathless  rapidity. 

The  effect  of  this  overbalance  of  the  imaginative  power 
is  beautifully  illustrated  io  the  everlasting  breedings  and 
BuperSuons  activities  of  Hamlet's  mind,  which,  unseated 
from  its  healthy  relation,  is  constantly  occupied  with  the 
world  within,  and  abstracted  from  the  world  witbont, — 
giving  substance  to  shadows,  and  throwing  a  mist  over  all 
place  actualities.     It  is  the  nature  of  thought  to 
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be  indefinite; — definiteness  belongs  to  external  imagery 
alone.  Henue  it  is  that  the  sense  of  eublimity  arises,  not 
frDm  the  sight  of  an  outward  object,  bnt  from  the  beholder's 
reflection  upon  it ; — not  from  the  eensuous  impression,  but 
from  the  imftginative  reflex.  Few  hare  seen  a  celebrated 
waterfall  without  feeling  something  akin  to  disappointment : 
it  is  only  subsequently  that  the  image  comes  back  full  into 

the  mind,  and  brings  with  it  a  train  of  grand  or  beantiful 

associations.  Hamlet  feels  thia ;  his'~Geuses  are  in  a  state 
of  trance,  and  he  looks  upon  external  things  aa  hiero- 
glyphics.    His  soliloquy — 

"O!  that  this  coo  loo  solid  fleah  would  meli,"  &c. 

'        springa  from  that  craving  after  the  indefinite — for  tbat 

'         which  is  not — which  most  easily  besets  men  of  genius  ;  and 

the  self-delusion  couunon  to  this  temper  of  mind  is  finely 

exemplified  iu  the  character  which  Hamlet  gives  of  him- 

k self:— 

He  mistakes  the  seeing  his  chains  for  the  breaking  them, 
delays  action  till  action  lb  of  no  use,  and  dies  the  victim  of 
mere  circnmstance  and  accident.  ___- 

I  There  is  a  great  aignificancy  in  the  names  of  Shakspere'a 

plays.  In  the  "Twelfth  Night,"  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  "Aa  Tou  Like  It,"  and  "Winter's  Tale,"  the 
total  effect  is  produced  by  a  co-ordination  of  the  characters 
as  in  a  wreath  of  flowers.  But  in  "  Coriolanus,"  "  Lear," 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "Hamlet,"  "Othello,"  &c.,  the  effect 
arises  from  the  subordination  of  all  to  one,  either  as  the 
prominent  person,  or  the  principal  object.  "Cymbeline" 
is  the  only  exception;  and  even  that  has  its  advantages  in 
preparing  the  audience  for  the  chaos  of  time,  place,  and 
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coatumo,  hj  throning  the  date  baxsk  into  a  faboloas 


Bat  as  of  more  importance,  BO  more  striking,  is  thi 
judgment  displayed  by  our  truly  dramatic  poet,  as  well  a 
poet  of  the  drama,  in  the  management  of  his  first 
With  the  single  eiceptioQ  of  "  Cymbeline,"  they  eitter 
plate  before  na  at  one  glance  both  the  past  and  the  fntore 
I  effect,  which  implies  the  continuance  and  fnll 
agency  of  its  canse,  as  in  the  feuds  and  party-spirit  of  the 
servants  of  the  two  houses  in  the  first  scene  of  "  EjDoieo 
and  Jnliet ; "  or  in  the  degrading  passion  for  shows  and 
public  spectacles,  and  the  overwhelming'  attachment  for 
the  newest  suc(^eEsfuI  war-chief  in  the  Roman  people, 
nlreiidy  become  a  populace,  contrasted  with  the  jealousy  of 
the  nobles  in  "  Julius  Ciesar ;  " — -or  they  at  once  oommence 
the  action  so  as  to  excite  a  curiosity  for  the  explanation  in 
the  following  Hcenes,  as  ia  the  storm  of  wind  and  waves, 
and  the  boatswain  in  the  "  Tempest,"  instead  of  antici- 
pating our  curiosity,  as  in  most  other  fii-st  scenes,  and  in 
too  many  other  first  acts  ;^or_they  act,  by  contrast  of 
diction  suited  to  the  characters,  at  once  to  heighten  the 
effect,  and  yet  to  give  a  naturalness  to  the  language  and 
rhythm  of  the  principal  personages,  either  as  that  of  Proa- 
pero  and  Miranda  by  the  appropriate  lowneas  of  the  style, — 
or  OS  in  "King  John,"  by  the  equally  appropriate  atate- 
liucBB  of  official  harangues  or  narratives,  so  that  the  after 
blank  vorse  seems  to  belong  to  the  rank  and  quality  of  the 
speakers,  and  not  to  the  poet ; — or  they  strike  at  once  the 
key-note,  and  give  the  predominant  spirit  o£  the  play,  aa 
in  the  "  Twelfth  Night."  and  in  "  Macbeth  ;  "—or  finally, 
the  first  scene  comprises  all  these  advantages  at  once,  as  ia 
"  Hamlet." 

Compare  the  easy  langcage  of  common  life,  in  vrhicli 
this  drama  commences,  with  the  direful  music  and  -wild 
wayward  rhythm  and  abrupt  lyrics   of  the   opening   of 


"Macbeth."  The  tone  is  qnite  familiar; — tliere  ia  bo 
poetio  description  of  niglit,  no  elaborate  information  con- 
veyed by  one  speaker  to  another  of  what  both  had  imme- 
diately before  their  eensea — (such  as  the  first  distich  in 
AddJBon'a  "  Cato,'  ■which  ia  a  translation  into  poetry  of 
"Past  four  o'clock  and  a  dark  morning !");— and  yet 
nothing  bordering  on  the  comic  on  the  one  hand,  nor  any 
striving  of  the  intellect  on  the  other.  It  ia  precisely  the 
langnage  of  sensation  among  men  who  feared  no  charge  of 
effeminacy,  for  feeling  what  they  had  no  want  of  resolntion 
to  bear.  Tet  the  armour,  the  dead  silence,  the  watchful- 
ness that  first  interrupts  it,  the  welcome  relief  of  the  gaard, 
the  cold,  the  broken  expressions  of  compelled  attention  to 
bodily  feelings  still  under  control— all  excellently  accord 
with,  and  prepare  for,  the  after  gradual  rise  into  tragedy ; 
— but,  above  all,  into  a  tragedy,  the  interest  of  which  is  as 
eminently  ad  et  a^ud  intra,  as  that  of  "  Macbeth  "  is  directly 
ad  extra.  — 

In  all  the  best  attested  stories  of  gbosts  and  visions,  as 
in  that  of  Brutus,  of  Archbishop  Cranmer,  that  of  Ben- 
venato  Cellini  recorded  by  himself,  and  the  vision  of 
Galileo  communicated  by  him  to  his  favourite  pupil  Tor- 
ricelli,  the  ghost-seers  were  in  a  state  of  cold  or  chilling 
damp  from  without,  and  of  ansiety  inwardly.  It  haa  been  * 
with  all  of  them  as  with  Francisco  on  hia  guard,— alone, 
in  the  depth  and  sileBce  of  the  night ; — "  'twas  bitter  cold, 
and  they  were  sick  at  heart,  and  not  a  mouse  etlrriiig."  Tha 
attention  to  minute  sonnds, — naturally  associated  with  the 
recollection  of  minute  objects,  and  the  more  familiar  and 
trifling,  the  more  impressive  from  the  UQUsualness  oE  their 
producing  any  impression  at  aU — gives  a  philosophic  per- 

■  "  The  dawn  is  overcast,  llie  oiorning  lowers. 

And  liearily  in  donds  brings  on  the  dav, 
The  greM,  the  important  day,  big  with  the  fats 
(JfCaloundof  Rome," 
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tinency  to  this  last  ima^ ;  but  it  lias  likewise  its  dramatis 
use  and  purpose.  For  its  commonnesa  in  ordinary  con- 
versation tends  to  prodnce  the  sense  of  reality,  and  at  onca 
hides  the  poet,  and  yet  approximates  tte  reader  or  spec- 
tator to  that  state  in  which  the  highest  poetry  will  appear, 
and  in  its  component  parts,  thongh  not  in  the  whole  com- 
position, really  is,  the  language  of  nature.  If  I  should  not 
Bpeak  it,  I  fee!  that  I  should  be  thinking  it  ;^thB  voice 
only  ia  the  poet's, — the  words  are  my  own.  That  Shak- 
Bpere  meant  to  pnt  an  efiect  in  the  actor's  power  in  the 
very  first  words — "Who's  there?" — is  evident  from  the 
impatience  expressed  by  the  startled  Francisco  in  the  words 
that  follow — "  Nay,  answer  me  ;  stand  and  unfold  yourself," 
A  brave  man  is  never  so  peremptory,  as  when  he  fears  that 
he  is  afraid.  Observe  the  gradual  transition  from  the 
silence  and  the  still  recent  habit  of  Uatening  in  Francisco'a 
— "  I  think  I  hear  them  " — to  the  more  cheerful  call  oat, 
which  a  good  actor  wonld  observe,  in  the — "  Stand  ho ! 
"Who  is  there?"  Bernardo's  inquiry  after  Horatio,  and 
the  repetition  of  his  name  and  in  his  own  presence,  indicate 
a  respect  or  an  eagerness  that  implies  him  as  one  of  the 
persona  who  are  in  the  foreground ;  and  the  scepticism 
attributed  to  him, — 

"  Horatio  Bays,  'lis  but  our  funtaaj  ; 

Aiid  will  no!  let  belief  lake  hold  of  him—" 

prepares  na  for  Hamlet's  after  eulogy  oa  him  as  one  whose 
blood  and  judgment  were  happily  commingled.  The  actor 
shonld  also  be  careful  to  distinguish  the  expectation  and 
gladneaa  of  Bernardo's  "Welcome,  Horatio!"  from  the 
mere  courtesy  of  his  "  Welcome,  good  Marcellus  ! " 

Now  observe  the  admirahle  indefiniteness  of  the  first 
opening  out  of  the  occasion  of  aU.  this  anxiety.  The  pre- 
paration informative  of  the  audience  is  just  as  much  as  was 
precisely  necessary,  and  no  more  ; — it  begins  with  the  un- 
certainty appertaining  to  a  question : — 


Sect.  IT.]  PLiva  or  shakspsrb, 

"  Mar.  WhM,  has  Ihit  iMtig  appear'd  agun  tc 

Even  the  word  "  again  "  has  its  eredihilUing  effect;.  Then 
Horatio,  the  representative  of  the  ignorance  of  the  audience, 
not  himself,  but  by  Marcellns  to  Bernardo,  anticipates  the 
common  solution — "  'tis  bat  oar  fantasy  ! "  upon  ivbich 
Marcellns  rises  into 

"  This  dreaded  sight,  twice  seen  of  us— " 
which  immediately  afterwards  becomes  "  this  apparition," 
and  that,  too,  an  intelligent  spirit,  that  is,  to  be  spoken 
Then  comes  the  confirmation  of  Horatio's  disbelief ; — 
"Tilth!  tush!  'Iwill  not  appear  1 — ' 

and  the  silence,  with  which  the  scene  opened,  is  again 
restored  in  the  shivering  feeling  of  Horatio  sitting  down, 
at  BTicb  a  time,  and  with  the  two  eye-witnesses,  to  hear  a 
fitory  of  a  ghost,  and  that,  too,  of  a  ghost  which  had 
appeared  twice  before  at  the  very  same  hour.  In  the  deep 
feeling  which  Bernardo  has  of  the  solemn  nature  of  what 
he  is  about  to  relate,  he  makes  an  effort  to  master  his  own 
imaginative  terrors  by  an  elevation  of  style, — itself  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  effort, — and  by  turning  off  from  the  ap- 
parition, as  from  something  which  would  force  him  too 
deeply  into  himself,  to  the  outward  objects,  the  realities  of 
nature,  which  had  accompanied  it; — 

"Ber.  Last  night  of  all. 
When  yon  saino  star,  that's  westward  from  the  p"li!,  | 

Hod  made  hia  course  to  illume  that  part  uf  heuven 
Whiire  now  it  burns,  Martellus  and  myself. 
The  bell  then  beating  one " 

This  passage  seems  to  contradict  the  critical  law  that 
what  is  told,  makes  a  faint  impression  compared  with  what 
is  beholden ;  for  it  does  indeed  convey  to  the  mind  more 
than  the  eye  can  see ;  whilst  the  interruption  of  the  narra- 
tive at  the  very  moment,  when  we  are  most  intensely 


^M^ 


listening  for  the  seqnel,  and  have  our  thonghta  diverted 
from  tlie  dreaded  eig^ht  in  eipectation  of  tbe  desired,  yet 
almost  dreaded,  tale — this  gives  all  the  Buddenneas  and 
surprise  of  the  original  appearance ; — 

"Mar.  Pi'ace,  break  thea  off  j  look,  wbcro  it  comes  again! — " 
Note  the  judgment  displayed  in  having  the  two  persons 
present,  who,  as  having  seen  the  Ghost  hefore,  are  naturally 
eager  in  confirming  their  former  opinions, — whilst  the 
sceptic  is  silent,  and  after  baring  been  twice  addressed  by 
hia  friends,  answers  with  two  hasty  syllahles — "  Moat  like," 
— and  B.  confession  of  horror : 

"  —  It  harrowa  me  with  fear  and  wiindiT." 

■O  heaven!  words  are  wasted  on  those  who  feel,  and  to 
those  who  do  not  feel  the  exquisite  judgment  of  Shakapere 
in  this  scene,  what  can  he  said  ^ — Mume  himself  could  not 
but  have  had  faith  in  this  Ghost  dramatically,  let  his  anti- 
ghostism  have  been  aa  strong  as  Samson  against  oli 
ghosts  less  powerfuCy  raised. 
Act  i.  sc.  1. 


"  ^ar.  GoaA  m 
Why  this  same  st 


1,  and  Cell  m 


How  delightfully  natural  is  the  transition  to  the  retro- 
-Bpective  narrative !  And  observe,  upon  the  Ghost's  re- 
appearance, how  much  Horatio's  courage  is  increased  by 
having  translated  the  late  individual  spectator  into  genera! 
thought  and  past  eiperience, — and  the  sympathy  of  Mar- 
cellus  and  Bernardo  with  his  patriotic  surmises  in  dating 
to  strike  at  the  Ghost ;  whilst  in  a  moment,  upon  its 
vanishing,  the  former  solemn  awe-stricken  feeling  returns 


lb.     Horatio's  speech :- 


"  I  haTe  hearil, 
The  coclt,  that  ia  Ihp  trumpet  to  the  morn, 
Doth  with  bis  lofiy  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day,"  ko. 

No  Addison  cotild  be  more  carefnl  to  be  poetical  in  diction 
than  Shakapere  in  providing  the  groiinds  and  sources  of 
its  propriety.  But  how  to  elevate  a  thing  almost  mean  by 
its  faniUiarity,  young  poets  may  leam  in  this  treatment  of 
the  cock-crow. 

lb.     Horatio's  speech : — 


Letu: 
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"  And,  liy  my  advice, 
part  what  we  have  aeeu  lo-ntght 
ng  Hamlet ;  for,  upon  my  life, 
it.  dumb  to  us,  will  speak  la  him.' 


Note  the  inobtrusive  and  yet  fully  adequate  mode  of  intro- 
ducing the  main  character,  "young  Hamlet,"  upon  whom 
is  transferred  all  the  interest  escited  for  the  aots  and  con- 
cema  of  the  king  his  father. 

lb.  so.  2.  The  audience  are  now  relieved  by  a  change 
of  ecene  to  the  royal  court,  in  order  that  "  Ham.Iet "  may 
not  have  to  take  up  the  leavings  of  exhaustion.  In  the 
king's  speech,  observe  the  set  and  pedantically  antithetic 
form  of  the  sentences  when  touching  that  which  galled  the 
heels  of  conscience, — the  strain  of  undignified  rhetoric, — 
and  yet  in  what  follows  concerning  the  public  weal,  a 
certain  appropriate  majesty.     Indeed  was  he  not  a  royal 

lb.     King's  speech : — 

"  And  now,  Laertes,  what'a  the  news  with  you  ?  '  &c. 

Thus  with  great  art  Shakspere  introduces  a  most  important, 
but  still  subordinate  character  first,  Laertea,  who  ia  yet 
thus  graciously  treated  in  consequence  of  the  assistance 


given  to  the  election  of  the  late  king's  brother  instead  of 
a  by  PolonioB, 


lb. 

r"  Ham,  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  le»  than  kind. 
Xitff.  How  is  it  that  the  clouds  still  bang  on  joa  ? 
Sam.  Nat  so,  mjr  lord,  I  am  too  mncb  i'  the  sun." 
Hamlet  opens  his  moath  with  a  playing  on  words, 
complete  absence  of  which  throughout  characterizes  "  Mac- 
beth." This  playing  on  words  may  be  attributed  to  many 
causes  or  motives,  as  either  to  an  exuberant  activity  of 
mind,  as  in  the  higher  comedy  of  Shakspere  generally  ; — 
or  to  an  imitation  of  it  an  a  niere  fashion,  as  if  it  were 
"Is  not  this  better  than  groaning  ?" — or  to  a  con- 
9  exultation  in  minds  vnlgarized  and  overset  by 
in  the  poetic  instance  of  Milton's  Devils 
in  the  battle ; — or  it  is  the  language  of  resentment,  as  ia 
familiar  to  every  one  who  has  witnessed  the  quarrels  of  the 
lower  orders,  where  there  is  invariably  a  profusion  of  pnn- 
ning  invective,  whence,  perhaps,  nicknames  have  in  a.  con- 
siderable degree  sprung  up ; — or  it  is  the  language  of 
suppressed  passion,  and  especially  of  a  hardly  smothered 
personal  dislike.  The  first,  and  last  of  these  combine  in 
Hamlet's  case;  and  I  have  little  donbt  that  Farmer  is 
right  in  supposing  the  equivocation  carried  on  in  the  ex- 
pression "too  much  i'  the  sun,"  or  sou. 


the     I 


temptut 


lb. 


I  ex-     ■ 
rtlin     I 


"  Havi,  Ay,  madom,  it  is  common," 
Here  observe  Hamlet's  delicacy  to  his  mother,  and  how  the 
suppression  prepai'es  him  for  the  overflow  in  the  next 
speach,  in  which  his  character  is  more  developed  by  bring- 
ing forward  his  aversion  to  externals,  and  which  betrays 
his  habit  of  brooding  over  the  world  within  him,  coupled 
with  a  prodigality  of  beautiful  words,  which  are  the  half 
umbodjings  of  thought,  and  are  more  than  thought,  and 
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have  an  ontneas,  a  reality  sui  generU,  and  yefc  retain  their 
CorreBpondence  and  shadowy  affinity  to  the  images  and 
moTements  TCithin.  Note  also  Hamlet's  silence  to  the 
long  speech  of  the  king  which  follows,  and  his  respectfnl, 
bat  general,  answer  to  his  mother, 
lb.     Hamlet'a  first  soliloquy : — 

"  O,  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  wonid  melt. 


ThtB  Uediwm  intts  is  a  common  oppression  on  minds  cast 
in  the  Hamlet  mould,  and  is  caused  by  disproportionate 
mental  exertion,  which  necessitates  eihanation  of  bodily 
feeling.  Where  there  is  a  jnst  coincidence  of  external  and 
internal  action,  pleasure  is  always  the  reaalt ;  but  where 
the  former  ia  deficient,  and  the  mind's  appetency  of  the 
ideal  is  nnchecked,  realities  will  seem  cold  and  unmoving. 
In  such  cases,  passion  combines  itself  with  the  indefinite 
alone.  In  this  mood  of  bis  mind  the  relation  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  father's  spirit  in  arms  is  made  all  at  once 
to  Hamlet ; — it  is — Horatio's  speech,  in  particular — a  per- 
fect model  of  the  true  style  o£  dramatic  narratiye ; — the 
purest  poetry,  and  yet  in  the  most  natural  language,  equally 
remote  from  the  ink-horn  and  the  plough. 

lb.  sc.  3.  This  scene  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  Shak- 
spere's  lyric  movements  in  the  play,  and  the  skdll  with 
which  it  is  interwoven  with  the  dramatic  parts  is  peculiarly 
an  excellence  of  our  poet,  Tou  esperience  the  sensation  of 
a  pause  without  the  sense  of  a  stop.  You  will  observe  ia 
Ophelia's  short  and  general  answer  to  the  long  speech  of 
Laertes  the  natural  carelessness  of  innocence,  which  cannot 
think  8uch  a  code  of  cautions  and  pmdences  necessary  to 
its  own  preservation. 

lb.     Speech  of  Polonlas : — {in  Stockdale's  edition.) 


"  Or  (not  to  track  the  wind  of  the  poor  phra 
Wrunging  it  Ihus,  jon'll  tender  me  a  fooL" 


e.) 


I  TOBpect  tlitg  " 


text      ! 


g  "  is  hero  used  mnch  in  the 
EBnse  as  "  wringing  "  or  "wrenching;"  and  that  the  paren- 
thesis ehoTild  be  extended  to  "  thus."  ' 
lb.     Speech  of  PoloniuB : — 

" How  protligiil  ihe  sonl 

Lends  tbe  tongne  yi.ws  : — these  blaies,  daughter,"  &0. 

A  spondee  has,  I  doubt  not,  dropped  ont  of  the  text 
Either  insert  "  Go  to  "  after  "vows;" — 

"  Lends  Ihe  tongae  yowsi — Go  to,  these  blaiw,  danghtor — ' 
"  Lends  the  lotigne  vuwa  : — These  bTa/j>a,  daughter,  mark  jon- 

Shakspere  never  introdncea  a  catalectic  line  without  intend- 
ing an  equivalent  to  the  foot  omitted  in  the  pansea,  or  the 
dwelling  omphasiB,  or  the  difhised  retardation.  I  do  not, 
however,  deny  that  a  good  actor  might,  by  employing  the 
last  mentioned  means,  namely,  the  retardation,  or  solemn 
knowing  drawl,  supply  the  missing  spondee  with  good 
effect.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  in  this  or  any  other  of 
the  foregoing  speeches  of  Polonina,  Shakspere  meant  to 
bring  out  the  senility  or  weakness  of  that  peraonage'a 
mind.  In  the  great  ever-i'ecurring  dangers  and  duties  of 
life,  where  to  distinguish  the  fit  objects  for  the  application 
of  the  maxims  collected  by  the  earperience  of  a  long  life, 
requires  no  fineness  of  tact,  as  in  the  admonitions  to  his 
BOn  and  daughter,  Poloniua  is  uniformly  made  respectable. 
Bat  if  an  actor  were  even  capable  of  catching  these  shades 
in  the  character,  the  pit  and  the  gallery  would  be  mal- 
content at  their  exhibition.  It  is  to  Hamlet  that  PoloniuB 
is,  and  is  meant  to  be,  contemptible,  because  in  inward- 
ness and  uncontrollable  activity  of  movement,  Hamlet's 

'  Jt  is  «o  pointed  in  the  modem  editions.— H.  N.  C.  As  also  in  tlin 
Sad  QuarM,  1604,  which  has  "  wrong,"  and  in  [he  lat  Fol.  i.6iS,  whii-h 
hu  •■  roaming."     The  Globe  Ed.  prims  '■  running." 
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mind  is  the  logical  contrary  to  t^at  of  PoloniuB,  and  be- 
eidea,  as  I  have  observed  before,  Hamlet  dislikes  tbt 
as  false  to  his  tme  allegiance  in  the  matter  of  the 
sion  to  the  crown.  ~ 

lb.  BC.  4.  Tbe  nnimportant  converaation  witb  which 
this  scene  opens  is  a  proof  of  Shakspere's  minute  know- 
ledge of  human  nature.  It  is  a  well  eatablished  fact,  that 
on  the  brink  of  any  serious  enterprise,  or  event  of  moment, 
men  almost  invariably  endeavour  to  elnde  the  pressure  oE 
their  own  thoughts  by  turning  aside  to  trivial  objects  and 
familiar  circnrastancea  :  thus  this  dialogue  on  the  platform  i 
begins  wilh  remarks  on  the  coldness  of  the  air,  and  inquiries,  ' 
obliquely  connected,  indeed,  with  the  expected  hour  of  the 
visitation,  but  thrown  out  in  a  seeming  vacuity  of  topics,  I 
as  to  the  striking  of  the  clock  and  so  forth.  The  same  J 
desire  to  escape  from  the  impending  thought  is  cfirried  on 
in  Hamlet's  account  of,  and  moralizing  on,  the  Danish 
custom  of  wassailing;  he  runs  off  from  the  particalar  to 
the  nniveraa],  and,  in  his  repugnance  to  personal  and 
individual  concerns,  escapes,  as  it  were,  from  himself  in 
generalizations,  and  smothers  the  impatience  and  uneasy 
feelings  of  the  moment  in  abstract  reasoning.  Besides 
this,  another  purpose  is  answered  ; — for  by  thus  entangling 
the  attention  of  the  aadience  in  the  nice  distinctions  and 
parenthetical  sentences  of  this  speech  of  Hamlet's,  Shak- 
apero  takes  them  completely  by  surprise  on  the  appearance 
of  the  Ghost,  which  comes  upon  them  in  all  the  saddenness 
of  its  visionary  character.  Indeed,  no  modern  writer 
would  have  dared,  like  Shakspere,  to  have  preceded  this 
last  visitxtion  by  two  distinct  appearance8,^or  conld  have 
contrived  that  the  third  should  rise  upon  the  former  two 
in  impress iveness  and  solemnity  of  interest. 

Hut  in  addition  to  all  the  other  excellencies  of  Hamlet's 
speech  concerning  the  waasail-music — so  finely  revealing 
the  predominant  idealism,  the  ratiocinative  meditativeness. 
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of  his  character- — it  has  the  advantage  of  giving  nature  and 
probability  to  the  impassioned  continuity  of  the  speech 
instantly  directed  to  the  Ghost.  The  movimitum  had  been 
given  to  hia  mental  activity ;  the  full  current  of  the 
thoughts  and  words  had  set  in,  and  the  very  forgetful  nesB, 
in  the  fervour  of  hia  argumentation,  of  tlie  purpose  for 
which  he  was  there,  aided  iu  preventing  the  appearance 
from  bennmbing  the  mind.  Consequently,  it  acted  as  a 
new  impulse, — a  sudden  stroke  which  increased  the  velocity 
of  the  body  already  in  motion,  whilst  it  altered  the  direction. 
The  co-presence  of  Horatio,  Marcellue,  and  Bernardo  is 
most  judiciously  contrived;  for  it  renders  the  courage  of 
Hamlet  and  his  impetuous  eloquence  perfectly  iutellig^'ble. 
The  knowledge, — -the  un thought  of  consciousness, — the 
sensation, — of  human  auditors, — of  flesh  and  blood  sym- 
piithists — acta  as  a  support  and  a  stimulation  a  iergo,  while 
the  front  of  the  mind,  the  whole  consciouBneas  of  the 
speaker,  is  SDed,  yea,  absorbed,  by  the  apparition.  Add 
too,  that  the  apparition  itself  has  by  its  previous  appear- 
ances been  brought  nearer  to  a  thing  of  this  world.      This 

ce  of  objectivity  in  a  Ghost  that  yet  retains  all 
its  ghostly  attributes  and  fearful  subjectivity,  is  truly 
wonderful, 

5.     Hamlet's  speech ; — 

"Oall  vouhost  (if  hesien!  O  earlh  !   WIiatelacF 
And  sbnll  I  coupla  hell  ?— " 

I  remember  nothing  equal  to  this  burst  unless  it  be  the 
first  speech  of  Prometheus  in  the  Greek  drama,  after  the 
csit  of  Vulcan  and  the  two  Afrites.  But  Shakspere  alone 
could  have  pi-oduced  the  vow  of  Hamlet  to  make  hia 
memory  a  blank  of  all  maxims  and  generalized  truths, 
that  "observation  liad  copied  there," — followed  imme- 
diately by  the  speaker  noting  down  the  generalized  fact, 

"  Tliat  oni;  may  smile,  and  smile,  uni  be  a  rilhiin  '. ' 


lb. 

"  Mnr,  Hillo,  ho,  ho.  my  lordl 

Ham.  Hillo,  ho,  lio,  boy !  come  bird,  comE,"  &o. 

Thia  port  of  the  ecene  after  Hamlet's  interview  with  tlie 
Glioet  has  Ijeen  charged  with  an  improbable  eccentricity. 
But  the  truth  is,  that  after  the  mind  has  been  stretched 
bejoud  its  usual  pitch  and  tone,  it  inunt  either  sink  into 
exhauBtion  and  inanity,  or  seek  relief  by  change.  It  ia 
thus  well  known  that  persons  conTersaut  in  deeds  of 
cruelty,  contriye  to  escape  from  conscience,  by  connecting 
something  of  the  ladicrous  with  them,  and  by  inventin;^ 
grotesque  terms  and  a  certain  technical  phraseology  to  dis- 
guise the  horror  of  their  practices.  Indeed,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  appear,  the  terrible  hy  a  law  of  the  human  mind 
always  tonches  on  the  verge  of  the  ludicrous.  Both  ariso 
from  the  perception  of  something  out  of  the  common  order 
of  things — something,  in  fact,  out  of  its  place ;  and  if  from 
this  we  CEUi  abstract  danger,  the  oncommouiiess  wiU  alone 
remain,  and  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous  be  excited.  The 
close  alliance  of  these  oppo sites— they  ai«  not  contraries — 
appears  from  the  ci re nm stance,  that  laughter  is  equally  the 
expression  of  extreme  angaish  and  horror  as  of  joy :  as 
there  are  tears  of  sorrow  and  tears  of  joy,  so  is  there  a 
laugh  of  terror  and  a  laugh  of  merriment.  These  complex 
causes  will  naturally  hare  produced  in  Hamlet  the  dis- 
position to  escape  from  hia  own  feelings  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing and  BUpematnral  by  a  wild  transition  to  the  ludicrous,' 
— a  sorb  of  cunning  bravado,  bordering  on  the  Sights  o£ 
delirium.      For  you  may,  perhaps,  observe  that  Hamlet's 

'  A  similar  recourae  la  an  antic  hidicronsness  in  Hamlel,  as  an  outlet 

fur  oTcr-e^dtemenl,  occurs  when  ihe  king  turna  sick  al  the  poiatming 

in  the  play.    This  involuntary  evidence  of  guill  causus  Hamlet   M 

exclaim  (or  to  sing, — and  we  can  almost  figure  him  dancing  aliout], 

"For  thou  muit  know,  O  Damon  dear,"  &0. 

jb!l  iii.  te.  X. 
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wiMness  is  but  half  false;  be  plays  that  sabtle  trick  of 
ig  to  act  only  when  he  is  very  near  really  being 
■what  he  acta. 

The  eubterraneons  speeches  of  the  Gboat  are  hardly 
defensible ; — but  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the  charac- 
leristio  difference  between  this  Ghost,  as  a  superstition 
connected  with  the  most  myaterious  truths  of  revealed 
religion, — and  Shakspere's  consequent  reverence  in  his 
tvefttmeut  of  it, — and  the  foul  earthly  witcheries  and  wild 
Ijjiguage  in  "  Macbeth." 

Act  ii.  sc.  1.     Polonius  and  Reynaldo. 

In  all  things  dependent  on,  or  rather  made  np  of,  fine 
address,  the  manner  is  no  more  or  otherwise  remembeiuble 
than  the  light  motions,  steps,  and  gestures  of  yonth  and 
health.  But  this  is  aimoet  everything  : — no  wonder,  there- 
fore, if  that  which  can  be  put  down  by  rule  in  the  memory 
should  appear  to  us  as  mere  poring,  maudlin,  cunning, — 
slyness  blinking  through  tbe  watery  eye  of  superannuation. 
So  in  thia  admirable  scene,  Polonius,  who  is  througbout 
tbe  skeleton  of  hie  own  former  skill  and  statecraft,  hunts 
the  trail  of  policy  at  a  dead  scent,  supplied  by  the  weak 
fever-smell  in  bis  own  nostrils. 

lb.  so.  2.     Speech  of  Polonins : — 

"  Mj  lies^i  ^ud  Diadam,  to  expostulate,"  &0. 
Warbnrton'a  note : 


1  words,  let  ua  bat  Imlt  intftl 
a  of  tbat  nge),  and  ne  ahall  nT 


"  TLen  as  to  the  jingles,  and  play  i 
Bumiong  of  Dr.  Donne  (the  wittiest  m 
iLem  tall  of  this  vein." 


I  have,  and  that  mosi  carefully,  read  Dr.  Xlonne'a 
sermons,  and  find  none  of  these  jingles.  The  great  art  of 
an  orator — to  make  whatever  he  talks  of  appear  of  impor- 
tnnce — this,  indeed,  Donne  has  eifected  with  consummate 


"  Sam.  Excellent  well ; 
You  are  a  fiibmonger." 

That  is,  yoa  are  eeiit  to  fisli  ont  thia  Becret.      This  i« 
Hamlet'e  own  mesniiig. 
lb. 

"  Ham.  Far  if  the  bod  breeds  miiggota  in  a  dead  dog, 
Being  a,  god,  kissing  carrion — " 

These  purposely  obscure  lines,  I  rather  think,  refer  to  some 
thought  in  Hamlet's  mind,  contrasting  the  lovely  daughter 
with  such  a  tedious  old  fool,  her  father,  as  he,  Hamlet, 
represents  Polonius  to  himself :— "  Why,  fool  as  he  is,  ho 
ia  Home  degrees  in  rauk  above  a  dead  dog's  carcase;  and  if 
the  sun,  being  a  god  that  kisses  carrion,  can  raise  life  ont 
of  a  dead  dog,~why  may  not  good  fortune,  that  favours 
fools,  have  raised  a  lovely  girl  out  of  this  dend-alive  old 
fool?"  Warburton  is  often  led  astray,  in  his  iuterpreta- 
tiona,  by  hia  attention  to  general  positions  without  the  due 
Shaksperian  reference  to  what  is  probably  passing  in  the 
mind  of  his  speaker,  characteristic,  and  expository  of  his 
particular  character  and  present  mood.  The  subsequent 
passage, — 

"  0  Jepbtha,  judge  oflaniel!  what  a  Irt^aaure  hadst  thou!" 

IB  conGrmatory  of  my  view  of  these  lines. 

lb. 

"Ham.  Ton  cttnnot.  Sir,  take  from  me  snything  that  I  will  more 
willinglj  part  withal;  except  my  life,  exoept  my  iifa,  exi^tpt  m/ 
Lfii." 

Thia  repetition  strikes  me  as  mosli  admirable. 
lb. 

*'  Sam.  Tben  are  our  beggars,  bodies  j  and  our  monarclia,  and  out- 
•tretcbed  heroes,  the  beggars'  shodaws." 

I  do  not  nnderstand  this  ;  and  Shakspere  seems  to  hava 
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^^^^ 


intended  the  meaning  not  to  be  n 
"  By  my  fay,  I  cannot  reaaon  1 " 


9  than  snatcliod  at ! — 


igged  PjTrhiis— he  whose  sable  bi 


This  admirable  substitution  of  tbe  epic  for  the  dramatic, 
giving  Buch  a  reality  to  the  impassioned  dramatic  diction 
of  Shakspere'g  own  dialogue,  and  anthorized,  too,  by  tha 
actual  style  of  the  tragedies  before  his  time  ("  Porrex  and 
3?eiTex," '  "  Titns  Andronicua,"  &c.) — ia  "well  worthy  of 
notice.  The  fancy,  that  a  burlesque  was  intended,  ainka 
below  criticism :  tbe  lines,  aa  epic  narrative,  are  superb. 

In  the  thoughts,  and  even  in  the  separate  parts  of  the 
diction,  this  description  ia  highly  poetical :  in  truth,  takeu 
by  itself,  this  is  its  fault  that  it  is  too  poetic^il ! — the  lan- 
guage of  lyric  vehemence  and  epic  pomp,  and  not  of  the 
drama.  But  if  Shakepeie  had  made  the  diction  truly 
dramatic,  where  would  have  been  the  contrast  between 
"  Hamlet "  and  the  play  in  "  Hamlet  ?  " 

lb. 

" had  seen  the  mMed  quceu,"  & 


A  mob-cap  ia  still  a  word  in  common  use  for  a  moniin^ 
cap,  which  conceals  tbe  'vrhole  head  of  hair,  and  passes 
under  the  chin.  It  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  night-cap, 
tbftt  is,  it  is  an  imitation  of  it,  so  as  to  answer  the  purpose 
("I  am  not  drest  for  company  "J,  and  yet  reconciling  i 
with  neatness  and  perfect  purity, 

lb.     Hamlet's  soliloquy : 


"  0,  wliOit  &  rogue  and  [lensant  slav 


nI!"&o. 


4 

atang     I 
passes 

rpoae     i 
Qg  it 


*  The  earllost  known  Englisti  tragedy,  "  The  tragedie  of  Forrex  ftnd 
Tomx,"  acted  "before  ihe  Queene'e  Mniealie"  on  "the  x*iij  day  of 
Jannarie,  1561,  by  Ibe  genUamaa  of  the  Inner  Temple,"  Bad  firit 
nl67a 


This  18  Shakspere'B  ow: 
idea  of  Hamlet  which  I 


attestation  to  the  truth  of  the 
lave  before  put  forth. 


■'  The  spirit  tbat  I  h&Te  smn, 

May  be  a  '  ileril :  and  the  devil  hBth  power 

^p  To  sasume  a  plcoaing  aliape ;  yea,  and,  perhapa 

^^K  Ont  of  my  weakness,  and  m/ melancboly, 

^^K  (As  lie  ia  Tery  polent  with  such  Bpirilii) 

^^^  Abuses  me  to  dunin  me." 

See  Sir  Thoraas  Brown : 

"  1  belieye that  those  apparitiona  and  ghosts  of  departed 

persona  are  not  the  wandering  mollis  of  men,  bat  the  unquiet  walks  of 
deiilB,  prompting  and  euj;^stin^  us  unto  mischief,  blood  and  villany, 
instilling  and  atealing  into  our  hearts,  that  the  blessed  spirits  ore  not 
Wrest  in  their  grares,  but  wander  Bolioilons  of  the  affairs  of  the  world." 
—Belig.  Med.  Pt.  I.  Sect.  37. 


Actii 


BC.  1. 

"To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  qneslion,"  kc 


ThiH  speech  ia  of  abaolntely  aniversal  interest, — and  yet 
to  which  of  all  ShaJtapere's  characterB  conld  it  have  been 
appropriately  given  but  to  Hamlet  ?  For  Jaques  it  would 
have  been  too  deep,  and  for  lago  too  habitual  a  ci 
with  the  heart;  which  in  evei^  n 
belong,  to  all  mankind. 


lb. 


OKT'd  eounlrjj  from  whose  bonrne 


Theobald's  note  in  defence  of  the  supposed  contradiction 
of  this  in  the  apparition  of  the  Ghost. 

0  miserable  defender !  If  it  be  necessary  to  remove  the 
apparent  contradiction, — if  it  be  not  rather  s.  great  beauty, 

'  Quarto  of  1604,"»  deale)"  lit  Fol.   "the  Direllj"  Globe  Ed. 


— snrelj,  it  were  easy  to  eay,  that  no  traveller  retni 
this  world,  aa  to  hia  bome,  or  abiding'p 
lb. 

"Ilnm.  IIb,  baJ  are  yoil  lioD' 
Ofh.    My  lord  ? 
HaiH.  Are  you  fair?" 

Here  it  ie  evident  that  the  penetrating  Hamlet  perceives, 
from  the  strange  and  forced  manner  oi  Ophelia,  that  the 
sweet  girl  was  not  acting  a  part  of  her  own,  but  was  a 
decoy ;  and  his  after  speechea  are  not  so  much  directed  to 
her  as  to  .the  liatenera  and  spies.  Sucb  a  discovery  in  a 
mood  so  aniions  and  irritable  acconnts  for  a  certain  harsh- 
ness in  him ; — and  yet  a  wild  np-working  of  love,  sporting 
with  opposites  in  a  wilful  self- tormenting  strain  of  irony, 
is  perceptible  throughout.  "I  did  love  you  once:" — "I 
loved  yott  not:" — and  particularly  in  hia  enumeration  of 
the  faults  of  the  ses  from  which  Ophelia  ia  eo  free,  that 
the  mere  freedom  therefrom  coDBtitutes  her  character. 
Note  Shakspere's  charm  of  composing  the  female  character 
by  the  absence  of  characters,  that  is,  marks  and  out- 
jnttings. 

lb.     Hamlet's  speech  : — 
"  I  laj,  we  will  have  no  mc 
already,  sll  but  one,  shall  Kve  i 

Observe  this  dallying  with  the  inward  purpose,  charac- 
terifitic  of  one  who  had  not  brought  his  mind  to  the  steady 
acting  point.  He  would  fain  sting  the  uncle's  mind ; — 
but  to  stab  his  body! — The  soliloquy  of  Ophelia,  which 
follows,  is  the  perfection  of  love — so  exquisitely  unaelfiah  ! 

lb.  sc,  2,  This  dialogue  of  Hamlet  with  the  players  ia 
one  of  the  happiest  instances  of  Shakspere's  power  o£ 
diversifying  the  scene  while  he  ia  carrying  on  the  plot. 

lb. 

■'//am.  My  lord,  you  play'd  once  i'  Ebe  a 
fsIeitiiM.) 


rsiiy,  yon  u,yl    (2b 


To  have  kept  Hamlet's  love  for  Opbelia  before  the  audience 
in  any  direct  form,  wonld  have  made  a  breach  in  the  nnitv 
of  the  interest:;=r-bBt  jet  to  the  thonghtfal  reader  it  la 
suggested  hy  his  spite  to  poor  Polonins,  whom  he  cannot 
let  rest. 

lb.  The  atjle  of  the  interlude  here  is  diatingnished 
froni  the  real  dialogue  by  rbjnie,  aa  in  the  first  interview 
with  the  players  by  epic  verse. 

lb. 

"But,  M/  lord,  jou  once  did  lave  me,  I 

Ihm.    &  I  do  Btill,  by  these  pickers  and  Btealera.'  , 

I  never  heard  an  actor  give  this  word  "  so  "  its  proper 
emphasis.  Shakspere's  meaning  is — "  loved  you  ?  Hnm  !  ' 
— «J  I  do  still,  &c."  There  has  been  no  change  in  my 
opinion: — I  think  as  ill  o£  you  as  I  did.  Else  Hamlet 
tells  an  ignoble  falsehood,  and  a  useless  one,  as  tbe  last 
Bpeech  to  Guildenstorn — "  Why,  look  you  now,"  &c. — 
proves.  I     I 

lb.      Hamlet's  soliloquy ; —  .||  W 

"  Nfiw  could  I  drink  hoi  blond,  I'^l 

And  do  BUtli  basineis  u  tbf  bitcer  day  '  ' 

Wuuld  quaka  to  look  on." 

The  ntmost  at  which  Hamlet  arrives,  is  a  disposition,  a 
mood,  to  do  something ; — but  what  to  do,  is  still  left  nn- ' 
decided,  while  every  word  he  utters  tends  to  betray  Lis 
disguise.  Tet  observe  bow  perfectly  equal  to  any  call  of  , 
the  moment  is  Hamlet,  let  it  only  not  be  for  the  future- 
lb.  BC.  4.  Speech  of  Polonius.  Polonius'e  volunteer 
obtmsion  of  himself  into  this  business,  while  it  is  appro- 
priate to  his  character,  still  itching  after  former  importance,  \ 
removes  all   likelihood   tliat   Hamlet   should  suspect  his 

'  Bo,  Quorw  of  1604.    The  Ist  FoL  and  Globe  Ed.  read 
"  And  do  aiich  bitter  busineoB  a»  tbe  day." 
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presence,  and  prevents  na  from  making  hia  death  injnre 
I  Hamlet  in  oar  opinion. 

lb.     The  king's  speech  : — 

"  O,  my  ofTenco  ia  i-ank,  it  smells  to  heaven,"  Ice, 

This  speech  wol!  marks  the  difference  tetween  crime 
gailt  of  habit.  The  conscience  here  is  still  admitted  to 
audience.  Nay,  even  as  an  audible  soliloquy,  it  is  far  less 
improbable  than  13  supposed  by  such  as  have  watched  men 
only  in  the  beaten  road  of  their  feelings.  But  the  finnl — - 
"all  m.ay  be  ■woJl!"  ia  remarkable ;— the  degree  of  merit 
attributed  by  the  self- flattering  soul  to  its  own  struggle, 
though  baffled,  and  to  the  indefinite  half-promise,  hatf- 
command,  to  persevere  in  religions  duties.  The  solution 
is  in  the  divine  imdinrn  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
eipiation :— not  what  you  have  done,  but  what  you  are, 
iBuat  determine. 

lb.     Hamlet's  speech  : — 

"Now  migtit  I  do  it,  pat,  now  be  ia  pmyingi 
And  DOW  I'll  do  it : — And  no  lie  goes  to  lieaven  i 
And  50  am  I  revenged  ?     That  would  be  sconn'd 

Dr.  Johnson's  mistaking  of  the  marks  of  reluctance  ani 
procrastination  for  impetnons,  horror- striking,  fiendishnesa  ! 
'  — Of  Btich  iraportnnce  ia  it  to  understand  the  germ  of  n 
character.  But  the  interval  f«ken  by  Hamlet's  speech  i, 
truly  awful !     And  then — 


^ 


0  what  a  lessou  concerning  the  essential  difference  ho- 
tween  wishing  and  willing,  and  the  folly  of  all  motiva- 
moogering,  while  the  individual  self  remainfl  ! 


.  A  bloody  deed ; — almost  a*  biid,  good  m 
.  king,  and  marry  with  his  brother. 


PLATS  OF  EHAKSPEEB, 

1  confess  that  Shakapere  has  left  the  character  of  the 
Qaeen  in  an  unpleasant  pefplexity.     Was  she,  i 
not,  conscious  of  the  fratricide  ? 

Act  iv.  8C.  2. 

"  Sw.  Take  you  me  for  a  apnnge,  my  lord  7 

Ham.  Ay,  Sir;  that  souks  up  tbi!  Kmg'g  counUDBnoe, bis  rewards, 
bis  Bulhopilies,"  &c. 

Hamlet's  madness  is  made  to  consist  in  the  free  utterance 
of  all  the  thoughts  that  had  passed  through  hia  mind  before; 
— in  fact,  in  telling  home-truths. 

Act  IT,  BC.  5.  Ophelia's  singing'.  O,  note  the  conjni 
lian  here  of  these  two  thoughts  that  had  never  subsisted  in 
diq'unction,  the  love  for  Hamlet,  and  her  filial  love,  with 
the  guileless  floating  on  the  Hnrface  of  her  pure  imagination 
of  the  cautions  so  lately  expressed,  and  the  fears  not  too 
delicately  avowed,  by  her  father  and  brother  concerning 
the  dangers  to  which  her  honour  lay  exposed.  Thought, 
affliction,  passion,  murder  itself — she  turns  to  favour  and 
prettiness.     This  play  of  association  is  instanced  in  the 

"Mj  brother  shaU  know  of  it,  and  I  thank  ynii  for  your  good 


lb.     Gentleman's  speech  s — 

"  And  as  the  world  wore  now  but  to  begin. 
Antiquity  forgot,  cufIdui  oot  known, 
Tho  ratifiera  and  props  of  esery  ward  ' — 
They  cry,"  &c. 

Fearful  and  self-auspicioos  aa  I  always  feel,  when  I  seem 
io  see  an  en'or  of  judgment  in  Shakapere,  yet  I  cannot 
reconcile  the  cool,  and,  aa  "Warburton  calls  it,  "rational 
and  consequential,"  reflection  in  these  lines  with  the  anony- 
TOousneas,  or  the  alarm,  of  this  Gentleman 
as  he  is  called  in  other  editions. 


I 


'  Head  ■' 


ord.- 


King's  speech : — 

"  Tliere's  auch  divinity  doth  hedgn  «.  kins', 
~  n  but  peep  to  whi 


:mld. 


Acta  little  of  hi 


will." 


Proof,  as  indeed  all  else  is,  that  Shakspere  never  intended 
HB  to  Bee  the  King  with  Hamlet's  ejes  j  though,  I  suspect, 
the  managers  have  long  done  8o. 

lb.     Speech  of  Laertea : — 

'■  Td  hell,  allegiiince !  tows,  to  the  blackest  devil  t" 

«IaerteB  ia  a,  good  ch«rac(er,  bat,"  &o.    WiaauBToti. 

Mercy  on  Warburton's  notion  of  goodness !     F 
refer  to  the  seventh  scene  of  this  act ; — 


And  for  this  purpose  I'll  anoint  ray  sword,"  &b. 
uttered  by  Laertee  after  the  King's  description  of  Haraldjj 


Tet  I  acknowledge  that  Shakspere  evidently  i 
ninch  as  possible,  to  spare  the  character  of  Laertes, — to 
break  the  eitreme  turpitude  of  his  consent  to  become  an 
agent  and  accomplice  of  the  King's  treachery; — and  to. 
this  end  he  re-introdnces  OpheUa  at  the  close  of  this  scene 
to  afford  a  probable  stimulus  of  passion  in  her  brother. 

lb.  sc.  6.  Hamlet's  capture  by  the  pirates.  This  is 
almost  the  only  play  of  Shakspere,  in  which  mere  accidents, 
independent  of  all  tvill,  form  an  essential  part'  of  the  plot ; 
- — but  here  how  judiciously  in  keeping  with  the  character 
of  the  over-meditative  Hamlet,  ever  at  last  determined  by 
accident  or  by  a  fit  of  passion  ! 

lb.  sc.  7.     Note  how  the  King  first  awakens  LaurtesV 
vanity  by  praising  the  reporter,  and  then  gratit 
report  itself,  and  finally  points  it  by — 


plmniy. 


Theobald's  note  from  Wurbnrton,  who  con jeet area 
"  plethory." 

I  rather  think  that  Shakspere  meant  "  pleuriay,"  but 
involved  in  it  the  thought  of  plethora,  as  supposing  plenrisy 
to  arise  from  too  mnch  blood ;  otherwise  I  cannot  explain 
the  following  line— 

"  And  then  this  thoald  ii  like  a.  spendthrift  sigh, 
That  hurls  by  easing.'' 

b  stitch  in  the  side  every  one  mnst  have  heaved  a  sigh 


In 

that  "hnrt  by  easing." 

Since  writing  the  above  I  feel  confirmed  that  "  pleurisy  " 
ia  the  right  word ;  for  I  find  that  in  the  old  medical  dic- 
tionaries  the  pleorisy  is  often  called  the  "  plethorj." 


lb. 


IP  si»tor'a  dmwn'd,  tnartes. 
iwn'd  I  O,  where  ?" 


That  Laertes  might  be  excused  in  some  degree  for  not 
cooling,  the  Act  concludes  with  the  afiecting  death  of 
Ophelia, — who  in  the  beginning  lay  like  a  little  projeotion 
of  land  into  a  lake  or  stream,  covered  vrith  spray-flowera 
qnietly  reflected  in  the  qniet  waters,  but  at  length  is  under- 
mined or  loosened,  and  becomes  a  faery  isle,  and  after  a 
brief  v^rancy  sinks  almost  without  an  eddy  ! 

Act  V.  sc.  1.  0,  the  rich  contrast  between  the  Clowns 
and  Hamlet,  aa  two  extremes  !  Ton  see  in  the  former  the 
mockery  of  logic,  and  a  traditional  wit  valued,  like  truth, 
for  its  antiquity,  and  treasured  ap,  like  a  tune,  for  use. 

lb.  so.  1  and  2.     Shakspere  seema  to  mean  all  Hamlet's 


i 


cliaracter  to  he  brought  together  before  his  final  dis- 
appearance from  the  scene ; — his  meditative  escesa  in  the 
grave-digging,  his  yielding  to  passion  with  Laertes,  his 
love  for  Ophelia  blazing  oat,  his  tendency  to  generalize  on 
all  oocaeiona  in  the  dialogue  with  Horatio,  his  fine  gentle- 
iQAoly  manners  with  Osrick,  and  bis  and  Sliakspere's  own 
fundness  for  presentiment : 


"But  thou  waaid'Et  not  think,  how  ill  all's  here  about  my  hnarti 


M'aehetTi. 


I  but      I 


"Macbeth"  etanda  in  contrast  throughont  with  "  Ham- 
let;" in  the  manner  of  opening  more  eBpecially.  In.  the 
latter,  there  ia  a  gradual  asceat  from  the  simplest  forms  of 
conversation  to  the  language  of  impassioned  intellect, — yet 
tlie  intellect  still  remaining  the  seat  of  passion:  in  the 
former,  the  invocation  is  at  once  made  to  the  imaginatioa 
and  the  emotions  connected  therewith.  Hence  the  move- 
ment throughont  is  the  most  rapid  of  all  Shakspere'a 
plays ;  and  hence  also,  with  the  exception  of  the  disgusting 
passage  of  the  Porter'  (Act  ii.  bc.  3),  which  I  dare  pledge 
myself  to  demonstrate  to  be  an  interpolation  of  the  actors, 
there  is  not,  to  the  beat  of  iny  remembrance,  a  single  pnn 
or  play  on  words  in  the  whole  di-ama.  I  have  previously 
given  an  answer  to  the  thousand  times  repeated  charge 
against  SLakspere  upon  the  subjoct  of  his  punning,  and 
I  here  merely  mention  the  fact  of  the  absence  of  any  puns 
in  "  Macbeth,"  as  justifying  a  candid  doubt  at  lenst,  whether 
even  ia  these  figures  of  speech  and  fanciful  modifications 

•  It  13  atmngo  that  Olei-idKe  did  n 
inlerprising  just  Buch  a  stene,  betwcpn 
to  relieve  the  terrible  strain  on  the  m 
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of  language,  Shakspere  may  not  have  followed  rules 
principles  tliat  merit  and  would  stand  the  test  of 
BOphic  examination..  And  hence,  also,  there  is  on  entire 
absence  of  comedy,  nay,  even  of  irony  and  philosophic  con- 
templation, in  "Macbeth," — ^tha  play  bein^  wholly  and 
purely  tr^ie.  For  the  eame  oanae,  there  are  no  reasonings 
of  equlTOcal  morality,  which  would  have  required  a  more 
leisurely  state  and  a  consequently  greater  activity  of  mind ; 
— no  sophistry  of  self-delusion, — except  only  that  previously 
to  the  dreadful  act,  Macbeth  mistranslates  the  recoilings 
and  ominous  whispers  of  conscience  into  prudential  and 
selfish  reasonings,  and,  after  the  deed  done,  the  terrors  of 
remorse  into  fear  from  external  dangers, — like  delirious 
men  who  run  away  from  the  phantoms  of  their  own  brains, 
or,  raised  by  terror  to  rage,  stab  the  real  object  that  is 
within  their  reach : — whilst  Lady  Macbeth  merely  endea- 
vours to  reconcile  his  and  her  own  sinkings  of  heart  by 
anticipatioas  of  the  worst,  and  an  affected  bravado  in  con- 
fronting them.  In  all  the  rest,  Macbeth'e  language  is  the 
grave  utterance  of  the  very  heart,  conscience- sick,  even  to 
the  last  faintings  of  moral  death.  It  is  the  same  in  all  the 
other  characters.  The  variety  arises  from  rage,  caused 
ever  and  anon  by  disruption  of  anxious  thought,  and  the 
quick  transition  of  fear  into  it.  ' 

In  "  Hamlet "  and  "  Macbeth  "  the  scene  opens  with 
superstition ;  hut,  in  each  it  is  not  merely  different,  but 
opposite.  In  the  first  it  is  connected  with  the  best  and 
holiest  feelings  ;  in  the  second  with  the  shadowy,  turbulent, 
and  unsanctified  cravings  of  the  individual  will.  Nor  is 
the  purpose  the  same ;  in  the  one  the  object  is  to  excite, 
wbilst  in  the  other  it  is  to  mark  a  mind  already  excited. 
Superstition,  of  one  sort  or  another,  is  natural  to  victorious 
generals ;  the  instances  are  too  notorious  to  need  mention- 
ing. There  ia  so  much  of  chance  in  warfare,  and  such  vast 
events  are  connected  with  the  acts  of  a  single  individual, — 


lies  and        ^^^ 
if  philo-         "^^^ 

I 

1 
* 


Ihe  representative,  in  tmth,  of  the  efforts  of  myriads,  and 
jet  to  the  public  and,  doubtless,  to  hia  own  feelings,  tfaa 
^gregate  of  all, — that  the  proper  temperament  for  gene- 
rating or  receiving  enperstitious  impressions  is  naturally 
produced.  Hope,  the  master  element  of  a  commanding 
genius,  meeting  with  an  active  and  combining  intellect, 
and  an  imagination  of  just  that  degree  of  viTidnesa  which 
disquiets  and  impels  the  soul  to  try  to  realize  its  imagea, 
greatly  increases  the  creatiTe  power  o£  the  mind ;  and 
hence  the  images  become  a  satisfying  world  of  themselves, 
as  ia  file  case  in  every  poet  and  original  philosopher : — bnb 
hope  fully  gratified,  and  yet  the  elementary  basis  of  the 
passion  remaining,  becomes  fear ;  and,  indeed,  the  general, 
who  must  often  feel,  even  though  he  may  hide  it  from  hia 
own  couBciousness,  how  large  a  share  chance  had  in  his 
successes,  may  very  naturally  be  irresolute  in  a  new  scene, 
where  he  knows  that  all  will  depend  on  his  own  act  and 
election. 

The  Weird  Sisters  are  as  true  a  creation  of  Shakapere's, 
as  hia  Ariel  and  Calibsji, — fates,  furies,  and  materializing 
witches  being  the  elementa.  They  are  wholly  different 
from  any  representation  of  witches  in  the  contemporary 
writers,  and  yet  presented  a  aufScient  external  resemblance 
to  the  creatures  of  vulgar  prejudice  to  act  immediately  on 
the  andience.  Their  character  consists  in  the  imaginative 
disconnected  from  the  good ;  they  are  the  shadowy  obscure 
and  fearfully  anomalous  of  physical  nature,  the  lawless  of 
human  natnre, — elemental  avengers  without  aex  or  kin : 

"  Fair  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fairj 

HoTer  thru'  the  fog  iiiid  filthy  hit.' 
How  much  it  were  to  be  wished  in  playing  "Macbeth," 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  introduce  the  fleiile 
character-mask  of  the  ancient  pantomime ; — that  Flaxman 
wonld  contribute  his  genins  to  the  embodying  and  making 
sensuously  perceptible  that  of  Shakspere  !  " 


n 
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The  Btyle  and  rhythm  of  the  Captain's  speeches  in  tba 
BBjCond  scene  should  ba  illaHtrated  by  reference  to  the 
interlude  in  "  Hamlet,"  in  which  the  epic  ia  substituted  for 
the  tragic,  in  order  to  make  the  latter  be  felt  as  the  real- 
lifo  diction.  In  "  Macbeth,"  the  poet's  object  wns  to  raise 
the  mind  at  once  to  the  high  tragic  tone,  that  the  audience 
might  bo  ready  for  the  precipitate  consummation  of  guilt 
in  the  early  part  of  the  play.  The  true  reason  for  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Witches  ia  to  strike  the  key-note  of  the 
character  of  the  whole  drama,  as  is  proved  by  their  re- 
appearance in  the  third  scene,  after  aach  an  order  of  the 
king's  as  establishes  their  supernatnral  power  of  infor- 
mation. I  say  information, — for  so  it  only  is  as  to  Glamis 
and  Cawdor;  the  " king  hereafter  "  was  still  contingent, — 
still  in  Macbeth's  moral  will ;  although,  if  he  should  yield 
to  the  temptation,  and  thna  forfeit  his  free  agency,  the 
link,  of  cause  and  eSect  more  phystao  would  then  commence, 
I  need  not  say,  that  the  general  idea  is  all  that  can  be 
required  from  the  poet, — not  a  scholastic  logical  consis- 
tency io  all  the  parte  bo  aa  to  meet  metaphysical  objectors. 
But  0  !  how  truly  Shaksperian  ia  the  opening  of  Macbeth's 
character  given  in  the  unpossessedness  of  Banquo's  mind, 
wholly  present  to  the  preaent  object, — an  unsullied,  nn- 
scarified  mirror ! — And  how  strictly  true  to  nature  it  is, 
that  Banqno,  and  not  Macbeth  himself,  directs  our  notice 
to  the  effect  produced  on  Macbeth's  mind,  rendered  temp- 
tible  by  previous  dalliance  of   the  fancy  with  ambitious 


thoughts : 


"  Good  Sir,  why  do  yoa  start ; 
TbiagB  that  do  Bound  so  fair  ? 


and  Beem  to  fear 


And  then,  again,  still  nnintroitive,  addreases  the  Witches  ; — ■ 


•Tthe  DBineoflriitb, 
Are  ye  faTitagtical,  or  that  indeed 
Which  outwardly  ye  show  ?  " 
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Banqno's  qnestions  are  those  of  natural  curiosity, — aupcl 
as  a  girl  would  put  after  hearing  a  gipsy  tell  her  eobcf^e 
fellow's  fortune ; — all  perfectly  general,  or  rather  plaal^ns- 
But  Macbeth,  lost  in  thought,  raises  himself  to  speech  cfc^y 
by  the  "Witches  being  about  to  depart ; — -  J^ng 

^ect, 


"  Stay,  yoa  imperfect  spoaken 


i^hich 


}  reasoning  on  a  problem  alreadj^gogg 


and  all  tbat  follows  ii 

caaaed  in  his  mind, — on  a  hope  which  he  welcomei.  anj 
the  doubts  concerning  the  attainment  of  which  he  iselveB 
to  have  cleared  up.  Compare  his  eagerness, — the  kci  :^bnt 
with  which  he  has  pursued  the  Witches  evanishing-  ^f  ^jj^ 
"Speak,  I  charge  jou ! "  general, 

with  the  easily  satisfied  mind  of    the   self-unjn  ,  .     ,  |^ 
_  '  "d  m  hia 

oanqno : — 

■scene, 
"Theair'  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  hos,  "  ^^^ 

And  these  are  of  them  : — Whither  are  the;  Tanish'd"" 

and  then  Macbeth's  earnest  reply, — 


Benm'd  fiorporal,  melted 
-'  Would  ihei)  had  atoid .' " 


Is  it  too  minute  to  notice  the  appropriateness  of  the  aimilfi 
"  as  breath,"  &c.,  in  a  cold  climate  ? 

Still  again  Banqno  goes  on  wondering  like  any  commou 
spectator : 

"Were  such  things  here  aa  we  do  speak  about?" 
whilst    Macbeth    persists    in   recurring    to     the   self-oon- 


"  Tour  children  shall  be  kings. 
£a7i.  Tun  shall  be  king. 
Maeb.  And  Ihana  of  Cawdor  to 


Sh     1 


n  its  germ  anterior  to  the  supposed 
'  Eesd  "curth." 


jbBect.  it.] 


S  or  SHA.ESPK1tB. 


aanse,  and  uamedinte  temptation !  Before  he  can  cool, 
gghe  confirmation  of  the  tempting  talf  of  the  prophecy 
l^rriveB,  and  the  concatenating  tendency  of  the  imagination 
yj^i  fostered  by  the  suddeu  coincidence  : — 

-^f  "  Glnmis,  and  thane  of  Cawdor  i 

The  greateat  is  behind." 


ppose  this  to  Banquo'B  simple  surprise  ; — 
"  What,  can  the  deti]  speak  true?" 


intf 

appei 

•^^atb.     Banqao' 


"  That,  trnsted  home. 
Might  yel  enltincile  you  anto  1 
Besides  the  thaiie  of  Cawiiur.'' 


donht  whether  ' 


indie  "  has  not  another  sense  than 


"kind"  ajid  "kin,"  as 
However,  M&cbelh  no 


i^  .,  .t  of  "  atimulaitiug  j  "  I  mean  of 
!■  ..hen  rabbits  are  said  to  "kindle." 
longer  hears  anything  ab  extra ; — 

*■  Two  Iratha  are  told,  i 

Aa  liBjipy  prologues  to  (he  anelliiig  act 

Of  the  uiiperial  theme."  I 

the  necessity  of  recollecting  himself — 

"  I  [hank  you,  gentlemen." 

Then  he  relapses  into  himself  again,  and  every  word  of  hia 
soliloquy  shows  the  early  birth-date  of  his  guilt.  He  is  all- 
powerful  without  strength ;  he  wishes  the  end,  but  is  irre- 
solute as  to  the  means ;  conscience  distinctly  warns  him, 
and  he  lulls  it  imperfectly : — 

"  If  ch&nce  will  bate  me  king,  why,  chance  may  crown  me 

Without  my  Blir." 

Lost  in  the  prospective  of  his  guilt,  he  turns  round  alarmed 
lest  others  may  suspect  what  is  passing  in  his  own  mind, 
and  instantly  vents  the  lie  of  ambition  ! 
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ta  irroaght 


"  My  dull  brain  w 
Wilh  IhingB/oT^oifCTi;— 

And  immediately  after  pours  forth  the  promiBing  courtesies 
of  »  usurper  in  intention  ; — 

"  Eiuil  genLlemen,  your  paina 

Are  registcr'd  where  ever/  d&y  I  Lom 

The  leaf  W  read  them," 

lb.     Mocbeth's  speech  r 


Are  less  than  horrihle  iiDagiaings." 

'Warburton's  note,  and  aubatitntion  of  "feata"  for  "fears." 
Mercy  oa  this  most  wilful  ingenuity  of  blundering,  which, 
nevertheless,  was  the  vei-y  Warburton  of  Warburton — hie 
inmost  being !  "  Fears,"  here,  are  present  fear-strikinj 
objects,  terribilda  adalantia. 

lb.   so.   4s.     0 1   the   affecting  beauty  of  the  death  of 
Oawdor,  and  the  presentimental  speech  of  the  king 

"  There's  no  art 

To  Und  the  miud'a  (»ii3truction  in  the  face  i 

He  was  a  geatlemaji  on  whom  I  built 

An  absolute  trust — " 

Inteirnpted  by — 

"  O  worthiest  coosin  1 " 
on  the  entrance  of  the  deeper  traitor  for  whom  Cawdor  had 
made  way!  And  here  in  contrast  with  Duncan's  "plen- 
teous joys,"  Macbeth  has  nothing  but  the  common-pli 
of  loyalty,  in  which  he  hides  himself,  with  "  onr  duties." 
Note  the  exceeding  effort  of  Macfaeth's  addresses  to  the 
king,  his  reasoning  on  his  allegiance,  and  then  especially 
when  a  new  difficulty,  the  designation  of  a  succeaaor, 
suggests  a  new  crime.  This,  however,  seema  the  first  dis- 
tinct notion,  as  to  the  plan  of  realizing  his  wishes;  and 
here,  therefore,  with  great  propriety,  Macbeth's  cowardice 
of  his  own  conscience  discloses  itself.  I  always  think  there 
is  something  especially  Sbaksperian  in  Xluncai 


:;  1 
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^^^ 


i 


Sect.  IT.]  pla 

throQgliont  thia  Bceue,  each  pourings  fortb,  snch  abandon- 
ments, compared  with  the  language  of  vulgar  dramatists, 
whose  characters  seeni  to  have  made  thair  speeches  as  the 
actors  learn  theni. 

Duncan's  speech ; — 

"Sons,  kinsmen,  thanes. 

And  7on  whose  pliu%s  are  tho  neareat,  know, 

Wb  will  establish  onr  estate  upun 

Oitr  eldest  Maltolm,  whom  we  najne  hereafler 

The  Prince  of  Canberlund  :  whiuh  honour  must 

Not  unaccompanied,  invest  him  only  ; 

But  signs  of  nobleness,  like  stars,  sliall  shine 

On  all  deservers." 

It  ia  a  fancy ; — but  I  can  never  read  this  and  the  follow- 
ing speeches  of  Macbeth,  without  involuntarily  thinking 
the  Milt-onic  Messiah  and  Satan. 

lb.  ac.  5.  Macbeth  is  described  by  Lady  Macbeth  so  as 
at  the  same  time  to  revea!  her  own  character.  Coald  he 
have  everything  he  wanted,  he  would  rather  have  it  inno- 
cently ; — ignorant,  as  alas !  how  many  o£  us  arc,  that  he 
who  wishes  a  temporal  end  for  itself,  does  in  truth  will  the 
means ;  and  hence  the  danger  of  indulging  fancies.  Lady 
Macbeth,  like  all  in  Sbalcspere,  is  a  class  individualized : — 
of  high  rank,  left  much  alone,  and  feeding  herself  vrith 
day-dxeams  of  ambition,  she  mistakes  tho  courage  of  fantasy 
for  the  power  of  bearing  the  consequences  of  the  realities 
of  guilt.  Hera  ia  the  mock  fortitude  of  a  mind  deluded  by 
ambition ;  she  shames  her  husband  with  a  superhuman 
audacity  of  fancy  which  she  cannot  support,  but  sinks  in 
the  season  of  remorse,  and  dies  in  suicidal  agony.  Her 
speech: 

"Come,  all  yon  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unscx  me  here,"  &.a, 

is  that  of  one  who  had  habitually  familiarized  her  jm^na- 
tion  to  dreadful  conceptions,  and  was  trying  to  do  so  still 
more.     Her  invocations  and  requisitions  are  all  the  false' 
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efforts  of  a  mind  accnstomed  onir  hitherto  to  the  Bhadows 
of  the  imagination,  viyid  enough  to  throw  the  every-day 
BubstanceB  of  life  into  shadow,  hnt  never  &a  yet  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  their  own  correspondent  realities. 
She  evinces  no  womanly  life,  no  wifely  joy,  at  the  return 
of  her  haahand,  no  pleFised  terror  at  the  thought  of  lu^g 
pMt  dangers;  Trhilet  Macbeth  hursts  forth  naturally —    ^H 

"  My  dearest  lore  " —  ^^M 

and  shrinks  from  the  boldness  with  which  she  presents  ii^^ 
own  thoughts  to  him.  With  consummate  art  she  at  first 
nsea  as  incentives  the  very  cirenmstancea,  Duncan's  coming' 
to  their  honse,  &c.,  which  Macbeth'a  conscience  wonld  moat 
probably  have  adduced  to  her  as  motives  of  abhorrence  or 
repulsion.     Tet  Macbeth  is  not  prepared : 

"We  will  spealt  fartter.'' 

lb.  sc.  6.  The  lyrical  movement  with  wliich  this  scene 
opens,  and  the  free  and  unengaged  mind  of  Banquo,  loving 
nature,  and  rewarded  in  the  love  itself,  form  a  highly 
dramatic  contrast  with  the  laboured  rhythm  and  hypo- 
critical over-mnch  of  Lady  JIacbeth'a  welcome,  in  which 
yon  cannot  detect  a  ray  of  personal  feeling,  but  all  is  thrown 
upon  the  "dignities,"  the  general  duty. 

lb.  sc.  7.     Macbeth'a  speech  : 

"  Wo  will  prcweed  no  further  in  this  iiiisineas : 
He  hatti  hononr'd  me  of  late ;  and  I  have  bought 
Gulden  opinions  from  all  Borta  of  people. 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss. 


Noi  cost  aside  u 
Note  the  inward  pangs  and  v 


ings  of  conscienot 


And  jet  I  would  not  sleep.     Merciful  powersl 


;.  1.     Banquo 's  speech : 


The  dlatnrbaiice  of  an  iuaocent  soul  by  painful  suspioiotis 
of  another's  guilty  intentioiiB  and  wishes,  and  fear  of  tho 
□ursed  thoughts  of  sensual  natnre. 

lb.  ec.  2.  Now  that  the  deed  is  done  or  doing — now 
that  the  first  reality  commences,  Lady  Macbeth  shrinks. 
The  most  simple  sound  strikes  terror,  the  m.ost  natural 
consequences  are  horrible,  whilst  previously  everything,  , 
however  awful,  appeared  a  mere  trifle ;  coascience,  which 
before  had  been  hidden  to  Macbeth  in  selfish  and  pru- 
dential fears,  now  rushes  in  upon  him  in  her  own  veritaible 
person: 

"  Mfitbonghl  I  beard  a  Toioe  erj — Sleep  no  morel 

I  could  not  Bay  Amen, 
When  tliay  did  say,  God  bless  as ! " 

And  see  the  novelty  given  to  the  most  familiar  images  by 
a  new  state  of  feeling. 

lb.  Bc.  3.  This  low  soliloquy  of  the  Porter  and  his  few 
speeches  afterwards,  I  believe  to  have  been  written  for  the 
mob  by  some  other  hand,  perhaps  with  Shakspere'e  con- 
aent ;  and  that  finding  it  take,  he  with  the  remaining  ink 
of  a  pen  otherwise  employed,  just  interpolated  the  words — 

"I'll  deyQ-porter  il  GO  farther:  I  had  thought  to  ha 
all  profegaions,  that  go  the  primrose  way  to  th'  everlasting  bonfire. 

Of  the  rest  not  one  syllable  has  the  ever-present  being 
Shakspere. 

Act  iii.  sc.  1.  Compare  Macbeth's  mode  of  working  on 
the  murderers  in  this  place  with  Schiller's  mistaken  scene 
between  Butler,  Devereni,  and  Maodonald  in  "  Wallenstein." 
(Part  II.  act  iv.  sc  2.)  The  comic  waa  wholly  ont  of 
season.  Shakspere  never  introduces  it,  but  when  it  may 
react  on  the  tragedy  by  harm  onion  a  contrast. 

lb.  sc.  2.     Macbeth's  speech  : 


gofj 
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In  the  afflietlon  of  these  terrible  (treami 
That  shake  ua  nightly." 

Ever  and  ever  mistaking  the  angniab  o£  t 
fears  of  selSahness,  and  thus  b3  a.  puniflhrnenb  of  that  selfish- 
ness,  plunging  atill  deeper  in  gaiJt  and  ruin, 

lb.     Macbeth 's  speech : 

"  Be  innoceDt  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  chack, 
TiU  thou  applaud  the  <le«(l." 

This  is  Macbeth 'a  aympiithy  with  his  own  feelings,  and 
,  -^is  mistoking  hiB  wife's  opposite  state. 
lb.  sc.  4. 


conscience  fo^^ 
h- 


"  Macb.  It  will  have  blood,  they  say ;  blood  will  have  blood 
Stones  have  been  know  d  to  move,  anil  trees  to  apeak ; 
Angurs,  and  understood  relations,  have 
By  magoC-piea,  and  chonghs,  and  rooks,  brought  forth 
The  seeret'st  man  of  blood." 


The  deed  is  done ;  but  Macbeth 
no  additional  security.     He  has  by  guilt  torn  himself 
asunder  from,  nature,  and  is,  therefore,  bimself 
natural  state :    no  wonder,   then,  that  he  is  inclined  to 
superstition,  and  faith  in  the  unknown,  of  signs  and  tokens, 

1      and  snper-haman  agencies. 

^-    ActiT.  sc.  1. 

"  Zm.  'Tia  two  or  three,  my  lord,  that  bring  you  word, 

Macduff  is  fled  to  England. 
M(U.b.    Fled  to  England?" 

The  acme  of  the  avenging  conscience. 

lb.  BC.  2  This  scene,  dreadful  as  it  is,  is  still  a  relief, 
because  a  variety,  because  domestic,  and  therefore  soothing, 
as  associated  with  the  only  real  pleasures  of  life.  The  con- 
versation between  Lady  Macduff  and  her  child  heightena 
the  pathos,  and  is  preparatory  for  the  deep  tragedy  of  their 
I  assassination.  Shakspere's  fondness  for  children  is  every- 
where shown ; — in  Prince  Arthur,  in  "  King  John  j  "    in 


J 

to 


the  Bweefc  scene  in  the  "  Winter's  Tale  "  between  Hermione 
and  her  son;  nay,  even  in  honeet  Evans's  examination  of 
Mrs.  Page's  schoolboy.  To  the  objection  that  Shakapere 
■wonnds  the  moral  sense  by  the  unsubdued,  nndisguieed 
description  of  the  most  hateful  atrocity — that  he  tears  the 
feelings  without  mercy,  and  even  outrages  the  eye  itself 
■with  scenes  of  insupportable  horror — I,  omitting  "  Titus 
AndronicuB,"  as  nob  genuine,  and  excepting  the  scene  of 
GIoKter'a  blinding  in  "  Lear,"  answer  boldly  in  the  name  of 
Shakapere,  not  guilty. 

lb.  sc.  3.     Malcolm's  speech : 

"Better  Macbelh, 
ThiiD  suuli  a,  one  to  reign." 

The  moral  is — the   dreadful   effects  even  on  the  best 
minda  of  the  aonl- sickening  sense  of  insecurity. 

lb.  How  admirably  MacdufE's  grief  is  in  harmony  with 
the  whole  play  !  It  rends,  not  dissolves,  the  heart.  "  The 
tune  of  it  goes  nianly,"  Thus  is  Shakspere  always  master 
of  himself  and  of  his  subject, — a  genuine  Proteus : — we  see 
all  things  in  him,  as  images  in  a  calm  lake,  moat  distinct, 
nioat  accurate,— only  more  splendid,  more  glorified.  This  , 
is  correctness  in  the  only  philosophical  sense.  But  he  ' 
requires  your  sympathy  and  your  submission ;  you  must 
have  that  recipiency  of  moral  impression  without  which 
the  purposes  and  ends  of  the  drama  wonid  be  frustrated, 
and  the  absence  of  which  demonstrates  an  utter  want  of  all 
imagination,  a  deadness  to  that  necessary  pleasure  of  being 
innocently — shall  I  say,  deluded  ? — or  rather,  drawn  away 
from  onraelvea  to  the  music  of  noblest  thought  r 

1  eonnds.     Happy   he,  who  not  only  in  the  public 
theatre,  bnt  in  the  labours  of  a  profession,  and  round  the 
light  of  his  own  hearth,  still  carries  a  heart  so  plea 
fraught ! 

Alas  for  Macbeth  I     Sav/  all  is  inward  with  him ; 
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haa  no  more  prudential  proepective  reasonings.  His  wife, 
the  only  teing  who  could  have  had  any  seat  in  hie  affec- 
tions, dies ;  be  puts  on  despondency,  the  final  heart-annoar 
of  the  wretched,  and  would  fain  think  everything  shadowy 
and  unsubstantial,  as  indeed  all  things  are  to  those  whO' 
cannot  regard  theni  as  symbols  of  goodness ; — 
"Out,  oat,  brief  candle! 

Life's  bat  u  walking  ahadow  ;  a,  pnnr  pls.yer, 

That  Blrnta  and  frets  hia  hour  upen  tba  stage. 

And  then  is  heartt  do  more :  it  is  a  lale 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  und  i'ury, 

Signiiying  nothing." 


The  Winter's  Tale.' 

Although,  on  the  whole,  this  play  is  exquisitely  i 
spondent  to  its  title,  and  even  in  the  fault  I  am  about  to 
mention,  still  a  winter's  tale ;  yet  it  seems  a  more  indolence 
of  the  great  bard  not  to  have  provided  in  the  oracular 
response  (Act  ii.  so.  2,)  some  ground  for  Hermione's  seem- 
ing death  and  fifteen  years  voluntary  concealment.  Thia 
might  have  been  easily  efFected  by  some  obscare  sentence 
of  tlia  oracle,  as  for  example : — 

"Kor  shall  he  ever  recover  an  heir,  if  ha  have  a,  wife  before  that 
recovery. " 

The  idea  of  this  delightful  drama  is  a  genuine  iealousy 
of  disposition,  and  it  should  be  immediately  followed  by 
the  perusal  of  "  Othello,"  which  is  the  direct  contrast  of  it 
in  every  particular.  For  jealousy  is  a  vice  of  the  mind,  a 
culpable  tendency  of  the  temper,  having  certain  well  known 

'  Whoever  it  was  that  placed  these  notes  on  the  "Winter's  Tale" 
and  thiise  on  "  Utbello "  togetber,  it  is  certain  that  Coleridge  usually 
treated  the  plays  together,  in  order  lo  contrast  the  jealousy,  nsuolly  ao 
called,  of  Olhello  with  that  of  Leontes.  "  Macbeth  "  is  arranged  with 
"  Homlet"  for  sin 


Sect.  IV.]  plats  of  shaksphbb, 

and  well  defined  effects  and  concomitants,  all  of  which  are 
VTBihle  in  Leontea,  and,  I  boldly  say,  not  one  of  which 
murks  ita  presence  in  "Othello;" — snch  aa,  first,  an  ex- 
citability by  tbe  moat  inadequate  cauaea,  and  an  eagerness 
to  snatch  at  proofs;  secondly,  a  grossness  of  conception, 
and  a  disposition  to  degrade  the  object  of  the  passion  by 
sensual  fancies  and  images ;  thirdly,  a  sense  of  shame  of 
his  own  feelings  exhibited  in  a  solitary  moodiness  of 
humour,  and  yet  from  the  violence  of  the  passion  foreed 
to  utter  itself,  and  therefore  catching  occasions  to  ease  the 
mind  by  ambiguities,  equivoques,  by  talking  to  those  who 
cannot,  and  who  are  known  not  to  be  able  to,  understand 
■what  is  aaid  to  them, — in  short,  by  soliloquy  in  the  form 
of  dialogue,  and  hence  a  confused,  broken,  and  fragmentary, 
manner ;  fourthly,  a  dread  of  vulgar  ridicnle,  aa  distinct 
from  a  high  sense  of  honour,  or  a  mistaken  sense  of  Autf ; 
and  lastly,  and  immediately,  consequent  on  this,  a  spirit  of 
selfish  vindictiveness, 

Acti.  sc.  1— 2. 

Observe  the  easy  atyle  of  chitchat  between  Camillo  and 
Archtdamus  as  contrasted  with  the  elevated  diction  on  the 
introduction  of  the  kings  and  Hermione  in  the  second 
scene :  and  how  admirably  Folixenes'  obstinate  refusal  to 
Leontea  to  stay — 

"  There  is  no  tongue  that  movesj  none,  none  f  the  world. 
So  BDoit  as  joura,  cuuld  win  me  ; — " 

prepares  for  the  effect  prodnoed  by  his  afterwards  yielding 
to  Hermione ; — which  is,  nevertheless,  perfectly  natural 
from  mere  courtesy  of  Bei,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  will 
by  former  efforts  of  denial,  and  well  calculated  to  set  in 
nascent  action  the  jealousy  of  Leontes.  This,  when  once 
excited,  is  nncousciouBly  increased  by  Hermione : — 

"  Yet,  good  deed,  Leontes, 
I  love  thee  not  a  jar  o'  the  cluck  behind 
WLm  lad/  ate  her  lord; — " 
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accompanied,  as  a  good  actress  onght  to  repreaent  it,  by 
an  expression  and  recoil  of  apprehension  that  she  had  gone 

"  At  inj  reqnest,  ba  wnnld  not 
The  first  working  of  the  jealona  fit ; — 
"  Too  hoi,  too  hot.!— " 
The  morbid  teudeaey  o£  Leontes  to  lay  hold  of  thi 
mereet  trifles,  and  hia  groasnesa  immediately  afterwards — 

"  Paddling  palms  and  pinching  fingera : —  " 
followed  by  his  strange  loss  of  self-control  in  hia  diologaa 
with  the  little  boy. 

Act  iii.  so.  2.     Fanlina's  speech  ; 

"  That  thon  batray'dat  PolisHnes, 
That  did  but  ahow  thee,  of  afoot. 
Acid  damnable  ingratafol. —  " 

Theobald  reads  "sonl." 

I  think  the  original  word  is  Shakspere's.  1.  My 
feels  it  to  be  Shakaperian ;  2.  The  involved  grammar  is 
Shaksperian ;—"  show  thee,  being  a  fool  naturally,  to  have 
improved  thy  folly  by  inconstancy;"  3.  The  alteration  ia 
most  flat,  and  nn- Shakaperian.  As  to  the  grossneas  of 
the  abuse — she  calls  him  "  gross  and  foolish  "  a  few  lines 
below. 


by 
,he 


T.  Bc.  2.     Speech  of  Antolyona  : — 

"  For  the  life  to  oomo,  I  sleep  out  the  thought  of  il." 

as  this  is,  and  delicately  characteristic  of  on 


Fine  as  this  ia,  and  delicately  characteristic  of  one  who 
had  lived  and  been  reared  in  the  best  society,  and  had  been 
precipitated  from  it  by  dice  and  drabbing ;  yet  stiU  it 
strikes  against  my  feelings  as  a  note  ont  of  tune,  and  as  not 
coalescing  with  that  pastoral  tint  which  gives  such  a  cbarm 
to  this  act.  It  is  too  Macbeth-like  in  tbe  "  snapper  up  of 
unconsidered  trifles." 
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iC.  4.      Pordita's  speech: — 

n  Dia'a  waggon!  daffodilfl." 
An  epithet  is  wanted  here,  not  merely  or  chiefly  for  the 
metre,  but  for  the  balance,  for  the  lesthetic  logic.     Per- 
haps, "golden"  was  the  word  which  would  set  off  the 
"TioletB  dun." 

lb.  "  P«Tb  primroseB 

That  die  nnmairied. —  " 

Milton's — 


B  that  forsaken  dies," 


"  And  the  rathe  primi 
Perdita'e  speech : — 
"  Even  here  undone  : 

1  was  not  much  afraid ; '  for  once  or  twice 
I  was  about  Ui  apeak,  and  tell  him  plunlj, 
Tbu  aelf  suiiie  aun,  that  shines  upon  hia  court. 
Hides  not  Iii.s  visage  ftom  our  cottage,  hut 
Lodka  on  aiike.     Wilt  please  joa,  Sir,  be  gone '. 

( To  Floriael.) 
I  told  yon,  what  would  come  of  this.    Beseech  yoa, 
Uf  your  own  state  take  care :  this  dream  of  mine, 
Being'  awake,  I'll  queen  tt  no  Inch  farther. 
But  milk  my  ewes,  and  weep," 

O  how  more  than  exquisite  is  this  whole  speech ! — And 
that  profound  nature  of  noble  pride  and  grief  venting 
themselves  in  a,  momeatory  peevishness  of  resentment 
toward  Florizel : — 

" Wilt  please  yon,  Sir,  be  gone  1" 

rb.     Speech  of  Autolycus : — 

"  Let  me  have  no  lying ;  it  becomes  none  bat  tradesmen,  and  they 
often  give  as  soldiers  the  lie;  bnt  we  pay  them  for  it  in'  stamped  coin, 
not  stabhing  steel  j — therefore  they  do  not  give  us  Che  lie." 


As  we  jjoy  them,  they,  therefore,  do  not  g 


'  Read  "afear'd," 


OlheUo. 

Act  i.  sc.  1.  Admirable  is  the  preparation,  so  truly  and 
peculiarly  Shakspsriaji,  in  the  introduction  of  Roderigo,  as 
tlie  dape  on  whom  lago  shall  Erst  esercise  his  art,  and  in 
BO  doing  display  hia  own  character.  Roderigo,  withont 
any  fixed  principle,  but  not  without  the  moral  notiona  and 
sympathies  with  honour,  which  his  rank  and  connections 
had  hung  upon  him,  is  already  well  fitted  and  predisposed 
for  the  purpose ;  for  very  want  of  character  and  strength 
of  passion,  like  wind  loudest  in  an  empty  house,  constitute 
his  character.  The  first  three  lines  happily  state  the  nature 
and  foundation  of  the  friendship  between  him  and  lago, — 
the  purse, — as  also  the  contrast  of  Roderigo's  intemperance 
of  mind  with  lago's  coolness, — the  coolness  of  a  preoon- 
ceiviug  experimenter.    The  mere  language  of  protestation — ■ 


which  falling  in  with  the  associative  link,  determineB 
Boderigo's  continuation  of  complaint — 

"  Tboa  told'st  me,  thon  didsL  lioM  him  in  thy  Imte —  " 

elicits  at  length  a  true  feeling  of  It^o's  mind,  the  dread  of 
contempt  habitual  to  those,  who  encour&ge  in  themselves, 
and  have  their  keenest  pleasure  in,  the  expression  of  con- 
tempt tor  others.  Observe  lago's  high  self-opinion,  and 
the  moral,  that  a  wicked  man  will  employ  real  feelings,  aa 
well  as  assume  those  most  alien  from  his  own,  aa  iostm- 
ments  of  his  p 


" And,  by  the  faiih  oP  mnn, 

I  know  my  place,'  I  am  wurlh  du  worse  ft  pUae.' 


I  think  Tyrwhitt's  reading  of  "  life  "  for  "  wife  " — 

«  A  fellow  almost  rianm'd  in  a  fair  ^fe  "— 

the  true  one,  as  fitting  to  lago's  contempt  for  whatever  did 
not  display  power,  and  that  intellectnal  power.     In  what 
follows,  let  the  reader  feel  how  by  and  throngh  the  glass 
o£  two  paasjons,  disappointed  vaoity  and  envy,  the  very  I 
vices  of  which  he  is  complaining,  are  made  to  act  upon  him    \ 
as  if  they  were  so  many  excellencies,  and  the  more  appro- 
priately, because  cnnning  is  always  admired  and  wished 
for  by  minds  conscious  of  inward  weakness ;— bat  they  act 
only  by  half,  like  rausic  on  an  inattentive  auditor,  swelling 
the  thonghts  vrhich  prevent  him  from  listening  to  it. 
lb. 

"  Rod.  What  a  full  forlane  doea  the  tkiok-lips  owe, 
If  be  can  carry  't  thus." 

Roderigo  turns  off  to  Othello;  and  here  cornea  one,  if 
not  the  only,  seeming  instiflcation  of  our  blackamoor  or 
negro  Othello.  Even  if  we  supposed  this  an  unintermpted 
tradition  of  the  theatre,  and  that  Shakspere  himself,  from 
want  of  scenes,  and  the  experience  that  nothing  coald  be 
made  too  marked  for  the  senses  of  his  audience,  had  prac- 
tically sanctioned  it, — would  this  prove  angbt  i 
his  own  intention  aa  a  poet  for  all  ages  ?  Can  v 
him  80  utterly  ignorant  as  to  make  a  barbarous  negro  plead 
royal  birth, — at  a  time,  too,  when  negroes  were  not  known 
except  as  slaves  ?— As  for  lago'a  language  to  Brabantio,  it 
impHes  merely  that  Othello  was  a  Moor,  that  is,  black. 
Though  I  think  the  rivalry  of  Eoderigo  sufficient  to  account 
for  his  wilful  confusion  of  Moor  and  Negro, — yet,  even  if 
compelled  to  give  this  np,  I  should  think  it  only  adapted 
for  the  acting  of  the  day,  and  should  complain  of  an 
enormity  built  on  a  single  word,  in  direct  contradiction  to 
lago'e  "Barbary  horse."  Besides,  if  we  could  in  good 
earnest  believe  Shakspere  ignorant  of  the  distinction,  still 
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why  ahonld  we  adopt  one  disagreeable  poaaibility  instead 
of  a  ten  times  grater  and  TBoro  pleasing  probability  ?  It 
JB  a  common  error  to  mistake  the  epithets  applied  by  the 
dramatis  personce  to  each  other,  as  truly  descriptive  of  what 
the  aadience  onght  to  see  ov  know.  No  doabfc  Deademona 
saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind  i  yet,  as  we  are  oonBtituted, 
and  most  surely  as  an  English  aadience  was  disposed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  would  be  something 
monstrous  to  conceive  this  beautiful  Yenettan  girl  falling 
in  love  with  a  veritable  negra.  It  would  argne  a  diapro- 
portionateness,  a  want  of  balance,  in  Desdemona,  which 
Shakspere  does  not  appear  to  have  in  the  least  contei 
plated. 

lb.     Erabantio's  speech  : — 

"  This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  dreani  :— 

The  old  careful  senator,  being  caught  careless,  transfers 
his  caution  to  his  dreaming  power  at  least. 


'^ 


" —  For  their  Bonis, 
Another  of  his  fathom  fhey  hiivs  not. 
To  lead  their  business  :— " 


4 


The  forced  praise  of  Othello  followed  by  the  bitter 
hatred  of  him  in  this  speech  !  And  observe  how  Bra- 
bantio's  dream  prepares  for  bis  recurrence  to  the  notion 
of  philtres,  and  how  both  prepare  for  carrying  ou  the  plot 
of  the  arraignment  of  Othello  on  this  ground. 

lb.  sc.  2. 

"  Otli.  Tia  better  as  it  is." 

How  well  these  few  words  impress  at  the  outset  the 
truth  of  Othello's  own  character  of  himself  at  the  end — 
that  be  was  "  not  easily  wrought ! "  His  self-government 
contradistinguishes  him  throughout  from  Leontea. 

lb.     Othello's  speech ; — 


¥ 


"  —  And  107  demaria ' 
May  apeak,  unbonneilcd—" 

The  argument  in  Theobald's  note,  where  "  and  hon- 
notted"  ia  suggested,  goes  on  the  assumption  that  Shak- 
apere  could  not  nse  the  same  word  differently  in  different 
places ;  whereas  I  should  conclnde,  that  rs  in  the  pFissage 
in  "Lear"  the  word  ia  employed  in  its  direct  meaning,  so 
here  it  ia  used  metaphorically ;  and  this  ia  confirmed  by 
what  has  escaped  the  editors,  that  it  is  not  "I,"  but  "my 
demerits "  that  may  speak  unbounetted, — without  tha 
eymhol  of  a  petitioning;  inferior. 
,  lb-  so.  3.     Othello's  speech : — 

"Please'  yoar  grace,  my  ancient ; 
A  man  he  is  of  honesty  and  trust ; 
To  hia  conveyance  I  assign  my  wife." 


Compare  this  with  the  behaviour  of  Leontea  to  h 
friend  Camillo. 


"Bra.  Look  to  her,  Moor  i  barB  a  quick  eye  t< 
She  haa  deceived  lier  father,  and  may  thee. 
Oih.     My  life  upoa  her  faith." 


In  real  life,  how  do  we  look  back  to  little  Bpeeches  as 
presentimental  of,  or  contrasted  with,  an  affecting  event ! 
Eveu  so,  Shakspere,  as  secure  of  being  read  over  and  over, 
of  becoming  a  family  friend,  provides  this  paaaage  for  his 
readers,  and  leaves  it  to  them. 

lb.     lago'a  speech : — 

"Virtue?  ftfig!  'tia  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  thus,  or  thus,"  &e. 

This  Speech  comprises  the  paasionleas  character  of  lago.     I 
It  is  all  will  in  intellect;  and  therefore  he  ia  here  a  bold      >  1 

'  "Demerila"  hod  the 


pnrtizan  of  a,  trutli,  but  yet  of  a  truth  converted,  into  a, 
falsehood  by  the  absence  o£  all  the  necessary  modificationa 
canaod  by  the  frail  nature  of  man.  And  tlien  oomea  the 
last  sentiment, — 

"Our  raging  motiona,  oar  carnal  stings,  onr  unbilled  IiistB,  whereef 


Here  ia  the  tme  lagoiam  of,  alaa  !  how  many !  Note  lago's 
pride  of  inaBtery  in  the  repetition  of  "  Go,  make  money!" 
to  his  anticipated  dupe,  even  stronger  than  his  love  of 
lucre :  and  when  Boderigo  is  completely  won — 
"  I  nm  cliangod.  Til  go  seU  all  my  land." 
wten  the  effect  Laa  been  fully  produced,  the  repetition  of 
triumph — 

"Goto;  farewell;  put  money  enough  in  your  purse  !  "' 

The  remainder — lago's  soliloquy — the  motive-hnntiiig  ota^^- 
motiveless  m-aJignity — how  awful  it  ia  !  Tea,  whilst  he  is 
still  allowed  to  bear  the  divine  image,  it  ia  too  fiendiah  for  1 
his  own  steady  view, — for  the  lonely  gaze  of  a  being  next  I 
to  devil,  and  only  not  quite  devil, — and  yet  a  character 
■which  Shakspere  has  attempted  and  executed,  withont  | 
disgust  and  without  scandal ! 

Dr.  Johnson  has  remarked  that  little  or  nothing'  is  want- 
ing to  render  the  "  Othello  "  a  regular  ti^gedy,  but  to  have 
opened  the  play  with  the  arrival  of  Othello  in  Cypms,  and 
to  have  thrown  the  preceding  act  into  the  form  of  narration. 
Here  then  is  the  place  to  determine,  whether  such  a  change 
would  or  would  not  be  an  improvement; — nay  (to  throw 
down  the  glove  with  a  full  challenge)  whether  the  tragedy 
would  or  not  by  such  an  ai'rangement  become  mora  regular, 

'  The  line  in  Stiakspore  ia 

"  Go  to  j  farewell.     Do  you  hear,  Roderigo  ?  " 
The  words  "put  money enongb  in  your  purse," — wtii 
not  quite  a  Shakspero  ring, — do  not  form  part  uf  the 


Skat,  IV.]  plats 

— that  is,  more  consonant  with  tha  rales  dictated  by 
aniversal  reason,  on  the  true  common-sense  of  mankind, 
in  ita  application  to  tlie  particular  case.  For  in  all  acts  of 
judgment,  it  can  never  be  too  often  recollected,  and  scarcelj 
too  of  ten  repeated,  that  rnles  are  means  to  ends,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  the  end  must  be  determined  and  understood 
before  it  can  be  known  what  the  raloa  are  or  ought  to  be. 
Sow,  from  a  certain  species  of  drama,  proposing  to  itself 
the  accomplitihment  of  certain  ends, — these  partly  arising 
froni  the  idea  of  the  Bpeciee  itself,  but  in  part,  likewise, 
forced  upon  the  dramatist  by  accidental  circumstances 
beyond  his  power  to  remove  or  control,— three  rules  have 
been  abstracted ; — in  other  words,  tha  means  moat  con- 
ducive to  the  attainment  of  the  proposed  ends  have  been 
generalized,  and  prescribed  under  the  names  of  the  threa 
unities, — the  unity  of  time,  the  nnity  of  place,  and  the 
nni^.of  action, — which  last  would,  perhaps,  have  been  as 
appropriately,  as  well  as  more  intelligibly,  entitled  tha 
unity  of  interest.  With  this  last  the  present  question  has 
no  immediate  concern:  in  fact,  its  conjunction  with  tha 
former  two  is  a  mere  delusion  of  words.  It  is  not  properly 
a  rule,  but  in  itself  the  great  end  not  only  of  the  drama, 
but  of  the  epic  poem,  the  lyric  ode,  of  all  poetry,  down  to 
tbe  candle-flame  cone  of  an  epigram, — nay  of  poesy  in 
general,  as  the  proper  generic  term  inclusive  of  all  the  fine 
arts  as  its  species.  But  of  the'  unities  of  time  and  place, 
which  alone  are  entitled  to  the  name  of  rules,  the  history 
of  their  origin  will  be  their  beat  criterion.  Ton  might 
take  the  Grreek  chorus  to  a  place,  but  you  could  not  bring 
a  place  to  them  without  as  palpable  an  equivoque  as  bring- 
ing Bimam  wood  to  Macbeth  at  Dnnsinane.'  It  was  the 
same,  though  in  a  less  degree,  with  regard  to  the  nnity  of 
time : — the  positive  fact,  not  for  a  moment  removed  from 
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tl»  senses,  the  presence,  I  laeaB,  of  the  same  identical 
choms,  was  a  contiTiiied  measure  of  time ; — and  althoagh 
tbe  imagination  may  enperaede  perception,  yet  it  must  bo 
granted  to  be  an  imperfection — however  easily  tolerated — 
to  place  the  two  in  broad  contradiction  to  each  other.  In 
trath,  it  ia  a  mere  accident  of  terms  ;  for  the  Trilogy  of  the 
Greek  theatre  was  a  drama  in  three  acts,  and  notwith- 
standing this,  what  strange  contrivances  as  to  place  there 
are  in  the  Aristophanic  Froga.  Besides,  it  the  law  of  mere 
aotaal  perception  ia  once  violated — as  it  repeatedly  is  even 
in  the  Greek  tragedies — why  is  it  more  difficult  to  imagine 
three  hours  to  be  three  years  than  to  be  a  whole  day  and 
^.night  ? 

Act  ii.  so.  1. 

Ohaerve  in  how  many  ways  Othello  ia  made,  first,  onr 
l,'«oquaintance,  then  onr  friend,  then  tbe  object  of  oar 
E  Rnsiety,  before  tbe  deeper  interest  is  to  be  approached ! 


lb. 


"  Mrnii.  But,  good  lieutenant,  is  your  general  wived  ? 

Cog.  Most  fortnnBtelj:  be  hath  acLieved  a  maid 
That  paragons  description,  and  wild  fame ; 
Une  tbat  excels  the  quirkit  of  blazoning  pens, 


And,  in  the  ei 


'ntial  ri 


re  of  CI 


Does  bear  all  excellency.' 


'gagW^ 


e  ia  Casaio'a  warm-hearted,  yet  perfectly  disenf 

praise  of  Deademona,  and  syiapatby  with  the  "  most  foi^ 

tanately  "  wived  Othello  : — and  yet  Cassio  ia  an  enthusiaatio 

lirer,  almost  a  worshipper,  of  Deademona.  0,  that 
detestable  code  that  eicellence  cannot  be  loved  in  any 
form  that  is  female,  but  it  must  needs  be  selfiab  !  Observe 
Othello's  "  honest,"  and  Cassio's  "  bold  "  lago,  and  Cassio's 
full  gnileleSM -hearted  wishes  for  the  safety  and  love- raptures 

'  The  reading  of  the  Quartos.  Tbe  FolioB  have  ''Does  tire  (ho 
ingeniver  ; "  the  Globe  Ril.  "  ingener."  "  Ingene  "  meant  "  genius,  wit," 
in  Hfaakspei^'a  day,     ^ee  Narea'  ''  Glossary." 


of  Othello  and  "the  divine  Desdemona."  And  also  note 
the  exquisite  circumstance  of  Cassio's  kissing  lago's 
as  if  it  ought  to  be  impossihle  that  the  dallest  auditor 
should  not  feel  Cassio's  religions  love  of  Deademona's 
purity.  lago'a  answers  are  the  sneers  which  a  proud  bad 
intellect  feels  towards  woman,  and  expreasea  to  a  wife. 
Surely  it  ought  to  be  considered  a  very  exalted  conspliment 
to  women,  that  all  the  sarcasms  on  them  in  Shakspere  are 
put  in  the  mouths  of  villains.'^ 


lb. 


The  struggle  of  courtesy  i 
attention. 


nfijTj  i  but  I  do  beguile,"  &o, 

Desdemona  to  ahstract  her 


"llago  aiide.)  He  tnkes  her  by  the  palm  :  Ay,  well  said,  whUper) 
with  as  iittlu  a  uieb  as  thia,  will  I  ensnare  aa  great  a  fly  as  Casaio.  Ay, 
Binile  upon  her,  rto,"  &c. 

The  importance  given  to  trifles,  and  made  fertile  by  the 
villftiny  of  the  observer. 

lb.     lago's  dialogue  with  Eoderigo : 

This  is  the  rehearsal  on  the  dupe  of  the  traitor's  inten- 
tions on  Othello. 

lb.     lago's  soliloquy: 

"But  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenga, 
For  that  I  do  suspect  the  luaty  Moor 
Hath  leap'd  into  my  seat." 

This  thought,  originally  by  lago's  own  confession  a  mere 
suspicion,  is  now  ripening,  and  gnaws  his  base  nature  as 
his  own  "poisonous  mineral"  is  about  to  gnaw  the  noble 
heart  of  his  general. 

lb.  so.  3.     Othello's  speech: 


'  See  Bimilar  remarks  in  tba  notea  oi 


•'  The  TempeM." 


"  I  know,  lago, 

Thj  honosty  and  loie  doth  m 

Making  it  light  to  CBSsiu." 


matter. 


HoneBty  and  love !     Ay,  and  who  bat  the  reader  of  the 
play  could  tbink  otherwise  ? 
lb.     lago'e  soliloquy : 

"  And  what's  he  then  that  sbjh — I  play  the  villain  ? 
When  this  advice  is  free  I  give,  and  hnnest, 
FrobBlili! '  to  thinking,  and,  indeed,  the  course 
To  win  the  Moor  again." 

He  is  not,  yon  see,  an  absolute  fiend;  or,  at  least,  lie 
wisheH  to  think  himself  not  so. 
Act  iii.  su.  3. 

"Des.  Befi«^  .^Emilia  here, 
I  give  thee  warrant  of  this  '  place." 

The  over-zeal  of  innocence  in  Desdemona. 
lb. 

Enier  Desdemona  and  Miiiilia. 
"  Olh.  If  she  bo  false,  O,  then,  heaven  mocks  itaelf! 
1*11  not  believe  it." 

Divine !     The  effect  of  innocence  and  the  better  genius  I 
Act  iv.  sc.  3. 

"JEmil.  Why,  the  wrong  is  but  a  wrong  i'  the  world;  and  hairing 
Ihe  world  for  your  labour,  'tis  a  wrong  in  your  own  world,  and  yoa 
might  qnicklj  make  it  right." 

Wnrburton'a  note. 

What  any  other  man,  who  had  learning'  enough,  might 
have  quoted  as  a  playful  and  witty  illustration  of  hie 
remarks  against  the  Calviniatic  thesis,  Warburton  gravely 
attributes  to  Shakspere  as  iutentional ;  and  this,  too,  in  the 
month  of  a  lady's  woman  ! 

'  All  the  early  editiona,  and  Globe  Ed.,  read  ■'  proball."    The  word 
ii  not  found  elsewhore,     (Nares'  "  G  logsary.") 
"  Keikd  "  thy," 


" — —  Of  one,  whosfl  hand. 
Like  die  base  Indian,  threw  e.  pvat]  away 
Kictaer  than  all  his  tribe,"  &c, 

Tteobald's  note  from  Warburton. 

Thus  it  IB  for  no-poets  to  comment  on  tte  greatest  of 
poets !  To  make  Othello  say  that  he,  who  had  killed  his 
■wife,  was  like  Herod  who  killed  Mariamne  ! — O,  how  many 
beauties,  in  thia  one  line,  were  impenetrable  to  the  ever 
thonght-B warming,  bnt  idealess,  Warburton !  Otbello 
wishes  to  excuse  himself  on  the  score  of  ignorance,  and  \ 
yet  not  to  Bicuse  himself, — to  excnae  himseU:  by  accusing. 
This  sfcTDggle  of  feeling  ia  finely  conveyed  ia  the  word 
"  base,"  which  is  applied  to  the  rude  Indian,  not  in  his  own 
character,  but  as  the  momentary  representative  of  Othello's. 
"  Indian  " — for  I  retain  the  old  reading — means  American, 
a  savage  in  genere. 

rinally,  let  me  repeat  that  Othello  does  not  kill  Des- 
demona  in  jealousy,'  but  in  a  conviction  forced  upon  him 
by  the  almost  superhuman  art  of  lago, — such  a  conviction 
as  any  man  would  and  must  have  entertained  who  had 
believed  lago's  honesty  as  Othello  did.  We,  the  audience, 
know  that  lago  is  a  villain  from  the  tieginmng ;  but  in 
considering  the  essence  of  the  Shaksperian  Othello,  we 
must  perseveringly  place  ourselves  in  his  situation,  and 
under  his  circumstances.  Then  we  shall  immediately  feel 
the  fundamental  difference  between  the  solemn  agony  of 
the  noble  Moor,  and  the  wretched  fishing  jealousies  of 
Leont«9,  and  the  morbid  Buspiciousness  of  LeonatuB,  who 
is,  in  other  respects,  a  fine  character.  Othello  had  no  life 
but  in  Desdemona : — the  belief  that  she,  hia  angel,  had 
fallen  from  the  heaven  of  her  native  innocence,  wrought  a 
civil  war  in  his  heart.     She  is  his  counterpart ;  and,  like 

'  See  Appendix  i   V.,  OtheUo. 
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hinj,  ia  almost  sanctified  in  our  eyes  by  her  absolate 
BnapJcioaaneBH,  and  holy  entireneas  at  love.    Aa  the  curtain 
drops,  which  do  we  pitj  the  most  Y 


a^^ 


Extremum  liunc .    Tiiere  are  three  powers ; — '^il,--' 

which  discoyera  partial  likenesB  hidden  in  general  diver- 
sity ;  sniitletyi  which  discovera  the  diversity  concealed  in 
general  apparent  sameness ; — -and  profundity,  which  dis- 
covera an  essential  unity  under  all  the  semblances  of 
difference. 

Give  to  a  subtle  man  fancy,  and  he  ia  a  wit;  to  a  deep 

I    man  imagination,  and  he  ia  a  philosopher.     Add,  again, 

pleasurable  sensibility  in  the  threefold  form  of  aympathy 

with  the  interesting  iu  morals,  the  impressive  in  form,  and 

the  harmonious  in  sound, — and  yon  have  the  poet. 

But  combine  all, — wit,  subtlety,  and  fancy,  with  pro- 
fiindity,  imagination,  and  moral  and  physical  susceptibility 
of  the  pleasurable, — and  let  the  object  of  action  be  man— 
nniversal ; '   and  we  shall  have — 0,  rash  prophecy !  say, 
rather,  we  have — a  Shakspere ! 


,  Appendix 


P  JOHSON,  BEAUMONT,  FLETCHER,  AND 

I  MASSINGEK.' 


SEOTIOX  V. 


A    ' 


CONTEMPORARY  ia  mtLer  an  ambignoua  term, 
leD  applied  to  authors.  It  maj  simply  mean  that 
one  man  lived  and  wrote  while  another  was  yet  alive,  how- 
ever deeply  the  former  may  have  been  indebted  to  the 
latter  as  )iia  model.  There  have  been  instances  in  the 
literary  world  that  might  remind  a  botanist  of  a  singnlar 
sort  of  parasite  plant,  which  rises  above  ground,  indepen- 
dent and  nnsnpported,  an  apparent  original ;  but  trace  its 
roots,  and  yon  will  find  the  fibres  all  terminating  in  the 
root  of  another  plant  at  an  unsaepected  distance,  which, 
perhaps,  from  want  of  sun  and  genial  soil,  and  the  loss  of 
sap,  has  scarcely  been  able  to  peep  above  the  ground.— -Or 
the  word  may  mean  those  whose  compositions  were  con- 
temporaneous in  such  a  sense  as  to  preclude  all  likelihood 
of  the  one  having  borrowed  from  the  other.  In  the  letter 
sense  I  should  call  Ben  Jonson  a  contemporary  of  Shak- 
Bpere,  though  he  long  survived  him ;  while  I  should  prefer 
the  phrase  of  immediate  successors  for  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  and  Massinger,  though  they  too  were  Shakspere's 
contemporaries  in  the  former  sense. 

'  We  might  reasonnbly  hare  added  to  thii  heading,  "ut  cumpored 
whb  Slinkspere,"  Tor  thai  ia  practicallj  the  main  theme  of  the  chapter. 
Bee  Appendix:  \'.,Fcb.  17,  1B33. 
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Bom,  1574.— Died,  1637. 


1 

inlv  nnn  nf        ' 


Ben  Jonson  is  ori^nal ;  he  is,  indeed,  the  only  one  of 
the  great  dramatists  of  that  day  who  was  not  either  directly 
produced,  or  very  greatly  modified,  by  Shakspere,  In 
truth,  he  differs  from  our  great  master  in  everything — in 
form  and  in  snbstance — and  betrays  no  tokens  of  hia 
proximity.  He  is  not  original  in  the  same  way  as  Shak- 
spere is  original ;  but  after  a  fashion  of  bis  own,  Ben 
Jonson  is  most  tmly  original.' 

The  characters  in  his  plays  are,  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
the  term,  abstractions.  Some  very  prominent  feature  is 
taken  from  the  whole  man,  and  that  single  feature  oi* 
humour  is  made  the  basis  npon  which  the  entire  character 
is  built  up.  Ben  Jonson 's  dramatis  persim/B  are  almost  as 
fixed  as  the  masks  of  the  ancient  actors ;  you  know  from 
the  first  scene — sometimes  from  the  list  of  names — exactly 
what  every  one  of  them  is  to  be.  He  was  a  very  accarately 
observing  man;  but  he  cared  only  to  observe  what  was 
external  or  open  to,  and  likely  to  impress,  the  senses.  He 
individualizes,  not  so  much,  if  at  all,  by  the  exhibition  of 
moral  or  intellectual  differences,  as  by  the  varieties  and 
contrasts  of  manners,  modes  of  speech  and  tricks  of 
temper ;  as  in  snch  characters  as  Puntarvolo,  Bobadill,  &c. 

I  believe  there  is  not  one  whim  or  affectation  in  common 
life  noted  in  any  memoir  of  that  ago  which  may  not  be 
foand  drawn  and  framed  in  some  comer  or  other  of  Ben. 
Jonson's  dramas;    and  they  have  this  merit,  in  common 

'  From  Mr.  Gresn'a  note.— H.  N.  C. 

*  See  Section  VL;  notes  oa  "  EpJCBone,"   and  on  "  BariikolomBW 


with  Hogarth's  prints,  that  not  a  single  oironmstance  is 
introduced  in  them  which  does  not  play  npon,  and  help  to 
bving  oat,  the  dominaat  humour  or  humours  of  the  piece. 
Indeed  I  ought  very  particularly  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  extraordinary  skill  shown  by  Ben  JouBon  in  contriving 
fiituationa  for  the  display  of  his  characters.  In  fact,  his 
care  and  anxiety  in  this  matter  led  him  to  do  what  scarcely 
amy  of  the  dramatists  of  that  age  did — that  is,  invent  his 
plots.  It  18  not  a  first  perusal  that  suffices  for  the  full 
perception  of  the  elaborate  artifice  of  the  plots  of  the 
"Alchemisfand  the  "Silent  Woman;" — that  of  the  former 
is  absolute  perfection  for  a  necessary  entanglement,  and  an 
unexpected,  yet  natural,  evolution. 

Ben  Jonson  eshibita  a  sterling  English  diction,  and  he 
has  with  great  skill  contrived  varieties  of  constmction ; 
but  his  style  ia  rarely  sweet  or  harmoniona,  in  consequence 
of  his  labour  at  point  and  strength  being  so  evident.  In 
all  his  works,  in  verse  or  prose,  there  is  an  extraordinary 
opulence  of  thought ;  but  it  ia  the  produce  of  an  amasaing 
power  in  the  author,  and  not  of  a  growth  from  within. 
Indeed  a  large  proportion  of  Ben  Jonaon's  thoughts  may 
he  traced  to  classic  or  obscure  modem  writers,  by  those 
who  are  learned  and  curious  enough  to  follow  the  steps  of 
this  robust,  surly,  and  observing  dramatist. 


BKinMONT.     Born,  1586.— Died,  1616. 
Fletchbb.     Bom,  1576. — Died,  1625. 


Mr.  Weber,  to  whose  taste,  industry,  and  appropriate 
erudition  we  owe,  I  will  not  say  the  best  (for  that  would  be 
saying  little),  but  a  good,  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
has  comphmented  the  "Philaster,"  which  he  himself 
describes  as  inferior  to  the  "  Maid's  Tragedy  "  by  the  same 


writers,  as  bnt  little  below  the  nobleat  of  ShalcRpere's  plays, 
"  Lear,"  "Macbeth,"  Othello,"  &c.,  imd  conseqnently  imply- 
ing the  equality,  at  least,  of  the  "  Maid's  Tragedy ;  " — -and 
an  eminent  living  critic, — who  in  the  manly  wit,  strong 
sterliag  eense,  and  robust  style  of  hia  original  works,  had 
presented  the  beet  posaible  credentials  of  office  as  charge 
d'affaires  of  literatnre  in  general, — and  wbo  by  Lis  edition 
of  Maasingor — a  work  in  which  there  was  more  for  an 
editor  to  do,  and  in  which  more  was  actnally  well  done, 
than  in  any  Bimilar  work  within  my  knowledge — has 
proved  an  especial  right  of  anthority  in  the  appreciation 
of  dramatic  poetry,  and  hath  potentially  a  double  voice 
with  the  public  in  his  own  right  and  in  that  of  the  critical 
synod,  where,  as  princes  senates,  he  possesses  it  by  his 
prerogative, — has  affirmed  that  Shakspere's  superiority  to 
hia  contemporaries  rests  on  his  superior  wit  alone,  while  in 
all  the  other,  and,  aa  I  should  deem,  higher  excellencieB  of 
the  drama,  chai-acter,  pathos,  depth  of  thonght,  &c.,  he  is 
equalled  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonaon,  and 
Masainger ! ' 

Of  wit  I  am  engaged  to  treat  in  another  Lecture.  It  is 
a  genus  of  many  species ;  and  at  present  I  shall  only  say, 
that  the  species  which  is  predominant  in  Shakspere,  is  so 
completely  Shakaperian,  and  in  its  essence  so  interwoven 
with  all  hisothercharacteristio  excellencies,  that  I  amequally 
incapable  of  comprehending,  both  how  it  can  be  detached 
from  hia  other  powers,  and  how,  being  disparate  in  kind 
from  the  wit  of  contemporary  dramatists,  it  can  be  com- 
pared with  theirs  in  degree.  And  again — the  detachment 
and  the  practicability  of  the  comparison  being  granted — 
I  should,  I  confess,  be  rather  inclined  to  concede  the  con- 
trary ; — and  in  the  most  common  species  of  wit,  and  in 
the  ordinary  application  of  the  term,  to  yield  this  particular 
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palm  to  Beaumont  und  Fletcher,  whom  here  and  hereafter 
I  take  as  one  poet  with  two  names, — leaving  undivided 
a  love  and  still  i 


At  least,  I  have  i 
of  Fletcher  duri 
of  Beanmont  dn: 
Bnt  waiving,  i 
against  the  rema 
whilst  I  can  oev 
moritB  of  Jonson,  Boanmont 
or  insensible  to  the  greati 


[■  congeniality  have  nnited. 
ver  been  able  to  distingrnHh  the  presence 
f  the  life  of  Beanmont,  nor  the  absence 
ig  the  survival  of  Fletcher,' 
rather  deferring,  this  question,  I  protest 
ider  of  the  position  m  (oto.  And  indeed, 
,  I  trast,  show  myself  blind  to  the  various 
d  Fletcher,  and  Masainger, 
of  the  merits  which  they 
specific  eicellencies  which 
give  to  each  of  the  three  a  worth  of  his  own,-^I  confess, 
that  one  main  object  of  this  Lecture  was  to  prove  that 
Shakspere's  eminence  is  his  own,  and  not  that  of  his  age ; 
— even  as  the  pine-apple,  the  melon,  and  the  gourd  may 
grow  on  the  same  bed ; — yea,  the  Kanie  circurastanceH  of 
warmth  and  soil  may  be  necessary  to  their  full  develop- 
ment, yet  do  not  account  for  the  golden  hue,  the  ambrosial 
flavour,  the  perfect  shape  of  the  pine-apple,  or  the  tufted 
crown  on  its  head.  Would  that  those,  who  seek  to  twist 
it  off,  could  bat  promise  us  in  this  instance  to  make  it  the 
germ  of  an  equal  successor  1 

What  had  a  grammatical  and  logical  consistency  for  the 
ear, — what  could  he  put  together  and  represented  to  the 
eye — these  poeta  took  from  the  ear  and  eye,  unchecked 
by  any  intuition  of  an  inward  impossibility ; — just  as  a 
man  might  put  together  a  quarter  of  i 
quarter  of  an  apple,  and  the  like  of  a  lemon  and  a  pome- 
granate, and  make  it  look  like  one  ronnd  diverse-coloured 

'  BeamnunC  woa  bat  tbirtf  when  lie  died,  and  Flelcher  liied  to  be 
forty-nine.  It  is  true,  he  waa  ten  years  older  than  BeaomonC,  but  there 
are  many  pluys  well  ktiowu  to  be  by  Fletcber  only,  A  difference  of 
style  is  writLcn  on  their  races.  See  tbe  poru^its,  in  Mr.  D;ce's  aditioni 
11  ruU. 


fruit.'  Bttt  nature,  which  works  from  within  by  evolatioiL 
and  asBimilatioa  according  to  a.  law,  cannot  do  ho,  nor 
could  Shakspere ;  for  he  too  worked  in  the  spirit  of  nature, 
by  evolving  the  germ  from  within  by  the  imaginativa 
power  according  to  an  idea.  For  aa  the  power  of  seeing'  ia 
to  light,  so  ia  an  idea  in  mind  to  a  law  in  nature.  They 
are  correlatives,  which  suppose  each  other. 

The  plays  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  mere  Rggr&- 
gatiouB  without  unity ;  in  the  Shaksperian  dramu  there  is  a 
vitality  which  grows  and  evolves  itself  from  within, — a  key 
note  which  guides  and  controla  the  harmonies  throughout. 
What  ia  "  Lear  ?  " — It  ia  atorm  and  tempest — the  thnnder 
at  first  grumbling  in  the  far  horizon,  then  gathering  around 
us,  and  at  length  bursting  in  fury  over  oar  heads, — suc- 
ceeded by  a  breaking  of  the  clouds  for  a  while,  a  last  flaah 
of  lightning,  the  closing  in  of  night,  and  the  single  hope 
of  darknesa !  And  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  ?  "—It  is  a  spring 
day,  gusty  and  beautiful  in  the  morn,  and  closing  like  aa 
April  evening  with  the  song  of  the  nightingale ; — whilst 
"Macbeth"  is  deep  and  earthy, — composed  to  the  sub- 
terranean music  of  a  troubled  conscience,  which  converts 
everything  into  the  wild  and  fearful ! 

Doubtless  from  mere  observation,  or  from  the  occasional 
eimilarity  of  the  writer's  own  character,  more  or  lesa  in 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  and  other  such  writers  will  happen 
to  be  in  correspond ence  with  nature,  and  still  mora  in 
apparent  compatibility  with  it.  But  yet  the  falae  source 
ia  always  discoverable,  first  by  the  gross  contradictions  to 
nature  ia  SO  many  other  parts,  and  secondly,  by  the  want 
of  the  impreaaion  which  Shakapere  makes,  that  the  thing 
said  not  only  might  have  been  said,  but  that  nothing  else 
could  be  substituted,  so  as  to  excite  the  same  sense  of  its 
exquisite  propriety.  I  have  always  thought  the  conduct 
1  the  "  Qoeeu  of 


and  expressions  of  Othello  and  lego  in  the  last  scene,  when 
lago  is  brought  in  prisoner,  a  wonderful  instance  of  Shak- 
spere's  consummate  judgment  r — 

"  0th.  I  look  down  towards  his  feel;— but  thill's  a  fable. 

If  that  thou  be'st  a  devil,  I  cannot  kill  thee. 
logo.  I  bleed.  Sir ;  but  not  kill'd. 
Qth.  I  am  not  sarry  neither. 

Think  what  a  volley  of  esecrationa  and  defiances  Beanmont 
and  Fletcher  would  have  poured  forth  here  ! 

Indeed  Maaainger  and  Ben  Jonson  are  both  more  perfect 
in  their  kind  than  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  the  former  in 
the  story  and  affecting  incidents ;  the  latter  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  manners  and  peculiarities,  whims  in  language,  and 
vanities  of  appearance. 

There  is,  however,  a  diversity  of  the  most  c 
kind  here,  Shakspere  shaped  his  characters  out  of  the 
nature  within ;  but  we  cannot  so  safely  say,  out  of  his  o 
nature  as  an  individual  person.  No !  this  latter  is  itself 
bnt  a  natura  naturata, — an  effect,  a  prodnct,  not  e 
It  waa  Shakspere's  prerogative  to  have  the  universal, 
which  is  potentially  in  each  particular,  opened  out  to  him, 
the  korao  generalis,  not  as  an  abstraction  from  observation 
of  a  variety  of  men,  but  as  the  sabstauce  capable  of  endless 
modifications,  of  which  his  own  personal  existence  was  bat 
one,  and  to  use  this  one  as  the  eye  that  beheld  the  otlier, 
and  as  the  tongue  that  could  convey  the  discovery.  There 
is  no  greater  or  more  common  vice  in  dramatic  writers 
than  to  draw  out  of  themselves.  How  I — alone  and  in  the 
self-sufficiency  of  my  study,  as  all  men  are  apt  to  be  proud 
in  their  dreams — should  like  to  be  talking  king !  Shak- 
spere, in  composing,  had  no  I,  bat  the  I  representative. 
In  Beanmont  and  Fletcher  you  have  descriptions  of  cha- 
racters by  the  poet  rather  than  the  characters  themselves ; 
we  are  told,  and  impressively  toJd,  of  their  being;  but  ive 
rarely  or  never  feel  that  they  actually  are. 


Beanmont  and  Fletclier  are  the  most  lyrical  of  onp 
dmmatiBts.  I  thiuk  their  comedies  the  best  part  of  their 
■works,  although  there  are  scenes  of  Terj  deep  tragic  interest 
in  Bome  of  their  plays.  I  particularly  recommend  Monsieur 
Thomas  for  good  pure  comic  humour. 

There  ia,  occasionally,  considorable  license  in  their 
dramas ;  and  this  opens  a  subject  much  needing  vindication, 
and  sound  exposition,  bat  which  is  beset  with  such  diffi- 
culties for  a  Lecturer,  that  I  mnst  pass  it  by.  Only  aa  far 
as  Shakspere  ie  concerned,  I  own,  I  can  with  less  pain 
admit  a  fault  in  him  than  beg  an  exense  for  it.  I  will  not, 
therefore,  attempt  to  palliate  the  groasness  that  actually 
exists  in  bis  plays  by  the  cnetoma  of  his'  age,  or  by  the 
far  greater  coaraenesH  of  all  bis  contemporaries,  excepting 
Spenser,  who  is  himself  not  wholly  blameless,  though 
nearly  so ; — for  I  place  Shakspere's  merit  on  being  of  no 
age.  But  I  would  clear  away  what  is,  in  my  jndgmentt 
not  bis,  as  that  scene  of  the  Porter  ia  "Macbeth,"  and 

'  Tec  be  might  well  have  done  so. 

The  "  Merr/  Wivea  of  Windsor"  was  writtenj  it  ia  said,  at  the  vir^a 
Queon's  request,  and  doubtless  the  poet  wrote  what  hu  expected  woaht 
please  her.  If  B  license  of  humour,  no  longer  tolerated  in  poUte  society, 
wB,s  not  the  cnstom  of  the  time,  Hamlet'a  talk  to  Ophelia  at  the  play  is 
inexcusable;  though  it  harmonizea  Easily  enough  with  Shakspere'a 
evident  idea  of  Uphelin, — as  siiDple,  characterless,  and  scnsnous.  The 
purler's  talk  cannot  be  uumpiLred  with  it,  because  it  is  not  addressed  lo 

Coleridge  starts  with  a,  theory.  Then  be  saySj  ia  effect,  *'  reamvo  all 
that  coDtradiuts  it,  and  it  is  established."  Why  did  he  not  get  over  his 
difficulty,  by  recogniaing-^^what  is  a  fact — that  the  kind  o!  tale  hmnonr 
we  find  in  Shakspere  is  "  of  no  age."  It  is  endemic  as  well  as  epidemic 
Furthermore,  in  Shakspere,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  espresishin,  iC 
ve^er  becomes  unwholesome.  Shakspere  was  not  afraid  to  torn  it  to 
Bcooanl.  The  narration  of  the  death  of  FalsUff  (Hen.  V.  Act.  ii.  |  3) 
bscomes  a  masterpiece  by  a  single  stroke.  See  cummencettient  of 
Section  VI.,  and  notes  on  ■' Valentiiiian,"  Act  iii.,  in  Section  Vll-t 
also,  Appendis  i  V.,  Mar.  15,  ISa-l. 


many  other  ench  passages,  and  abstract  what  is  coarse  in 
manners  only,  and  all  that  which  from  the  frequency  of 
our  own  vices,  we  associate  with  his  words.  If  this  were 
truly  done,  iittle  that  could  be  justly  reprehensible  would 
remain.     Compare  the  vile  comments,  ofEensive  and  defen- 


itihro 


1,"  &c 


with  the  worst  thing  in  Shakapere,  op  even  in  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher ;  and  then  consider  how  unfair  the  attack  is 
on  our  old  dramatists ;  especially  becanae  it  is  an  attack 
that  eannot  be  properly  answered  in  that  presence  in  which 
an  answer  wonld  be  most  desirable,  from  the  painful  nature 
of  one  part  of  the  position  ;  but  this  veiy  pain  is  almost  » 
demonstration  of  its  falsehood  I 


Born  at  Salisbury,  1584.— Died,  1640. 

With  regard  to  Maasinger,  observe, 

1.  The  vein  of  satire  on  the  times ;  but  this  is  not  as  in 
Shakapere,  where  the  natures  evolve  themselves  according' 
to  their  incidental  disproportions,  from  excess,  deficiency,- 
or  mislocation,  of  one  or  more  of  the  component  elements  ; 
but  is  merely  satire  on  wbat  ie  attributed  to  them  by 
others. 

2.  His  excellent  metre' — a  better  model  for  dramatists 
in  general  to  imitate  than  Shakspere's, — even  if  a  dramatic 
taste  existed  in  the  frequenters  of  the  stage,  and  conld  be 
gi-atified  in  the  present  size  and  management,  or  rather 
mismanagement,  of  the  two  patent  theatres.     I  do  not 

'  See  Scclifiii  VII.,no(oa  on  Harria's  commendMt.ry  poem,  and  on 
thu  "Lojal  SuliJBct, ' 
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mean  that  Massinger's  verse  is  enperior  to  Sliakspere'a  or 
equal  to  it.  Far  from  it ;  bat  it  is  nincii  more  easily  con- 
Btructed  and  may  be  more  snccessfnlly  adopted  by  writers 
in  the  present  day.  It  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  Ian- 
giif^e  of  real  life  at  all  compatibie  with  a  fixed  metre.  In 
Jliisainger,  as  in  all  onr  poets  before  Dryden,  in  order  to 
inake  harmonious  verse  in  the  reading,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  meaning  should  be  understood ; — when 
the  meaning  is  once  seen,  than  the  harmony  is  perfect. 
Whereas  in  Pope  and  in  most  of  the  writei-a  who  followed 
in  his  school,  it  is  the  mechanical  metre  which  determines 
the  sense. 

3.  The  impropriety,  and  indecorum  of  demeanour  in  his 
favourite  characters,  as  in  Bertoldo  in  the  "  Maid  of 
Honour,"  who  is  a  swaggerer,  talking  to  his  sovereign 
what  no  sovereign  could  endure,  and  to  gentlemen  what 
no  gentleman  wonld  answer  without  pulling  his  nose. 

4.  Shakepere's  Ague-cheek,  Osric,  Ac,  are  displayed 
through  others,  in  the  course  of  social  intercourse,  by  the 
mode  of  their  performing  some  office  in  which  they  are 
employed ;  but  Maasinger's  SylU  come  forward  to  declare 
themselves  fools  ad  arbUrium  auctoris,  and  so  the  diction 
always  needs  the  subintelligitwr  ("  the  man  looks  as  if  he 
thought  so  and  so,")  expressed  in  the  langnago  of  the 
satirist,  and  not  in  that  of  the  man  himself: — 

*'  Sj/lli.  You  may,  madam, 
Perhaps,  believe  tliat  I  in  this  use  urt 
To  make  you  dole  upon  me,  by  exposing 
My  moro  than  most  rare  fealurea  to  your  lien 
Sixl  I,  Bs  I  have  ever  done,  deal  simply, 
A  mark  of  sweet  simplicily,  ever  noted 
In  the  family  of  the  Sjllis.    Therarore,  lady, 
jnlempIatioQ  on  me  { 


If  yoa  do,  you  ni 


Maid  of  Bon. 

vn  feelings  and  judgments  n 


oemiDg  the  presamed  fool;  bat  the  man  himself,  till  mad, 
fights  Dp  against  them,  and  betrays,  hj  hia  attempts  to 
modify  them,  tbat  he  is  no  fool  at  all,  but  one  gifted  with 
activity  and  copiousaess  of  thongbt,  image  and  expressian, 
which  belong  not  to  a  fool,  bnt  to  a  man  of  wit  making 
himself  merry  with  his  own  character. 

5.  Tljere  is  an  utter  want  of  preparation  in  the  deoisiva 
acts  of  Massinger's  characters,  as  in  Caniiola  and  Anrelia 
in  the  "  Maid  of  Honour."  Why  ?  Becanae  the  dramatis 
pereome  were  all  planned  each  by  itself.  "Whereas  in  Shak- 
spere,  the  play  is  syngenesia;  each  character  has,  indeed,  a 
life  of  its  owD,  and  is  an  individiium  of  itself,  but  yet  an 
oi^n  of  the  whole,  as  the  heart  in  the  human  body. 
Shakspere  was  a  great  comparative  anatomist. 

Hence  Massin^^r  and  all,  indeed,  but  Shakspere,  take 
a  dislike  to  their  own  characters,  and  spite  themselves 
upon  them  by  making  them  talk  like  fools  or  monsters  ;  as 
Fnlgentio  in  his  Tisit  to  Camiola  (Act  ii,  sc.  2).  Hence 
too,  in  Massinger,  the  continued  flings  at  kings,  courtiers, 
and  all  the  favourites  of  fortune,  like  one  who  had  enough 
of  intellect  to  see  injustice  in  hia  own.  inferiority  in  the 
share  of  the  good  things  of  life,  but  not  genius  enough  to 
rise  ahove  it,  and  forget  himself.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
have  the  same  vice  in  the  opposite  pole,  e 
timeut  and  a  spirit  of  partizanship  with  the  i 
faction, 

6.  From  the  want  of  a  guiding  point  i 
characters,  you  never  know  what  they  are  about.     In  fact 
they  have  no  character. 

7.  Note  the  faultiness  of  his  soliloquies,  with  connectives 
and  arrangements,  that  have  no  other  motive  bnt  the  fear 
lest  the  audience  should  not  nnderstand  him. 

8.  A  play  of  Massinger'a  produces  no  one  single  efEect, 
whether  arising  from  the  spirit  of  the  whole,  as  in  tlia 
"As  Ton  Like  It;"  or  from  any  one  indisputably  pro- 


( 


viiity  of  sen- 
loarchical 
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minent  character,  aa  Hamlet.     It  is  juet  "  which  jau  like 
best,  gentlemen ! " 

9.  The  unnatarally  irrational  pasaions  and  strange  whinm 
of  feeling  which  Massinger  delights  to  draw,  deprive  the 
reader  of  all  sound  interest  in  the  characters ; — as  in 
Mathias  in  the  "  Picture,"  and  in  other  instances.' 

10.  The  comic  sccnea  in  Massinger  not  only  do  not  , 
harmonize  with  the  tragic,  not  only  interrupt  the  feeling, 
bat  degrade  the  characters  that  are  to  form  any  part  in 
the  action  of  the  piece,  so  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  any 
tragic  interest.  At  least,  they  do  not  concern,  or  act  upon, 
or  modify,  the  principal  characters.  As  when  a  gentleman 
is  insulted  by  a  mere  blackguard, — it  is  the  same  as  if  any 
other  accident  of  natore  had  occniTed,  a  pig  rttn  under  his 
legs,  or  hia  horee  thrown  him.  There  ia  no  dramatic 
interest  in  it. 

I  like  Maasinger's  comedies  better  than  his  tragedies, 
although  where  the  situation  requires  it,  he  often  rises  into 
the  truly  tragic  and  pathetic.  He  escela  in  narration,  and 
for  the  most  part  displaya  his  mere  story  with  skiU.  Bat 
he  is  not  a  poet  of  high  imagination ;  be  is  liie  a  Fleniisb 
painter,  in  whose  delineations  objects  appear  as  they  do  in 
nature,  have  the  same  force  and  truth,  and  produce  the 
same  efiect  upon  the  spectator.  But  Shakspei'e  is  beyond 
thia  ; — he  always  by  metaphors  and  figures  involves  in  the 
thing  conaidered  a  universe  of  past  and  possible  experiences; 
bo  mingles  earth,  sea  and  air,  givea  a  soul  to  everything, 
and  at  the  same  time  that  be  inspires  human  feelings,  adds 
a  dignity  in  hia  images  to  human  nature  itaelf: — 

"  Full  many  a,  glorious  morning  biLve  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mouncuin  lops  with  soTereign  eye; 
Kissing  with  golden  face  (he  rneiuk>iv«  green. 
Gilding  p&le  BU-eams  with  heavenly  alcfaymy."  &e. 
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EXCt.  Y.]  IITD   MASSINGES. 

Note. — Have  I  not  over-rated  Gifford'a  edition  of  Mas- 
singer  ? — Ifot, — if  I  tave,  as  but  just  is,  main  reference  to 
the  restitution  of  the  teit ;  bat  yes,  perhaps,  if  I  ^ 
talking  of  the  notes.  These  are  more  often  wrong  than 
right.  In  the  "Maid  of  Honour,"  Act.  i.  sc.  5,  Astutio 
describes  Fnlgentio  as  "  A  gentleman,  yet  no  lord."  Gifford 
^  supposes  a  transposition  of  the  press  for  "  No  gentlei 
yet  a  lord."  But  this  would  have  no  connection  with  what 
follows ;  and  we  have  only  to  recollect  that  "  lord  "  i 
a  lord  of  lands,  to  see  that  the  after  lines  are  explanatory. 
He  is  a  man  of  high  birth,  but  no  landed  property; — as  to 
the  former,  he  is  a  distant  branch  of  the  blood  royal; — as 
to  the  latter,  hia  whole  rent  lies  in  a  narrow  compass,  the 
king's  ear !  In  the  same  scene  the  text  stands : 
"Berl.  No!  tliey  ore  usefi 

■mbsr  joa,  &c. ;— " 

and  GifEord  condem.na  Mason's  conjecture  of  "  initiation  " 
as  void  of  meaning  and  harmony.  Now  my  ear  deceives 
me  if  "initiation  "  be  not  the  right  word.  In  fact,  "  imi- 
tation "  is  utterly  impertinent  to  ail  that  follows.  Bertoldo 
tells  Antonio  that  he  had  been  initiated  in  1 
suited  to  the  court  by  two  or  three  sacred  beauties,  and 
that  a  similar  experience  would  be  equally  nsefnl  for  his 
initiation  into  the  camp.  Not  a  word  of  his  imitation. 
Besidea,  I  say  the  rhythm  requires  "  initiation,"  and  is 
lame  oa  the  verse  now  stands. 


NOTES  ON  BEN  JONSON. 


TT  would  be  amnaing  to  collect  ont  of  onr  dramatieta 
■*■  from  Elizabeth  to  Charles  I.  proofs  of  the  manners 
of  the  times.  One  striking  symptom  of  general  coarseness 
of  manners,  which  may  co-esist  with  great  refinement  of 
morals,  as,  alas  !  viae  ■Esrsa,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  very  fre- 
quent allusions  to  the  olfactories  with  their  most  disgusting 
stimnlants,  and  these,  too,  in  the  conversation  of  virtnoua 
ladles.  This  wonld  not  appear  so  strange  to  one  who  had 
been  on  terms  of  familiarity  with  Sicilian  and  Italian 
women  of  rank  :  and  bad  as  they  may,  too  many  of  them, 
actually  be,  yet  I  doubt  not  that  the  extreme  grossness  of 
their  language  has  impressed  many  an  Englishman  of  the 
present  era  with  far  darker  notions  than  the  same  language 
would  have  produced  in  the  mind  of  one  of  Elizabeth's,  or 
James's  courtiers.  Those  who  have  read  Shakspere  only, 
complain  of  occasional  grossnesa  in  his  plays ;  but  compai« 
him  with  his  contemporaries,  and  the  inevitable  conviction 
is,  that  of  the  exquisite  purity  of  his  imagination.' 

The  observation  I  have  prefixed  to  the  "  Volpone  "  is  the 
key  to  the  faint  intei-est  which  these  noble  efEorta  of  intel- 
lectual power  excite,  with  the  exception  of  the  fragment  of 
tliB  "  Sad  Shepherd ; "  because  in  that  piece  only  is  there  any 
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character  with  whom  you  can  morally  BympathizeVis  nnd 
the  other  hand,  "  Measure  for  Jleasure  "  is  tha  only  ^ 
of  Shakspere'a  in  which  there  are  not  some  one  or  mo, 
characters,  generally  many,  whom  you  follow  with  afiec- 
tionate  feeling.  For  I  confess  that  Isabella,  of  all  Shak- 
spere's  female  characters,  pleases  me  the  least ;  and  "  Mea- 
sure for  Measure  "  is,  indeed,  the  only  one  of  his  genuine 
works,  which  is  painful  to  me.' 

Let  me  not  conclude  this  remark,  however,  without  a 
tliimkfnl  acknowledgment  to  the  manes  of  Ben  Jonaon, 
thiit  the  more  I  study  his  writings,  I  the  more  admire 
them ;  and  the  more  my  atndy  of  him  resembles  that  of  an 
ancient  classic,  in  the  minutiie  of  his  rhythm,  metre,  choice 
of  words,  forms  of  connection,  and  so  forth,  the  more 
numerous  have  the  points  of  my  admiration  become.  I 
may  add,  too,  that  both  the  study  and  the  admiration 
cannot  but  he  disinterested,  for  to  expect  therefrom  any 
advantage  to  the  present  drama  would  be  ignorance.  Tha 
latter  is  utterly  hetorogeneons  from  the  drama  of  the 
Shaksperian  age,  with  a  diverse  object  and  contrary  prin- 
ciple. The  one  was  to  present  a  model  by  imitation  of 
real  life,  taking  from  real  life  all  that  in  it  which  it  ougbt 
to  be,  and  snpplying  the  rest; — the  other  is  to  copy  what 
is,  and  08  it  is, — at  best  a  tolerable,  but  most  frequently  a 
blundering,  copy.  In  the  former  the  difference  was  an 
essential  element ;  in  the  latter  an  involuntary  defect.  We 
should  think  it  strange,  if  a  tale  in  dance  were  announced, 
and  the  actors  did  not  dance  at  all ; — and  yet  such  is 
modern  comedy. 


Whallei/'e  Preface. 

"  Bat  Jonson  wu  soon  Knsible,  huw  inconsiitent  thia  medley  of 

lunioi  and  manDpra  waa  in  reason  and  iialure ;  and  with  how  littla 


'  Sue  Appenili.ti  y.,JuHB\i' 


[I9p^ 


BOTES   ON   nitN  JOKSOS. 
■  hale  u  ]jlaee  in  a  legitimnte  and  just  picture  of 

.-'Biit  did  Jonsoa  reflect  that  the  very  essence  of  a  play, 
the  very  language  in  which  it  is  written,  is  a  tiction  to 
whieb  all  the  parts  must  conform  ?  Surely,  Greek  manners 
in  English  should  be  a  still  grosser  improbability  than  a 
Greek  name  transferred  to  English  manners.  Ben's  per- 
eoTice  are  too  often  not  characters,  but  derangements  ; — the 
hopeless  patients  of  a  mad-doctor  rather, — exhibitions  of 
folly  betraying  itself  in  spite  of  existing  reason  and  pru- 
dence. He  not  poetically,  but  painfully  exaggerates  every 
trait ;  that  is,  not  by  the  drollery  of  the  circumstance,  but 
by  the  excess  of  the  originating  feeling. 

"  But  to  this  we  might  reply,  that  for  from  being  thought  to  build 
his  characlera  upon  abstratt  ideas,  he  wna  really  accused  of  repreaent- 
iug  partioular  persons  theo  existing;  and  that  even  ttioae  charactera 
which  appear  to  be  the  moat  exaggerated,  are  said  to  have  had  their 
respective  archetypes  in  nuture  and  life." 

This  degrades  Jonson  into  a  libeller,  instead  of  Justifying 
him  as  a  dramatic  poet.  Non  quod  verum,  est,  sed  quod 
verisimile,  is  the  drama^tist's  mle.  At  all  events,  the  poet 
who  chooses  transitory  manners,  ought  to  content  himself 
with  transitory  praise.  If  his  object  he  reputation,  he 
ought  not  to  expect  fame.  The  utmost  he  can  look  for- 
wards to,  is  to  be  quoted  by,  and  to  enliven  the  writingB 
of,  an  antiquarian.  Pistol,  Nym  and  id  genits  om.n,e,  do  not 
please  us  as  characters,  but  are  endured  as  fantastic  crea- 
tions, foils  to  the  native  wit  of  Falstaff. — I  say  wit  empho- 
ticnlly ;  for  this  character  so  often  extolled  as  the  mastflp- 
piece  of  htimonr,  neither  contains,  nor  was  meant  to  contain, 
any  humour  at  all. 

Whaliey's  Life  of  Jonton. 


sons  OH  BEX  JOKSDir. 

preserved  part  of  him  fram  perishing,  bj  yaU'iDg  hia  llioughts  and 
satire  into  modern  iBCse." 

Videlicet  Popo ! 

"He  said  further  to  Drnmroonfl,  Shnltspcre  wanted  art,  and  some- 
times sense;  for  ill  one  of  his  plays  he  brought  in  a  number  of  men, 
Baying  ihey  had  sufTered  sbipwreck  in  Bohemia,  where  is  no  sea  near 
by  ■  hundred  miles." 

I  have  often  thought  Sbakapere  jnafciSed  in  this  seeming 
anachronieni.  In  Pagan  times  a  single  name  of  a  German 
kingdom,  might  well  be  supposed  to  comprise  a  hundred 
miles  more  than  at  present.  The  truth  ia,  these  notes  of 
Dmmmond's  are  more  disgraceful  to  himself  than  to 
Jonson.  It  would  be  easy  to  conjecture  how  grossly 
Jonaon  must  have  been  misunderstaod,  and  what  he  had 
said  in  jest,  as  of  Hippocrates,  interpreted  in  earnest.  But 
this  is  characteristic  of  a  Scotchman ;  he  has  no  notion  of 
a  jest,  unless  you  t«ll  him — "  This  is  a  joke  ! " — and  still 
less  of  that  finer  shade  of  feeling,  the  half-and-half,  in 
frhich  Englishmen  naturally  delight. 


Every  Man  out  of  His  Hutiumr, 


"The  throat  of  war  be  alopt  within  her  land, 
And  tuHU-footed  peace  dance  fairie  ringi 
About  her  court." 

Turtle-footed  is  a  pretty  word,  a  very  pretty  word :  pray, 
what  doea  it  mean  ?  Dovea,  I  presume,  are  not  dancers ; 
and  the  other  sort  of  turtle,  land  or  sea,  green-fat  or 
hawksbill,  wonld,  I  should  suppose,  succeed  better  in  slow 
minuets  than  in  the  brisk  rondillo.  In  one  sense,  to  be 
eure,  pigeons  and  ring-doves  could  not  dance  bat  with 
eclai — a  elaw  t 


"  Light  I  I  BOitute  thee,  but  with  wnandeJ  nerres. 
Wishing  thy  golden  splendour  pitchy  datknesa." 


4 


There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  Satan's  address  to  the  snn 
in  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  more  than  a  mere  oaincidence  with 
these  lines ;  but  were  it  otherwise,  it  would  be  a  fine 
instance,  what  asurioas  interest  a  gre&t  genius  pa^s  in 
borrowing.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  give  a,  detailed 
psychological  pr  from  these  constant  outbursts  of  amionfl 
self-aBsertion,  that  Jonaon  was  not  a  genius,  a  creative 
power.  Subtract  that  one  thing,  and  you  may  safely 
accumulate  on  his  name  all  other  excellencies  of  a  capacious, 
vigorous,  agile,  and  richly-stored  intellect. 

Act  i.  BC.  1. 

"  Oeid.  While  slaves  be  false,  fathers  hard,  and  bawds  be  whorish — " 
The  roughness  noticed  by  Theobald  and  WhaJley,  may  be 
cured  by  a  simple  tranapoaition : — 

"  While  fathers  bard,  slaves  false,  and  bawds  be  wborish.' 


It  would  form  an  interesting  essay,  or  rather  s 
essays,  in  a  periodical  work,  were  all  the  attempts  ^ 
ridicule  new  phrases  brought  together,  the  proportion 
observed  of  words  ridiculed  which  have  been  adopted,  and 
are  now  common,  such  as  tlrenaous,  amacioTs,  Sea.,  and  a 
trial  made  how  far  any  grounds  can  be  detected,  so  that 
one  might  determine  beforehand  whether  a  word  was 
invented  under  the  conditions  of  assi mi! ability  to  o 


guage  . 


V  not.     Thns  much  is  certain,  that  the  ridicuIerB 


were  bb  often  wrong  aa  rigiit;  and  Shakspero  himself 
coald  not  prevent  the  natnralization  of  accommodation, 
remuneration,  Ac;  or  Swift  the  grOBs  abuse  even  of  the 
word  idea. 


Fall  of  Sganus. 


"Ammtim,  The  rame  Tib 
I  hope,  will  keep,  bawe'er  he 
The  digni[;  and  power. 

Siliite.  Sure,  while  he  lives. 

Jfr,  And  dead.  It  conms  to 
To  the  brave  issue  af  German 
And  they  are  three ■  Wo  many  (be.?)  for  hi 


Should  he  fait. 


^^Act 

[  The  anachronic  mixture  in  this  Ammtina  of  the  Roman 

republican,  to  whom  Tiberins  muat  have  appeared  aa  much 
a  tyrant  as  Sejanus,  with  hia  Jamea-and-Cbarles-the-First 
zeal  for  legitimacy  of  descent  in  this  passage,  is  amusing. 

'  Of  our  great  names  Milton  was,  I  think,  the  first  who 
could  properly  be  called  a  repnblican.  My  recollections  of 
Buchanan's  works  are  too  faint  to  enable  me  to  judge 
■whether  the  historian  ia  not  a  fair  eKception. 


Sil.  I  do  not  know 
Tho  beurt  of  bis  designs ;  but,  sit 
Looks  farther  than  tbe  present 


',  tbeir  facs 


Act  ii.  Speech  of  S 

^^^H  ■*  Adultery!  i 

^^^k  I  will  commit. 

^^^H  flow  ont 

^^^V  Tbe  world's  v 

^^^  Shall  eW  apf 


"Adultery!  it  is  the  lightest  ill 
I  will  commit.    A  race  of  wiohed  acta 
Shall  flow  ont  of  my  anger,  and  o'erspreod 
Tbe  world's  wide  face,  which  no  posteritT 
Shall  e'er  approve,  nor  yet  keep  silent,"  Slb, 


The  more  we  reflect  and  examine,  examine  and  reflect, 
;he  more  astoniehed  shall  we  be  at  the  immense  superiarity 
of  Sbakspare  over  hia  contemporaries  : — and  yet  -what  con- 
temporariee  ! — giant  minds  indeed  !  Think  of  Jonson's 
erudition,  and  the  force  of  learned  authority  in  that  age  j 
nnd  jet  in  no  genuine  part  of  Shakspere'a  works  is  there 
to  he  found  such  an  absurd  rant  and  ventriloquism  as  this, 
and  too,  too  many  other  passages  fermminated  by  Jonson 
from  Seneca's  tragedies  and  the  writings  of  the  later 
Bomans.  I  call  it  ventriloqniBm,  because  Sejanus  is  a. 
puppet,  out  of  which  the  poet  makes  his  own  voice  appear 
to  cotne. 

Act.  V.  Scene  of  the  sacrifice  to  Fortune.  This  scene 
is  nnspeakably  irrational.  To  believe,  and  yet  to  scoff  at, 
a  present  miracle  is  little  less  than  impossible.  Sejanns 
should  have  been  made  to  suspect  priestcraft  and  a  secret 
conspiracy  against  him. 


Volpon 


This  admirable,  indeed,  hut  yet  more  wonderful 
idmirable,  play  is  from  the  fertility  and  vigour  of  inven- 
tion, character,  language,  and  sentiment  the  strongest 
proof,  how  impossible  it  is  to  keep  up  any  pleasnrabla 
interest  in  a  tale,  in  which  there  is  no  <;oodne8B  of  heart 
in  any  of  the  prominent  characters.  Aftor  the  third  act, 
this  play  becomes  not  a  dead,  hut  a  painful,  weight  on  the 
feelings.  Zeloco  is  an  instance  of  the  same  truth.  Bonario 
and  Celia  should  have  been  made  in  some  way  or  other 
principals  in  the  plot ;  which  they  might  have  been,  and 
the  objects  of  interest,  without  having  been  made  charao- 
ters.  In  novels,  the  person,  in  whoso  fate  you  are  most 
interested,  is  often  the  least  marked  character  of  the  whole. 
If  it  were  possible  to  lessen  the  paramountcy  of  Volpone 


himself,  a  most  deliffhtfal  comedy  might  be  produced,  by 
making  Celia  the  ward  or  niece  of  Corvino,  instead  of  hia 
wife,  and  Bonario  her  lover. 


This  is  to  my  feelings  the  most  entertaining  of  old  Ben's 
comedies,  and,  more  than  any  other,  wonld  admit  of  being 
bronght  out  anew,  if  under  the  management  of  a  jndioions 
and  stage-understanding  plaj-wright ;  and  an  actor,  who 
had  studied  Morose,  might  make  his  fortune. 

Act  i.  Bc.  1,     Clerimont's  speech  : — 

'"He  would  haTB  hanged  a  pewterer's  'prentice  once  oa  a,  ShroTe 
Tuesday's  riol,  for  being  o'  that  trade,  when  the  rest  were  quiei.' 

"  TliB  old  copies  read  quit,  i.  e.  diachargod  from  working,  and  gone  to 
divert  tliemselvps."    Whalley's  note. 

It  should  be  quit,  no  doubt ;  but  not  meaning  "  dis- 
charged from  working,"  &c. — but  quit,  that  is,  acquitted. 
The  pewtorer  was  at  his  holiday  diversion  as  well  as  the 
other  apprentices,  and  they  as  forward  in  the  riot  as  he. 
Bat  be  alone  was  punished  under  pretext  of  the  riot,  but 
in  fact  for  hia  trade. 


Actii 


;.  1. 


re  compendious  metliod.  ttian 
uur  of  speech,  and  mice  eon 


"  Morose.  Cannot  I,  yet,  find  o 
by  this  iruni,  to  save  my  serrant^ 
tliB  discord  of  sounds  ?  " 

What  does  "  trunk  "  mean  here  and  in  tbe  Ist  scene  of 
the  1st  act  ?  Is  it  a  large  ear-trumpet? — or  rather  a  tube, 
such  as  passes  from  parlonr  to  kitchen,  instead  of  a  bell  ? 

Whalley's  note  at  the  end. 

"  Some  critics  of  the  last  age  imagined  tbe  charncter  of  Morose  to  ba 
wholly  oat  of  nature.  Bui  to  rindioate  onr  poet,  Mr.  Dryden  lells  aa 
from  tradition,  atid  ive  may  venture  to  take  his  word,  that  Jonsun  waa 
really  acquuinivd  with  a  person  of  this  whimsical  turn  of  mind :  and  iiii 


humciar  is  a  personal  quajity,  the  poet  U  accguitted  from  the  charge  of 
exbibiling  a  monster,  or  &a  extrsvagaut  unnatural  carlcaturtk." 

If  Dryden  had  not  made  all  additional  proof  superflnoTiB 
ty  tia  own  plays,  this  very  vindication,  wonld  evince  that 
lie  had  formed  a  false  and  vulgar  conception  of  the  nature 
and  conditions  of  the  drama  and  dramatic  pereonation, 
Ben  Jonson  would  himBelf  have  rejected  such  a  plea : — 

"  For  he  knew,  poet  never  oredii  pain'd 

By  waiting  IralAa,  but  things,  liku  irutlis,  wall  feigii'd." 

By  "tmtlis"  he  means  "facts,"  Caricatures  are  not  lees 
BO,  beaause  they  are  found  existing  in  real  life.  Comedy 
demands  characters,  and  leares  caricatures  to  farce.  The 
safest  and  truest  defence  of  old  Ben  wonld  he  to  call  the 
Epicffine  the  best  of  farces.  The  defect  in  Morose,  as  in 
other  of  Jonson 'b  dramiatiB  persorue,  lies  in  this ; — that  the 
accident  is  not  a  prominence  growing  out  of,  and  nourished 
hy,  the  character  which  still  circulates  in  it,  but  that  the 
character,  snch  as  it  is,  rises  out  of,  or,  rather,  consists  in, 
the  accident.  Shakspere's  comic  personages  have  exqni- 
.■iitely  characteristic  features;  however  awry,  dispropor- 
tionate, and  laughable  they  may  be,  still,  like  Bardolph'a 
nose,  they  are  featnres.  Biit  Jonson'a  are  either  a  man 
with  a  huge  wen,  having  a  circulation  of  its  own,  and 
■which  we  might  conceive  ampatated,  and  the  patient 
thereby  losing  all  his  character ;  or  they  are  mere  wens 
themselves  instead  of  men, — wens  personified,  or  with  eyes, 
nose,  and  month  cut  ont,  mandrake -fashion. 

Nota  bene.  All  the  above,  and  much  more,  will  have 
been  justly  said,  if,  and  whenever,  the  drama  of  Jonson  is 
brought  into  comparisons  of  rivalry  with  the  Shaksparian. 
Bnt  this  should  not  be.  Let  its  inferiority  to  the  Shak- 
sperian  be  at  once  fairly  owned, — but  at  the  same  time  as 
the  inferiority  of  an  altogether  different  genus  of  the  drama. 
On  this  ground,  old  Ben  would  still  maintain  his  pi-ond 


height.  He,  no  leas  thaa  Shakapere,  stands  on  the  Bammit 
of  his  hill,  and  looka  roand  him  like  a  master, — though  his 
be  Lattvig  and  Shakapere's  Skiddaw. 


"  Will  take  his  oath  o'  the  Greek  Xenophon, 
If  need  be,  in  his  pocket." 

Another  reading  is  "  Testament." 

Probably,  the  meaning  ia, — that  intending  to  give  falaa 
evidence,  ho  carried  a  Greek  Xenophon  to  pass  it  off  for  a, 
Greek  Testament,  and  bo  avoid  perjury — as  the  Irish  do, 
by  contriving  to  kiss  their  tbnmb-naiU  instead  of  tho 
book. 

Act  ii.  BG.  2.     Mammon's  speech  : — 


bed*  blown  up; 


It  itnfti 


Thna  the  air-cushions,  though  perhaps  only  lately  brot^ht 
into  use,  were  invented  in  idea  in  the  seventeenth  century  ! 


Catiline's  Gonepiracy. 

A  fondness  for  judging  one  work  by  comparison  with 
othera,  perhaps  altogether  of  a  different  class,  argues  a 
vulgar  teste.  Yet  it  is  chiefly  on  this  principle  that  the 
Catiline  has  been  rated  so  low.  Take  it  and  Sejanua,  as 
compositions  of  a  particular  kind,  namely,  as  a  mode  of 
relating  great  historical  events  in  the  liveliest  and  most 
interesting  manner,  and  I  cannot  help  wishing  that  we 
had  whole  volumes  of  such  plays.  We  might  as  rationally 
expect  the  excitement  of  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  from 
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'  as  that  of   ' 
or  "Catiline.' 


T.) 


GoldBmith's  "  History  of  Engls 
"  Othello,"  &o.,  from  the  "  Sejai 
Act  i.  Bc.  4. 

"Col.   SiiTaIi,wliatBiI.T!iu7 

(_He  ipiea  one  of  hia  boss  not 
Pag.  Nothing. 
Beet.  SomewhBt  modest, 

Cal.  SlaTe,  I  will  strike  your  bouI  ont  with  my  foot,"  &o. 
This  is  either  an  anintelligible,  or,  in  every  sense,  a  most 
nnnatnral,  passage,— -improbable,  if  not  impossible,  at  the 
moment  of  signing  and  swearing  ench  a  conspiracy,  to  the 
most  libidinous  satyr.  The  very  presence  of  the  boys  is 
an  ontrage  to  probability,  I  Buspect  that  these  iinea  down 
to  the  words  "  throat  opens,"  shonld  be  removed  back  bo 
as  to  follow  the  words  "  on  this  part  of  the  honse,"  in  the 
speech  of  Catiline  soon  after  the  entry  of  the  conspirators. 
A  total  erasure,  however,  would  be  the  best,  or,  ra,ther,  the 
only  possible,  amendment. 

Act  ii.  ac.  2.     Sempronia'a  speech : — 

"  —He  ia  bnl  s  new  feJIow, 
An  ivmate  here  in  li'ime,  aa  Catiline  calls  bim 
A  "  lodger  "  would  hi 
inquilimis  of  Sallnst, 

Act  iv.  BO.  6.     Speech  of  Cethegns  : 
"  Can  these  or  aueh  be  any  aids 
What  a  strange  notion   Ben  mnst  have  formed  of   a 
determined,  remorseless,  all-daring,  foolhardiness,  to  have 
represented  it  in  such  a  mouthing  Tambnrlane,  and  bom- 
bastic tongue-bnlly  as  this  Cethegns  of  his  I 


I  been  a  happier  imitation  of 


% 


Bartholomew  Fair. 
Indncfion.     Scrivener's  speech  : — 


it-moniltr  i'  the  Fair,  who  ci 


The  beat  exctiae  that  can  be  made  for  Jonaon,  and  in  n 
Bomewhat  less  degree  for  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  respect 
of  these  base  and  eilly  sneers  at  Shakspere,  is,  that  bin 
playa  were  present  to  raen's  minda  chiefly  as  acted.  They 
had  not  a  neat  edition  of  them,  aa  we  have,  so  as,  by  com- 
paring the  one  with  the  other,  to  form  a  jnst  notion  of  tho 
mighty  mind  that  produced  the  whole.  At  all  events,  and 
in  every  point  of  view,  Jonson  atanda  far  higher  in  a  moral 
light  than  Beanmont  and  Fletcher.  He  was  a  fair  con- 
temporary, and  in  his  way,  and  as  far  as  Shakapero  is  con- 
cerned, an  original.  But  Beanmont  and  Fletcher  were 
always  imitators  of,  and  often  borrowers  from,  him,  and 
yet  sneer  at  him  with  a  spite  far  more  malignant  than 
Jonson,  who,  besides,  has  made  noble  compensation  by  his 
praises. 

Act  ii.  ac.  3. 

"JiuL  I  mean  a  ctiild  of  the  hom-tttuinb,  a  babe  of  booty,  boy,  it 
cnlpnrse." 

Does  not  this  confirm,  what  the  passage  itself  cannot  but 
suggest,  the  propriety  of  substituting  "booty  "for  "beauty" 
in  Falstaff's  speech,  Henry  IV.  Ft.  I.  act  i.  ac.  2,  "  Let  not 

It  is  not  often  that  old  Ben  condescends  to  imitate  a 
modem  anthor ;  but  Master  Dan.  Knockhum  Jordan  and 
his  vapours  are  manifest  refleses  of  Nym  and  Pistol. 


lb.  I 


3.5. 


Good  !  but  yet  it  falls  short  of  the  speech  of  a  Mr. 
Johnea,  M.P.,  in  the  Common  Council,  on  the  invaBion 
intended  by  Bnonaparte :  "  Houses  plundered — then  burnt ; 
— sons  conscribed — wives  and  daughters  ravished,"  Ac, 
&.O. — "  But  as  for  you,  yon  Insurious  Aldermen !  with 
your  fat  will  he  grease  the  wheels  of  his  triumphal 
chariot  I " 


"  Cok.  / 


1  your 


tlin  doublet,  Numpa." 


This  reminda  me  of  Shatspero's  "  Aroint  thee,  witch  ! " 
I  find  in  several  books  of  that  age  the  words  aloigna  and 
eloigns — that  ie, — "  keep  your  distance  ! "  or  "  off  with 
you!"  Perhaps  "aroint"  was  a  coiraption  of  "aloigne" 
by  the  vulgar.  The  common  etymology  from  ranger  to 
gnaw  seems  unsatisfactory. 

Act  iii.  BC.  4. 


"  QuhtI.  How  now,  K 
iverparted,  overparted?" 


I   almost   tired  i 


'oiiT  protectorship? 
N^umpa  and  old 


An  odd  sort  of  prophetical  ity  in 
[NoUI 

80.  6.     Knockhnm'a  speech  : — 

"  He  eata  witb  tiis  eyes,  as  well  as  hla  teelh." 

A  good  motto  for  the  Parson  in  Hogarth'a  "  Election 
Dinner," — who  shows  how  easily  he  might  be  reconciled  to 
the  Chnrch  of  Bome,  for  he  worships  what  he  eata. 

Act  V.  ac.  6.  

"  Pup.  Di.  Tc  ia  not  propbane. 
Lan.  It  ia  not  propliana,  he  saya. 
Boy.  It  is  prophftue. 
Pup.  It  is  not  prophnne. 
Bog.   It  is  propbane. 
Pup,  It  ia  not  propbane. 
Zan.  Well  said,  cnnrute  him  with  Not,  stilL" 

An  imitation  o£  the  quarrel  between  Bacchus  and  I 
Froga  in  Aristophanes : — 


i 


cMi  ^4» 

Ml^^r 

'  i^(it  7«  Si, , 

The 

Devil  i,  a„ 

"Pug.  Why  any  1  Fraud, 
Or  CoVBlonsneHs,  orladj  Vanity, 
Or  old  Iniquity,  I'll  call  him  Mth^ 


That  18,  against  all  probability,  and  with  a  (for  Jonaon) 
impoHsible  violation  of  character.  The  words  plainly  be- 
long to  Pag,  and  mark  at  once  his  simpleness  and  his 
impatience. 

lb.  sc.  4,     Fitz- dottrel's  eoliloqay : — 

Compare  thia  exquisite  piece  of  Hense,  satire,  and  soand 
philosophy  in  1616  with  Sir  M,  Hale's  speech  from  the 
bench  in  a  trial  of  a  witch  many  years  afterwards.' 

Act  ii.  8c.  1.     Meercraft's  speech  : — 

"Sir,  money's  a  whore,  a  bawd,  a  drndge. —  " 

I  doubt  not  that  "  money  "  was  the  first  word  of  the 
line,  and  has  dropped  out: — 

"Money!  Sir,  money's  a,"  &c. 


■  Id  1664,  at  Bur;  St.  Edmunds  o 
Amy  Buny.— U.  N.  C. 


the  trial  of  Bata  Cullender  sr.d 


The  Stwple  of  New». 
',.  3.      Peciinia's  Bpeech  : — 


Otyoar  bodiea.  Band  and  Wai,  and  sc 


Yuur  bodiBf 


■&c. 


Now,  however,  I  doubt  the  legitimacy  of  my 
position  of  the  "  of  "  from  the  beginamg  of  this  latter  line 
to  the  end  of  the  one  preceding  ; — for  though  it  facilitates 
the  metre  and  reading  of  the  latter  line,  and  is  freqnent  in 
Maesinger,  this  disjonction  of  the  prepoaition  from  its  case 
seems  to  have  been  disallowed  by  Jonson.  Perhaps  the 
better  reading  is — 

"  O"  yonr  bodies,"  &c. — 

the  two  syllables  being  slarred  into  one,  or  rather  snatched, 
or  sucked,  ap  into  the  emphasized  "your."  In  all  points 
tii  view,  therefore,  Ben's  judgment  is  just ;  for  in  this  way, 
the  line  cannot  be  read,  as  metre,  without  that  strong  and 
qoick  emphasis  on  "your"  which  the  sense  requires; — 
and  had  not  the  sense  required  an  emphasis  on  "your," 
the  tmesis  of  the  sign  of  its  oases  "of,"  "to,"  &c.,  -woald 
destroy  almost  all  boundary  between  the  dramatic  verse 
and  prose  in  comedy  :^a  lesson  not  to  be  rash  in  con- 
jectural amendments.  1818. 
lb.  sc.  4. 


"P.jun.  I  love  all  m 


•tfrommy  Prii 


r  BEX  JONSoir 


I  dare  not,  will  not,  think  that  honest  Ben  had  "  Lear  " 
n  hie  mind  in  thia  mock  mad  scene. 


The  Neio  Itm. 
Act  i.  Bc,  1.     Host's  speech : — 

"  A  heavy  foise,  and  then  two  turtles,  vmia. — " 
"  Makes,"  freqnent  in  old  books,  and  even  now 
BOtna  counties  for  mates,  or  paira. 
lb.  so.  3.     Host's  speech : — 


O'  Ihe  vaulting  Iii 
Inate&d  of  reading  with  Whalley  "  ply  "  for  "play,"  I 
wonld  snggest  "  horse  "  for  "  honse."  Tho  meaning  would 
then  be  obrioos  and  pertinent.  The  ptmlet,  or  pun-maggoty 
or  pun  intentional,  "horse  and  house,"  is  below  Jonson. 
The  jeu-de-mois  ja.&t  below — 


a  its  insipidity. 


Upon  Aqmns,s  ai  St.  Th 

had  a  learned  emack  in  it  to  se 
lb.  BO.  6.     Lovel's  speech  :— 

"  Then  BhoweT'd  his  bountiea  on  me,  like  the  Hours, 
Tbat  open-banded  sit  upon  the  cloada. 
And  press  [he  liberality  of  heaien 
Down  to  the  laps  of  thankful  men  [  * 

Like  many  other  similar  passages  in  Jonson,  this  is  i^Zot 
^oXiTTOi'  iSclv — a  sight  which  it  is  difficult  to  make  one'a 
self  see, — a  picture  my  fancy  cannot  copy  detached  from 
the  words. 

Act  ii.  sc.  5.  Though  it  was  Lard  upon  old  Ben,  yet 
Felton,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  in  the  right  in  consider- 
ing the  Fly,  Tipto,  Bat  Burst,  Ac,  of  thia  play  mere 
dotages.     Such  a  scene  as  this  was  enoDgh  to  damn  a  new 
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play ;  and  Nick  Staff  is  worse  still, — most  abominable  stnff 
indeed! 
Act  uL  so.  2.    Loyel's  speech : — 

'*  So  knowledge  first  begets  beneyolenoe, 
Beneyolence  breeds  friendship,  friendship  loye.— " 

Jonson  Has  elsewhere  proceeded  thns  far ;  but  the  part 
most  difficult  and  delicate,  yet,  perhaps,  not  the  least 
capable  of  being  both  morally  and  poetically  treated,  is  the 
union  itself,  and  what,  even  in  this  life«  it  can  be. 
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SECTION  TIL 


NOTES  ON  BEAUMONT  AND  rLETCHEB. 


Seward's  Prefac 


1750. 


"  'T^HE  'King  And  No  King,'  too,  is  extremely  spirited  in  all  iti 
J.  cliBraclers;  Ajbaces  bolds  up  a  mirror  to  all  men  of  Tirluoua 
principles  but  violeut  passions.  Hence  he  is,  as  it  were,  at  once 
magnanimity  and  pride,  patience  and  furj,  gentleness  and  rigour, 
chastity  and  incest,  and  is  one  of  the  Gneat  mixtures  of  virtues  and 
vicen  that  any  poet  bos  drawn,"  &c. 

These  are  among  the  endless  instances  of  the  abject 
state  to  which  psychology  had  sunk  from  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  to  the  middle  of  the  present  reign  of  George  III. ; 
and  even  now  it  is  but  jnet  awaking. 

lb.  Seward's  comparison  of  Julia's  speech  in  the  "  Two 
Gentlemea  of  Verona,"  act  iv.  last  b( 


"  Madam,  'iwas  Ariftdne  pBSsioning,"  &c. — 

with  Aspatia's  speech  in  the  "  Maid's  Tragedy  " —  ' 

"  I  stand  upon  the  sea-beach  now,"  &c.    Act  ii. 

uod  preference  of  the  latter. 

It  is  strange  to  take  an  incidental  passage  of  one  writer, 
intended  only  for  a  snbordinate  part,  and  compare  it  with 
the  same  thoaght  in  another  writer,  who  had  chosen  it  for 
a  prominent  and  principal  figure. 

lb.     Seward's  preference   of    Alphonso's   poisoning  in 
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"  A  Wife  for  a  Month,"  act  i.  ac.  1,  to  the  passage  in  "  King 
"act  V.  8C.  7, — 

"I'oison'd,  ill  fare!  dead,  forsook,  cut  off  t  " 

Mr.  Seward !  Mr.  Seward  1  yon  may  be,  and  I  trust  yon 
I   are,  an  angel ;  bnt  yoQ  were  an  ass. 
lb. 

"Every  reader  of  liuU  wiWaee  howsaperior  thisia  to  the  qaoui 
from  Stwkspere." 

Of  what  taste  ? 

lb.     Seward's  classification  of  the  Plays : — 

Surely  "  Monsieur  Thomas,"  "  The  Chances,"  " 

Bush,"  and  the  "  Pilgrim,"  should  have  been  placed  in  the 

Tery  first  class !     Hat  the  whole  attempt  ends  in  a  woeful 

failure. 


Sarris's  Oommendaiory  ^'oem  o»  Fleteker. 

"  I'd  have  a  state  of  fit  conToked,  whirh  hath 
A  pouier  to  ta.ke  up  on  eommon  faith: — '' 

This  is  an  instance  of  that  modifying  of  quantify  i^ 
emphasis,  withoat  which  our  elder  poets  cannot  be  scanned. 
"  Power,"  here,  instead  of  being  one  long  syllable — pow'r 
— must  he  sounded,  not  indeed  as  a  spondee,  nor  yet  aa  a 
trochee ;  bnt  as  - — "  u ; — the  first  syllable  is  1  J. 

We  can,  indeed,  never  expect  an  authentic  edition  of  our 
elder  dramatic  poets  (for  in  those  times  a  dranta  waa  a 
poem),  nutU  some  man  undertakes  the  work,  who  has 
stadied  the  philosophy  of  metre.  This  has  been  found  the 
main  torch  of  sound  restoration  in  the  Greek  dramatistB 
by  Bentley,  Porson,  and  their  followers ; — how  much  more, 
then,  in  writers  in  our  own  language !  It  is  true  that 
quantity,  an  almost  iron  law  with  the  Greek,  is  in  Eng;liah 
rather  a  subject  for  a  peculiarly  fine  ear,  than  any  law  or 
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even  mle ;  bat,  then,  instead  of  it,  we  have,  first,  accent ; 
secondly,  emphasis ;  and  lastly,  retardation,  and  acceleration 
of  the  times  of  syllables  according  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  the  passion  that  accompanies  them,  and  even  the 
character  of  the  person  that  uses  them.  With  due  attention 
to  these, — above  all,  to  that,  which  requires  the  most 
attention  and  the  fineat  test*,  the  character,  Massinger,  for 
example,  might  be  reduced  to  a  rich  and  yet  regular  metre. 
But  then  the  regulce  must  be  first  known ; — though  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  he  who  does  not  find  a  line  (not  oor- 
rnpted)  of  Massinger's  flow  to  the  time  total  of  a  trimeter 
catalectic  iambic  verse,  has  not  read  it  aright.  But  by 
virtue  of  the  last  principle — the  retardatioa  or  acceleration 
of  time — we  have  the  proceleasmatic  foot  u  u  u  u,  and  the 

dif^ondceue ,  not  to  mention  the  clwriainlnis,  the 

ionics,  preons,  and  epitritea.'  Since  Drydeu,  the  metre  of 
our  poets  leads  to  the  sense  :  in  oar  elder  and  more  genuine 
bards,  the  sense,  incln^in^^e  passion,  leads  to  the  metre. 
Kead  even  Donne's  satires  as  he  meant  them  to  be  read, 
and  as  the  sense  and  passion  demand,  and  you  will  find  in 
the  lines  a  manly  harmony. 


Life  of  Fletcher  in  SloaMale's  Edition.     1811, 

"In  geoeral  their  plots  ore  more  rej^lur  tban  Shakspore's.^" 

This  is  true,  if  tme  at  all,  only  before  a  court  of  criticism, 

which,  judges  one  scheme  by  the  laws  of  another  and  a 

diverse  one.     Shakapere's  plots  have  their  owa  laws  m 

regiUa,  and  according  to  these  they  are  regular. 

>  Hee  DutG  on  "  The  L;;yal  Subject,"  and  Soclion  V, 
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MaicTt  Tragedy. 

Act  i.  The  metriuul  arrangement  ia  most  slovenly 
throngtont. 

"  Strai.  Ai  well  as  masqne  csn  be,"  &o. 

and  all  that  follows  to  "-whoiBretnm'd" — is  plauilj  blank 
verse,  and  falls  easily  into  it. 
lb.     Speech  of  MelantiuB : — 

"  These  soft  and  sUken  wars  are  not  fnr  me  i 

The  muBic  mast  be  slirill,  Bad  all  confused. 

That  Htirs  my  blood ;  and  then  I  dance  with  arniH." 

What  Btr.inge  Belf-tmmpeters  and  tongae-bnlliea  all  tie 
brave  aoldiers  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  !  Yet  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  was  the  fashion  of  the  age  from  the 
Soldier's  speech  in  the  "  Connter  Scnffle ; "  and  deeper  than 
the  fashion  B.  and  F.  did  not  fathom. 

lb.     Speech  of  Ljrsippns; — 

"  Yea,  but  this  lady 

Walks  discontented,  with  her  wat'ry  eyei 

Bent  on  the  earth,"  &c. 

Opnlent  as  Shakspere  v/as,  and  of  bis  opnlence  prodigal, 
he  yet  would  not  bave  put  this  exquisite  piece  of  poetry  in 
the  moutb  of  a  no-character,  or  as  addressed  to  a  Melan- 
tiuB.  I  wish  that  B.  and  F.  had  written  poems  instead  of 
tragedies. 
lb. 

«  Mel.  I  might  run  fiercely,  not  more  hnalily. 
Upon  my  foe." 


lb.      Speech  of  Caiianax  ; — 


"  Office  !  I  would  I  conid  put  it  offl  I  am  sure  I  aweHl  quite  tlirougb 
mj  ofiice!" 

Tlie  syllable  off  reminds  the  testy  atateamaa  of  his  robe, 
and  he  eairiea  on  the  image. 
lb.     Speech  of  MelantiuB : — 

"—Would  that  blood, 
That  »ea  aC  blood,  that  1  have  loat  in  fight,"  &C. 

All  B.  and  F.'b  generals  are  png^ilista,  or  cudgel-fighters, 
that  boast  of  their  bottom  and  of  the  claret  they  have  shed. 
lb.     The  Masque ; — Cinthia'a  speech : — ■ 


"  But  I  will  giye  B  greater  a 
And  raise  to  time  b  nohU  nn 
Of  what  these  lorera  are." 


»  and  glory, 


I  BTispect  that  "  nobler,"  pronoanced  as  "  nohilei "  —  v 
— ,  was  the  poet's  word,  and  that  the  accent  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  pennltimate  of  "  memory."     Aa  to  the  passage — 
"  Yet,  while  our  reign  lasts,  let  ns  stretch  our  power,"  &c. 

removed  from  the  text  of  Cinthia'a  speech  by  these  foolish 
editors  as  nnwortby  of  B.  and  F. — the  first  eight  lines  are 
not  worse,  and  the  last  couplet  incomparably  better,  than 
the  stanza  retained. 

Aot  ii.     Amintor's  speech : — 

"  Oh,  thou  hast  named  a  word,  thut  wipea  away 
AH  thoughts  revengeful  \  In  that  sacred  name, 
'  The  king,'  there  lies  a  terror." 

Ill  is  worth  noticing  that  of  the  three  greatest  tragedians, 
Massinger  was  a  democrat,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  tho 
most  serrile  jure  divino  royalist,  and  Shakspere  a  philo- 
sopher; — if  anght  personal,  an  aristocrat. 


A  Kifig  and  No  King. 
Act  iv.     Speech  of  Tigranes: — 

"  Sfae,  that  forgat  the  greatness  of  her  grief 

And  miaeries,  that  must  fblluw  such  mad  passions, 

EmUesa  anil  wild  iw  women  !  "  &o. 

Seward's  note  and  Bcggeation  of  "  in." 

It  would  be  amnsing  to  leam  from  some  exiBtrng  friend 
of  Mr.  Seward  what  he  meant,  or  rather  dreamed,  i 
note.  It  ia  certainly  a  difficult  passage,  of  which  there  are 
two  solutions ; — one,  that  the  writer  was  somewhat  more 
injudicious  than  asuat ; — the  other,  that  he  was  very,  very 
much  more  profound  and  Shakaperian  thn.n  usual.  Seward's 
emendation,  at  all  events,  is  right  and  obvious.  Were  it  a 
passage  of  Shakapere,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  interpret  it 
as  characteristic  of  Tigranea'  state  of  mind, — disKking  the 
very  virtues,  and  therefore  half- consciously  repreaentdnj! 
them  as  mere  products  of  the  violence,  of  the  sei  in  general 
in  all  their  whims,  and  yet  forced  to  admire,  and  to  feal 
and  to  express  gratitude  for,  the  esertion  in  hia  i 
instance.  The  inconsistency  of  the  passage  would  be  the 
consistpncy  of  tho  author.  But  this  is  above  Beaumtuib 
and  Fletcher. 


The  Scornful  Ladi/. 
Act  ii.     Sir  Roger's  speech : — 

"  Did  I  for  this  mninme  mj  guariert  in  medltalbns,  tows,  and  i! 
her  in  heroical  epistles  ?  Did  I  expound  the  Owl,  and  undertake,  wlin 
labour  and  expense,  the  reuollection  of  those  thousand  pieces,  consamed 
in  cellars  and  lohacco-shops,  of  that  our  honour'd  Eoglisbman, 
Bruughtou  ?  "  Sic. 
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Strange,  that  neitlier  Mr.  Theobald,  nor  Mr.  Seward, 
should  have  seen  that  this  mock  heroic  speech  is  in  full- 
mouthed  blank  verse !  Had  they  seen  this,  they  wonld 
have  seen  that  "  quarters  "  ia  a  Bubstitntion  of  the  plajei's 
for  "  qnires  "  or  "  squares,"  (that  ia)  of  paper : — - 

"  Cotisntne  my  qnires  in  meditationB,  rovia. 
And  woo'd  her  in  beroicol  cpisElES." 

They  ought,  likewise,  to  have  seen  that  the  abbreviated 
"  Ni.  Br."  of  the  text  was  properly  "  Mi.  Dr." — and  that 
Michael  Drayton,  not  Nicholas  Broughton,  ia  here  ridiculed 
for  his  poem  "  The  Owl  "  and  hia  "  Heroical  Epistles." 

lb.     Speech  of  Younger  Loveloas : — 

"  Fill  him  some  wiiie,    Ttioii  dost  not  see  me  moved,"  &c. 

These  Editors  ought  to  have  learnt,  that  scarce  an 
instance  occurs  in  B.  and  F.  of  a  long  speech  not  in  metre. 
This  is  plain  staring  blank  verse. 


The  Cwtom  of  fhe  Oomttry, 

I  cannot  bnt  think  that  in  a  country  conquered  by  a 
nobler  race  than  the  natives,  and  in  which  the  latter  became 
villeins  and  bondsmen,  this  custom,  lex  jnerchetts,  may  have 
been  introduced  for  wise  purposes, — as  of  improving  the 
breed,  lessening  the  antipathy  of  different  races,  and  pro- 
daclng  a  new  bond  of  relationship  between  the  lord  and 
the  tenant,  who,  as  the  eldest  bom,  would,  at  least,  have 
a  chance  of  being,  and  a  probability  of  being  thought,  the 
lord's  child.  In  the  West  Indies  it  cannot  have  these 
effects,  because  the  mulatto  ia  marked  by  nature  different 
from  the  father,  and  because  there  is  no  bond,  no  law,  no 
cosicim,  but  of  mere  debauchery.     1815. 

Act  i  EG.  1.     iiutilio's  speech : — 

"  Yui  if  you  jilay  not  fair  play,"  &c. 


OS  BEAUMONT   AND  VLBTCHIR. 


^^^1 

^^^1 


videatly  to  be  traneposed  and  read  thus  :- 

"  Yet  if  fan  play  not  fair,  kboTe-board  too, 

ni  lell  yon  vrhaC— 

I're  a  foolish  eiigino  here  :— I  saj  no 

Bnt  if  ;our  Honour's  guts  >re  not  encbanted — " 

LicentiouB  aa  the  comic  metre  of  B.  and  F.  is, — a  far 
lawless,  and  yet  far  less  happy,  imitation  of  the  rhythm  of 
animated  talk  in  real  life  than  Massinger's — still  it  ia  made 
worse  than  it  really  is  by  ignorance  of  the  halves,  thirds, 
and  two-thirds  of  a  Hne  which  B.  and  F.  adopted  from 
the  Italian  and  Spanish  dramatists.  Thus  in  Hatilio's 
speech  : — 

"TliDugli  I  confess 

Any  man  wonld  desire  to  hsiie  her,  and  bj  an;  means,"  jco. 

Correct  the  whole  pasaage- 

"  Though  I 


Desic 


.0  have  her,  and  by  any  m 


I 


Tliat  halh  whipt  off  a  tholsand  miids'  bSads  already- 
That  he  should  glean  the  harvest,  uticks  in  my  stotnnchi 
In  all  comic  metres  the  gnlping  of  short  syllable 
the  abbreviation  of  syllables  ordinarily  long  by  the  rapid 
pronunciation  of  eagerness  and  vehemence,  are  not  bo  mnch 
a  license,  as  a  law, — a  faithful  copy  of  nature,  and  let 
them  be  read  characteristically,  thu  times  wOl  be  found 
nearly  equal.  Thus  the  three  words  marked  above  make 
a  ckoriamhua  —  u  u  — ,  or  perhaps  a  ^mon  primus  —  u  u  u  j 
a  dactyl,  by  virtue  of  comic  rapidity,  being  only  equ^  to 
an  iambus  when  distinctly  pronounced.  I  have  no  dosbt 
that  all  B.  and  F.'s  works  might  be  safely  corrected  by 
attention  to  this  rnio,  and  that  the  editor  ia  entitled  ta 
transpositions  of  all  kinds,  and  to  not  a  few  omisaionSi 
For  the  rule  of  the  metre  once  lost — what  was  to  reattain 
tlio  actors  from  interpolation  ? 


r 
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Tlie  Eldsr  BrotUr. 
Act  1.  8c.  2,     Chai-Iea's  speech : — 

" — For  wlinl  concerns  tillaga, 
Who  batter  can  deliver  it  than  Virgil 
In  his  Georgicka  ?  and  to  cure  jour  herds, 
His  Buuolicks  IB  a  master- piece. 

Fletcher  wna  too  good  a  acholar  to  fall  into  so  gross  !i 
blunder,  as  Messrs.  Sympson  and  Colman  suppose.  I  reail 
tlie  passage  thus  : — 

"For  nhat  concerns  CillagB, 
Who  better  can  deliver  it  than  Virgil, 
In  his  OiSr^Icks,  or  u>  cure  jour  herds ; 
(His  Bucolicks  are  a  master-piece.)     But  when,"  &0, 

Jealous  of  Virgil's  honour,  he  is  afraid  lest,  by  i-eferring 
to  the  Georgics  alone,  he  might  be  nnderetood  as  nnder- 
valning  the  preceding  work.  "  Not  that  I  do  not  admire 
the  Bucolics,  too,  in  their  way ; — But  when,  &c." 
Act  iii.  BG.  3.     Charles's 

" — She  has  a  face  1oi>l<s  like  a  tlory  ; 
The  itory  of  the  heavens  looks  very  like  her." 

Seward    reads     "  glory; "    and     Theobald    quotes    from 
Philaater — 

"  That  reads  iLe  story  of  a  woman's  face.—" 

I  can  make  sense  of  this  passage  as  tittle  as  Mr.  Seward ; 
— the  passage  from  Philaater  is  nothing  to  the  purpose. 
Instead  of  "  a  story,"  I  have  sometimes  thought  of  pro- 
posing "  Astrffia." 

lb,     Angelina's  speech  : — 

"  You're  old  and  dim,  Sir, 
And  the  shallow  of  the  earth  etlipsed  your  jndgmenl." 

Inappropriate  to  Angelina,  hut  one  of  the  finest  lines  in 
our  language. 


Act  IT.  sc.  3.     Charles's  speech  :- 


Seward's  note,  and  reading — 

"  — Whiteness  of  at 


"  Whiteness  of  name,"  is  in  appositioi 
"  the  serious  part  of  life,"  and  means  a  deservedly  pore 
repntation.     The  following  line — "  Yoa  must  he  i 
means — "  Though  I  do  not  enjoy  yon  to-day,  I  shall  hMa*'j 
after,  and  without  reproach." 


TAe  Spanish  Curate. 

Act  IT.  sc.  7.     Amaranta's  speech : — 

"  And  mill  I  pash'd  him  un,  »a  be  had  been  eaniinff.'' 

Perhaps  the  true  word  is  "  conning,"  that  is,  lei 
or  reading,  and  therefore  inattentiTe. 


Wit  leithoul  Money, 
Act  1.     Valentine's  speech  : — 

"One  without  substance,''  Ko, 

The  present  text,  and  that  proposed  by  Seward, 
eqnally  vUe.  I  haTe  endeaTonred  to  make  the  lines  sea 
though  the  whole  is,  I  snspect,  incurable  except  by  l 
conjectural  reformation.      I  would  read  thus : — 

"  Ona  without  subatance  of  heraelf,  that's  wome 
WitboQt  the  piMisure  of  her  life,  thafa  wnnton 
Tho'  she  be  young,  forgetting  it ;  tho'  fair. 


Making  her  glaaa  the  eyes  of  bonest  meu. 
Not  her  own  admiralion." 

"  That's  ■wanton,"  op,  "  that  ia  to  say,  wantotmeaa." 
Act  ii.     Valentine's  speech  ; — 

"Of  hftlf-a-orown  a  week  for  pina  and  puppets—" 
Aa  tbere  is  a  syllable  wanting  in  tbe  measure  here,     8eward. 

A  ayllable  wanting  !     Had  this  Seward  neither  ears  nor 
fingers  P     The  line  ia  a  more  than  usually  regular  iambic 
hendecasyllable. 
lb. 

"  With  one  man  aatisfied,  with  one  rein  guided  j 
With  one  faith,  one  content,  one  bed  ; 
Aged,  she  mnkea  tbe  wife,  preserves  the  fame  and  isane ; 
A  widow  ia,"  &c. 

Is  "  apaid  "—contented — too  obsolete  for  B.  and  F.  ?     I£ 
not,  we  might  read  it  thns  ;^ 

"  CoDCent  with  one  faith,  with  one  iicil  apaid,^ 

She  makea  the  wife,  preserves  the  fame  and  issue  ; — " 

Or  it  may  be — 

" — with  one  breed  apaid — " 
that  is,  satisfied  with  one  set  of  children,  in  opposition  to — 

"  A  widow  is  a  ChriHtmaa-box,"  &o. 

Colman'a  note  on  Seward's  attempt  to  pat  this  play  into 

The  editors,  and  their  contemporaries  in  general,  were 
ignorant  of  any  but  the  regular  iambic  verse.  A  study  of 
tbe  Ariatophanic  and  Plaatine  metres  would  have  enabled 
them  to  reduce  B.  and  F.  throughout  into  metre,  except 
where  prose  is  really  intended. 


SBON  BEAUMONT  AND   FLETCHER. 

Here  mnet  have  been  omitted  a  line  rhyming'  to  "  tree ; ' 

I  the  words  of  the  next  line  have  heen  transposed ; — 
k  "This  goodly  tree, 

I  WiicA  leafless,  and  absctcr'd  imCh  most  you  He, 

W         An  usher  this,  that  'fore  hU  ladj  grvn, 
I  Witlieed  at  root :  this,  for  be  could  not  woo,"  4c. 


The  Loyal  Subject. 


g.    It  is  well  TOOi-tby  of  notice,  and  yet  has  not  been,  I  believe, 
^ooticed  hitherto,  what  a  marked  difference  there  exists  in 
^he  dramatic  writers  of  the    Elizabetho-Jacobffian  age — - 
(Mercy  on  Tup  !  what  a  phrase  for  "  the  writers  during  the 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. ! ") — in.  respect  of  their 
political  opinions,     Shakspere,  in  this  as  in  all  other  things, 
^himself  and  alone,  gives  the  permanent  politics  of  human 
I  nature,  and  the  only  predilection,  which  appears,  shews 
itself  in  his  contempt  of  mobs  and  the  populacy.    Mas- 
j  singer  ia  a  decided  Wbig ; — Beaumont  and  Fletcher  high- 
flying, paesive-ohedience,  Tories.     The  Spanish  dramatiata 
famished  them  with  this,  aa  with  many  other  ingredienta. 
By  the  by,  aa  accurate  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  all 
'  the  productions  of  the  Spanish  stage  previously  to  1620,  is 
an  indispensable  qualification  for  an  editor  of  B.  and  P. ; — 
and  with  this  qualification  a  most  interesting  and  instrac- 
tive  edition  might  be  given.     This  edition  of  Cotman'a 
(Stockdale,  1811)  is  below  criticism. 

In  metre,  B.  and  F.  are  inferior  to  Shakspere,  on  the 
one  hand,  as  expressing  the  poetic  part  of  the  drama,  and 
to  Maasinger,  on  the  other,  in  the  art  of  reconciling  metre 
with  the  natural  rhythm  of  converaation, — in  which,  indeed, 
Masainger  is  nnrivalled.  Bead  him  aright,  and  measure 
by  time,  not  syllables,  and  no  lines  can  be  more  legitimate, 
— none  in  which  the  sub.stitution  of  equipollent  feet,  and 
the   modifications   by  emphasis,  are  managed  with   suob 


eiqoisite   jadgment,'      B.   ajid  F.   are  fond  of  t 
Byllable  (not  Aieiiindriiie)  line,  &b — 

"  Too  manj  fears  'tis  thoaght  too  :  and  to  noarish  the 
This  has,  often,  a.  good  effect,  and  is  one  of  the  y 
most  common  in  Shakapere. 

Ewle  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife. 
Act  iii.     Old  Woman's  apeecli ; — 

"  —  I  fenc  he  will  knock  my 
Brains  Ont  faP  lying." 

Mr.  Seward  discards  the  words  "  for  lying,"  becan» 
"  most  of  the  things  spoke  of  EstifEinia  are  trtie,  with  only 
B,  little  exaggeration,  and  hecanse  they  destroy  ail  appear- 
ance of  measure."     Golmnn's  note. 

Mr.  Seward  had  his  brains  ont.  The  humonr  lies  in 
Eatifania'e  having  ordered  the  Old  Woman  to  tell  these 
tales  of  her ;  for  though  an  intriguer,  she  is  not  represented 
fla  other  than  chaste ;  and  as  to  the  metre,  it  is  perfectly 
correct. 

lb. 

"  Marg.  An  you  love  me,  ^ve  way. 
Leon.  It  shgJl  be  butler,  I  will  give  none,  madtuD,"  Sec 

The  meaning  ia :  "It  shall  be  a  better  way,  first ; — as  it 
is,  I  will  not  give  it,  or  any  that  yon  in  yonr  present  mood 
would  -wiBh." 

The  Lav!S  of  Oandy. 
Act  i.     Speech  of  Melitna  ;— 

"  Whose  insolence  and  never  yet  mfttth'd  prida 
Can  by  no  dutracter  be  well  expresi'd, 
But  in  her  only  name,  the  proud  Erota," 
Caiman's  note, 

'  See  note  on  Harris's  commendatory  poem,  and  Section  7,3 


The  poet  infcended  no  allusion  to  tbe  word  "Erota" 
itself;  but  says  that  her  very  name,  "the  proad  Erota," 
became  a  character  and  adage ;  aa  we  say,  a  Qaizote  or  it 
Bnttus :  so  to  say  an  "  Erota,"  expressed  female  pride  aad 
insolence  of  beauty. 

lb.     Speech  of  Atitinoua ; — ; 

**  OP  iQj  pficaiiar  honoura,  not  derived 

From  auccgssary,  bul  purchased  with  my  blood, — " 

The  poet  doubtless  wrote  "succeasry,"  which,  thongh 
not  adopted  in  our  language,  would  be,  on  many  occasions, 
as  here,  a  much  more  significant  phrase  than  ancestry. 


The  lAitle  French  Lawyer} 
ic.  1,     Dinant's  speech: — 
"  Are  you  become  a  patron  too  ?    'Ti3  a 


If  conjectnral  emendation,  like  this,  be  allowed,  we  i 
venture  to  read  : — 

"  Are  yoa  become  &  patron  to  a  hsib  iu/tel 
or,  , 

"Are  yau  become  a  patron  ?    Tis  a  new  lune,' 
B. 

"Din.  Thon  wouldst  not  willingly 
Ijvc  a  protested  cowurd,  or  be  call'd  one  ? 
Clfr,  Words  are  but  words. 
Dia.   Nor  nniilddt  thou  take  a  blow  t  * 

Seward's  note. 

■  See  Appendix:  V.,  June  31,  1S2T. 
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urn   FLETCHER. 

0  mdseraljle  !  Dinaat  sees  through  Cleremont' 
and  the  actor  ia  to  explain  it.  "  Words  are  but  i 
the  last  straggle  of  affected  morality, 

Valentiman, 

Act  i.  8C.  S.  It  is  a  real  trial  of  charity  to  read  this 
Boene  with  tolerahle  temper  towards  Fletcher.  So  very 
Blaviah — 80  reptile — are  the  feelings  and  sentimenta  repre- 
sented as  duties.  And  yet  remember  he  was  b.  bishop's 
son,  and  the  daty  to  God  was  the  supposed  basis. 

Personals,  inclnding  body,  honse,  home,  and  religion; — 
property,  subordination,  and  inter- community  | — these  are 
the  fundamentals  of  society.  I  mean  here,  religion  nega- 
tively taken, — ao  that  the  person  be  not  compelled  to  do 
or  utter,  in  relation  of  the  soul  to  God,  what  wonld  bo,  in 
that  person,  a  lie ; — such  as  to  force  a  man  to  go  to  cbiiToli, 
or  to  swear  that  he  believes  what  he  does  not  believe. 
Beligion,  positively  taken,  may  be  a  great  and  as^nl 
privil^e,  but  cannot  be  a  right, — -were  it  for  this  only  that 
it  cannot  be  pre-defined.  The  ground  of  this  distinction 
between  negative  and  positive  religion,  as  a  social  right,  is 
plain.  No  one  of  my  fellow- citizens  is  encroached  on  by 
my  not  declaring  to  him  what  I  believe  respecting  the 
super-sensual ;  but  should  every  man  be  entitled  to  preach 
against  the  preacher,  who  conld  hear  any  preacher  P  Now 
it  is  different  in  respect  of  loyalty.  There  we  have  positive 
rights,  but  not  negative  rights  ; — for  every  pretended 
negative  wonld  be  in  effect  a  positive ; — as  if  a  soldier  had 
a  right  to  keep  to  himself,  whether  he  would,  or  wonld  not, 
light.  Kow,  no  one  of  these  fundamentals  can  be  right- 
fully attacked,  except  when  the  guardian  of  it  has  abused 
it  to  subvert  one  or  more  of  the  rest.  The  reason  is,  that 
the  guardian,  as  a  fluent,  is  less  than  the  permanent  whic!) 
he  is  to  guard.     He  is  the  temporary  and  mutable  mean, 


and  derives  his  whole  valae  from  the  end.  In  short,  or 
robbery  is  not  high  treason,  so  neither  is  every  nnjnsfc  act 
of  ft  king  the  converse.  All  muat  be  attacked  and  endan- 
gered. Why  P  Because  the  king,  as  a  to  A.,  is  a  mean  to 
A.  or  anbordination,  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  a  proprietor, 
w  &  to  B.  is  a  mean  to  B.  or  property. 
Act  ii.  sc.  2.     Claudia's  speech  : — 

"  Cliimnej-pieoes  '■"  &c 

The  whole  of  this  speech  seems  corrapt;  and  if  accu- 
rately printed, — that  is,  if  the  saine  in  all  the  prior  editions, 
irremediable  bnt  by  bold  conjecture,  "Till  my  tackle," 
Bhoald  be,  I  think,  while,  &c. 

Act  iii.  Bc.  1.  B.  and  F.  always  write  as  if  virtue  or 
goodness  were  a  sort  of  talisman,  or  strange  something, 
that  might  be  lost  -without  the  least  fault  on  the  part  of 
the  owner.    In  short,  their  chaste  ladies  value  their  chastity 

a  material  thing, — not  as  an  act  or  state  of  being  j  and 
9  thing  being  imaginary,  no  wonder  that  all  their 
women  are  represented  with  the  minds  of  strnrnpets,  except 
&  fen  irrational  humourists,  far  less  capable  of  exciting  our 
sympathy  than  a  Hindoo,  who  has  had  a  basin  of  cow-broth 
thrown  over  him ; — for  this,  though  a  debasing  super- 
Btition,  is  still  real,  and  we  might  pity  the  poor  wretch, 
though  we  cannot  help  despising  him.  But  B.  and  P.'s 
e  clumsy  fictions.  It  is  too  plain  that  the  authors 
e  idea  of  chastity  as  a  virtue,  but  only  snch  a 
as  a  blind  man  might  have  of  the  power  of 
by  handling  an  os's  eye.  In  "  The  Queen  of 
Corinth,"  indeed,  they  talk  diSerently ;  bnt  it  is  all  talk, 
and  nothing  ia  real  in  it  but  the  dread  of  losing  a  reputa- 
tion. Hence  the  frightful  contrast  between  their  women 
(even  those  who  are  meant  for  virtuous)  and  Shakspere's. 
So,  for  instance,  "  The  Maid  iu  the  Mill :  " — a  woman  must 
not  merely  have  grown  old  in  brothels,  but  have  chuckled 


Lnoioas  a 
had  BO  01 
conceptio; 
seeing. 


SOTES  OK  BEAUKOKT  AND  FLXTCBKB. 

r  ereiy  abomination  committed  in  them  with  a  rampant 
sympathy  of  imagination,  to  have  had  her  fancy  so  drunk 
with  the  minaiias  of  lechery  as  this  icy  chaste  virgin  evinces 
hera  to  have  been. 

It  woald  be  worth  while  to  note  how  many  of  these 
playa  are  fonnded  on  rapes, — how  many  on  incestnooa  paa- 
utd  how  many  on  mere  lunacies.  Then  their  virtnoDS 
are  either  crazy  enperstitions  of  a  merely  bodily 
1  of  having  been  acted  on,  or  strnmpets  in  their 
imaginations  and  wishes,  or,  as  in  thia  "  Maid  in  the  Mill," 
both  at  the  same  time.  In  the  men,  the  love  is  merely 
Inst  in  one  direction,— esclnHive  preference  of  one  object. 
The  tyrant's  apeecbea  are  mostly  taken  from  the  months  of 
indignant  denouncers  of  the  tyrant's  character,  with  the 
sabstitation  of  "1"  for  "he,"  and  the  omiBsion  of  the 
jirefatory  "  he  acts  as  if  he  thought "  ao  and  ho.  The  only 
feelings  they  can  possibly  excite  are  disgnst  at  the  Aeciuses, 
if  regarded  as  sane  loyalists,  or  compassion,  if  considered 
as  Bedlamites.  So  much  for  their  tragedies.  But  even 
their  comedies  are,  most  of  them,  disturbed  by  the  fantaa- 
ticalness,  or  gross  caricature,  of  the  persons  or  incidents. 
There  are  few  characters  that  you  can  really  like, — (even 
though  yon  should  have  had  erased  from  your  mind  all  the 
tilth,  which  bespatters  the  most  likeable  of  them,  as  Piniero 
in  "  The  Island  Princess "  for  instance,) — scarcely  one 
whom  you  can  love.  How  diSerent  this  from  Sbakspera, 
who  makes  one  have  a  sort  of  sneaking  affection  even  for 
his  BamardLuea ; — whose  very  lagos  and  Richards  are 
awfnl,  and,  by  the  counteracting  power  of  profound  intel- 
lects, rendered  fearfal  rather  than  hateful ; — and  even  tho 
exceptions,  as  Goneri]  and  Began,  are  proofs  of  superlative 
judgment  and  the  finest  moral  tact,  in  being  left  utter 
monsters,  ntdta  virtute  redemptm,  and  in  being  kept  oat  of 
eight  as  much  as  possible, — they  being,  indeed,  only  means 
for  the  eicitement  and  deepening  of  noblest  emotions  to- 


wards  the  Lea.r,  Cordelia,  &o.,  and  employed  with  the 
severeat  economy  !  But  even  Shakspere'a  grossnesB — that 
which  is  really  bo,  independently  of  the  increase  in  modem 
times  of  vicioua  asBociationB  with  things  indifferent, — (fov 
there  is  a  state  of  majraere  conceivable  so  pnre,  that  the 
langnage  of  Hamlet  at  Ophelia's  feet  might  be  a  harmless 
rallying,  or  playful  teazing,  of  a  shame  that  would  exist  in 
Paradise) ' — at  the  worst,  how  diverse  in  kind  is  it  from 
Beanmont  and  Fletcher's !  In  Shakspere  it  is  the  mere 
generalities  of  aox,  mere  words  for  the  most  part,  seldom 
or  never  distinct  images,*  all  head-work,  and  fancy-drol- 
leries ;  there  is  no  sensation  snppoaed  in  the  speaker.  I 
need  not  proceed  to  contrast  this  with  B.  and  F. 


Eollo. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  energetic  of  Fletcher's 
tragedies.  He  evidently  aimed  at  a  new  Richard  III.  in 
"  Hollo  J " — but  as  in  all  his  other  imitations  of  Shakspere, 
he  was  not  philosopher  enough  to  bottom  his  original. 
Thus,  in  "  Rollo,"  he  has  prodaced  a  mere  personification 
of  outrageons  wickedness,  with  no  fundamental  character- 
istic impulses  to  make  either  the  tyrant's  words  or  actions 
philosophically  intelligible.  Hence,  the  most  pathetic 
situations  border  on  the  horrible,  and  what  he  meant  for 
the  terrible,  is  either  hateful,  ro  ftiaifrov,  or  ludicrous.  The 
scene  of  Baldwin's  sentence  in  the  third  act  is  probably 

'  Sbb  Section  V.  and  note,  and  opening  pBragraph  of  Section  VL 
'  Beranger  liiinself  could  not  be  more  deliuile  : — 
"Tonperedil;  Pour  gendre, 

LTm,  li,  triitala,  la,  la,  la, 
Flora,  faut'il  le  prendre  ? 
Uui,  loac  ba<  rjpondra 
Ma  timide  FlorB." 
La  ^-c. 


ON  EEACMOST  AKD   TLETCl 

the  gmndeat  working  of  pasKion  in  all  B.  and  F.'s  dramas; 

— bat  the  very  magnificence  of   filial  affection  given  t« 

Edith,  in  thia  noble  scene,  renders  the  after  Bcena — (in 

imitation  of  one  of  the  leaat  Shaksperian  of  all  Shakgpere'a 

works,  if  it  be  his,  the  scene  between  Richard  aad  Lady 

Anne),— in  which  Edith  ia  yielding  to  a  few  words  and 

tears,  not  only  nnnatnral,  but  disgusting.     In  Shakapere, 

Lady    Anne   is   described    as    a   weak,   yain,   very  woman 

throughout.  ^m 

Act  i.  BC.  1.  ^^ 

"  Gis.  He  ia  imiecd  the  perfect  character  ^^B 

Of  a  good  man,  and  so  his  actions  speak  him."  ^* 

This  character  of  Anbrey,  and  the  whole  spirit  of  this 
and  several  other  plays  of  the  same  authors,  are  interesting 
aa  traits  of  the  morals  which  it  was  fashionable  to  teach  in 
the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  his  sacceBBor,  who  died  a  martyr 
to  them.  Stuge,  pulpit,  law,  fashion, — all  conspired  to 
enslave  the  realm.  Massinger's  plays  breathe  the  opposite 
spirit;  Shakspere'a  the  spirit  of  wiadom  which  is  for  hS 
ages.  By  the  by,  the  Spanish  dramatists — Calderon,  in 
particular, — had  some  influence  in  this  respect,  of  romantio 
loyalty  to  the  greatest  monsters,  as  well  as  in  the  buay 
intrigues  of  B.  and  F.'a  plays. 


Actii 


The  Wildgoo&B  Chase. 
:.  1.     Belleur'a  speech  r — 


"  — that  wench,  mathinks, 
If  I  were  bnt  well  aet  on,  for  she  is  a  fable. 
If  I  Here  but  hounded  ligbt,  and  oi 

Syropaon  reads  "  affable,"  which  Colman  rejects,  ajid  aayi,  I 
"the  nest  line  seems  to  enforce"  the  reading  in  the  teit. 

Pity,  that  the  editor  did  not  explain  wherein  the  si 
"  seemingly  enforced  by  the  nest  line,"  consists.     May  tl 


true  word  be  "  a  s&ble,"  tLat  la,  a.  black  fox,  hunted  for  its 
precious  far  p     Or  "  at-able," — as  we  now  say, — "  she  is 


A  Wife  for  a  Month. 

Act  iv.  sc.  1.     Alplionso's  speech  : — 

"  Betwixt  the  cold  bear  unii  llie  raging  l[on 
Lies  my  Bate  way." 

Seward's  note  and  aJteration  to — 

"'Twixt  the  cold  bears,  far  from  the  m^ng  lion — " 
This  Mr.  Seward  is  a  blockhead  of  the  proToking  species. 
In  his  itch  for  correction,  he  forgot  the  words— "lies  my 
safe  way  ! "  The  Bear  is  the  extreme  pole,  and  thither  he 
would  travel  over  the  space  contained  between  it  and  "  the 
raging  lion." 


The  F!lgrim. 

Act  iv,  sc.  2.  Alinda'a  interview  with  her  father  is 
lively,  and  happily  hit  ofi ;  but  this  scene  with  Roderigo  is 
truly  excellent.  Altogether,  indeed,  this  play  holds  the 
first  place  in  B.  and  F.'s  romantic  entertainments,  LvM- 
spide,  which  collectively  are  their  happiest  perforc 
and  are  only  inferior  to  the  romance  of  Shakspere  i 
"  As  You  Like  It,"  "  Twelfth  Night,"  Ac. 

lb. 

"Aim.  To-day  you  (hall  wbI  Srnrow, 
And  RepenlanoB  will  c 

Read  "Penitence,"  or  else — 

"  Bepentanco,  ahe  will  i 


I 


The  Quern  of  Oormth. 

Act  ii.  sc.  1.     Meriooe's  speech.     Had  tbe  scene  of  tliia 

tragi-comedy  been  laid  in  Hindostan  iuatead  of  Corinth, 

and  the  gods  here  addreased  been  the  Yeesbnoa  and  Co. 

of  the  Indian  Pantheon,  this  rant  noold  not  have  been 

In  respect  of  style  and  Teraification,  this  play  and  the 
following  of  "  Bondaca  "  may  be  taken  ae  the  best,  and  yet 
as  characterifitic,  specimens  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's 
dramas.  I  particnlarly  instance  the  first  scene  of  the 
"Bonduca."  Take  Shakespere's  "Richard  II.,"  and  having 
selected  some  one  scene  of  about  the  same  number  of  lines, 
and  consisting  mostly  of  long  speeches,  compare  it  'with 
the  first  scene  in  "  Bonduca," — not  for  the  idle  porpoae  of 
finding  out  which  is  the  better,  but  in  order  to  see  and 
understand  the  difference.  The  latter,  that  of  B.  and  V^ 
yon  will  find  a  well  arranged  bed  of  flowers,  each  having 
its  separate  root,  and  its  position  determined  aforehand  by 
the  will  of  the  gardener,^ — each  fresh  plant  a  fresb  volition. 
In  the  former  you  see  an  Indian  fig-tree,  as  described  by 
Milton ; — all  is  growth,  evolution,  ytvtaie; — each  line,  each 
word  almost,  begets  the  following,  and  the  will  of  the 
writer  is  an  interfnaion,  a  continnons  agency,  and  not  a 
aeries  of  separate  acts.  Shakspere  is  the  height,  breadth, 
and  depth  of  geniua  :  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  the  excellent 
mecbanism,  in  juxta -position  and  succession,  of  talent' 

The  Noble  Gentleman. 

Why  have  the  dramatiste  of  the  times  of  Elizabeth, 

James  I.  and  the  first  Charles  become  almost  obsolete,  witi 

exception  of  Shakspere  ?      Why  do  they  no  longer 

belong  to  the  English,  being  once  so  popular  ?     And  why 

'  Compare  Saotion  V. 


a  exception  ?— One  thing,  among  fifty,  neces- 
sary to  the  full  BolntioD  is,  that  they  all  employed  poetry 
and  poetic  diction  on  nnpoetic  snbjects,  both  characters 
and  situationa,  especially  in  their  comedy.  Now  Shakspere 
is  all,  all  ideal, — of  no  time,  and  therefore  for  all  times. 
Eead,  for  inetaace,  Marine's  panegyric  in  the  first  scene  of 
this  play : — 

"  Know 
Tha  eminent  cnurt,  to  them  tliat  can  be  wise. 

What  can  be  more  nnnatnra!  and  inappropriate — (not  only 
is,  but  muat  be  felt  as  snch) — than  such  poetry  in  the 
month  of  a  silly  dupe  ?  In  short,  the  scenes  are  mock 
dialogues,  in  which  the  poet  solus  playa  the  yentriloqnist, 
but  cannot  keep  down  his  own  way  of  expressing  himself. 
Heavy  complaints  have  been  made  respecticg  the  trans- 
prosing  of  the  old  plays  by  Gibber ;  but  it  never  occurred 
to  these  critioa  to  ask,  how  it  came  that  no  one  evur 
attempted  to  transprose  a  comedy  of  Shakspere 's. 


The  Ooronation. 

Act  i.     Speech  of  Seleueua  : — 

"  AllLa'  he  bo  my  enomj,  should  any 
Of  the  gay  tlies  tlinl  bus  about  the  court, 
SU  to  cvcb  trouts  i'  the  aummer,  tell  me  so, 
I  rtuTBt,"  S:i!. 

Colman's  note. 

Pshaw  !  "  Sit  "  IB  either  a  misprint  for  "  set,"  or  the  old 
and  still  provincial  word  for  "  set,"  as  the  participle  passive 
of  "  seat "  or  "  set."  I  have  heard  an  old  Somersetshire 
gardener  say : — -"  Look,  Sir !  I  set  these  plants  here ;  those 
yonder  I  sit  yesterday." 

Act  ii.     Speech  of  Arcadins ; — 


"  Nsy,  some  will  sirear  Ibey  Ioto  Ibeir  mistress  so, 
Tbey  would  haxard  lires  and  furcunea  to  jireaerve 
Une  of  bar  hairs  brighter  thou  Berenice's, 
Or  young  Apollo's;  and  yet,  afler  ihiB,"  Sic. 

"  ThSy  would  hazard  " — fnmislieB  an  anapffist  for  an  iamhut. 
"  And  yet,"  which  mnst  be  read,  aTiytt,  is  aa  instance  of 
the  enclitic  force  in  an  accented  monosyllable.  "  Afid  yet" 
is  a  complete  iambiu;  but  anyet  is,  hke  gpirit,  a.  dibrach 
u  u,  trocheized,  however,  by  the  araie  or  first  accent  damp 
ing,  &oagh  not  extinguishing,  the  second. 


Wit  at  Several  Weapons.  ^^1 

Act  i.     Oldcraft's  speech  : —  ^^B 

'>  I'm  arm'd  at  all  poinls,''  &b 
It  would  be  yerj  easy  to  restore  all  this  passage  to  metre, 
by  supplying  a  sentence  of  four  syllables,  which  the  reHson- 
ing  almost  demands,   and  by  coireoting   the    grammar. 
Bead  thus : — 

"  Arin'd  at  all  points  'gainst  treiLcliery,  I  hold 

My  humoor  firm.      If,  living,  I  can  aee  ihee 

Thrive  by  tby  wits,  I  shall  have  the  more  courage, 

Dying,  to  truac  thee  with  my  lands.     If  not, 

The  best  wit,  1  can  hear  of,  carries  them. 

For  since  so  many  in  my  time  and  knowledge, 

Kich  children  of  the  city,  have  concluded 

For  lark  ofvrit  in  beggary,  I'd  rather 

Wake  a  wise  stranger  my  execiilor, 

Than  a  fool  Siin  my  heir,  and  have  my  lands  call'd 

After  my  wit  than  name  :  aod  that's  my  nature  ! 

lb.     Oldcraft's  speech  : — 


Sect.  VII.]      kohb  oh  bbauhojjt  amo  WiEtchkb. 

"  To  prevent  whiuh  I  have  sought  out  a  niatdi 


"  Which  W  prsTcnt  I've  sougbl  a  matth  out  for  her." 

lb.     Sir  Gregory's  speech ; — 


Eead  it  thus  : — 

"  Do  you  think 
That  I'll  huva  any  of  the  wire  to  hang 
Upon  me  al'ter  I  am  married  once  ?  " 

and  afterwards — 

"Is  il  a  fashiiin  in  I.;ndi,n, 
To  marry  s  ivoinan,  and  lo  never  see  her  ?" 

The  Bnperfluous  "to"  gives  it  the  Sir  Andrew  Agne- 
cheek  character. 


Tlie  Fair  Maid  of  the  Inn 
Act  ii.     Speech  of  Albertua  ; — 

"  But,  Sir, 
By  m;  life,  I  tow  to  take  aasurance  from  you. 
That  rig)it-hand  never  more  shidl  alrike  my  sou, 

Cboii  his  hand  offl " 
In  this  (fts,  indeed,  in  all  other  respects ;  bat  mOHt  in  this) 
it  is  that  Shakspere  is  so  incomparably  superior  to  Fletcher 
and  his  friend, — in  judgment !  What  can  be  conceived 
more  tmnatural  aud  motiveless  than  this  brtital  resolve  ? 
How  is  it  possible  to  feel  the  least  interest  in  Albertus 
afternardfi  P  ut  in  Ceaario  after  his  conduct  ? 


iroTXB  our  siadvokt  aud  rLETOEiB. 


The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 

On  comptirino;  the  prison  scene  of  Palamon  and 
Act  ii.  8c.  2,  with  the  dinlogue  between  the  sai 
Act  i.  BO.  2,  I  can  scarcely  retain  a.  doabt  as  to  the 
act 'a  having  been  written  by  Shakspere.     Assuredly  ii 
not  written  by  B.  and  F.     I  hold  Jonaon  more  prol 
than  either  of  these  two. 

The  main  presumption,  however,  for  Shakspei 
in  this  play  rests  on  a  point,  to  which  the  sturdy  ciiHt 
this  edition  (and  indeed  all  before  them)  wei'e  blind, — that 
is,  the  construction  of  the  blank  verse,  which  proves  beyond 
all  doubt  an  intentional  imitation,  if  not  th«  proper  hand, 
of  Shakspere.  Now,  whatever  improbability  there  is  in 
the  former  (which  supposes  Fletcher  conscious  of  the 
inferiority,  the  too  poematic  TOiwH-s-dramatic  nature,  of  his 
versification,  and  of  whicb  there  ia  neither  proof,  nor  lite- 
Hhood)  adds  so  much  to  the  probahility  of  the  latter.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  harshness  of  many  of  theae  very  paa- 
sflgea,  a  harshness  unrelieved  by  any  lyrical  inter-breath- 
ings, and  still  more  the  want  of  profundity  in  the  tbougUta, 
keep  me  from  an  absolute  decision. 

Act  i.  sc.  3.      Emilia's  speech : — 


I  conjecture  "  imports,"  that  ia,  duties  or  offices  of  irapoi^ 
tance.  The  flow  of  the  versification  in  this  speech  seems 
to  demand  the  trochaic  ending— o ;  while  the  text  blends 
jingle  and  hkges  to  the  annoyance  of  less  sensitive  ears 
than  Fletcher's — not  to  say,  Shakspere's, 


Sect.  YII.]      notes  on  bkaumont  and  Fletcher.         451 


The  Woman  Hater. 

Act  i.  sc.  2.     This  scene  from  the  beginning  is  prose 
printed  as  blank  verse,  down  to  the  line — 

'*  E'en  all  the  valiant  stomachs  in  the  court — " 

where  the  verse  recommences.  This  transition  from  the 
prose  to  the  verse  enhances,  and  indeed  forms,  the  comic 
effect.  Lazarillo  concludes  his  soliloquy  with  a  hymn  to 
the  goddess  of  plenty. 


III. 

LECTURES  ON   SHAKSPERE  AND 

MILTON,  AT  BRISTOL. 

1813-14. 


LECTURES  ON  SHAKSPERE  AND  MILTON 
AT  BRISTOL.     1813-U. 


INTEODUCTORT. 

"\  T  7E  have  given  Mr.  Collier's  transcripts  of  the  Leetarea 
of  1811-12.  We  have  given  the  various  notes  and 
fragmentB  preserved  by  Coleridge,  in  preparation  for  his 
volnmes  of  draioatic  criticism,'  which  never  appeared ;  and 
each  other  matter  on  the  same  subject  as  is  found  in  the 
"  Bemaina."     Onr  materials  are  not  exhausted. 

Incited,  doubtlesB,  by  the  fame  of  the  course  of  1811-12, 
Coleridge's  Bristol  friends  eagerly  closed  with  his  proposal, 
in  the  autnmn  of  1813,  to  repeat  it  in  that  city.  Accord- 
ingly, Coleridge  forwarded  a  Prospectus  to  Bristol.  This 
was  busily  circulated,  tickets  sold,  the  date  of  the  first 
lectare  fixed,  and  the  lecturer  duly  informed.  On  the  day 
appointed,  or  rather,  a  few  days  later,  according  to  Cottle,' 
the  active  agent  in  the  business,  Coleridge  arrived  from 
London. 

'  See  plnn  of  the  oontanU  of  these  projeoWd  volumes  in  note  to 
p.  177. 

'  "  Early  Reoolleetions,  chiefly  relating  to  Samuel  Taylor  Ccileriiige, 
during  hia  long  residence  in  Bi'istol."  By  Joseph  Cotlle.  2  voU.  13^7, 
Cmtle  was  the  pablisber  of  Coleridge's  early  poems.  Long  before  1813 
he  had  retired  from  biuiueSB,  tliaugh  little  older  thaa  hia  friend. 
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I  It  appeara  that  axt  opening  oonrso  of  i 

I  Sbakspere  was  in  the  first  instance  annoiinced. 

[  lecture  of  this  conrBe  was  delivered  on  Thursday,  I 

i  28th,  1813.    In  commencing  the  second  lecture,  Coleridge, 

I apologizing  for  his  diffnseiiess  in  the  first,  promises  a  Bixtli, 

^^^^  without  extra  fee.  The  remaining  five  were  regularly 
^^^1  delivered  on  successive  Taesdays  and  Thursdays,  up  to 
^^^f      Vovemher  16. 

'  Cottle,  in  his  account  of  them,  falls  into  confuaion  over 

the  date  of  these  lectures.  He  pats  them,  as  well  as  the 
Milton  Lectures,  in  1814.  Mr.  George,  of  Bristol,  has 
pointed  out  to  us  this  error.  To  Mr.  George,  aleo,  the 
public  is  indebted  for  the  full  reports  which,  follow  of  (Jw 
t  earlier  course,  unearthed  by  him  from  forgotten  pages  trf 

"  The  Bristol  Gazette,"  and  from  the  lumher-room  of  the 
Bristol  Mnsenm.'  These  reports  are  particularly  valuable, 
as  supplementing  Mr.  Collier's  imperfect  series. 

On  December  30,  1813,  Coleridge  announced  a  "  second 
course  of  Lectures,  on  the  remaining  plays  of  Sbakspere," 
with  "an  examination  of  Dr.  Johnson's  Preface  to  Sh^- 
spere,"  and  four  Lectures  on  Milton. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  these  additional  Sbak- 
spere Lectures  were  delivered  or  not.  We  have  found  no 
trace  of  them.  Coleridge  was  ill  and  desponding  at  this 
time.  At  hia  own  wish,  he  was  constantly  followed  by  a 
servant,  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  him  purchasing 
opium.     One  thing  is  certain,  that  in  "The  Mirror,"  of 

1  "  Tbe  Tolome  coDtaining  the  Reporti  of  the  1613  LectnTeB,"  wrlw 
Mr.  George,  "I  huoted  up  in  the  lofl  of  the  Bristol  Museam,  when  it 
had  been  IjiDg  on  [he  floor  for  mSiii}'  yetxs.  The  volume  coataiiiB  odd 
anmben  of  Bristol  papeia,  rangiaij;  from  18DS  to  IS13." 
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Saturday,  April  2, 1814,  without  anyalloaion  to  Shaispere, 
foTir  Lectares  on  Milton  are  announced,  to  commenco  on 
"Tuesday  next."  On  the  !)th,  the  3rd  and  4th  Lectures 
■re  announced.  So  that  the  Milton  Leotnrea  were  actoallj 
delivered  on  April  5,  7,  12,  and  14. 

As  they  would,  doubtless,  be,  in  substance,  the  same  an 
those  of  1811-12,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  Mr.  Collier 
lost,  we  much  regret  not  to  have  been  able  to  discover  any 
reports  of  these  Milton  Lectures.  All  we  know  about  them 
IB  that  they  were  not  well  attended.'  They  probably  v 
not  reported.  The  aUied  armies  in  Paris,  and  Napoleon 
abdicating  at  Fontainehleaii,  at  the  very  time  of  their 
delivery,  would  leave  small  room  in  men's  minds,  or  in 
newspaper  colnmns,  for  literary  subjects. 

'  "  An  erysipclBtoua  complaint,  of  an  atBrming  nalare,  has  rendered 
me  bareiy  able  to  attend  and  go  through  with  my  leotunis,  the  receipts 
of  which  have  almnst  paid  the  expenses  of  (he  room,  advertiaements," 
Sic. — Coleridge  (o  Cottle,  in  B  letter  undated,  bat  eTideutly  referriDg  tu 
the  MilbiD  LectureB. 


TN  lectures  of  which  amusement  forms  a  share,  difficiilt!^ 

are  common  to  the  first.  The  architect  places  his  fonn- 
datioQ  oat  of  eight,  the  musician  tuues  his  iustrament  before 
his  appearance,  but  the  lecturer  has  to  try  his  chords  in  i^e 
hearing  of  the  assemblj.  This  will  not  tend  to  increBae 
amuaemeut,  but  it  ia  necessary  to  the  right  underatajidiii^ 
of  the  subject  to  be  developed. 

Poetry  in  essence  is  as  familiar  to  barbarous  aa  civilized 
nations.  The  Laplander  and  the  savage  Indian  are  equally 
cheered  by  it,  as  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  or  London; — its 
spirit  incorporates  and  takes  up  surrounding  materials,  as 
a  plant  clothes  itself  with  soil  and  climate,  whilst  it  boars 
marks  of  a  vital  principle  within,  independent  of  all  acci- 
dental circnmatancea. 

To  jndge  with  fairness  of  an  author's  works,  we  moat 
observe,  firstly,  what  is  easential,  and  secondly,  what  ariaee 

1  With  this  firet  report  oompivpe  pp.  331  »t  leq.,  the  portion  of  tha 
"  RemBiinB,"  "  fnr  (he  moat  part  commaDicated  by  Mr.  Jnatice  Coleridge.' 

Raw  ehall  we  account  for  the  verbal  coincidences?  We  can  onljr 
S'l^ge^t  tbat  Coleridc^  used,  in  1813,  notes  he  hod  previously  made, 
end    iLat   these   notes    ultimately   fell   inio   Mr.   Ju&tice  Culeridgn'i 

If  KUi'li  is  tlio  case,  our  note  on  p.  231  eUould  be  cancelled. 
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from  circamstanceB.  It  is  essential,  as  in  Milton,'  that 
poetry  be  simple,  Bensuons,  and  impasaionate ' : — simple, 
that  it  may  appeal  to  tbe  elements  and  the  primary  laws 
of  onr  nature ;  aensnona,  since  it  is  only  by  ; 
imagoB  that  we  can  elicit  truth  as  at  a  Qai 

ice  images  must  be  vivid,  ia  order  to  move  our  passions 
and  awaken  oar  affections. 

In  judging  of  different  poets,  we  ought  to  inquire  what 
authors  have  brought  into  fullest  play  our  imagination  and 

r  reason,  or  hare  created  the  greatest  oxcitementB  and 
produced  the  completest  harmony.  Considering  only 
great  exquiaitenesa  of  language,  and  sweetneaa  of  metre,  it 
is  impossible  to  deny  to  Pope  the  title  of  &  delightful 
writer ;  whether  he  be  a  Poet  must  be  determined  as  we 
define  the  word :  doubtlesa  if  everything  that  pleases  be 
poetry,  Pope'a  aatires  and  epiatlea  mnat  be  poetry.  Poetry, 
s  distinguished  from  general  modes  of  composition,  does 
not  rest  in  metre,  it  is  not  poetry  if  it  make  no  appeal  to 

r  imagination,  our  passions,  and  our  sjinpathy.  One 
character  attaches  to  all  true  Poets,  they  write  from  a  prin- 
ciple within,  independent  of  everything  witliout.  The 
work  of  a  true  Poet,  in  its  form,  its  shapings  and  modifica- 
tions, ia  distinguished  from  all  other  works  that  a 
lielong  to  the  class  o£  poetry,  as  a  natural  from  an  artificial 
flower ;  or  aa  the  mimic  garden  of  a  child,  fi-om  an 
enamelled  meadow.     In  the  former  the  flowers  are  broken 

im  their  stems  and  stuck  in  the  ground  ;  they  are 
beautiful  to  the  eye  and  fragrant  to  the  sense,  but  their 
colours  soon  fade,  and  their  odour  is  transient  as  the  smile 
of  the  planter;  while  the  meadow  may  be  visited  again 

'  At  the  and  of  the  Sixth  Heport,  "  The  Bristol  Gamtta"  appends 
me  errata.     For  "aa  in  Milton,"  we  are  told  to  rear!  "as  UHloa 


I 


'  Rend  "  passionate."    The  reporter  h 
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and  again,  with  renewed  delight ;  ita  beaaty  ia  innate 
the  Boil,  and  its  bloom  is  of  the  freshneas  of  nature. 

Tbe  next  ground  of  judging  is  how  far  a  Poet  in  i 
fluenced  hy  accidental  circumstances.  He  writes  not  for  ■ 
past  ages,  but  for  that  in  which  he  lives,  and  that  which  ia 
to  follow.  It  is  natural  that  he  should  conform  to  the 
circitmatauces  of  his  day,  but  a,  true  genius  will  Btand  in- 
dependent of  these  circumstances :  and  it  is  observable  of 
Sbakspere  that  he  leaves  little  to  regret  that  he  was  boMi 
in  snch  an  age.  The  great  »ra  in  modem  times  ^as  what 
is  called  the  restoration  of  literature ;  the  ages  which  pre- 
ceded it  were  called  the  dark  ages  ;  it  would  be  more  wisfi 
perhaps,  to  say,  the  ages  in  which  we  were  in  the  dark.  It 
is  usually  overlooked  that  the  supposed  dark  lera  was  not 
universal,  but  partial  and  successive  or  alternate;  thattha 
dark  age  of  England  was  not  the  dark  age  of  Italy;  bnl 
that  one  coantiy  was  in  its  light  and  vigour,  while  another 
was  in  its  gloom  and  bondage.  The  Eeformation  sounded 
through  Europe  like  a  trumpet ;  from  the  king  to  Mia 
peasant  there  was  an  enthusiasm  for  knowledge,  the  dis- 
covery of  a  MS.  was  the  subject  of  an  embassy.  Erasmns 
read  by  moonlight,  because  he  could  not  afford  a  torch,  and 
begged  a  penny,  not  for  the  love  of  charity,  but  for  the 
love  of  learning.  The  three  great  points  of  attention  were 
morals,  religion,  and  taste,  but  it  becomea  necessajy  to  dia- 
tinguiflh  in  this  age  mere  men  of  learning  from  men  of 
genius;  all,  however,  were  close  copyists  of  the  ancients, 
and  this  was  the  only  way  hy  which  the  taste  of  mankind 
could  be  improved,  and  the  understanding  informed. 
Whilst  Dante  imagined  himself  a  copy  of  Virgil,  and 
Ariosto  of  Homer,  they  were  both  nnconsciona  of  that 
greater  power  working  within  them,  which  carried  them 
beyond  their  originals ;  for  their  originals  were  polytheists. 
All  great  discoveries  bear  the  stamp  of  the  age  in  whicb 
they  were  made;    hence  we  perceive  the  effect  of  their 
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purer  religion,  wbioh  was  visible  in  their  lives,  and  in 
reading  of  their  works  we  should  not  content  onrselvcB 
with  the  narration  of  events  long  since  passed,  bnt  apply 
their  maxims  and  conduct  to  our  own. 

Having  intimated  that  times  and  manners  lend  their 
form  and  pvesaure  to  the  genius,  it  may  be  useful  to  draw 
a  slight  parallel  between  the  ancient  and  modem  stage,  as 
it  existed  in  Greece  and  in  England.     The  G-reeks  were 
polytheists,  their  religion  was  local,  the  object  of  all  their 
knowledge,  science,  and  taste,  was  their  Gods ;  their  pro- 
ductions were,  therefore  (if  the  expression  m.ay  be  allowed), 
statuesque; — the  moderns  we  may  designate  as  picturesque;! 
the  end,  complete  harmony.    The  Greeks  reared  a  structure,  I 
which,  in  its  parts  and  as  a  whole,  filled  the  mind  with  the 
calm,  and  tlev.ited  impression  of  perfect  beauty  and  sym- 
metrical  proportion.       The   modems,   blending   materials,  j 
produced  one  striking  whole.     This  may  be  illustrated  by  I 
comparing  the   Pantheon  with   York   Minster  or  West- 
minster Abbey.     Upon  the  Bam.e  scale  we  may  compare 
Sophoclea  with   Shakapere; — in  the  one  there  is  a  com- 
pleteness, a  satisfying,  an  excellence,  on  which  the  mind 
can  rest;    in  the  other  we  see  a  blended   multitude  of  I 
materials,  great  and  little,  magnificent  and  mean,  mingled,   I 
if  we  may  so  say,  with  a  dissatisfying,  or  falling  short  of   | 
perfection ;  yet  so  promising  of  our  progression,  that  we 
would  not  exchange  it  for  that  repose  of  the  mind  which    I 
dwells  on  the  forms  of  symmetry  in  acquiescent  admiration   I 
of  grace.     This  general  characteristic  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  poetry,  might  be  exemplified  in  a  parallel  of  their 
ancient  and  modem  music  :  the  ancient  music  consisted  of 
melody  by  the  encceasion  of  pleasing  sounds :  the  modern 
tmbraces  harmony,  the  result  of  combination,  and  effect  of  I 
the  whole.  \ 

Gi*eiit  as  was  the  genius  of  Shakspere,  his  judgment  was 
at  least  equal.     Of  this  we  shall  be  convinced,  if  we  look 
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roaiid  on  the  age,  ftnd  compare  the  nature  of  the  reapectire 
drataaa  of  Greece  and  England,  diSertng  from  the  necea- 
sary  dissimilitnde  of  circnm stances  by  which  they  bm 
modified  and  influenced.  The  Greek  stage  had  its  origin 
in  the  ceremonies  of  a  sacrifice;  such  as  the  goat  to 
Bacchus ; — it  were  erroneona  to  call  him  only  the  jolly  god 
of  wine,  among  the  ancients  he  was  venerable ;  ho  was  &e 
symbol  of  that  power  which  acta  without  oui"  consoionsnesg 
from  the  vital  energies  of  nature,  aa  Apcllo  waa  the  eymbo! 
of  ouv  intellectual  conscionsnesH.  Their  heroes  under  his 
inSnence  performed  more  than  human  actions ;  hence  tales 
of  their  favourite  champions  soon  passed  into  dialogne- 
On  the  Greek  stage  the  chorus  was  always  before  the 
audience — no  curtain  dropt — change  of  place  waa  impos- 
sible, the  absurd  idea  of  its  improbability  waa  not  indulged. 
The  scene  cannot  be  an  exact  copy  of  nature,  but  only  an 
imitation.  If  we  can  believe  ourselves  at  Thebes  in  i 
act,  we  can  believe  ourselves  at  Athens  in  the  noxt.  There 
seems  to  be  no  juat  boundary  but  what  the  feelings  pre- 
scribe. In  Greece,  however,  great  judgment  was  necessary, 
where  the  same  persona  were  perpetually  before  the  audience. 
If  a  story  lasted  twenty-four  hours  or  twenty-foar  years,  it 
was  equally  improbable- — ^they  never  attempted  to  impose 
on  the  senses,  by  bringing  places  to  men,  though  they  could 
bring  men  to  places. 

Unity  of  time  waa  not  necessary,  where  no  offence  ii 
taken  at  its  lapse  between  the  acts,  or  between  scene  a 
scene,  for  where  there  were  no  acts  or  scenes  it  was  impos- 
sible ligidly  to  observe  its  laws.  To  overcome  these  diffi- 
culties the  judgment  and  great  genius  of  the  ancients 
supplied  mnsic,  and  with  the  charms  of  their  poetry  filled 
up  the  vacuity.  In  the  story  of  the  Agamemnon  of 
^schylus,  the  taking  of  Troy  was  supposed  to  be  announced 
by  the  lighting  of  beacons  on  the  Asiatic  shore  :  the  mind 
being  beguiled  by  the  narrative  ode  of  tlie  chorus,  exo» 
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bractng  the  eventB  of  the  siege,  hours  passed  as  Tainntes, 
and  no  improbftbility  was  felt  at  the  retnm  of  Agamemnon  ; 
and  jet  examined  rigidly  he  mnst  have  passed  over  froni 
Troy  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes.  Another  fact  here  pre- 
sented itself,  seldom  noticed ;  with  the  Ancienta  three 
plays  were  performed  in  one  day,  they  were  called  Trilogies. 
In  Shakspere  we  may  fancy  these  Trilogies  connected  into 
one  representation.  If  "  Lear "  were  divided  into  three, 
each  pari:  wonld  be  a  play  with  the  ancients.  Or  take  the 
three  plays  of  Agamemnon,  and  divide  them  into  acts, 
they  wonld  form  one  play  : 

1st.  Act  wuuld  ba  tha  IlBUrpatina  oC  S-pstiiaa,  and  IMurdor  of 
Aj,-amen.non  ; 

3iid.  HeTenge  of  Orestes,  anil  Murder  ofliis  Mother; 
3rd.  The  penanco  of  Urasies  ; ' 

consuming  a,  time  of  twenty-two  yeafs.  The  three  playa 
being  but  three  acts,  the  dropping  of  the  curtain  was  as  the 
conclusion  of  a  play. 

Contrast  the  stage  of  the  ancients  with  that  of  the  time 
of  Shakspere,  and  we  shall  be  struck  with  his  genius  ;  with 
them,  it  had  the  trappings  of  royal  and  religious  ceremony ; 
with  him,  it  was  a  naked  room,  a  blanket  for  a  Snrtain ; 
bat  with  his  vivid  appeals  the  imagination  figured  it  oat 
'•  A  field  for  monBrchs." 

After  the  rupture  of  the  N'orthem  nations,  the  Latin 
language,  blended  with  the  modem,  produced  the  Roraaunt 
tongue,  the  language  of  the  Minstrels :  to  which  term,  as 
ilistinguishing  their  Songs  and  Fabliaui,  we  owe  the  word 
And  the  species  of  romance.  The  romantic  may  be  con- 
sidered as  opposed  to  the  antique,  and  from  this  change  of 
manners,  those  of  Shakspere  take  their  oolonring.     He  is 


tacryrt,fcwl  an  lusfiBdiDesaf  && 
Wcrflmrtecu  al  tU  wiU  wit  of  Oe  Fool, 
upim  woands  •zaoeriMtes  tbeir  [Mtn ;  thma  n«n  U* 
lianwnr  (Mad*  to  tbe  dvrelopBieiit  of  tngic  paanioB. 

T)w  nnrt  dunctar  betonging  to  Shakspeie  w  ShabpHC^ 
.  WM  tlw  IcMpniff  at  all  timea  the  bigh  road  ai  life.  WiA 
him  tbcra  were  no  innooent  adulteries,  lie  aerer  mtdoed 
tluiiatni^la  which  retigion  and  reason  taught  as  to  detest; 
ho  nirvar  fllnthed  vice  in  the  garb  of  virtae,  like  Beaamoot 
nnrl  Fletcher, — the  Kotzebnes  of  his  day  ;  his  fathers  wen 
rouDfld  by  ingrntitade,  hie  husbands  were  stang  by  nn- 
(lul.lifiiliiiinn  j  thi!  iifToclionH  were  wounded  in  those  point! 
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where  all  may  and  all  mnafc  feel.  Another  evidence  of 
exqnisite  judgment  in  Shakspere  was,  that  he  seized  hold 
of  popular  tales.  "Lear"  and  the  "Merchant  of  Venice" 
were  popular  tales,  but  so  excellently  managed,  both  were 
the  representation  of  m.eu  in  all  ages  and  at  all  times. 

His  dramas  do  not  arise  absolately  out  of  some  one 
extraordinary  circamstance ;  the  aceues  may  stand  inde- 
pendently of  any  such  one  connecting  incident,  aa  faithful 
reflections  of  men  and  manners.  In  his  mode  of  drawing 
characters  there  were  no  pompons  descriptions  of  a  man 
by  himself ;  his  character  was  to  be  drawn  as  in  real  life, 
from  the  whole  course  of  the  play,  or  ont  of  the  months  of 
his  enemies  or  friends.  This  might  be  exemplified  in  the 
character  of  Polonius,  which  actors  have  often  misrepre- 
sented. Shakspere  never  intended  to  represent  him  as  a 
biifioon.  It  was  natural  that  Hamlet,  a  young  man  of 
genina  and  fire,  detesting  formality,  and  disliking  Polonius 
for  political  reasons,  as  imagining  that  he  had  assisted  hia 
uncle  in  his  usurpation,  should  express  himaelf  satiricallj'  j 
but  Hamlet's  words  should  not  be  taken  as  Shakspere's 
conception  of  him.  In  Polonius  a  certain  induration  of 
character  arose  from  long  habita  of  business  ;  but  take  bis 
advice  to  Laertes,  the  reverence  of  his  memory  by  Ophelia, 
and  we  shall  find  that  he  was  a  statesman  of  business, 
though  somewhat  past  his  faculties.  One  particular  feature 
which  belonged  to  his  character  was,  that  his  recollections 
of  past  life  were  of  wisdom,  and  showed  a  knowledge  of 
liuman  nature,  whilst  what  immediately  passed  before,  and 
escaped  from  him,  was  emblematical  of  weakness. 

Another  escellcnce  in  Shakspere,  and  in  which  no  other 
■writer  equalled  him,  was  in  the  language  of  nature.  So 
correct  was  it  that  we  could  see  ourselves  in  all  he  wrote ; 
his  style  and  manner  had  also  that  felicity,  that  not  a 
sentence  could  be  read  without  its  being  discovered  if  it 
were  Shaksperian.      In  observations  of  living  charactur, 
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BDch  as  of  landlords  and  postilions,  Fielding 
oellenee,  but  in  drawing  from  his  own  heart,  and  depicting 
that  species  of  character  which  no  observation  could  teach, 
he  failed  in  compsitiBOn  with  Richardson,  who  perpetnallj 
placed  himself  as  it  were  in  a  day-dream ;  but  Sbakspere 
excelled  in  both ;  witnesg  an  accuracy  of  character  in  the 
Nurse  of  Jnliet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  cbaracteM 
of  Othello,  lago,  Hamlet,  and  Richard  III.,  as  he  nerer 
could  have  witnessed  anything  similar,  he  appears  invari- 
ably to  have  aaked  himself,  How  should  I  act  or  speak  in 
8uch  circumstances  ?  His  comic  characters  were  alsA 
peculiar.  A  drunken  constable  was  not  uncommon  j  hot 
he  conld  make  folly  a  vehicle  for  wit,  as  in  Dogberry. 
Every  thing  was  a  snb-atratum  on  which  his  creative  geniuB 
miwbt  erect  a  snperstrncture. 

To  distinguish  what  is  legitimate  in  Shakspere  from 
what  does  not  belong  to  him,  we  must  observe  his  varied 
images  symbolical  of  moral  truth,  thmsting  by  and  seeming 
to  trip  up  each  other,  from  an  impetuosity  of  thought  pro- 
ducing a  metre  which  is  always  fiowingfrowi  one  Terse  into 
the  other,  and  seldom  closing  with  the  tenth  syllable  o( 
the  hne — an  instance  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  plar 
of  "  Peiicles,"  written  a  century  before,  but  which  Shak- 
apere  altered,  and  where  his  alteration  may  be  recoijuiied 
even  to  half  a  line.  This  was  the  ease  not  merely  in 
his  later  plays,  but  in  hi&  early  droraaa,  snch  as  "  Love's 
Labour's  Lost."  The  same  perfection  in  the  flowing  con- 
tinuity of  interchangeable  metrical  pauses  ia  constautlt 
perceptible. 

Lastly,  contrast  his  morality  with  the  writers  of  his  owq 
or  the  succeeding  age,  or  with  those  of  the  present  daj, 
who  boast  of  their  superiority.  Ho  never,  as  before  oih 
served,  deserted  the  high  road  of  life ;  he  never  made  hil 
lovers  openly  gross  or  profane  ;  for  common  candour  mnrt 
allow  that  his  images  were  incomparably  less  so  than  thwB 
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of  his  contemporaries.    Even  the  letters  of  femnles  in  liigh 

ire  coarser  than  his  writings. 

writings  of  Beanmont  and  Fletcher  bear  no  compit- 
the  grossest  passages  of  Shakspere  were  purity  to 

1  and  it  should  be  remembered  fchatthongh  he  might 
oooasionally  di^uet  a  sense  of  delicacy,  he  never  injured  the 
mind ;  he  caused  no  escitement  of  passion  which  he  flattered 
to  degrade,  never  used  what  was  faulty  for  a  faulty  purpose ; 
carried  on  no  warfare  against  virtue,  by  which  wicked- 
ness may  be  made  to  appear  as  not  wickedness,  and  where 
our  sympathy  was  to  be  entrapped  by  the  misfortunes  of 
vice :  with  him  vice  never  walked  as  it  were  in  twilight.  He  j 
never  inverted  the  order  of  nivture  anil  propriety,  like  some  j 
modem  writers,  who  suppose  every  magistrate  to  be  a 
glutton  or  a  drunkard,  and  every  poor  man  humane  and 
temperate ;  with  him  we  had  no  benevolent  braziers  or  sen- 
timental ratcatchers.  Nothing  was  purposely  out  of  place. 
If  a  man  speak  injuriously  of  a  friend,  our  vindication  of 
him  ia  naturally  warm.  Shakspere  had  been  accused  of 
profaneness.  He  (Mr.  C.)  from  the  perusal  of  him,  hiid 
acquired  a  habit  of  looking  into  his  own  heart,  and  per- 
ceived the  goings  on  of  his  nature,  and  confident  he  was, 
Shakspere  was  a  writer  of  all  others  the  moat  ealculEited  to  I 
iDake  his  readers  better  as  well  as  wiser. 


LBCITTItBS  ON   SOlKSeERK   AKD 


LECTURE  II. 


Maeheth. 

TV/TB.  COLERIDGE'S  lecture  of  laet  evening  on  "Mw 
^  ■*■  betJi"  was  marked,  characteristically,  with  thatphili> 
soptical  tact  which  perceives  cauaes,  and  traces  effects,  im- 
palpable to  the  common  apprehension.  He  seemed  to  hara 
been  admitted  into  the  closet  oF  Shakspere's  mind ;  to  bflva 
ehared  his  secret  thonghts,  and  been  familiarized  with  h» 
moat  hidden  motives.  Mr.  Coleridge  began  by  com.menting 
on  the  vnlgftr  stage  error  which  transformed  the  Weird 
Sisters  into  witches  with  broomsticka.  They  were  awfal 
beings,  and  blended  in  themHelves  the  Fates  and  Furies  of 
the  ancients  with  the  Borceressea  of  Gothic  and  popnltf 
superstition.  They  were  mysterious  natures :  fetber^ 
mothers,' sell eB8 :  they  come  and  disappear :  tbcy  leaderit 
minds  from  evil  to  evil ;  and  have  the  power  of  temptiDf 
those  who  have  been  the  tempters  of  themselves.  The 
qniaite  judgment  of  Shakspere  is  shown  in  nothing  m 
thnn  in  tEedifferent  language  of  the  Witches  with  a 
other,  and  with  those  whom  they  address  r  the  former  it' 
plays  a  certain  fierce  familiarity,  grotesqnenesa  mingU 
with  terror ;  the  latter  is  always  solemn,  dark, 
i-ious.  Mr.  Coleridge  proceeded  to  show  how  Mached 
became  early  a  tempter  to  himself ;  and  contrasted 
talkative  cnrioaity  of  the  innocent-minded  and   open-dB 

'  For  ■■  fatliera. 
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positioned  Banqao,  in  the  scene  with  the  WitcheH,  with  the 
Kileot,  absent,  and  brooding  melancholy  of  his  partner.  A 
strilcing  instance  of  this  self- temptation  was  pointed  out  in 
the  distnrhance  of  Macbeth  at  the  election  of  the  Prince  of 
Cumberland ;  but  the  alarm  of  his  oonscience  appears,  even 
while  meditating  to  remove  this  bar  to  his  own  advance- 
ment, as  he  exclaims,  "Stars!  hide  yonr  fires!"  The 
ingenuity  with  which  a  man  evades  the  promptings  of  con- 
science before  the  commission  of  a  crime,  was  compared 
with  his  totiil  imbecility  and  helplessness  when  the  crime 
had  been  committed,  and  when  consL-ience  can  be  no  longer 
dallied  with  or  eluded.  Macbeth  in  the  first  inBttince  enu- 
merates the  different  worldly  impediments  to  his  scheme  of 
mnrder :  coald  he  put  them  by,  he  would  "  jump  the  life 
to  come."  Yet  no  sooner  is  the  murder  perpetrated,  than 
all  the  concerns  of  this  mortal  life  are  absorbed  and  swal- 
lowed np  in  the  avenging  feeling  within  him. :  he  hears  a 
voice  cry,  "Macbeth  has  mnrder'd  sleep;"  and  therefore, 
"  Glamis  shall  sleep  no  more." 

The  lecturer  alluded  to  the  prejudiced  idea  of  Lady 
Macbeth  as  a  monster ;  as  a  being  out  of  nature  and  without 
conBcieoce :  on  the  contrary,  her  constant  effort  throughout 
the  play  was,  if  the  expression  may  bo  forgiven,  to  bully 
She  was  a  woman  of  a  visionary  and  day- 
ling  turn  of  mind  ;  her  eye  fixed  on  the  shadows  of 

;«olitai7  ambition  j  and  her  feelings  abstracted,  throagh 
!p  musings  of  her  absorbing  passion,  from  the  oom- 
Oife  sympathies  of  flesh  and  blood.  But  her  con- 
'Bnence,  so  far  from  being  seared,  was  continnally  sm&rting 
trithin  her;  and  she  endeavours  to  stiSe  its  voice,  and  keep 
down  its  struggles,  by  inflated  and  soaring  fancies,  acd 
appeals  to  spiritual  agency. 

So  far  is  the  woman  from  being  dead  within  her,  tbat 
her  sex  occasionally  betrays  itself  in  the  very  moment  of 
dark  and  bloody  imagination.  A  passage  where  she  alludes 


to  "  plucking  her  nipple  from  the  boneless  gnma  of  bcr 
infant,"  though  usually  thought  to  prove  a  mercilees  tai 
unwomatily  nature,  proTea  the  direct  oppoeite :  she  bring) 
it  ae  the  most  solemn  enforcement  to  Macbeth  of  the 
Bolemuitj  of  hie  promise  to  undertake  the  plot  agtunil 
Duncan.  Had  she  so  sworn,  she  would  have  done  thai 
which  was  most  horrible  to  her  feelings,  rather  ih&a  break 
the  oath ;  and  as  the  most  horrible  act  which  it  was  pog- 
sible  for  imagination  to  conceive,  sa  that  which  was  moat 
revolting  to  her  own  feelings,  elio  alludes  to  the  destrnctiou 
of  her  infant,  while  in  the  act  of  sucking  at  her  breaal, 
Hud  she  regarded  this  with  savage  indifference,  there 
would  have  been  no  force  in  the  appeal ;  but  her  very  allu- 
sion to  it,  and  her  purpose  in  this  allusion,  show^B  that  she 
considered  no  tie  so  tender  as  that  which  connected  hei 
with  her  babe.  Another  exquisite  trait  waa  the  faltering 
of  her  resolution,  while  standing  over  Duncan  in  his 
slambera :  "  Had  he  not  reeembled  my  father  as  he  slept,  I 
had  done  it." 

Mr.  Coleridge  concluded  the  lecture,  of  which  we  ban 
been  only  able  to  tonch  upon  a  few  of  the  heads,  by  «b- 
nonncing  his  intention  of  undertaking  in  his  next  diBconiM 
the  analysis  of  the  chni-acter  of  Hamlet.  It  ia  much  U)  th* 
credit  of  the  literary  feeling  of  Bristol  that  the  room  over- 
flowed.' 

'  This  reniHrk  is  cnnclusite  that  Cotetidgp's  complunt  in  hie  leltnHI 
Cuttle  (see  note  to  the  Introductory  Matter)  refers  to  the  Milum  lectoiA 


LECTURE  III. 


HamU. 


'  I  'HE  seeming  inconBistencies  in  the  condnct  and  charac- 
■*■  ter  of  Hamlet  have  long  exercised  the  conjectural 
ingenuity  of  critics  :  and  as  we  are  always  loth  to  eappoae 
that  the  cause  of  defective  apprehension  ie  in  ourselves,  the 
mystery  has  been  too  commonly  explained  by  the  very  easy 
process  of  supposing  that  it  is,  in  fact,  inexplicable,  and 
by  resolving  the  difficulty  into  the  capricious  and  irregular 
genius  of  Shakspere. 

Mr.  Coleridge,  in  his  third  lecture,  has  effectually  exposed 
the  shallow  and  stupid  arrogance  of  this  vulgar  and  indo- 
lent decision.  He  hsLS  shown  that  the  intricacies  of  Hamlet's 
character  may  be  traced  to  Shabspere's  deep  and  accurate 
Bcieuce  in  mental  philosophy.  That  this  character  must 
have  some  common  connection  with  the  laws  of  our  nature, 
-was  assumed  by  the  lecturer,  from  the  fiict  that  Hamlet 
was  the  darling  of  every  country  where  literature  was  fos- 
tered. He  thought  it  essential  to  the  understanding  oE 
Hiimlet'a  character  that  we  should  reflect  on  the  constitn- 
tion  of  our  own  minds.  Man  was  dietingniBhed  fro 
animal  in  proportion  as  thought  prevaOed  o 
ia  healthy  processes  of  the  mind,  a  balance  was  maintained 
'Ben  the  impressions  of  outward  objects  and  the  inward 
itions  of  the  intellect :  if  there  be  an  overbalance  in 
contemplative  faculty,  man  becomes   the  creature  of 
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meditation,  and  losee  the  power  of  action.  Shi 
Beeme  to  have  conceived  a  mind  in  the  highest  di 
excitement,  with  this  overpowering  activity  of  intellao^ 
and  to  have  placed  him  in  circamatances  where  he  was 
obliged  to  a<;t  on  the  spur  of  the  momect.  Hamlet,  tboogti 
brave  and  careless  of  death,  had  contracted  a  morbid  aensi- 
bility  from  thia  overbalance  in  the  mind,  prodacing  the 
lingering  and  vacillating  delaya  of  procrastination,  and 
wasting  in  the  energy  of  resolving  the  energy  of  acting. 
Thus  the  play  of  "  Hamlet  "  oSers  a  direct  contrast  to  that 
of  "  Macbeth ;"  the  one  proceeds  with  the  utmost  slowncBS, 
the  other  with  breathless  and  crowded  rapidity. 

The  effect  of  thia  overbalance  of  imagination  is  beanti- 
fnlly  Ulnstrated  in  the  inward  brooding  of  Hamlet — the 
effect  of  a  Ruperflnons  activity  of  thought.  Hia  mind,  un- 
seated from  its  healthy  balance,  is  for  ever  occupied  with 
the  world  within  him,  and  abstracted  from  external  things; 
his  words  give  a  substance  to  shadows,  and  he  is  dissatisSed 
with  common-place  realities.  It  ia  the  nature  of  thongtt 
to  be  indefinite,  while  deSniteuess  belong  to  reality.  The 
sense  of  sublimity  arises,  not  from  the  sight  of  an  outward 
object,  but  from  the  reflection  upon  it ;  not  from  the  im- 
pression, but  from  the  idea.  Few  have  seen  a  celebrated 
waterfall  without  feeling  something  of  disappointment:  it 
is  only  subsequently,  by  reflection,  that  the  idea  of  the 
waterfall  cornea  full  into  the  mind,  and  brings  with  it  t 
train  of  sublime  aasociations,  Hamlet  felt  this :  in  him  ■m 
see  a  mind  that  keeps  iiaelf  in  a  state  of  abstraction,  and 
beholds  external  objects  as  hieroglyphica.  His  soliloqaj, 
"  Oh  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt,"  ariaes  from 
ft  craving  after  the  indefinite :  a  disposition  or  temper 
which  most  easily  besets  men  of  genius;  a  morbid  craving 
for  that  which  is  not.  The  self-delusion  common  to  this 
temper  of  mind  was  finely  exemplified  in  the  character 
which  Hamlet  gives  of  himself :  "  It  cannot  be,  but  I  aBi 


pigeon-Iiver'd,  and  lack  gall,  to  make  oppression  bitter." 
He  mistakes  the  seeing'  his  cfmins  for  the  breaking  of  them ; 
(md  delays  action,  till  action  is  of  no  use ;  and  he  becomes 
the  victim  of  circumattmces  and  accident. 

The  lecturer,  in  descending  to  particnlars,  took  occasion 
to  defend  from  the  common  charge  of  improbable  eccen- 
tricity, the  scene  which  follows  Hamlet's  interview  witli  the 
Ghost.  He  showed  that  after  the  m.ind  has  been  stretched 
beyond  its  nsual  pitch  and  tone,  it  mnst  either  sink  into 
eshanstion  and  inanity,  or  seek  relief  by  change.  Persons 
conversant  with  deeds  of  cruelty  contrive  to  escape  from 
their  conscience  by  connecting  something  of  the  ludicrous 
witb  them ;  and  by  inventing  grotesque  terms,  and  a  certain 
technical  phraseology,  to  disguise  the  horror  of  their 
practices. 

The  terrible,  however  paradoxical  it  may  appear,  -will  be 
fonnd  to  touch  on  the  verge  of  the  ludicrona.  Both  arise 
from  the  perception  of  something  out  of  the  common  nature 
of  things,— something  out  of  place :  if  from  this  we  can 
abstract  danger,  the  nncommonness  alone  remains,  and  the 
sense  of  the  ridiculous  is  excited.  The  close  alliance  of 
these  opposites  appears  from  the  circumstance  that  laughter 
ia  equally  the  expression  of  extreme  anguish  and  horror  as 
of  joy:  in  the  same  manner  that  there  are  tears  of  joy  aa 
well  as  tears  of  sorrow,  so  there  is  a  langh  of  terror  as  well 
as  a  laugh  of  merriment.  These  complex  causes  will  natu- 
rally have  produced  in  Hamlet  the  disposition  to  escape 
from  hia  own  feelings  of  the  overwbelming  and  8ni)ema- 
tural  by  a  wild  transition  to  the  Indicrous, — a  sort  of 
canning  bravado,  bordering  on  the  flights  of  delir 

Mr.  Coleridge  instanced,  aa  a  proof  of  Shakspere'a  minute 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  unimportant  conversation 
which  takes  place  during  the  expectation  of  the  Ghost's  ap- 
pearance ;  and  he  recoiled  to  our  notice  what  all  must  1: 
observed  in  common  life,  that  on  the  brink  of  s 
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iturally  elude  the  uree- 
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enterprise,  or  event  of  monient,  men  naturally  elude  the  pree- 
Bure  of  tbeir  own  thong'htB  by  taming  aside  to  trivial  objecte 
and  familiar  circum stances.  So  in  "Hamlet,"  the  dialogue 
on  the  platform  begins  with  remarks  on  the  coldneaa  of  the 
air,  and  inquiries,  obliquely  connected  indeed  with  the  ex- 
pected hoar  of  the  visitation,  but  thrown  out  in  a  seeming 
vacuity  of  topics,  as  to  the  striking  of  the  clock.  The 
same  desire  to  escape  from  the  inward  thonghta  is  admir- 
ably carried  on  in  Hamlet's  moralizing  on  the  Danish 
cnstom  of  wassailing ;  and  a  double  purpose  is  hor«  an- 
swered, which  demonstrates  the  exquisite  judgment  of 
Shakspere,  By  thus  entangling  the  attention  of  tlia 
audience  in  the  nice  distinctions  and  parenthetical  sen- 
tences of  Hamlet,  he  takes  them  completely  by  surprise  on 
the  appearnnce  of  the  Ghost,  which  comes  upon  them  in  all 
the  suddenness  of  its  visionary  cha.racter.  No  modem 
■writer  would  have  dared,  like  Shakspere,  to  have  preceded 
this  last  visitation  by  two  distinct  appearances,  or  could 
have  contrived  that  the  third  should  rise  upon  the  two 
former  in  impressiveness  and  solemnity  of  intei-est. 

Mr.  Coleridge  at  the  commencement  of  this  lecture  drew 
a  oomparison  between  the  cliaractera  of  Macbeth  and  Bonft- 
parte — both  tyrants,  both  indifferent  to  means,  however 
bavbarans,  to  attain  their  ends ;  and  he  hoped  the  fate  o[ 
the  latter  would  be  like  the  former,  in  failing  amidst  a  host 
of  foes,'  which  his  cruelty  and  injustice  had  roused  againal 
him.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  lecture,  he  alluded  to  the 
successes  of  the  Allies,  and  complimented  his  country  on 
the  lead  she  had  biken,  and  the  example  she  had.  set  to 
other  nations,  in  resisting  an  attack  upon  the  middle  classoa 
of  society ;  for  if  the  French  Emperor  had  succeeded  in  hu 
attempts  to  gain  universal  dominion,  there  would   ban 

8  delivered  oa  Nov.  4 1  the  bstile  of  Leipds  9 
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been  but  two  classes  suffered  to  exist — the  high  and  the 
low.  England,  justly  proud,  as  she  had  a  right  to  be,  of  a 
Shakspere,  a  Milton,  a  Bacon,  and  a  Newton,  could  also 
boast  of  a  Nelson  and  a  Wellington. 


LECTURE  IV. 


Wi7ii&-'g  Tale.     Othello. 

A  T  the  commencement  of  the  fourth  lectnre  last  & 
Mr.  Coleridge  combated  the  opinion  held  by  | 
critics,  that  the  writings  of  Shakspere  were  lite  a 
ness,  in  which  were  desolate  places,  most  heautifol'fl 
and  weeds ;  he  argned  that  even  the  titles  of  his  plays  1 
appropriate  and  showed  judgment,  presenting  as  it  ii 
bill  of  fare  before  the  feast.  This  was  pecnliarly  i 
the  "  Winter's  Tale," — a  wild  story,  calculated  to  intere 
a  circle  round  a  fireside.  Ke  maintained  that  Shakepen 
ought  not  to  be  judged  of  in  detail,  but  on  the  TThole.  A 
pedant  diSered  from  a  master  in  cramping  himself  -with 
certain  established  rnles,  whereas  the  master  regarded  rules 
as  alwRys  controllable  by  and  snbservient  to  the  end-  The 
passion  to  be  delineated  in  the  "  Winter's  Tale  "  was  je^ 
lousy.  Shakspere's  description  of  this,  however,  waa  per- 
fectly philosophical :  the  mind,  in  its  first  harbouring  of 
it,  became  mean  and  despicable,  and  the  first  sensation  wu 
perfect  shame,  arising  from  the  consideration  of  haying 
possessed  an  object  unworthily,  of  degrading  a  person  to  a 
thing.  The  mind  that  once  indulges  this  passion  has  a  pre- 
disposition, a  vicious  weakness,  by  which  it  kindles  a  fire 
from  every  spark,  and  from  circumsfciincea  the  most  inno- 
cent and  indifferent  finds  fuel  to  feed  the  flame.  This  ho 
exempliHed  in  an  able  manner,  from   the    conduct  and 
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opinion  of  LeontcB,  who  seized  upon  occurrencea  of  which 
he  himself  was  the  caase ;  and  when  speaking  of  Hermione, 
combined  his  auger  with  images  of  the  lowest  sensaalitj, 
and  pnrsned  the  object  with  the  ntmoat  cruelty.  Thia  cha- 
racter Mr.  Coleridge  contraated  with  that  of  Othello,  whom 
Shakapere  had  portrayed  the  very  opposite  to  a  jealous 
man  :  he  waa  noble,  generona,  open-hearted  ;  unsuspicious 
and  naaaspecting ;  and  who,  even  after  the  exhibition  of 
the  handkerchief  as  evidence  of  hia  wife's  guilt,  bursts  out 
in  her  praise.  Mr.  C.  ridiculed  the  idea  of  making  Othello 
a.  negro.  He  was  a  gallant  Moor,  of  royal  blood,  combining 
a  high  aense  of  Spaniah  and  Italian  feeling,  and  whoae 
noble  nature  waa  wrought  on,  not  by  a  fellow  with  aconn- 
tenance  predestined  for  the  gallows,  as  some  actors  repre- 
sented lago,  but  by  an  accomplished  and  artfnl  villain,  who 
was  indefatigable  in  hia  exei-tious  to  poiaon  the  mind  of  the 
brave  and  swarthy  Moor.  It  is  impossible,  with  our  limits, 
to  follow  Mr.  Coleridge  througb  those  nice  discriminations 
by  which  he  elucidated  the  various  characters  in  thia  excel- 
lent drama.  Speaking  of  the  character  of  the  women  of 
Shakspere,  or  rather,  as  Pope  stated,  the  absence  of  cha- 
racter, Mr.  Coleridge  said  this  waa  the  highest  compliment 
that  could  be  paid  to  them :  the  elementa  were  so  com- 
mixed, so  even  wna  the  balance  of  feeling,  that  no  one 
protruded  in  particuLir, — everything  amiable  aa  sisters, 
mothers,  and  wives,  waa  included  in  the  thought.  To  form 
a  just  estimation  and  to  enjoy  the  beauties  of  Shakspere, 
Mr.  Coleridge's  lectures  should  be  heard  again  and  again. 
Perhaps,  at  aome  future  period,  we  may  occaaionally  fill 
our  columns  with  an  Analysis  of  his  different  Lectures, 
similar  to  what  we  presented  last  week  of  the  first;  at  pre- 
sent we  must  content  ourselves  with  generals. 


LECTURE  V. 


UUtorkal  Plays.     Ricliard  IT. 


T^ULLY  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the 
^  Drmna,  the  difference  should  be  understood  \ 
the  epic  and  ti-agic  muse.  The  latter  recognizes  i 
grounded  upon  the  free-will  oE  man ;  the  former  i 
the  control  of  destiny,  or,  among  Christians,  an  c 
Providence.  In  the  epic,  the  prominent  character  ij 
under  this  influence,  and  when  accidents  ar 
they  live  the  result  of  causes  over  which  ou 
power.  An  epic  play  begins  and  ends  arbitrarily ; 
law  is,  that  it  possesses  beginning,  middle,  and  end. 
ends  with  the  death  of  Hector;  the  final  fate  of  '. 
left  untouched.  Virgil  ends  with  the  marriage  of  2 
the  historical  eventB  are  left  imperfect. 

In  the  tragic,  the  free-will  of  man  is  the  first  cauM 
accidents  are  nerer  introduced ;  if  they  are,  it  is  coi 
a  great  faalt.     To  cause  the  death  of  a  hero  by  a 
such  as  slipping  off  a  plank  into  the  sea,'  would  be 
the  tragic  muse,  as  it  would  arise  from  no  mental  a 

Shakspere,  in  blending  the  epic  with  the  tragiqff 
given  the  impression  of  the  drama  to  the  history  t 

'  ColtTidge  bad  probably  in  mind  a  cclebrntcil  Duke  of  TJliit^ 
perisbed  in  this  way,  taading  frum  his  sbip,  and  renden 
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conntrj.  By  this  means  he  has  bequeathed  as  a  legacy 
the  pore  epirit  of  historj'.  Not  that  his  facts  are  implicitly 
to  be  relied  on,  or  ia  he  to  be  read,  as  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough read  him,  as  an  historian ;  but  as  distance  is 
destroyed  by  a  telescope,  and  by  the  force  of  imagination 
we  see  in  the  constelijtions,  brought  close  to  the  eye,  a 
multitude  of  worlds,  ao  by  the  law  of  im press iveness,  when 
we  read  his  plays,  we  seem,  to  live  in  the  em  he  portrays. 

One  great  object  of  his  historic  plays,  and  particnlarly 
of  that  to  be  examined  (Richard  II.),  was  to  make  his 
countrymen  more  patriotic;  to  make  Englishmen  proud 
of  being  Englishmen.  It  was  a  play  not  much  acted. 
This  was  not  regretted  by  the  lectnrer ;  for  he  never  saw 
any  of  Shakapere's  plays  performed,  but  with  a  degree  of 
pain,  disgust,  and  indignation.  He  had  seen  Mrs.  Siddons 
as  Lady,  and  Kemble  as  Macbeth : — these  might  be  the 
Macbeths  of  the  Kembles,  but  they  were  not  the  Macbeths 
of  Shakspere.  He  was  therefore  not  grieved  at  the  enor- 
mous size  and  monopoly  of  the  theatres,  which  naturally 
produced  many  bad  but  few  good  actors  ;  and  which  drove 
Shakspere  from  the  stage,  to  find  his  proper  place  in  the 
heart  and  in  the  closet,  where  he  sits  enthroned  on  a 
double-headed  Pamassas.  With  him  and  Milton  every- 
thing that  was  admirable,  everything  that  was  praiseworthy, 
was  to  be  found. 

Shakspere  showed  great  judgment  in  his  first  scenes ; 
they  contained  the  germ  ofTKe  ruITng  passion  which  was  ' 
to  be  developed  hereafter.  Thus  Richard's  hardiness  of 
mind,  arising  froni  kingly  power ;  his  weakness  and  de- 
bauchery from  continual  and  unbounded  flattery ;  and  the 
haughty  temper  of  the  barons ;  one  and  the  other  alternately 
forming  the  moral  of  the  play,  are  glanced  at  in  the  first 
scenes.  An  historic  play  requires  more  excitement  than 
a  tragic;  thus  Shnkapere  never  loses  an  opportunity  of 
awakening  a  p.itriotic  feeling.     For  this  purpose  Old  Gaunt 
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1  Kichard  of  baring  farmed  ont  the  island.     What 
could  be  a  greater  rebuke  to  a  king  than  to  be  told  tbali 

"  This  realm,  Lhis  Englaod, 

Lsedouc 

teaement.  »r  ppltin^  fu-m.' 

This  Bpeech  of    Gannt  is  moat  beautiful ;   the  proM 
of  putting  BO  long  a  Bpeech  into  the  mouth  of  an  old  ^ 

I  might  eaeily  be  shown.     It  thence  partook  i 
nature  of  prophecy : — 


The  plnjB  of  Shiikspere,  as  before  observed  of  " 
and    Juliet,"    were    characteristic    throughout  : — 
that  was  all  youth  and  spring,  this  was  "wnmaiiiBh  ^ 
neas ;  the  characters  were  of  extreme  old  agt 
of  the  nature  of  age  and  imbecility.     The  length  i 
speeches  was  adapted  to  a  delivery  between 
recitation,  which  produced  in  the  auditors  i 
frame  o£  mind  favourable  to  the  poet,  and  useful  ti 
selves : — -how  different  from  modem  plays,  where  t 
of  the  scenes,  with  every  wiahed-for  object  induE 
realized,    the    mind   becomes    bewildered   in    aurrool 
attraction  ;  whereas  Shakspere,  in  place  of  ranting,  ] 
and  outward  action,  addresses  us   in  words  that  < 
the  mind,  and  carry  on  the  attention  from  scene  to  s 

Critics  who  argue  against  the  use  of  a  thing  i 
abuse,  have  taken  offence  at  the  introduction  i 
of  that  play  on  words  which  is  called  punning, 
stands  the  fact  with  nature  ?  Is  there  not  a  tendw 
the  human  mind,  when  suffering  under  some  great  afflicJ 
to  associate  everything  around  it  with  the  obtrusive  f 
ing,  to  connect  and  absorb  all  into  the  predominant  t 
nation  ?     Thus  Old  Gaunt,  discontented  with  hia  relation, 


in  the  peevialmess  of  age,  when  Richard  aaka  ' 
with  aged  Gaunt,"  breaks  forth — 


Giinnt  am  I  for  the  grave,  Gaant  as  ft  grftTe,"  &o. 
jere,  as   if  he   B.aticipa,ted  the  hallow  sneei 
critics,  m.ikes  Richard  reply  :— 

''Can  aick  mon  play  bu  nicel/  with  their  names?" 


To  which  the  anf 
this  idle  criticism,- 


r  of  Gaunt  presents  a  confntatio 


"  No,  caisery  makes  sport  tc 


(  itself." 


The  only  nomenclature  of  criticism  should  he  the  classi- 
fication of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  how  they  are  placed, 
how  they  are  subordinate,  whether  they  do  or  do  not 
appeal  to  the  worthy  feelings  of  our  nattirB.  False  criticism 
is  created  by  ignorance,  light  removes  it ;  as  the  croaking 
of  frogs  in  a  ditch  is  silenced  by  a  candle. 

The  beautiful  keeping  of  the  character  of  the  play  is  coii- 
BpicnouB  in  the  Dnke  of  York.  He,  like  Gaunt,  ia  old,  and, 
full  of  a  religious  loyalty,  strnggling  with  indignation  at 
the  king's  vices  and  follies,  is  an  evidence  of  a  man  giving 
up  all  energy  nnder  a  feeUng  of  despair.  The  play  throngh-  1 
ont  is  a,  history  of  the  human  mind,  when  reduced  to  ease  \ 
its  anguish  with  words  instead  of  action,  and  the  neceasiiry 
feeling  of  weakness  which  such  a  state  produces.  The 
Hiieiie  between  the  Queen,  Bnshy,  and  Bugot,  is  also  worthy 
of  notice,  from  the  characters  all  talking  high,  but  perform- 
ing nothing ;  and  from  Shakspere's  tenderness  to  those 
presentimeotB,  which,  wise  as  we  will  he,  will  still  adhere 
to  our  nature. 

Shakspere  has  contrived  to  bring  the  character  of  Richard, 
with  all  his  prodigality  and  hard  usage  of  his  friends,  still 
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within  tliB  compass  of  our  pity ;  for  we  find  liin 
beloved  by  those  who  knew  him  best.  The  Queeu  is  pas- 
sionately attached  to  him,  and  hia  good  Bishop  (Carlisle) 
adheres  to  the  last.  He  is  not  one  of  those  whose  punish- 
ment  gives  delight ;  hia  fiiilinga  appear  to  arise  from  onl- 
ward  objects,  and  from  the  poison  of  flatterers  around  hifn  j 
WB  cannot,  therefore,  help  pitying',  and  wishing  ha  had 
been  placed  in  a  rank  where  he  wonld  have  been  less 
eiposed,  and  where  he  might  have  been  happy  and  naeful. 
The  next  character  which  presented  itself,  was  that  of 
BolLngbroke.  It  was  itself  a  contradiction  to  the  line  of 
Pope — "  Shakspere  grew  immortal  in  spite  of  himself.'' 
One  thing  was  to  be  observed,  that  in  all  his  plays  lie  takes 
the  opportnnity  of  sowing  germs,  the  full  development  of 
which  appears  at  a  futnre  time.  Thus  in  Henry  IV.  he 
prepares  ns  for  the  character  of  Henry  V.,  and  the  wtoto 
of  Gloucester's  character  in  Henry  VI.  is  so  different  from 
any  other  that  we  are  prepared  for  Richard  III,  In  Boliag- 
broka  is  defined  the  struggle  of  inward  determ.ination  with 
outward  show  of  humility.  His  first  introdnctioa,  nhers 
he  says  to  the  nobles  who  came  to  meet  him, — 


"  Welcome,  my  lords,  I  wot  your  lovi 
A  banished  traitor ;  all  my  treasury 
Is  yat  bnt  aiifelt  thanks,"  &o. 


pursues 


could  only  he  compared  to  Marina,  as  described  by  Plutarch, 
exclaiming,  on  the  presentation  of  the  consular  robes,  Do 
these  "befit  a  banished  traitor p"  concealing  in  pretended 
disgrace  the  implacable  ambition  that  haunted  him. 

In  this  scene  old  York  again  appears,  and  with  high 
feelings  of  loyalty  and  duty  reproves  Bolingbroke  in  bold- 
neas  of  words,  but  with  feebleness  of  action  r — 

"  Short  me  thy  bumble  heart,  and  not  Iby  knee." 


Yet  after  all  this  Tehi 


"  Well,  well,  I  Bee  Uia  issue  of  these  arms) 

I  cannot  mend  i[) 

But  if  I  could,  by  Him  that  gave  me  life, 

I  would  attach  you  all 

So  fare  you  wall, 
Unless  you  please  to  enter  ill  tbe  caiitle. 
And  there  repose  you  for  lliis  night: — " 

the  whole  character  transpiring  in  vcrhal  expression. 

The  overflowing  of  Richard's  feelings,  and  which  tends 
to  keep  him.  in  our  esteem,  is  the  scene  where  he  lands, — 


BO  beantifnlly  descriptive  of  the  sensations  of  a  man  and  a, 
king  attached  to  his  country  as  his  inheritance  and  his 
birthright.  His  resolotion  and  determination  of  action  are 
depicted  in  glowing  words,  thus ; — 

"Fip  whoa  this  thief,  this  traitor  Balmghrolio, 
Shttll  aeo  ua  rising  in  oar  ihroi.e,"  Sic.  Sic, 


"  For  every  man  that  Bolinghroke  hath  presa'd, 
God  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heaven]j  pay 
A  gloi'ioua  angel." 

Who,  after  this,  wonld  not  have  supposed  great  energy 
of  action  F  No !  all  was  spent,  and  upon  the  first  ill- 
tidinga,  nothing  but  despondency  takes  place,  with  alterna- 
tives of  nnmanly  despair  and  unfonnded  hopes ;  great 
activity  of  mind,  withont  any  strength  of  moral  feelinff  to 
rouse  to  action,  presenting  an  awfnl  lesson  in  the  education 
of  pi'inces. 


Here  it  might  be  observed,  that  Shakapere,  following  tie 
best  tragedies  where  moral  reflectioos  are  introdaced  in  the 
chorusee,  &c.,  pats  general  reflections  in  the  mouths  of 
unimportant  personages.  Hifl  great  men  never  moralize, 
except  under  the  influence  of  violent  passion ;  for  it  18  the 
nature  of  passion  to  generalize.  Thus,  two  fellows  in  the 
street,  when  they  quarrel,  have  recourse  to  their  proverbe, 
— "  It  is  always  the  case  with  such  fellows  as  those,"  or 
some  snch  phraee,  making  a  species  their  object  of  aversion. 
Shakspere  uniformly  elicits  grand  and  noble  truths  from 
passion,  as  sparks  are  forced  from  heated  iron.  BJchard'B 
parade  of  resignation  is  consistent  with  the  other  pa 
the  play : — 


Lei 's  talk  of  gre-Tes,  of  worms,  anrt  epitaphi,' 


.1 


easing  his  heart,  and  consuming  all  that  is  manly  in  woi^i 
never  anywhere  seeking  comfort  in  despair,  but  mistaldiig 
the  moment  of  exhaustion  for  quiet,  This  is  finely  con- 
trasted in  Bolingbroke's  straggle  of  haughty  feeling  with 
temporary  dissimulation,  in  which  the  latter  says : — 


But,  with  the  prudence  of  hia  character,  after  this  hypoori* 
tical  speech,  adds— 

"  Marcb.  on,  ani!  mark  King  tticliard  hnw  he  looks." 

Shakspere 's  wonderful  judgment  appears  in  his  his- 
torical plays,  in  the  introduction  of  some  incident  or 
other,  though  no  way  connected,  yet  serving  to  give  an.  air 
of  historic  fact.  Tbus  the  scene  of  the  Queen  and  the 
Crardener  realizes  the  thing,  makes  the  occurrence  no  longer 
a  segment,  but  gives  an  individuality,  a  livelinesB  and 
presence  to  the  scene. 

After  an  observation  or  two  upon    Sbakspere'a  taking 
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ftdvantoge  of  mating  an  impression  friendly  to  the  charac- 
ter of  hia  favoarite  hero  Henry  V.,  in  the  discoTirae  oC 
Bolingbroke  respecting  his  son's  absence,  Jlr.  Coleridge 
said  he  should  reserve  hia  definition  of  the  character  of 
f  Falstaff  until  he  came  to  that  of  Richard  III.,  for  in  both 

a  an  overprizing  of  the  intellectual  above  the  moral  cha- 
I  raoter ;  in  the  moat  desperate  and  the  most  diasolnte  the 
lame  nioral  elements  were  to  be  fonnd. 

Of  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Johnson,   that  the  writings  of     / 
Shatepere  were  deficient  in  pathos,  and  that  he  only  pot 

:  senses  into  complete  peacefalness,  Mr.  Coleridge  held 
this  mnch  preferable  to  that  degree  of  excitement  which 

iB  the  object  of  the  German  drama ;  and  concluded  ft  very 
interesting  lecture  with  reading  some  ohservations  he  penned 
after  being  present  at  the  representation  of  a  play  in  Ger- 

ny,  in  which  the  wife  of  a  colonel  who  had  fallen  into 
disgrace  was  frantic  first  for  grief,  and  afterwards  for  joy. 
A  distortion  of  feeling  was  the  feature  of  the  modem  dramn 
of  Kotzebue  and  his  followers ;  its  heroes  were  generona, 
liberal,  brave,  and  noble,  jnst  so  far  as  they  oonid,  without 
the  sacrifice  of  one  Christian  virtue;  its  misanthropes  were 
tender-hearted,  and  its  tender-hearted  were  misauthropea. 


LECTURE  VI. 


Eichard  III.     Faldaff.     lago.     Shahspere  at  a  1 


T  N  otir  fonrth  page  may  be  seen  an  analysiB  of  the  fifti 
''-  Lecture  of  this  gentleman.  Last  ecemng  he  delivered 
bis  eixth.  It  may  be  necessary  here  to  remtirk  that  Ur. 
Coleridge  in  his  second  Lecture  stated  that  from  tlifl 
diffuaenesB  he  unavoidably  fell  into  in  his  introductory 
dieconrse,  he  ehoold  be  unable  to  complete  the  series  he 
had  designed  without  an  additional  Lecture,  which  those 
who  had  regnlarly  attended  would  be  admitted  to  gratis. 
This  waa  the  one  delivered  last  night ;  that,  therefore, 
intended  on  Education,  would  be  the  seventh  instead  of 
the  sisth,  which  is  to  take  place  on  to-morrow  (Thursday '). 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  giving  to-day  a  very  brief 
account  of  the  Lecture  of  last  night.  Mr.  Coleridge  com- 
menced by  tracing  the  history  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy 
among  the  ancients,  with  whom  both"  were  distinct.  Shak- 
spere,  though  he  had  produced  comedy  in  tragedy,  had 
never  produced  tragi -comedy.  With  hita,  as  with  Aristo- 
phanes,  opposites   served  to  illustrate  each  other.     The 

>  Not.  18, 1813.  We  have  no  infonn&Iian  <o  furnish  on  the  Mil^eet 
of  this  Lecture. 

*  Though  we  hiiTe  certainlj  tampered  with  the  punctnaliaa,  ■ 
Bttcmpt  has  bcGD  made  to  correct  the  Eii^jlish  of  these  reporti. 
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nrena  common  to  both  waa  ideal,  the  comedy  of  the  Greek 
nnd  the  English  dramatist  was  as  much  above  real  life  ns 
the  tragedy.  Tragedy  was  poetry  in  the  deepest  earnest, 
comedy  wa3  mirth  in  the  highest  zeat,  exulting  in  the 
removal  of  all  bounds ;  an  intellectual  wealth  squandered  . 
in  sport ;  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  morality ;  its  lessons 
were  prudential ;  it  taught  to  avoid  vice ;  bnt  if  it  aimed  ] 
at  admonition,  it  became  a  middle  thing,  neither  tragedy 
nor  comedy.  Mr.  C.,  in  deciphering  the  character  of 
Falstaff,  was  naturally  led  to  a  comparison  of  the  wit  o£ 
Shakspere  with  that  of  bia  contemporaries  (Ben  Jonson, 
Ac.  &c.),  and  aptly  remarked,  that  whilst  Shakspere  gave 
OS  wit  as  salt  to  our  meat,  Ben  Joosoa  gave  wit  as  salt 
instead  of  meat.  After  wit,  Mr.  C.  proceeded  to  define 
fanmoTir,  and  entered  into  a  curious  history  of  the  origin  of 
the  term,  distinguishing  the  sangnine,  the  temperate,  the 
meUncholy,  the  phlegmatic.  Where  one  fluid  predominated 
over  the  other,  a  man  was  said  to  ho  under  the  influence  of 
that  particular  humour.  Thus  a  disproportion  of  black 
bile  rendered  a  man  melancholy.  But  when  nothing  eeriona 
was  the  consequence  of  a  predominance  of  one  particular 
fluid,  the  actiona  performed  were  hiunorous,  and  a  man 
capable  of  describing  them  termed  a  humorist. 

Shakspere,  possessed  of  wit,  humour,  fancy,  and  imagi- 
nation, built  up  an  outward  world  from  the  stores  within 
Ilia  mind,  ae  the  bee  builds  a  hive  from  a  thousand  sweets, 
gathered  from  a  thousand  flowers.  He  was  not  only  a 
great  Poet  but  a  great  Philosopher.  The  characters  of 
Bichard  III.,  lago,  and  Falstaff,  were  the  characters  of 
men  who  reverse  the  order  of  things,  who  place  intellect  at 
the  head,'  whereas  it  ought  to  follow  like  geometry,  to 
prove  and  to  confirm.  Ko  man,  either  hero  or  anint,  ever 
acted  from  an  unmixed  motive;    for  let  him  do  what  ho 

'  Sea  tbe  upcnlng  pBrBgrapb  of  Mr.  CuUier'a  Xllth  Lucturo, 
p.  147. 


■will  rightly,  still  conacience  whispers  "it  is  your  duty* 
Richard,  laughing  at  conscience,  tuid  sneering  at  religion, 
felt  a,  confidence  in  his  intellect,  which  nrged  him  to 
commit  the  most  horrid  crimes,  because  he  fett  himaeU, 
althongh  inferior  in  form  and  shape,  snperior  to  tJiose 
aronnd  him;  he  felt  ho  possesaed  a  power  that  they  b&d 
not.  lago,  on  the  same  principle,  conscious  of  snperior 
intellect,  gave  scope  to  his  envy,  and  hesitated  not  to  min 
a  gallant,  open,  and  genei-ons  friend  in  the  moment  of 
felicity,  because  he  was  not  promoted  as  he  expected. 
Othello  was  anperlor  in  place,  hat  lago  felt  him  inferior  in 
intellect,  and  unrestrained  by  conacience,  trampled  upon 
him.  Falstaff,  not  a  degraded  man  of  gemns,  like  Bums, 
but  a  man  of  degraded  genina,  with  the  name  conaoionsneas 
of  anperiority  to  his  companions,  fastened  himself  on  a 
yonng  prince,  to  prove  how  much  his  influence  on  an  heir 
apparent  could  exceed  that  of  statesmen.  With  this  view 
he  hesitated  not  to  practise  the  most  contemptnoaa  of  all 
characters : — an  open  and  professed  liar ;  even  hia  sensuality 
was  subservient  to  his  intellect,  for  he  appeared  to  drink 
sack  that  he  might  have  occasion  to  show  his  wit.  One 
thing,  however,  worthy  of  observation,  was  the  contrast  of 
labour  in  Falstaff  to  produce  wit,  with  the  ease  with  which 
Prince  Henry  parried  hia  shaft,  and  the  final  contempt 
which  such  a  character  deserved  and  received  from  tha 
yonng  king,  when  Falstaff,  calling  his  friends  around  him, 
Nym,  Bardolph,  Pistol,  Ac.,  expected  the  conaomiaation 
of  that  influence  which  he  flattered  himself  to  have 
established. 

Mr.  C.  conclnded  by  delivering  hia  opinion  of  Shak- 
spere's  general  character  as  a  Poet,  independent  of  a 
Dramatist.  His  "  Venus  and  Adonia,"  written  at  an  early 
age,  contained  evidence  of  hia  qualifications  as  a  Poet : 
great  sweetness  and  melody  of  sound,  with  an  exquisite 
richness  of  laoguage,  were  symptoms  of  that  genius  which, 
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further  displayed  in  his  "Lucrece,"  received  its  consnm- 
mation  in  his  Dramatic  writings.  Our  limits  prevent  ns 
from  following  Mr.  Coleridge  fnrther.  We  do  not  offer 
an  apology  to  our  readers  for  having  consumed  so  many 
of  our  columns  in  a  brief  outline  of  his  interesting  Lectures. 
To  gain  an  insight  into  human  nature,  to  enjoy  the  writings 
and  genius  of  the  first  dramatic  poet  of  any  age,  and  above 
all  to  obtain  that  knowledge  of  ourselves,  which  the  Lec- 
tures of  Mr.  Coleridge,  rich  in  imagery,  language,  and 
wisdom,  were  calculated  to  produce,  have  afforded  us  so 
much  genuine  gratification,  that  we  could  not  resist  the 
desire  of  imparting  a  share  to  our  readers. 


IV. 


APPENDIX, 


■  I  "O  makfi  OUT 


APPENDIX. 


■  I  "0  make  onr  voliime  as  complete  a,  record  as  pOBeMi 
■'■  Coleridge's  opinions  on  the  English  Dramatista,  s 
incidental  criticisms  from  other  works  of  his  are  appended. 

His  critioismfl  on  Engliah  poets,  not  dramatiBte,  are 
nnmerona.  In  our  extracts  from  Mr.  Collier's  Preface,  all 
sach  that  he  gives  have  been  admitted,  to  secure  them  a 
peimanent  place,  For  the  same  reason,  ^e  here  include 
the  notes  on  Chaucer  and  Spenser,  in  the  Lectures  of  1818 ; 
and  those  on  MUton,  in  the  same  Lectures,  for  a  doable 
reason,  for  they  probably  contain  the  substance  of  the 
missing'  lectures  of  1811-12.  Many  criticisms  on  modern 
poets  will  be  fonnd  in  the  "Table  Talk,"  and  in  the 
"  Biograpbia  Literarla," — on  Bowles,  Sonthey,  and  Words- 
worth, mainly.     These  publications  are  easily  accessible. 

It  may  be  added  that  Coleridge  often  repeats  himself, — 
with  variations.  The  substance  of  our  quotation  from  the 
"Friend,"  for  example,  may  be  found  in  the  "Essay  on 
Jlethod ; "  and  Coleridge's  ideas  on  poetry  generally,  in  the 
lectures  of  1811-12,  and  in  those  of  1818,  are  illustrated 
by  similar  ones  in  the  "  Biograpbia  Literaria." 

I.  The  specific  si/m^(o«w  of  poetic  power  elucidated  in   a 

critieal  analydt  of  Shakspere't  "  Verms  and  Adonis,"  and 

"Rape  of  Liiorece."     Chapter  xv.  of  the  "Biograpbia 

Literaria." 

In  the  application  of  these  principles  to  purposes  of 

practical  criticism  as  employed  in  the  appraisal  of  works 

more  or  less  iniperfeet,  I  have  endeavoured  to   discover 

what  the  qualities  in  a  poem  are,  which  may  be  deemed 


I 


proiBtMt  ftnd  qKcifie  Kjvxptoiaa  of  poetic  power,  as 
goubed  from  gra^sl  talent  determined  to  poetio 
position  bj  accidental  motiTes,  hj  aa  act  of  the  will, 
than  by  the  insfnratkm  o(  a  genial  and  prodactdTe  nature. 
In  this  inTeetigation,  I  oonld  not,  I  thooglit,  do  better, 
than  keep  before  me  Uie  earliest  work  of  the  greatest 
genins,  that  periispa  human  nature  haa  yet  produced,  our 
myruid-^aind^d '  Shakspere.  I  mean  the  "  Venns  and 
Adonis,"  and  tbe  "Loerece;"  works  which  gife  at  ones 
etrong  promises  of  the  etrength,  and  yet  obrious  proofe  of 
the  immaturity,  of  his  geninH.  From  these  I  abstractod 
tiie  following  marks,  as  characteristics  of  original  poetia 
geoiiia  in  genera). 

1.  In  the  "  Yenns  and  Adonis,"  the  first  and  most 
obvioos  excellence  is  the  perfect  sweetness  of  the  versifica- 
tion; its  adaptation  to  the  subject;  and  the  power  dis- 
played in  varying  the  march  of  the  words  witbont  passing 
into  a  loftier  and  more  majeEtic  rhythm  than  was  demanded 
by  ttie  thoughts,  or  permitted  by  the  propriety  of  preserr- 
ing  a  sense  of  melody  predominant.  The  delight  in  rich- 
ness and  sweetness  of  sound,  even  to  a  faulty  excess,  if  it 
be  evidently  original,  and  not  the  result  of  an  easily  imitable 
mechanism,  I  regard  as  a  highly  favourable  promise  in  the 
compositions  of  a  young  man.  "  The  man  that  hath  not 
music  in  his  soul "  can  indeed  never  he  a  genuine  poet. 
Imagery  (even  taken  from  nature,  mnch  more  when  trans- 
planted from  books,  as  travels,  voyages,  and  works  of 
natural  history);  aSecting  incidents;  jnat  thoughts;  in- 
teresting personal  or  domestic  feelings ;  and  with  these  the 
art  of  their  combination  or  intertestnre  in  the  form  of  a 
poem  ;  may  all  by  incessant  effort  be  acquired  as  a  trade. 


'  'Av/jp  pvpiifovc, 
eaid  thai  I  have  reclaimed  rather  than  borrowed  i: 


n  a  GrKb 

might  hare 


el  ex  jirivilegio  tnUura 


by  a  man  of  talents  and  rancli  readings,  who,  ea  I  once 
before  observed,  has  mistaken  bji  intense  desire  of  poetio 
repntation  for  a  natnral  poetic  genius ;  the  love  of  the 
arbitrary  end  for  a  possession  of  the  peculiar  means.  Bnt 
the  sense  of  mnaioal  delight,  with  the  power  of  producing 
it,  ia  a  gift  of  imagination ;  and  this,  together  with  the 
power  of  reducing  multitTide  into  nnity  of  effect,  and 
modifying  a  series  of  thoughts  by  some  one  predominant 
thought  or  feeling,  may  be  cultivated  and  improved,  bnt  can 
never  he  learnt.  It  is  in  these  that  "  Poeta,  naedttir  nonjit." 
'i.  A  second  promise  of  genius  ia  the  choice  of  subjects 
very  remote  from  the  private  interests  and  circnmstanceg 
oE  the  writer  himself.  At  least  I  have  found,  that  where 
the  anhject  is  taken  immediately  from  the  author's  persona! 
sensationa  and  erperiences,  the  excellence  of  a  partictilar 
poem  is  but  an  equivocal  mark,  and  often  a  fallacious 
]>ledge,  of  genuine  poetic  power."  We  may  perhaps  re- 
member the  tale  of  the  statuary,  who  had  acquired  con- 
siderable reputation  for  the  legs  of  his  goddesaea,  though 
the  rest  of  the  statue  accorded  bnt  indifferently  with  ideal 
beauty;  till  his  wife,  elated  by  her  husband'a  praises, 
modestly  acknowledged  that  she  herself  had  been  his  con- 
stant model.  In  the  "  Venus  and  Adonis,"  this  proof  of 
poetic  power  exists  even  to  excess.  It  ia  throughout  as  if 
a  superior  spirit,  more  intnitive,  more  intimately  conacious 
even  than  the  characters  themselves,  not  only  of  every  out- 
ward look  and  act,  bnt  of  the  flus  and  reflns  of  the  mind 
in  all  its  subtlest  thoughts  and  feelings,  were  placing  the 
whole  before  our  view;  himself  meanwhile  unpaitficipating 

*  This  ia  Rt  lenst  candid  on  tbe  pan  of  Coleridge,  so  many  of  whose 
own  poems  are  of  this  pri'aW  mterprBtation.  On  the  othnr  hand,  ha 
(«][»  as,  in  the  prefni'e  to  tbe  earlier  editions  of  his  prn;ma  :  "  If  I  could 
judge  of  otbm^  b?  myself,  I  should  cot  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  the  most 
iDterestiDg;  passages  in  all  writings  are  those  in  which  the  author 
develops  Inn  owii  teeliiigs," 


in  the  pfLBfiionB,  and  actuated  only  by  that  pleaaniablo 
excitement  wliioh  hod  resulted  from  the  energetic  ferroiiE 
of  hia  ovrn  spirit,  in  so  vividly  exhibitiog  what  it  had  w 
accurately  and  profouadly  cont«mpIa,ted.  I  think  I  ehonU 
have  conjectured  from  these  poemE,  that  even  then  the 
great  instinct  which  impelled  the  poet  to  the  drama  ytaa 
secretly  working  in  him,  prompting  him  by  a  Beries  and 
never-broken  chain  of  imagery,  always  vivid,  and  beoanse 
unbroken,  often  minute ;  by  the  highest  effort  of  the  pio- 
taresque  in  words, "of  which  words  are  capable,  higher 
perhaps  than  was  ever  realized  by  any  other  poet,  even 
Dfinte  not  excepted ;  to  provide  a  substitute  for  thafc  visual 
language,  that  constant  intervention  and  rnnning  comment 
by  tone,  look,  and  gesture,  which,  in  hia  dramatic  works, 
he  was  entitled  to  expect  from  the  players.  Hia  Venus 
and  Adonis  seem  at  once  the  characters  themselves,  and 
the  whole  representation  of  those  charitcters  by  the  most 
consummate  actors.  Toa  seem  to  be  told  nothing,  bnt  to 
see  and  hear  everything.  Hence  it  is,  that  from  the  per- 
petual activity  of  attention  required  on  the  part  of  the 
reader;  from  the  rapid  flow,  the  quick  change,  and  the 
playful  nature  of  the  thoaghts  and  images ;  and,  above  all, 
from  the  alienation,  and,  if  I  may  hazard  such  an  expres- 
sion,  the  utter  aloofness  of  the  poet's  own  feelings  from 
those  of  which  he  is  at  once  the  painter  and  the  analyst; 
that  though  the  very  subject  cannot  but  detract  from  the 
pleasure  of  a  delicate  mind,  yet  never  was  poem  less  dan- 
gerous on  a  moral  account.  Instead  of  doing  as  Ariosto, 
and  as,  still  more  offensively,  Wieland  has  done ;  instead 
of  degrading  and  deforming  passion  into  appetite,  the  trials 
of  love  into  the  struggles  of  concupiscence,  Shakapere  hsa 
here  represented  the  animal  impulse  itself,  so  as  to  preclude 
all  sympathy  with  it,  by  dissipating  the  reader's  notice 
among  the  thousand  outward  images,  and  now  beuntifal, 
now  fanciful  circumstances,  which  form  its  dresses  and  iU 


scenery;  or  by  diverting  onr  attention  from  the  main  anb- 
jeot  by  thoae  freqnent  witty  or  profound  reflections  ■which 
the  poet's  ever  active  mind  hfts  deduced  from,  or  connected 
■with,  the  imagery  and  the  incidenta.  The  reader  is  forced 
into  too  mnch  action  to  sympathize  with  the  merely  passive 
of  onr  nature.  As  little  can  a  mind  thus  roused  and 
awakened  be  brooded  on  by  mean  and  instinct  emotion,  an 
the  low,  lazy  mist  can  creep  upon  the  aurface  of  a  lake  while 
a  strong  gale  is  driving  it  onward  in  waves  and  billows. 

3.  It  has  been  before  observed  that  images,  however 
beantiftil,  though  faithfnlly  copied  from  nature,  and  as 
aoonrately  represented  in  words,  do  not  of  themselves  cha- 
racterize the  poet.  They  become  proofs  of  original  genius 
only  as  far  as  they  are  m.odified  by  a  predominant  passion ; 
or  by  associated  thoughts  or  imnges  awakened  by  that 
passion ;  or  when  they  have  the  effect  of  reducing  multitude 
to  unity,  or  anccession  to  an  instant ;  or  lastly,  when  a 
human  and  intellectual  life  is  transferred  to  them  from  the 
pool's  own  spirit, 

"  Which  ahoots  its  being  through  earth,  sea,  and  air." 

In  the  two  following  lines,  for  instance,  there  is  nothing 
objectionable,  nothing  which  would  preclude  them  from 
forming,  in  their  proper  place,  part  of  a  descriptive  poem  : 
"  Behold  jon  row  nf  pines,  chat  alinm  and  bow'd 

aighi  ...... 


Bead  from  ihe  sea -blase, 

But  with  the  small  alterati 

ironld  be  equally  in  their  pli 


■bythm,  the  same  words 
book  of  topography,  or 
image  will  rise  into  a 


in  a  descriptive  tour.     The 
Bomblance  of  poetry  if  thus  conveyed : 

"Yon  row  of  bluak  and  visit  .nary  pines, 
By  twilighl-glimpBe  discerned,  mark !  how  they  flee 
From  the  fierce  aea-blast,  all  their  trcases  wild 
Streatniug  before  them." 
I  faave  given  this  as  an  illustration,  by  no  means  aa  an 
s,  of  that  particular  excellence  which  I  bad  in  view, 
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and  in  wiicli  ShaVspere,  eren  in  his  earUeet  as  in  his  latest 
works,  surpRfises  all  other  poeta.  It  is  by  this  that  he  still 
gives  a  dipnity  and  a  passion  to  the  objects  which  he  pre- 
sentB.  Unaided  by  any  pravious  eiciteiaeut,  they  bunt 
Upon  na  at  once  in  life  and  in  power. 

"  Full  mitnj  a  glorious  morning  havn  I  seea 

Flatter  tlie  mountain-tops  with  savereign  eye." 

Shataptr^s  3ard  SaUUli 

"  Not  mine  own  feirs,  nor  the  propliet 

Of  ihe  wide  ivorli  dreaming  on  things 


The  mortal  moon  hnth  her  eclipue  endured, 
And  tliG  sad  augura  moi^k  their  own  presage  i 
Incertainties  now  crown  themselves  aaaored, 
And  peace  proclaiiDS  oliies  of  endless  age. 
Ifow  nith  the  drops  of  this  mnaC  balmy  time 
M;  love  looks  fresb,  and  Deatli  to  me  Bubscnbes, 
Since,  spite  of  him,  I'll  live  in  this  poor  rhyme, 
While  he  inanlts  o'er  dnll  and  speechlesa  tribes ; 
And  thon  in  tliia  ahsJt  Rnd  thy  monament. 
When  tyrants'  Greats,  and  tombs  of  brass  are  spent" 

Aa  tif  higher  worth,  ho  doubtless  still  more  charact 
of  poetic  genins  does  the  imagery  become,  when  it  moulds 
and  colours  itself  to  the  circumstances,  passion,  or  characlw, 
present  and  foremost  in  the  mind.  For  unrivalled  instaneas 
of  this  excellenoe,  the  reader's  own  memory  will  refer  him 
to  the  "  Lear,"  "  Othello,"  in  short  to  which  not  of  Hm 
"  great,  ever  living,  dead  man's  "  dramatic  works  ?  Inopem 
me  eojda  feeit.  How  trae  it  is  to  nature,  he  has  himself 
finely  expressed  in  the  instance  of  love  in  Sonnet  98 : 
"  From  you  have  I  been  abspnt  in  the  spring. 
When  proud-pied  April  drest  in  all  bis  trim 


Jlath 
Thai 


put  a.  spin 


everything; 


avy  Stttorn  langh'd  and  leap'd  with  him. 


Yet  nor  the  laya  of  birds. 

Of  tllflV'rcnt  Rowers  in  odour  ai 
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CoDld  mitke  me  an;  anmmtr'fl  story  tell, 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluuk  tliem  where  they  grew : 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lily's  while. 
Nor  praise  the  deep  tiTmiliun  in  the  rose; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight, 
Drawu  after  yon,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seeni'd  it  winter  still,  and  yon  away, 
Jji  fniih^ouT  shadow  I  wiih  these  did  play.'" 
Soarcely  less  sure,  or  if  a  less  VRliiable,  not  leas 
pensable  mark 

rcJH^ou  fiir  noiTJTOl-' 


Anns  plp«  yeiTaioc  \aeai, 

will  the  imag;ery  supply,  wlien,  with  more  than  the  power 
of  the  painter,  the  poet  gives  us  the  liveliest  image  of  snc- 
:»s3ioii  with  the  feeling  of  simaltaueousness  ! 

■•  With  this  he  breaketh  from  the  sweet  embrace 
Of  those  fair  arms,  that  bound  him  to  h«r  hresst. 
And  homeward  throngb  the  liark  laund  runs  apacei 

Loot  hav!  a  bright  star  skooteth  Jroa  the  sky! 
So  ffCidet  lie  in  the  night  from  Ken  bs' eye." 

Vema  and  Jdimis,  1.  811, 

4.  The  last  character  I  shall  mention,  which  wonld  prove 
indeed  bat  little,  eicept  as  taken  conjointly  with  the  former ; 
yet  withont  which  the  former  conld  scarce  exist  in  a  high 
degree,  and  (even  if  this  were  possible)  wonld  give  promises 
only  of  transitory  flashes  and  a  meteoric  power ; — is  deptk 
and  energy  of  thonght.  "So  man  was  ever  yet  a  great  poet, 
without  being  at  the  same  time  a  profound  philosopher. 
Por  poetry  is  tbe  blossom  and  the  fragrancy  of  all  human 
knowledge,  human  thoughts,  human  passions,  emotions, 
language.  In  Shakspere's  Poems,  the  creative  power  and 
the  intellectual  energy  wrestle  as  in  a  war  embrace.  Each 
ia  ibs  excess  of  strength  seems  to  threaten  the  extinctioa 
of  the  other.  At  length,  in  the  drama  they  were  reconciled, 
and  fought  each  with  its  shield  before  the  breast  of  tho 
other.     Or  like  two  rapid  streams  that,  at  their  first  meet- 


t 
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ing  witbin  narrow  and  rocky  banks,  mntnaUy  fltrivi 
repel  each  ottier,  and  intermix  relnctruitly  and  in  tnm] 
but  Boon  finding  a  wider  channel  and  more  yielding  eiufi 
blend  and  dilate,  and  flow  on  in  one  cairent  ajid  with  i 
voice.  The  "Yenas  and  Adonis"  did  not  perhaps'ad 
the  display  of  the  deeper  passions.  Bat  the  storyt 
Lncretia  seems  to  favonr,  and  even  demand,  their  inten* 
workings.  And  jet  we  find  in  Shakspere'a  mana| 
ment  of  the  tale  neither  pathos  nor  any  other  drandj 
quality.  There  is  the  same  rainnte  and  faithfu.1  imag 
as  in  the  former  poem,  in  the  same  vivid  colours,  inapirj 
by  the  same  impetuous  vigoar  of  thought,  and  diverd 
and  contracting  with  the  same  activity  of  the  asaimihq 
and  of  the  modifying  faculties ;  and  with  a  yet  larger  i 
play,  a  yet  wider  range  of  knowledge  ami  reflection ;  I 
lastly  with  the  same  perfect  dominion,  often  dominate 
ov  th  wh  1  w  Id  £  Jangnage.  What,  then,  shall' 
say  ?  e  this  that  Shakspore,  no  mere  child  of  natgl 
no  auto    at  n    f  g  no  passive  vehicle  of  inspirafl 

po  es  d  by  th  spir  t  not  possessing  it ;  first  ataj 
pate  tly  m  btat  dd  pl>,  understood  minutely,  till  kifl 
ledge,  become  habitual  and  intuitive,  wedded  itself  to) 
habitual  feelings  ;  and  at  length  gave  birth  to  that  stup 
dous  power,  by  which  he  stands  alone,  with  no  equfllj 
second  in  his  own  class ;  to  that  power  which  seated  % 
on  one  of  the  two  glory-smitten  summits  of  the  poi 
mountain,  with  HUton  as  his  compeer,  not  rival.  Wl 
the  former  darts  himself  forth,  and  passes  into  all  i 
forms  of  human  character  and  passion,  the  one  Protenj 
the  fire  and  the  fiood  ;  the  other  attracts  all  forms  | 
things  to  himself,  into  the  nnity  of  his  own  ideal.  ^ 
things  and  modes  of  action  shape  themselves  anew  in  | 
being  of  Milton;  while  Shakspere  becomes  all  thingsj 
remaining  himself.  O  what  great  men  hast  tl 
not  produced,  England  I  my  country  !     Truly,  indeed,  ' 


'  Mujt  we  be  free  or  die,  who  apeak  the  tongue, 
Wliiuh  S)inkspore  spake ;  the  fittth  aod  morala  bold. 
Which  Milton  held.     In  STerything  we  are  Bprnng 
Of  earth's  Grat  blood,  have  titles  manifold  1 " 

WOBDBWOBTB. 


II.  Shahspere'g  Method.  From  the  "  Friend." 
The  difference  between  the  products  of  a  well  diBciplined 
and  those  of  an  uncultivated  understanding',  in  relation  to 
what  wo  will  now  Yentnre  to  call  the  Science  of  Method,  ir) 
often  and  admirably  exhibited  by  our  great  dramatist.  Wo 
scarcely  need  refer  our  readers  to  the  Clown's  evidence,  in 
the  first  scene  of  the  second  act  of  "  Measure  for  Measure," 
or  to  the  Nurse  in  "  Romeo  and  Jaliet."  But  not  to  leave 
the  position,  without  an  instance  to  illustrate  it,  we  will 
take  the  "  easy -yielding "  Mrs.  Quickly's  relation  of  the 
oironmfltancea  of  Sir  John  FalstafE's  debt  to  her : — 

"  fiilslaf.  What  ia  the  gross  sum  that  1  owe  thee  ? 

Mrs.  QaicHy,  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  holiest  man,  thyself  and  the 
money  too.  Thou  didst  awcar  lo  me  upon  a,  parcel-gilt  goblet,  Hitting 
in  my  Dolphin  chamber,  at  the  round  table,  by  a  aea-coal  fire,  on 
Wednesday  in  Whitaun  week,  whan  the  prince  broke  tliy  head  fur 
liking  bis  father  to  a  singing  man  of  Wi  ndsor— thou  didat  swear  to  nie 
then,  aa  I  was  washing  thy  wound,  to  marry  me  and  make  me  my  lady 
thy  wife.  Canat  thou  deny  it  ?  Did  not  gnodwife  Keeoh,  the  butchei'"* 
wife,  eoms  in  then  and  call  me  gossip  Quickly  ? — coming  in  to  borrow  :i 
mess  of  TJQBgar :  telling  us  she  bad  a  good  dish  of  prawns — whereby 
thon  didst  desire  lo  eat  some — whereby  I  told  thee  tbey  were  ill  fa>'  a 
green  wound,"  &c.  Sic,  &o. 

Henry  IV.,  Part  II.  Aet  U.  Scan  I. 

And  this,  be  it  observed,  ia  so  far  from  being  carried 
beyond  the  bounds  of  a  fair  imitation,  that  "  the  poor 
eohI'b  "  thong^hts  and  sentences  are  more  closely  interlinked 
than,  the  truth  of  nature  would  have  required,  but  that  the 
connections  and  sequence,  which  the  habit  of  method  can 
alone  give,  have  in  this  instaDce  a  eubatitnte  ia  the  fusion 
of  passion.    For  the  absence  of  method,  which  characterizes 


^^^H       the  nnec 

^^^p        the  imdi 
I  indepeni 


the  nnedncated,  is  occasioned  by  an  habitnal  eabni 
the  imderBtanding  to  mere  eTents  and  images  as  sacfa,  and 
independent  of  any  power  in  the  laind  to  classify  or  appro- 
jiriate  them.  The  general  accompanimente  of  time  and 
])lace  are  the  only  relations  which  persons  of  thia  olasi 
appear  to  regard  in  their  statements.  As  this  constitDtes 
their  leading  feature,  the  contrary  excellence,  as  distin- 
guishing the  well-educated  man,  must  be  referred  to  tia 
contrary  habit.  Method,  therefore,  becomes  natnral  to  the 
mind  which  has  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  not  things 
only,  or  for  their  own  sake  alone,  but  likewise  and  chiefly 
the  relations  of  things,  either  their  reltitiona  to  eaeh  other, 
or  to  the  observer,  or  to  the  state  and  apprehension  of  the 
hearers.  To  enumerate  and  analyze  thene  relations,  'with 
the  conditions  under  which  alone  they  are  discoverablei  it 
to  teach  the  science  of  method. 

The  enviable  results  of  this  science,  when  knowle^e 
liaa  been  ripened  into  those  habita  which  at  oiuio  eecnie 
liud  evince  its  possession,  can  scarcely  be  exhibited  mora 
forcibly  aa  well  as  more  pleasingly,  than  by  contrasting 
with  the  former  extract  from  Shakspere  the  narration  given 
by  Hamlet  to  Horatio  of  the  occurrences  during  his  pro- 
posed transportation  to  England,  and  the  events  that  in- 
terrupted his  voyage ; — 

"  Ham.  Sir,  in  m  j  heart  there  wtis  a.  bind  of  tlgtiting, 
Tbat  would  not  let  me  sleep :  mothouglil  I  lay 
Worse  than  the  mutinea  in  the  bDbos9.     Bashly, 

Atid  praised  be  rashneas  for  it, Let  us  know, 

Our  indiflcretion  somelimes  servea  iia  well, 

When  our  deep  plots  do  pall :  and  that  should  leach  ut. 

There's  a,  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 

Eough-hew  them  how  we  will, 

Hot.  Tbat  is  moat  certain. 
Sam.  Up  from  my  cabin. 


MyM 


scarfd  abont  me,  in  the  dark 


Gn-ped  I  to  6nd  out  t 
Fiiigerd  their  packet 


My  fearaforgetring 

Tlieir  grand  comiuissioa ;  where  I  fuuiid,  Ilnrada 

U  royal  knnverjl  an  esaut  cummand, 

Lurded  with  manj  several  aorta  orreaaons, 

Importing  Denmark's  health,  and  England's  too, 

'With,  ho!  SDch  bu>|s  and  giiblins  in  my  life, 

That  on  the  supervise,  no  leisure  bated. 

No,  not  to  stay  llie  grinding  of  (he  me, 

My  head  should  bn  atrack  offl 

Jlor.  Ig't  possible  ? 

Bam.  Here's  the  commission.— Rend  it  at  more 


Here  fhe  events,  with  the  circamstanceB  of  time  and 
place,  are  all  stated  with  ec[iial  compreseion  and  rapidity, 
not  one  introdnced  whioh  could  have  been  omitted  without 
injory  to  the  intelligibility  o£  the  whole  process.  If  any 
tendency  ia  discoverable,  as  far  as  the  mere  facte  are  in 
qneBtion,  it  is  the  tendency  to  omiaaion ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  reader  will  observe  that  the  attention  of  the  narrator  is 
aft«rward8  called  back  to  one  material  circumstance,  which 
he  waa  hurrying  by,  by  a  direct  question  from  the  friend  to 
whom  the  story  ia  communicated,  "  How  was  this  sealed  ?  " 
Bat  hy  a  trait  which  is  indeed  peculiarly  characterietio  of 
Hamlet's  mind,  ever  disposed  to  generalize,  and  meditative 
to  excess  (but  which,  with  due  abatement  and  reduction,  ia 
distinctive  of  every  powerful  and  methodizing  intellect), 
all  the  digroGBions  and  enlargements  consist  of  reflections, 
trnths,  and  principles  of  general  and  permanent  interest, 
either  directly  expressed  or  disguised  in  playful  satire. 


-Isi 


DeviAcd  a  new  comtuissiaa  ;  wrote  it  fair. 
1  once  did  hold  it,  as  onr  alatials  do, 
A  baseness  lo  write  fair,  and  Ubour'd  much 
How  to  forget  that  learning;  bat,  air,  now 
It  did  me  yenman's  aervii*.     Wilt  thou  know 
The  vETei-t  of  what  I  wrolo  ? 

■  Head"  mine. " 


Bar.  Aye.  prnd  my  lord 
Earn.  An  eainesl  conjuration  from  the 
Aa  England  w&B  his  fruthfiil  tributary ; 


Ask 


i  between  tl 


d  Btill  her  »- 


I,  lihif  tlie  palm, 


in  garlnnd  w 


And  many  aueh  like  '  As'es  of  great  charge — 
That  on  (be  liew  and  knowing  uf  thess  contei 
He  should  the  bearers  put  to  audden  death, 
Notsbrivlng  time  allowed. 


s  this 


il'd? 


Earn.   Why,  eren  in  Chat  waa  bcaven  ordinant. 

I  had  my  tather'a  signec  in  my  purse, 

Which  WBB  the  model  of  ^at  Daniah  H^al : 

Folded  the  writ  op  in  fonn  of  the  other  ; 

Sabscribcd  it ;  gare't  the  impression ;  placed  it  snfeljr. 

The  changeling-  ne'er  known.    Now,  the  next  day 

Wbs  our  9ea-fighl ;  and  what  (o  this  was  aequeni, 

ThoQ  knowcat  already. 

Hot.  Sa  GnildeDStem  and  Roaencrants  go  t{ 

Ham,  Why,  man,  they  did  make  love  to  this  employn 

They  are  nnC  near  my  conscience  :  their  defeat 

Doth  by  (heir  own  insinuation  grow. 

'Tie  dangerous  when  the  baser  nalurs  comes 

Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  pnints 

Of  mighty  oppoailea." 
It  would,  perhaps  be  sufficient  to  remark  c 
ceding  passage,  in  connection  with  tte  budDroiiH  b] 
of  narration, 

"  Fermenting  o'er  with  frothy  ci 
in  Henry  IV.,  that  if  overlooking  the  different  i 
matter  in  each,  we  considered  the  form  alon 
find   both   immothodical ;    Hamlet  from  the 
Quickly  from  the  want,  of  reflection  and  goneraliaation; 
arid  that  method,  therefore,  must  result  from  the  due  meui    I 
vr  balance  between  onr  passive  impressions  and  the  mind's 

'  Coleridge  omjta  the  ne^it  line — 

"  And  stand  a  comaia  'tween  their  amities." 
uid  hIbu,  after  "  these  coutents,"  the  line— 

"  Without  debalement  further,  ic 


own  reaction  on  the  eame.  (Whether  this  reaction  does 
not  suppose  or  imply  a  primary  act  positively  originating 
in  the  mind  itself,  and  prior  to  the  object  in  order  of  natnre, 
thongh  co-inatantaneou8  in  its  manifestation,  will  be  here- 
after diacuBsed.)  Bnt  we  had  a  farther  purpose  in  thus 
contrasting  these  extrauta  from  our  "  myriad- minded  bard  " 
{fivpiovout  avTip).  We  wished  to  bring  forward,  each  for 
itself,  these  two  elements  of  method,  or  (to  adopt  an  arith- 
metical term)  its  two  main  factors. 

Instances  of  the  want  of  generalization  are  of  no  rare 
occurrence  in  real  life ;  and  the  narrations  of  Shakspere'a 
Hostess  and  the  Tapster  differ  from  those  of  the  ignorsnt 
and  unthinking  in  general  by  their  superior  humour,  the 
poet's  own  gift  and  infnaion,  not  by  their  want  of  method, 
which  is  not  greater  than  we  often  meet  with  in  that  class 
of  which  they  are  the  dranaatic  representatives.  Instances 
of  the  opposite  fan.lt,  arising  from  the  eiceaa  of  generaliza- 
tion and  reflection  in  minds  of  the  opposite  class,  will,  like 
the  minds  themselves,  occur  leas  frequently  in  the  course 
of  oar  own  personal  experience.  Tet  they  wUl  not  have 
been  wanting  to  our  readers,  nor  will  they  have  passed  un- 
observed, thongh  the  great  poet  himself  (o  t^v  lavroS  4'''\>l>' 
&aii  £l\f)f  Tiva  auuiiiaroy  /lopijtalg  iroiKAati  ^p^iliffoc')  has 
more  conveniently  supplied  the  illustrations.  To  complete, 
therefore,  the  purpose  aforementioned,  that  of  presenting 
each  of  the  two  components  as  separately  as  possible,  we 
ohose  an  instance  in  which,  by  the  snrplns  of  its  own 
activity,  Hamlet's  mind  disturbs  the  arrangement,  of  whicli 
that  very  activity  had  been  the  cause  and  impulse. 

Thus  einberance  of  mind,  on  the  one  hand,  interferes 
with  the  forms  of  method;  but  sterility  of  mind,  on  the 
other,  wanting  the  spring  and  impulse  to  mental  action,  is 
wholly  destructive  of  method  itself.     For  in  attending  too 


'  (TVirmtifion.)— He  that  moulried  hia 


IS  furn 


-Tilt 


incorporeal 


r 


I 
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excloaively  to  the  relations  which  the  pant  or  passing  erents 
and  objects  bear  to  genera]  trnth,  and  the  moods  of  hia 
own  thought,  the  most  intelligent  man  is  Bometimes  in 
danger  of  overlooking  that  other  relation  in  'which  they  ars 
likewise  to  be  placed  to  the  apprehension  and  sympathies 
of  his  hearers.  His  discourse  appears  like  soliloqnj  inter- 
mixed with  dialogue.  But  the  uneducated  and  uuredecti&g 
talker  overlooks  all  mental  relations,  both  logical  and  psy- 
chological ;  and  consec[uently  precludes  all  method  tiiat  is 
not  purely  accidental.  Hence  the  nearer  the  things  uid 
incidents  in  time  and  place,  the  more  distant,  disjointed, 
and  impertinent  to  each  other,  and  to  any  common  purpose, 
will  they  appear  in  bis  narration  ;  and  this  from  the  wan^ 
of  a  staple,  or  starting-post,  in  the  narrator  hitaaelf ;  from 
the  absence  of  the  leading  thought,  which,  borrowing  ft 
plirase  f  roni  the  nouienelature  of  legislation,  we  may  not 
inaptly  call  the  initiative.  On  the  contrary,  where  the 
habit  of  method  is  present  and  elective,  things  the  most 
remote  and  diverse  in  time,  place,  and  outward  circniH' 
stance,  are  brought  into  mental  contiguity  and  succeBaioo, 
the  more  striking  aa  the  leas  expected.  Bnt  while  we 
wonld  impress  the  necessity  of  this  habit,  the  illustrations 
adduced  give  proof  that  in  undue  preponderance,  and  when 
the  prerogative  of  the  mind  is  stretched  into  despotiBmi 
the  discourse  may  degenerate  into  the  grotesqae  or  tlu 
fantastical. 

With  what  a  profound  insight  into  the  constitution  of 
the  human  soul  is  this  exhibited  to  as  in  the  character  of 
the  Prince  of  Denmark,  where  flying  from  the  sense  of 
reality,  and  seeking  a  reprieve  from  the  pressara  of  its 
duties  in  that  ideal  activity,  the  overbalance  of  which,  with 
the  consequent  indisposition  to  action,  is  his  disease,  bo 
impels  the  reluctant  good  sense  of  the  high  yet  healthfnl- 
inded  Horatio,  to  follow  him  in  his  wayward  meditation 
amid  the  graves !     "  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return, 


Horatio  !  Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dust 
of  Alexander,  tiJl  he  find  it  stopping  a  bung;-hole  ?  B.w. 
'Twere  to  consider  too  ourionBly,  to  couaider  so.  Mam.  No, 
fftith,  not  a  jot ;  but  to  follow  hitn  thither  with  modesty 
enough,  and  likelihood  to  lead  it.  As  thus :  Alexander 
died,  Alexander  was  buried,  Alexander  retumeth  to '  dust — 
the  dnet  is  earth;  of  earth  we  make  loam;  and  why  of 
that  loam,  whereto  he  was  converted,  might  they  not  atop 
a  beer- barrel  ? 

"  [lopeHal  C^Ear,  dead  and  tam'd  to  day, 
Miglit  atop  a  bole  to  keep  the  wind  awa/!" 

Act  v.,  Sc.  1. 

But  let  it  not  escape  our  recollection,  that  when  the 
objects  thus  connected  are  proportionate  to  the  connecting 
energy,  relatively  to  the  real,  or  at  least  to  the  desirable 
sympathies  of  mankind ;  it  is  from  the  same  character 
that  we  derive  the  genial  method  in  the  famous  soliloquy, 
"  To  be  P  or  not  to  be  P  "  which,  admired  aa  it  is,  and  has 
been,  has  yet  received  only  the  first-fmtts  of  the  admiration 
due  to  it. 

We  have  seen  that  from  the  confluence  of  innumerable 
impressions  in  each  moment  of  time  the  mere  passive 
memory  must  needs  tend  to  confusion — a  mle,  the  seem- 
ing exceptions  to  which  (the  thunder-bnrsts  in  "  Lear,"  for 
instance)  are  really  confirmations  of  its  truth.  For,  in 
many  inatances,  the  predominiinco  of  some  mighty  passion 
takes  the  place  of  the  guiding  thought,  and  the  result 
presents  the  method  of  nature,  rather  than  the  habit  of 
the  individnaL  For  thought,  imagination  (and  we  may 
add  passion),  are,  in  their  very  essence,  the  first,  con- 
nective, the  latter,  co-adunative ;  and  it  has  been  shown, 
that  if  the  excess  lead  to  method  misapplied,  and  to  con- 
nections of  the  moment,  the  absence,  or  marked  deficiency, 
either  precludes  method  altogether,  both  form  and  snfa- 
'  Eead-'mto." 


stance,  or  (as  the  following  extract  will  exemplify)  r 

the  outward  form  only. 

"  Mj  liege  and  laadBin,  to  expnetnt&le 

Whst  majesty  should  be,  what  dntj  is, 

Whj  day  is  day,  night  ni^hC,  and  time  is  time, 

Were  nothing  but  to  waste  night,  day  and  time. 

Therafore — since  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit, 

And  lediousnesa  the  limbs  and  outward  Soorisfaes, 

I  will  be  brief.    Your  noble  bod  ia  mad  ; 

Mad  call  I  it — for,  to  define  tnie  madnegB, 

What  is't,  but  to  be  nothing  else  bat  mad  T 

But  let  that  go. 

Queen,  More  matter  with  leas  art. 


Pol.  1 


ml  I  81 


italL 


That  be  is  mad,  'tis  true ;  'tis  true,  'tis  pity  i 

And  pity  'tis,  'tia  true  (a  foolish  figure  I 

But  farewell  it,  for  I  will  use  no  art.) 

Mad  let  us  grant  hhn,  then  i  and  now  remBins^ 

lliat  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  elTect, 

Or  rather  say  the  cause  of  this  defect: 

For  this  eSeet  defective  coniies  bj  cause. 

'Phua  it  remains,  and  the  remaindtr  lima. 

Perpend !  "  Eavitit,  Aa  H.,  i 

DoeB  not  the  irTesiBtible  sense  of  the  ladicrona  i 
flonrish  of  the  soul -surviving  body  of  old  Polonius'a  5 
lect,  not  less  than  in  the  endless  confirmations  and  j 
undeniable  matters  of  fact,  of  Tapster  Pompey  op  i 
hostess  of  the  tavern,"  prove  to  oar  feeKng's,  even  1 
the  word  ia  found  which  presents  the  truth  to  c 
standiTigs,  that  confusion  and  formality  are  but  the  ojq 
poles  of  the  same  null-point  ? 

It  ia  Shakspere's  peculiar  excellence,  that  thi 
the  whole  of  his  splendid  picture  gallery  (the 
excase  the  confessed  inadequacy  of  this  metaphor),  ■ 
individuality  everywhere,  mere  portrait  nowhere.     In  alH 
his  various  characters,  we  still  feel  ourselves  commuDing 
with  the  same  human  nature,  which  is  everywhere  present 
ill  the  branches,  sprays,  leaves,  buda, 


"  Seem 


fi  Lci- 


bloBsoma,  and  fraits,  their  shapea,  taetes,  and  odonrs. 
Speaking  of  the  effect,  i.e.  his  works  themselveB,  we  may 
define  the  excellence  of  their  method  as  ooaBisting  in  that 
jnst  proportion,  that  nnion  and  interpenetration  o£  the 
universal  and  the  particular,  which  must  ever  pervade  all 
works  of  decided  genius  and  tme  science.  For  method 
implies  a  progressive  transition,  and  it  is  the  meaning  of 
the  word  in  the  original  langaage.  The  Greek  MiBoSog,  'S 
literaUy  a  way,  or  path  of  transit.  Thna  we  extol  the 
Elements  of  Enclid,  or  Socrates'  discourse  with  the  slave 
in  the  Menon,  as  methodical,  a  term  which  no  one  who 
holds  himself  bound  to  think  or  speak  correctly  wonld 
apply  to  the  alphabetical  order  i 

dictionary.  But  as,  without  continuous  transition,  there 
can  be  no  method,  so  without  a  pre-conceptio 
be  no  transition  with  continuity.  The  term,  method, 
cannot  therefore,  otherwise  than  by  abuse,  be  applied  to  a 
mere  dead  arrangement,  containing  in  itself  no  principle 
of  progression, 

III.  Notes  oil  Chaucer  and  Spi 
III.  of  the 


Chancer  mnst  be  read  with  an  eye  to  the  Norman-Prenoh. 
Trouveres,  of  whom  he  is  the  best  representative  in  English. 
He  had  great  powers  of  invention, 
characters  represent  classes,  but  in  a  different  i 

'  Frojii  Mr.  Grsen'a  note.— H.  N.  C.     Mr.  Green  look  noleg  of  tl 
cunree.      We  ma;  recall  GiJIman's  remark   bere:    ' 
copy  hU  lecluros  verbiilim  have   fuiled,  they   are    I 
J^fe,  p.  336. 


ShakBpore'a  characters  are  the  representatives  of  the  u 
Dfttare  of  hnmanity,  in  which  some  element  has  bee 
predominajit  aa  to  destroy  the  health  of  the  mind  j  wh( 
Chaucer's  are  rather  representtitivea  of  classes 
He  is  therefore  more  led  to  individualize  in  a  mere  personal 
sense.  Observe  Chancer'a  love  of  natare  ;  and  how  happily 
the  subject  of  his  main  work  is  chosen.  When  yon  reflect 
that  the  company  in  the  Decameron  have  retired  to  ft 
place  of  safety  from  the  raging  of  a  pestilence,  their  m.irtli 
provokes  a  sense  of  their  unfeelingness ;  whereas  in  Chancer 
nothing  of  this  sort  occnrs,  and  the  scheme  of  a  party  on  a 
pilgrimage,  with  different  ends  and  occupations,  aptly 
allows  of  the  greatest  variety  of  expression  in  the  tales.' 


1  London,  1553,— Died  1599. 


ttwB^'V 


There  is  this  diSerence,  among  many  others,  betwam' 
Shakspere  and  Spenser; — Shakapere  is  never  col  on  red  by 
the  cnstoras  of  bis  ago ;  what  appears  of  contemporary 
character  in  him  is  merely  negative ;  it  is  jnst  not  sonie- 
thing  else.  Ho  has  none  of  the  fictitious  realities  of  the 
clasaice,  none  of  the  grotesqnenesses  of  chivalry,  none  of 
the  allegory  of  the  middle  ages ;  there  is  no  sectarianisni 
either  of  politics  or  religion,  no  miser,  no  witch,- — no 
common  witch,^no  astrology— nothing  impermanent  of 
however  long  duration  ;  hnt  he  atanda  like  the  yew  tree  in 
Lorton  vale,  which  has  known  so  many  ages  that  it  belongs 
to  none  in  particular ;  a  living  image  of  endless  self-r^ro- 
duction,  like  the  immortal  tree  of  Malabar.     In  Spenser 

'  "  Thmngh  a!l  tbe  works  of  Chaucer  Iberc  reigns  a  cheerfulness,  it 
manl}'  hllnritj,  which  makes  it  almost  itD|i(»sil)le  to  doubt  h  corre- 
spundent  habit  of  feeling  in  tha  author  himBclf." — Sioffraphia  Lii»raHt( 
chap.  il.     Sf.  Appendi): ;  V.,  Mar.  15,  ISaj. 


the  spirit  of  chivalry  is  entirely  predominant,  althoagli 
witli  a  much  greater  infnsion  of  the  poet's  own  individual 
self  into  it  than  is  found  in  any  other  writer.  He  has  the 
wit  of  the  Houthern  with  the  deeper  inwardness  of  the 
northern  genius. 

No  one  can  appreciate  Spenser  without  some  reflection 
on  the  nature  of  allegorical  writing.  The  mere  etymological 
meaning  of  the  word,  allegory, — to  talk  of  one  thing  and 
therehy  convey  another,— is  too  wide.  The  true  sense  is 
this, — ^the  employment  of  one  set  of  agents  and  images  to 
convey  in  disguise  a  moral  meaning,  with  a  likeness  to  the 
imagination,  but  with  a  difference  to  the  understanding, — 
those  agents  and  images  heing  so  combined  as  to  form  a 
homogeneoQS  whole.  This  distinguishes  it  from  metaphor, 
which  is  part  of  an  allegory.  But  allegory  is  not  properly 
distinguishable  from  fable,  otherwise  than  as  the  first 
indndes  the  second,  as  a  genns  its  species ;  for  in  a  fable 
there  must  be  nothing  bnt  what  is  nniveraally  known  and 
aolniowledged,  but  in  an  allegory  there  may  be  that  which 
ia  new  and  not  previously  admitted.  The  pictures  of  the 
great  masters,  especially  of  the  Italian  schools,  are  genuine 
allegories.  Amongst  the  classics,  the  multitude  of  their 
gods  either  precluded  allegory  altogether,  or  else  made 
everything  allegory,  as  in  the  Hesiodic  Theogonia ;  for  you 
can  scarcely  distinguish  between  power  and  the  personifi- 
cation of  power.  The  Cupid  and  Psyche  of,  or  found  in, 
Apuleius,  is  a  phienomenon.  It  is  the  platonic  mode  of 
ttccounting  for  the  fall  of  man.  The  Battle  of  the  Soul ' 
hy  PmdentiuB  is  an  early  instance  of  Christian  allegory, 

Narrative  allegory  ia  distinguished  from  mythology  as 
reality  from  symbol ;  it  is,  in  short,  the  proper  intermedium 
between  person  and  personification.  Where  it  is  too 
strongly  individualized,  it  ceases  to  be  allegory;  this  is 
often  felt  in  the  "  Pilgrim's  Pi-ogress,"  where  the  characters 

'  I'Hj-chDmndiiii.— H.  N.  C. 
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are  real  persons  with  nicknames.  Perhaps  one  of  tlie 
most  cnrions  warnings  against  another  attempt  at  narrative 
allegory  on  a  great  scale,  maj  be  found  in  Tasso's  account 
of  what  he  himself  intended  in  and  by  his  "  Jerusalem 
Delivered." 

As  characteristic  of  Spenser,  I  would  call  your  particular 
attention  in  the  first  place  to  the  indescribable  sweetness 
and  fluent  projection  of  his  verse,  very  clearly  distinguish- 
able from  the  deeper  and  more  inwoven  harmonies  of 
Shakspere  and  Milton.  This  stanza  is  a  good  instance  of 
what  I  mean : — 

^<  Yet  she,  most  faithfall  ladie,  all  this  while 

Forsaken,  wofall,  solitarie  mayd. 

Far  from  all  peoples  preace,  as  in  exile. 

In  wildernesse  and  wastfull  deserts  strayd 

To  seeke  her  knight ;  who,  subtily  betrayd 

Through  that  late  vision  which  th'  enchaunter  wrought. 

Had  her  abandond ;  she,  of  nought  affrayd. 

Through  woods  and  wastnes  wide  him  daily  sought. 

Yet  wished  tydinges  none  of  him  unto  her  brought." 

F,  Qu,  B.  I.  c.  3.  St  3. 

2.  Combined  with  this  sweetness  and  fluency,  the  scien- 
tific construction  of  the  metre  of  the  "  Faery  Queene  "  is 
very  noticeable.  One  of  Spenser's  arts  is  that  of  allitera- 
tion, and  he  uses  it  with  great  effect  in  doubling  the 
impression  of  an  image  : — 

"  In  wildernesse  and  t(«,stful  deserts, — " 


it 


Through  woods  and  tf^istnes  wilde, —  " 


"  They  passe  the  bitter  waves  of  Acheron, 

Where  many  soules  sit  wailing  woefully. 

And  come  to  fiery  flood  of  PAlegeton, 

"Whereas  the  damned  ghosts  in  torments  fry. 

And  with  dharp,  shrilling  shrieks  doth  bootlesse  cry,—**  &c. 

He  is  particularly  given  to  an  alternate  alliteration,  which 
is,  perhaps,  when  well  used,  a  great  secret  in  melody : — 


"A  ramping  Ijon  rushed  auiidenly,- 

And  sad  to  see  her  sorrowfnl 

And  on  the  graasa  her  ifaiatie  Zimhes  i^id  l&j, — "  &c. 
Ton  cannot  read  a  page  of  the  "  Faery  Qneene,"  if  you  read 
for  that  purpose,  without  perceiving  the  intentional  allitera- 
tiveuess  of  the  words ;  and  yet  bo  skilfully  is  tbis  managed, 
that  it  never  strikes  any  unwarned  eav  as  artificial,  or 
other  tban  the  result  of  the  necessary  movement  of  the  verae. 
3.  Spenser  displays  great  skill  in  harmonizing  his  de- 
scriptions of  external  nature  and  actual  incidents  with  the 
allegorical  character  and  epic  activity  of  the  poem.  Take 
these  two  beautiful  passages  as  illustrations  of  what  Ijnean; — 
By  this  the  northeme  wagoner  had  set 


^ 


nfold  leme  behind  the  sCedfaat  si 
That  was  in  ocean  waves  jel  never  wet. 
But  firme  is  fixt,  and  sendelli  light  from  r&rrs 
To  all  that  in  the  wide  deep©  wandring  arre; 
And  chearefnll  channticlere  with  hie  note  shrill 
Had  warned  once,  that  Phccbus'  fiery  caire 
In  hast  waa  climhing  up  (he  eaateme  hill, 
Full  envious  that  Night  ao  lung  his  roume  did  iitl; 

Wiea  those  Bccnrsed  messengers  of  hell. 

That  feigning  dreamc,  and  that,  faire-forged  sprighC 

Came,"  &c.— B.  I.  c  2.  at.  1. 

"  At  last,  the  golden  orientall  gate 

Of  greatest  Heaten  gan  to  open  fajre ; 

And  PhcebuE,  fresh  as  brydegrome  to  his  mate. 

Come  dauncing  forth,  shaking  his  deawie  hajre ; 

And  hurld  his  gli^tring  beams  through  gloomy  ayra, 

WMch  vihm  the  wakeful  Elfe  perceir'd,  streightway 

He  started  up,  and  did  him  eelfe  prepajre 

Tn  aunbright  armes  and  battailous '  nrray ; 

For  wUb  that  Fagan  proud  lis  combat  will  thai  day." 

lb.  c  5.  at 

'  Head  "  battailous.'' 


Observe  also  the  exceeding  vividneaB  of  Spenser's  de- 
scriptions. They  are  not,  in  the  true  sense  of  tbe  word,  I 
picturesque;  but  are  oompoaed  of  a  wondrous  series  of  I 
images,  ad  in  our  dreams.  Compare  the  following  pass^  I 
with  anything  you  may  remember  in  pari  niaieria  in  Miltw  J 
OP  Bhakspere : — 

"  His  haugdtia  helmet,  horrid  all  with  goli^i 

Botii  glorious  briglitnvase  and  great  tenoar  bredd. 

For  aU  the  nreat  B  dragoa  did  enfold 

Wilh  greedie  pitwes.  and  OTer  all  dill  spr^d 

Ek  gotden  wingca ;  hts  dreodfall  hideous  hedd. 

Close  couched  on  the  bever,  aeemd  to  throw 

From  flaming  mouch  bright  aparkles  fiery  redd, 

Tbs.t  suddeinti  hoirour  to  faint  hartes  did  show ; 

And  scaly  tuyle  was  atrettht  adowne  his  bock  lull  hw.  1 

Upon  Cbe  top  of  all  his  loftje  crest 
A  haunch  of  liaires  diicolourd  diveraly, 
With  sprinkled  pearle  and  gold  fuli  riclily  dre»t. 
Did  shake,  and  seemed  to  dannce  Tor  JollitJe ; 
Like  to  an  almnnd  tree  jmounted  bye 
On  tiip  of^eens  Selinis  all  alone, 
'With  blossoms  brare  bedecked  daintily, 
Whose  tender  locks  do  tremble  etery  ime 
At  eierie  little  breath  that  nndap  heaven  is  blowns." 
li.  c.  7.  ■! 

4.  You  will  take  especial  note  of  the  marvellouB  ii 
deuce  and  tree  imaginative  absence  of  all  particular  spBM 
or  time  in  the  "Faery  Qaeene."  It  is  in  the  domaina 
neither  of  history  or  geography ;  it  Is  ignorant  of  all 
artificial  boundary,  all  material  obstacles ;  it  is  troly  in 
land  of  FaeTj,  that  ia,  of  mental  space.  The  poet  hta 
placed  yon  in  a  dream,  a  charmed  sleep,  and  you  neitiier 
wMh,  nor  have  the  power,  to  inqnire  where  yon.  are,  or 
how  you  got  there.     It  reminds  me  of  some  lines  of  mf 

"Oh  I  would  to  AJIa! 


To  hrinj  me  food! — c*  rather  that  my  sonl 
Might  drew  in  life  frum  the  univoraal  uir! 
It  were  a  lot  divine,  in  Bome  small  akltF, 
Along  some  ocean's  boundless  BoJitude, 
Td  fl..ft[  for  ever  with  a  careless  course, 
And  think  myself  the  only  being  alivel" 

Se/noru.  Act  IV.,  Se.  3. 

Tniieei  Spenser  hirnself,  in  tLe  conduct  of  hia  great  poem, 
may  be  represoitted  under  the  same  image,  his  symbolizing 
purpose  being  liis  mariner's  compaas  : — 


I 


"  As  pilot  well  expert  in  pcrilmis  ware. 
That  to  a  stedfost  starre  his  course  hath  bent. 
When  fi^7  roistes  or  cloudy  tarapeslB  trnve 
The  fsithfull  light  uf  that  faire  lamps  yliienl. 
And  coTerd  Heaven  with  hideous  dreriment  g 
Upon  his  card  and  compas  finnes  his  eye, 
The  majalers  oF  his  long  experiment, 
And  to  them  does  the  stedd/  helms  appljr. 
Bidding  bis  winged  teasell  fujielj  forward  dy." 

JB.  II.  c.  r.  B 


Sn  the  poet  through  t!ie  realms  of  allegory. 

5,  Tou.  should  note  the  quintessential  char.icfer  of  Chris- 
tian chivalry  in  all  his  characters,  but  more  especially  in 
Lis  women.  The  Greeks,  escept,  perhaps,  in  Homer,  aeem 
to  have  had  no  way  of  making  their  women  interesting, 
but  by  nnsesing  them,  as  in  the  instances  of  the  tragic 
Medea,  Electia,  &c  Contrast  Ruch  characters  with  Spen- 
ser's Una,  who  exhibits  no  prominent  feature,  baa  no  par- 
ticolarization,  but  produces  the  same  feeling  that  a  statue 
does,  when  contemplated  at  a  distance  : — 

"  Fir.m  her  fayre  head  her  fillet  she  nndi^ht, 

And  \ajA  her  stole  aside  :  her  angels  late, 

As  the  great  eye  of  Heaven,  ahyned  bright, 

And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  ptai'S ; 

Did  never  mortal  eya  behold  suei  heavenly  grace." 


6.  In  Spenser  we  see  the  brigbteBt  and  pnrest  form  of 
tliat  nationality  nhicti  was  so  common  a  characteristio  of 
our  elder  poeta.  There  is  nothing  unamiable,  nothing  con- 
temptnons  of  others,  in  it.  To  glorify  their  coantry — to 
elevate  England  into  a  queen,  an  empress  of  the  heart^^ 
this  was  their  passion  and  object;  and  how  dear  and  im- 
portant an  object  it  was  or  may  be,  let  Spain,  in  the  recol- 
lection of  her  Cid,  declare !  There  is  a  great  magic  in 
national  names.  What  a  damper  to  all  interest  is  a  list  of 
native  East  Indian  merchants  !  Unknown  names  are  non- 
condnctors ;  they  stop  all  sympathy.  No  one  of  onr  poets 
has  tonched  this  string  more  exquisitely  than  Spenser; 
especially  in  his  chronicle  of  the  British  Kings  (B,  IL 
c.  10),  and  the  marriage  of  the  Thames  with  the  Medway 
(B.  lY.  c.  11),  in  both  which  passages  the  mere  names 
GOcBtitnte  half  the  pleasure  we  receive.  To  the  same  feel- 
ing we  muBt  in  particular  attribate  Spenser's  sweet  reference 
to  Ireland ; — 


"  And  Malla  mine,  whose  wacss  I  whilom  taugUt  to  weep.^ 

And  there  is  a  beautiful  passage  of  the  same  sorfi  z 
"  Colin  Clout's  Come  Home  Again :  " — 


Under 

Lastly,  the  great  and  prevailing  character  of  8p« 
mind  is  fancy  nnder  the  conditions  of  imagination,  aa  Si 
ever  present  but  not  always  active  power.  He  has  an 
imaginative  fancy,  but  he  has  not  imagination,  in  kind  or 
degree,  as  Shakspere  and  Milton  have ;  the  boldest  eSoit 
of  hia  powers  in  this  way  is  the  character  of  Talua.^    Add 

'  B.  3.  "  Legend  of  Arlegail."— U.  N.  C 


to  this  a,  feminiite  tenclerness  and  almost  mnidenly  purity 
of  feeling,  and  abov"e  all,  a  deep  moral  eamestneBH  which 
produces  a  belieying  sympathy  and  acquiescence  in  the 
reader,  and  yon  have  a  tolerably  adequate  Tiev 
intellectual  beiug. 


IV".  Notes   on  Milton.     Eemaina   of   Lecture    III.   of  the 
^^_  Course  of  1818.' 


Mil  TON, 
a  London,  ItiOS- 


-Died,  1674. 


If  we  divide  the  period  from  the  acceesion  of  Elijabeth 
to  the  Protectorate  of  Cromwell  into  two  unequal  porfciocB, 
the  first  ending  with  the  death  of  James  I.  the  other  com- 
preheuding  the  reign  of  Charles  and  the  brii 
the  Republic,  we  arc  forcibly  struck  with  a  i 
the  character  of  the  illusfcrioua  actors,  by  whom  each  period 
ia  rendered  severally  memorable.  Or  rather,  the  difference 
in  the  characters  of  the  g^at  men  in  each  period,  leads  us 
to  make  this  division.  Eminent  as  the  intellectual  powers 
were  that  were  displayed  in  both ;  yet  in  the  number  of 
great  men,  in  the  various  aorta  of  excellence,  and  not 
merely  in  the  variety  but  almost  diversity  of  talents  united 
in  the  same  individual,  the  age  of  Charles  falls  short  of  its 
predecessor ;  and  the  stars  of  the  Parliament,  keen  as  their 
radiance  was,  in  fulness  and  richness  of  lustre,  yield  to  the 
constellatioD  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth ; — which  can  only 
be  paralleled  by  Greece  in  her  hrigttest  moment,  when  the 
titles  of  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  the  historian,  the  states- 
man and  the  general  not  seldoni  formed  a  garland  round 

'  Mr.  H.  N.  Coleridge  appends  to  the  remains  of  this  looture  some 
notes  on  Milton  from  different  sounKifl.     We  havB  given  Ihera,  ■ 
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the  same  head,  as  in  the  instances  of  onr  Sidneys  and 
Baleighs.  Bat  then,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  vehe- 
mence of  will,  an  enthusiasm  of  principle,  a  depth  and  an 
earnestness  of  spirit,  which  the  charms  of  individual  fame 
and  personal  aggrandizement  conld  not  pacify, — an  aspi- 
wtion  after  reality,  permanence,  and  general  good, — ^in 
short,  a  moral  grandeur  in  the  latter  period,  with  which 
the  low  intrigues,  Machiavellic  maxims,  and  selfish  and 
servile  ambition  of  the  former,  stand  in  painful  contrast. 

The  causes  of  this  it  belongs  not  to  the  present  occasion 
to  detail  at  length ;  but  a  mere  allusion  to  the  qnick  snc- 
cession  of  revolutions  in  religion,  breeding  a  political  in- 
difference in  the  mass  of  men  to  religion  itself,  the  enor- 
mous increase  of  the  royal  power  in  consequence  of  the 
humiliation  of  the  nobility  and  the  clergy — ^the  transference 
of  the  papal  authority  to  the  crown, — ^the  unfixed  state  of 
Elizabeth's  own  opinions,  whose  inclinations  were  as  popish 
as  her  interests  were  protestant — ^the  controversial  extra- 
vagance and  practical  imbecility  of  her  successor — ^will 
help  to  explain  the  former  period;    and  the  persecutdans 
that  had  given  a  life  and  soul  interest  to  the  disputes  so 
imprudently  fostered  by  James, — the  ardour  of  a  oonsctous 
increase  of  power  in  the  commons,  and  the  greater  austeitr 
of  manners  and  maxims,  the  natural  product  and  most 
formidable  weapon  of  religious   disputation,   cot  maek 
in   conjunction,  but  in   closest  combination,  with  npwlr 
awakened   political    and    repubhcan   zeal,  these   perhazis 
account  for  the  character  of  the  latter  «ra. 

In  the  close  of  the  former  period,  and  durine"  the  WoKm 
of  the  latter,  the  poet  Milton  was  educated  aci  formfd: 
find  he  survived  the  laner,  and  all  the  f?iid  hcpes  hzd 
aspirttions  which  had  been  its  life ;  and  so  in  evil  davs,^ 


s  ttTHinmg  cr  tw  puaee, — 


Btnndisg'  as  the  representative  of  the  cambined  exoellenca 
of  both  periods,  he  produced  the  "  Paradise  Lost "  as  by 
an  after-throe  of  natnre.  "  There  are  some  persons 
(observes  a  divine,  a  contemporary  of  Milton's)  of  whom 
the  grace  of  God  takes  early  hold,  and  the  good  spirit 
inhabiting  them  cairies  them,  oa  in  an  even  constancy 
thvongh  innocence  into  virtue,  their  Christianity  bearing 
eqnal  date  with  their  manhood,  and  reason  and  religion, 
like  warp  and  woof,  mnning  together,  make  np  one  web 
of  a  wise  and  exemplary  life.  Thki  (he  adds)  is  a  most 
happy  case,  wherever  it  happens  ;  for  besides  that  there  is 
no  sweeter  or  more  lovely  thing  on  earth  than  the  early 
bads  of  piety,  which  drew  from  onr  Saviour  signal  affection 
to  the  beloved  disciple,  it  is  better  to  have  no  wonnd  than 
to  experience  the  most  sorereign  balsam,  which,  if  it  work 
a  cure,  yet  usually  leaves  a  scar  behind."  Although  it  was 
and  ia  my  intention  to  defer  the  consideration  of  Milton's 
own  character  to  the  conclusion  of  this  Lecture,  yet  I  could 
not  prevail  on  myself  to  approach  the  "  Paradise  Lost " 
without  impressing  on  your  minds  the  conditions  under 
which  such  a  work  was  in  fact  producible  at  all,  the  original 
genius  having  been  assumed  as  the  ioimediate  agent  and 
efficient  cause ;  and  these  conditions  I  find  in  the  character 
of  the  times  and  in  his  own  character.  The  age  in  which 
the  foundations  of  his  mind  were  laid,  was  congenial  to  it 
as  one  golden  eera  of  profound  erudition  and  individual 
genius ; — that  in  which  the  superstructure  was  carried  up, 
was  no  less  favonrable  to  it  by  a  sternness  of  discipline 
and  a  show  of  self-control,  highly  flattering  to  the  imagi- 
native dignity  ot  an  heir  of  fame,  and  which  won  Milton 

To  honrse  or  mate,  tbongh  fallen  od  gtQ  days. 
On  evil  days  tbough  fallen,  and  evil  tongues ; 
In  darkness,  and  wilii  danger*  compaait'il  round. 


4 
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over  from  the  dear-loved  delights  ot  acndeniic  grovea  and 
cathedral  aisles  to  the  anti-prelatic  party.  It  acted  on  him, 
too,  no  donbt,  and  modified  hie  etndies  bj  a  characterotio 
controversial  spirit  (hia  presentation  of  Grod  is  tinted  witi 
it) — a  spirit  not  less  bnsy  indeed  in  political  than  in 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  dispute,  bnt  canying  on  Ute 
former  almost  always,  more  or  less,  in  the  gniee  of  tha 
latter.  And  so  far  aa  Pope's  censure  *  of  our  poet, — Utat 
he  makes  God  the  Father  a  school  divine — is  just,  we  raasi 
attribute  it  to  the  character  of  his  ag-e,  from  which  ilia 
men  of  genius,  who  escaped,  escaped  by  a  worse  disease 
the  licentious  indifference  of  a  Frenchified  court. 

Snch  was  the  iiidue  or  soil,  which  constituted,  in  tfas 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  circumstances  of  Milton's 
mind.  In  hia  mind  itself  there  were  pnrity  and  piely 
absolute ;  an  imagination  to  which  neither  the  past  ma 
the  present  were  interesting,  except  as  far  as  they  caQed 
forth  and  enlivened  the  great  ideal,  in  which  and  for  whi^ 
he  lived ;  a  keen  love  of  truth,  which,  after  maay  yrettj 
pnreuits,  found  a  hnrboar  in  a  sublime  listening  to  the  atill 
voice  in  bis  own  spirit,  and  as  keen  a  love  of  his  country, 
which,  after  a  disappointment  still  more  depressive,  ex- 
panded and  soared  into  a  love  of  man  as  a  probationer  oE 
immortahty.  These  were,  these  alone  could  be,  tha  con- 
ditions under  which  such  a  work  as  the  "  Paradise  Lost" 
could  be  conceived  and  accomplished.  By  a  life-long  study 
Milton  had  known — 


To  his  large  heart  gave  : 


'  Soe  Appendix,  V. :  Sept.  i,  1B33. 


and  he  left  the  imperishable  total,  f 
conuDg,  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost." ' 

Difficnlt  tLS  I  shall  find  it  to  tnm  o 
ont  catching  some  passage,  which  wonld  tempt  n 
I  propose  to  consider,  lat,  the  general  plan  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  work ; — 2ndly,  the  subject  with  its  difficulties 
and  advantages ; — 3rdly,  the  poet's  object,  the  spirit  in 
the  letter,  ihe-ivOvfuoi-  iv  niiSif,  the  true  achool-divinity ; 
and  lastly,  the  characteristic  excellencies  of  the  poem,  in 
what  they  consist,  and  by  what  means  tbey  were  produced. 

1,  As  to  the  plan  and  ordonnance  of  the  Poem. 
Compare  it  with  the  "  Iliad,"  many  of  the  books  of 

which  might  change  places  without  any  injury  to  the 
thread  of  the  story.  Indeed,  I  doubt  the  original  existence 
of  the  "  Iliad  "  as  one  poem ;  it  seema  more  probable  that 
it  was  put  together  abont  the  time  of  the  Piaistratidas. 
The  "  Ihad  " — -and,  more  or  less,  all  epic  poems,  the  sub- 
jects of  which  are  taken  from  history — have  no  ronnded 
conclusion ;  they  remain,  after  all,  but  single  chapters 
from  the  volume  of  history,  althoug'h  they  are  ornamental 
chapters.  Consider  the  exquisite  simplicity  of  the  *'  Para- 
dise Lost."  It  and  it  alone  really  possesses  a  beginning,  a 
niiddle,  and  an  end ;  it  has  the  totality  of  the  poem  as 
distinguished  from  the  ab  ovo  birth  and  parentage,  or 
straight  line,  of  history. 

2.  As  to  the  subject. 

In  Homer,  the  supposed  importance  of  the  subject,  as 
the  first  effort  of  confederated  Greece,  is  an  after-thonght 
of  the  critics ;  and  the  interest,  such  m  it  is,  derived  from 
the  events  themselves,  as  distinguished  from  the  i 


'  Here  Mr.  C.  notes  ;  "  Not  perhaps  here,  but  townrrla,  or  as,  liio 
•ti  chastize  the  fasIiioDBble  nation  that  poelr;  is  a  relaxatiau 
le  of  Ihe  superSnous  lays  and  luKoriea  of  the  intellecl ! 
To  oontrait  the  permanence  of  poeniB  with  tha  ti'anaienoy  and  flteling 
moral  elTecta  at'  empires,  und  what  are  called,  great  evenls." — H.  N.  U. 


of  representing  tbem,  is  very  langnid  to  all  bat  Greelcs, 
It  is  a  Greek  poem.  The  superiority  of  the  "Paradise 
LoBt "  is  obvioQB  in  this  respect,  that  the  interest  transcends 
the  limits  of  a  nation.  Bnt  we  do  not  generally  dwell  on 
this  excellence  of  the  "  Paradise  Loat,"  becauee  it  seeiiiB 
attribntable  to  Christianity  itself; — yet  in  fact  the  interest 
is  wider  than  Christendom,  and  comprehends  the  Jewish 
and  Mohammedan  worlds  ; — nay,  still  further,  inasmuch  aa 
it  represents  the  origin  of  evil,  and  the  combat  o£  evil  and 
fjood,  it  contains  matter  of  deep  interest  to  all  mankind,  aa 
forming  the  basis  of  all  religion,  and  the  true  occasion  of 
all  philosophy  whatsoever. 

The  Fall  of  Man  is  the  subject;  Satan  is  the  cause; 
man's  blissful  state  the  immediate  object  of  his  enmity  and 
attack ;  man  is  warned  by  an  angol  who  gives  hin\  aa 
account  of  all  that  was  requisite  to  be  known,  to  make  ths 
warning  nt  once  iatelligible  and  awful ;  then  the  temptation 
ensues,  and  the  Fall;  then  the  immediate  sensible  cons^ 
qnenoe ;  then  the  coDsolation,  wherein  an  angel  presents  a 
vision  of  the  history  of  men  with  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
the  Redeemer.  Nothing  is  touched  in  this  vision  bat  what 
is  of  general  interest  in  religion-;  anything  else  would  have 
been  improper. 

The  inferiority  of  Klopstock's  "  Messiah  "  is  inexpres- 
sible. I  admit  the  prerogative  of  poetic  feeling,  and  poetic 
faith ;  but  I  cannot  suspend  the  judgment  even  for  a 
moment.  A  poem  may  in  one  sense  be  a  dream,  but  it 
must  be  a  waking  dream.  In  Milton  yoa  have  a  religions 
faith  combined  with  the  moral  nature ;  it  is  an  efflux ;  jott 
go  along  with  it.  In  Klopstock  there  is  a  wilfulness ;  he 
makes  things  so  and  so.  The  feigned  speeches  and  events 
in  the  "  Messiah  "  shock  as  like  falsehoods ;  but  nothing 
of  that  sort  is  felt  in  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  in  which  no 
particulars,  at  least  very  few  indeed,  are  touched  which  can 
come  into  collision  or  jmta-position  with  recorded  matter. 


Bn(  notwitbetaading  the  advHotagRs  in  Milton's  subject, 
B^SB  were  concomitant  insuperable  difficalties,  and  Milton 
H^K^iibited  marvelloas  skill  in  keeping  most  of  tliem  oat 
^^^nt.  Higli  poetry  is  tbe  translation  of  reality  into  the 
■BS^imder  the  predicament  of  succession  of  time  only. 
The  poet  ia  an  historian,  upon  condition  of  moral  power 
being  the  only  force  in  the  universe.  The  veiy  grandeur 
of  his  anbject  ministered  a  difficulty  to  Milton,  The  state- 
ment of  a  being  of  high  intellect,  warring  against  the 
supreme  Being,  seems  to  contradict  the  idea  of  a  supreme 
Being.  Milton  precludes  our  feeling  this,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, by  keeping  the  peculiar  attributes  of  divinity  less  in 
;Eight,  m.aking  them  to  a  certain  extent  allegorical  only. 
Again,  poetry  implies  the  language  of  excitement ;  yet  bow 
to  reconcile  such  language  with  God  P  Hence  Milton  con- 
fines the  poetic  passion  in  God's  speeches  to  the  langnnge 
,  of  scripture ;  and  once  only  allows  the  pasdo  vera,  or  quusi- 
hvmana  to  appear,  in  the  passage,  where  the  Father  con- 
templates his  own  likeness  in  the  Son  before  the  battle : — 


I 


"  Go  then,  thou  Mightiest,  in  thy  Father's  might. 
Ascend  my  chariot,  guide  the  rapid  wheels 
Thst  shithe  Heaven's  basis,  bring  forth  all  my  war, 
My  bow  and  ihonder;  my  almighty  arms 
Gird  on,  and  sword  upon  thy  puissant  thigh  ; 
Pursue  these  suns  of  darkness,  drise  them  ont 
Fmm  all  Heaven's  bounds  into  the  titter  deep  i 
lliere  let  them  learn,  as  likes  them,  to  despise 
God  and  Messiah  his  analcted  king." 


B,  VI.  ¥.710-18. 


3.  As  to  Milton's  object : — 

It  was  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man !  The  con- 
troversial spirit  observable  in  many  parts  of  the  poem, 
especially  in  God's  speeches,  is  immediately  attributable  to 
the  great  controversy  of  that  age,  the  origination  o£  evil. 
The  Armiaians  considered  it  a  mere  calamity.  The  Cal- 
viniste  took  away  all  human  will.     Milton  asseited  the 


will,  but  declared  for  the  enslavement  of  the  will  oat  o 
act  of  the  will  itself.     There  are  three  powers  in  na,  which 
diBtinguish  ns  froni  the  beaata  that  perish; — 1,  reason; 
the  power  of  viewing  nniversal  truth ;  and  3,  the  power  of 
contracting  nniversal  truth  into  particnlara.     Reli^oa  ia 
the  will  in  the  reason,  and  love  in  the  will. 

The  character  of  Satan  is  pride  and  senBttal  inda^no^ 
finding  in  self  the  sole  motive  of  action.  It  is  the  chantcler 
BO  often  seen  in  little  on  the  political  stage.  It  eihibitB  all 
the  restleasneas,  temerity,  and  cunning  which  have  marked 
the  mighty  hnnters  of  mankind  from  Nimrod  to  Ifapoleon. 
The  common  fascination  of  men  ia,  that  these  great  meOi 
as  they  are  called,  mnat  act  from  some  great  motivB. 
Hilton  has  carefully  marked  in  his  Satan  the  intense  selfiab- 
ness,  the  alcohol  of  egotism,  which  would  rather  reign  in 
hell  than  serve  in  heaven.  To  place  this  lust  of  self  b 
opposition  to  denial  of  self  or  duty,  and  to  show  whit 
exertions  it  would  make,  and  what  pains  endnre  to  accom- 
plish ita  end,  is  Milton's  particalar  object  in  the  character 
of  Satan.  But  around  this  character  he  haa  thrown  • 
singularity  oE  daring,  a  grandeur  of  sufferance,  and  a 
mined  splendour,  which  constitute  the  very  height  ol 
poetic  sublimity. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  execution : '- — 

The  language  and  versification  of  the  "Paradise  Lost" 
are  peculiar  in  being  so  much  more  necessarily  corre- 
spondent to  each  than  those  in  any  other  poem  or  poet 
The  connection  of  the  sentences  and  the  position  of  the 
words  are  exquisitely  artificial ;  but  the  position  ia  ratiier 
according  to  the  logic  of  passion  or  universal  logic,  than  ^ 
the  logic  of  grammar.  Milton  attempted  to  make  the 
English  language  obey  the  logic  of  passion  as  perfectly  as 
the  Greek  and  Latin.  Hence  the  occasional  harshness  in 
the  construction. 

'  See  Appendix,  V. :  Mai/  12,  1B30. 


Sublimity  is  the  pre-eminent  characteristic  of  the 
"  Paradise  Lost."  It  is  not  an  arithmetical  auhlime  like 
Klopstock'a,  whose  rule  always  is  to  treat  what  we  might 
think  large  as  contemptibly  small.  KUopstock  mistakes 
bigness  for  greatness.  There  is  a  greatness  arising  from 
images  of  effort  and  daring,  and  also  from  those  of  moral 
endurance;  in  Milton  both  are  united.  The  fallen 
are  human  passions,  invested  with  a  dramatic  reality. 

The  apostrophe  to  light  at  the  commencement  of  the 
third  book  is  particularly  beantiful  ae  an  intermediate  link 
between  Hell  and  Heaven ;  and  obserye,  how  the  second 
and  third  book  support  the  subjective  character  of  the 
poem.  In  oil  modern  poetry  in  Christendom  there  is  an 
under  consciousness  of  a  sinful  nature,  a  fleeting  away  of 
external  things,  the  mind  or  subject  greater  than  the  object, 
the  reflective  character  predominant.  In  the  "  Paradise 
Lost"  the  subliraest  parts  are  the  revelations  of  Milton's 
own  mind,  prodncing  itself  and  evolving  its  own  greatness  ; 
and  this  is  ao  truly  so,  that  when  that  which  is  merely 
entertaining  for  its  objective  beauty  is  introduced,  it  at 
flrst  eeems  a.  <iiscord. 

In  the  description  of  Paradise  itself  yon  have  Milton's 
Bunny  aide  as  a  man;  here  his  descriptive  powers  are 
exei-cised  to  the  utmost,  and  he  draws  deep  upon  his  Italian 
resources.  In  the  description  of  Eve,  and  throughout  this 
part  of  the  poem,  the  poet  is  predominant  over  the  theolo- 
gian. Dress  is  tho  symbol  of  the  Fall,  hnt  the  mark  of 
intellect ;  and  the  metaphysics  of  dress  are,  the  hiding 
what  is  not  symbolic  and  displaying  by  discrimination 
what  is.  The  love  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise  is  of  the 
highest  merit^not  phantomatic,  and  yet  removed  from 
everything  degrading.  It  is  the  sentiment  of  one  rational 
being  towards  another  made  tender  by  a  specific  difference 
in  that  which  is  essentially  the  same  in  both ;  it  is 
a  union  of  opposites,   a    giving  and   receiving  mutually 


of  the  permanent  i 


mpletion  of  each'fl 


Milton  ie  not  a  picturesque,  but  a  mnaical,  poet ;  althosift 
he  has  this  merit  that  the  object  chosen  by  him  for  anj 
particular  foregronnd  always  remMns  prominent  to  the 
end,  enriched,  bat  not  incumbered,  by  the  opulence  of 
descriptive  details  famished  by  an  exbanatless  imagination. 
I  wish  the  "  Paradise  Lost "  were  more  carefully  read  and 
studied  than  I  can  see  any  ground  for  believing  it  is,  espe- 
ciivlly  thoae  parts  which,  from  the  habit  of  always  looking 
for  a  story  in  poetry,  are  sciircely  read  at  all, — as  for 
example,  Adam's  vision  of  future  events  in  the  llth  and 
12th  books.  Ko  one  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this 
immortal  poem  without  a  deep  sense  of  the  grandeur  and 
the  purity  of  Milton's  soul,  or  without  feeling  how  bob- 
ceptible  of  domestic  enjoyments  he  really  was,  notwith- 
standing  the  discomforts  which  actnally  resulted  from  (in 
apparently  unhappy  choice  in  marriage.  He  was,  as  bvbij 
tmly  great  poet  has  ever  been,  a  good  man ;  but  finding  it 
impossible  to  realize  his  own  aspirations,  either  in  religion, 
or  politics,  or  society,  he  gave  np  his  heart  to  the  living 
spirit  and  light  within  him,  and  avenged  himself  on  the 
world  by  enriching  it  with  this  record  of  his  own  trans- 
cendant  ideal. 


Notes  on  Milton.     1807.' 
(Hayley  quotes  the  following  passage : — ) 
"  Time  ser 


niftnek*"' 


nnw,  and,  perhaps,  I  might  seem  too  pniftne  V*"' 
give  aay  certain  sccoant  of  what  the  mind  at  home,  in  the  Bpadoll 
cironils  of  lier  muaing,  ba.tlt  liberty  <o  propose  to  herself,  though  of 

'  These  notaa  were  writlen  by  Mr.  Coleridge  in  a  copy  of  Hftylerli 
"Life  of  MiUon"  («o.  1796),  belonging  to  Mr.  Poole.    By  Mm  thuj 
were  communicated,  and  this  acems  thn  Gtlest  ptaoe  for  tiunr  f9l||>*T 
licatiun.— H.  N.  C. 


higllMt  hope  and  harileflt  sttempling ;  whnther  thnt  epic  form,  whereof 
the  two  pnams  of  Homur,  aiici  [hiiau  other  two  of  Virgil  and  Taaao,  ure 
a  diffuse,  and  Iht  Book  of  Job  a  briiff',  model."    (p.  69.) 

Tliese  latter  words  deserve  particular  notice,  I  do  not 
doabt  that  Milton  intended  his  "Paradise  Lost"  aa  an 
epic  of  the  first  clasB,  and  that  the  poetic  dialogue  of  the 
Book  of  Job  was  his  model  for  the  general  scheme  of  his 
"  Paradise  Regained."  Ee;iders  would  not  be  disappointed 
in  this  lat(«r  poem,  if  thej  proceeded  to  a  perusal  of  it 
with  a  proper  preconception  of  the  kind  of  interest  intended 
to  be  excited  in  that  admirable  work.  In  its  kind  it  is  the 
most  perfect  poem  extant,  though  its  kind  may  be  inferior 
in  interest — being  in  its  essence  didactic — to  that  other 
aort,  in  which  instruction  is  conveyed  more  efJectively,  be- 
oanse  less  directly,  in  connection  with  stronger  and  i 
pleaBuraiile  emotions,  and  thereby  in  a  closer  aESnity  with 
action.  But  might  we  not  as  rationally  object  to  an 
accomplished  woman's  conversing,  however  agreeably,  be- 
ca>QBe  it  has  happened  that  we  have  received 
pleasure  from  her  singing  to  the  harp  ?  Si  genus  silprobo 
et  sapieaii  viro  liaud  indlgnitm,  et  si  poema  sit  in  suo  getieia 
perfeotwn,  tatis  est.  Quod  ei  hoc  auotor  idem  altioribiif 
nvmeris  et  carmini  diviniori  iptum  per  se  divin/am  super- 
addiderit,  •meheTBnle  satis  est,  et  plusquam  eatis.  I  cannot, 
however,  but  wish  that  the  answer  of  Jesus  to  Satan  in 
the  4th  book  (v.  285),— 

■■  Think  not  but  that  T  know  Iheae  thingn  ;  or  think 

I  know  them  not,  not  therefore  am  I  aliurl 

Of  knowing  what  I  ought,"  &c. 

had  breathed  the  spirit  of  Hajley's  noble  qnotation  rather 
than  the  narrow  bigotry  of  Gregory  the  Great.  The  pas- 
sage is,  indeed,  excellent,  and  is  partially  true ;  but  partial 
truth  is  the  worst  mode  of  conveying  falsehood. 

(Hayley,  p.  2.50.     Hayley'a  conjectures  on  the  origin  o£ 
the  "  Paradise  Lost ")  ; — 


528  APPSSDix. 

If  Milt»ii  borrowed  a  hint  from,  any  writep^  it  was  man 
probftbly  from  Strada'a  **  Prolnaioiis,"  izL  wiiich  the  Fall  of 
the  Ang^  is  pointed  oat  as  Idie  noblest  sobject  &r  a 
CbrxstiaiL  poet.^  The  more  dJHHfmiTar  the  detailed  muigcs 
are,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  a  great  genfna  shonld  cacck 
the  general  idesk. 

(HayL  p.  294.     Eztracta  from  the  A  damn  of  Andreiiii:) 

**  Lme^anK  Che  dal  mio  oenizQ  oKiiro 

Mi  (?lii«in>  a  rimxnir  eotanta  loee  ? 

Who  firom  my  dark  aby» 

Calla  me  ta  gaae  oa  this  excesB  (jflighi?^ 

The  worda  in  italics  are  an  unfair  trani^tion.  Thsr 
may  soggest  that  Milton  really  had  read  and  did  imitate 
thia  drama.  The  original  is  ^  in  so  great  light."  Indeed 
the  whole  version  is  a&ctedly  and  inaccurately  Miltanic 

lb.  r.  W,  Out  a  fimgD  opre  fea&~^ 

fcmKBtg  tky  wocki  of  dit$k  (no,  dirt. — ^) 

lb,  ▼,  17.  Tesaa  pur  stella  a  atdia 

y  aggiangD  e  lana,  e  aole. — 

Let  him  imite  abofe 

Scar  npOQ  ttar,  moon,  son.' 

Let  bim  weave  star  to  star. 
Then  join  both  moon  and  snn ! 

**  lb.  T.  21 .  Ch  'al  fin  con  biasmo  e  scomo 

Vana  F  opra  sara,  rano  il  sndore! 

Since  in  the  end  dlTision 

Shall  proTe  his  works  and  all  his  ^Sirts  Tain.* 


'  The  reference  seems  generally  to  be  to  the  5th  Frolnsion  of  the  1st 
Book.  Hie  arcus  ac  tela,  guibfts  olim  in  magna  illo  Swperwm  tumulim 
jmneeps  a/rmorum  Michael  confixU  auctcrem  proditiomis;  kic  fiUitdnm 
kttmana  mentis  terror.  *  *  *  In  ntibibtis  armatag  bello  legionet 
ingtruam,  aique  inde  jyro  re  naia  auxiliares  ad  terram  eopiaa  ewocaba, 
*  *  *  Hie  mihi  Calitea,  quos  eeseferunt  elementcrwn  tutdaanSyfrima 
ilia  ccrpora  miscefmnt.    Sect.  4. — H.  N.  C. 


w 

^^^H       Yfaa  si 


Since  finally  with  cenaure  and  disdain 
Vaia  slmll  the  work  be,  aad  his  toil  be  r 


1796.' 

The  reader  o£  Milton  must  be  always  on  tls  duty :  he  is 
euiTounded  with  sense ;  it  rises  in  every  line ;  every  word 
is  to  the  purpose.  There  are  no  lazy  intervals ;  all  has 
been  considered,  and  demands  and  merits  observation.  If 
this  be  called  obscurity,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  such 
an  obscurity  as  ia  a  compliment  to  the  reader ;  not  that 
s  obacority,  which  proceeds  from  a  muddled  head. 


V.  Extracts  from  the  "  Table  Talk."  * 
Othello. — "  Othello  must  not  be  conceived  as  a  negro,  but 
&  high  and  chivalrous  Moorish  chief.  Shakspere  learned 
the  spirit  of  the  character  from  the  Spanish  poetry,  which 
■was  prevalent  in  England  in  hia  time.'  Jealousy  does  not 
strike  me  as  the  point  in  his  passion ;  I  take  it  to  he  rather 
an  agony  that  the  creatnre,  whom  he  had  believed  angelic, 
with  whom  he  had  garnered  up  his  heart,  and  whom  he 
could  not  help  still  loving,  should  be  proved  impure  and 
worthless.  It  was  the  struggle  not  to  love  her.  It ' 
moral  indignation  and  regret  that  virtue  ehoald  so  fall : — 
*Bnt  yet  the  pity  of  it,  la^ ! — 0  lago !  the  pitij  of  it,  | 
lago  j '      In  addition  to  this,  his  honour  was  concerned :    i 

'  From  a  coraraon-pltice  book  of  Mr.  C.'i,  communicated  by  Mr.  J. 
M.  Gutdi.— H.  N.  C. 

*  Algu  edited  by  H.  N.  Coleridge,  CoUndge'a  son-in-lBw  and  nephew, 
Considering  Coleridge's  endless  repetitions  of  himself,  and  not  to  OTvr- 
crowd  the  text  with  notea,  we  hare  judged  it  better  io  delegate  tliiiis 
critiuisms  ta  the  Appendix. 

'  CaballeroB  Gmnadinos, 
Auiiiiue  Moroa,  hijus  d'algo.— 11.  N.  C. 
M    M 


lago  wonld  not  have  Baoceeded  but  hy  hinting  that  his 
hononr  was  com  promised.  There  is  no  ferocity  in  Othello; 
his  mind  is  majestic  and  composed.  He  deliberately  deter- 
mines to  die ;  and  speaks  hia  last  speech  with  a  view  of 
allowing  his  attachment  to  the  Venetian  state,  though  it 
had  nnpergeded  him. 

Scbiller  has  the  material  SnbHroe ; '  to  produce  an  effect, 
he  sets  jon  a  whole  town  on  fire,  and  throws  infants  with 
their  mothers  into  the  flames,  or  locks  np  a  father  in  an 
old  tower.  But  Shakspere  drops  a  handkerchief,  and  the 
same  or  greater  effects  follow. 

Lear  is  the  most  tremendous  effort  of  Shakspere  as  a 
j  poet;  Hamlet  as  a  philosopher  or  meditaterj  and  Othello 
I  is  the  union  of  the  two.  There  is  something  gigantic  and 
I  unformed  in  the  former  two ;  bat  in  the  latter,  eyerything 
I  assumes  its  due  place  and  proportion,  and  the  whole  matare 
powers  of  his  mind  are  displayed  in  admirable  equilibritun." 
'  —Dee.  iO,  1822. 

"  I  have  often  told  you  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
jealousy,  properly  so  called,  in  the  character  of  OthelJo. 
There  is  no  predisposition  to  suspicion,  which  I  take  to  be 
an  essential  term  in  the  definition  of  the  word.  Desdemona 
very  truly  told  Emilia  that  he  was  not  jealous,  that  ifi,  of  a 
jealous  habit,  and  he  says  so  as  truly  of  himself.  lago'a 
EUggestiona,  you  see,  are  quite  new  to  him ;  they  do  not 
correspond  with  anything  of  a  like  nature  previously  in  his 
mind.  If  Desdemona  had,  in  fact,  been  guilty,  no  one 
wonld  have  thought  of  calling  Othello's  conduct  that  of  a 
jealous  man.  He  could  not  act  otherwise  than  he  did  ynih. 
I  the  lights  he  had ;  whereas  jealonay  can  never  be  atrictly 
'  right.  See  how  utterly  unlike  Othello  is  to  Leontes,  in  the 
'  This  expression — "materisl  SabHme "— like  a  hundtod  otlien 
wliich  haie  slipped  iolo  general  use,  ciune  originally  firan  Mr.  ColeridgB, 
luicl  was  by  bim,  in  Ibe  (irsc  instuDce,  applied  u  Schiller's  '*  Itobben.' 
—See  Act  ir.,  ac.  S.— H.  K,  C.  " 


*  Wintor'a  Tale,"  or  btbd  to  Leonatua,  in  '  Cymbeline  ! '  Tha 
I  jealoosy  of  the  fireb  proceeda  from  an  evident  trifle,  and 
I  something  like  hatred  is  mingied  with  it ;  and  the  conduct 
1  of  Leonatns  in  accepting  the  wager,  and  expoaing  hb  wifa 
I  to  the  trial,  denotes  a  jealona  temper  already  formed." — 

Jwie  24,  1827. 


Hamlet. — "  Hamlet's  character  is  the  preralence  of  the 
abstracting  and  generalizing  habit  over  the  praetical.  He 
does  not  want  conrage,  ekill,  will,  or  opportunity ;  but 
every  incident  sets  him  thinking;  and  it  is  curions,  and  at 
the  same  time  strictly  natural,  that  Hamlet,  who  all  the 
play  eeents  reason  itself,  should  be  impelled,  at  last,  by 
mere  accident,  to  effect  his  object.  I  have  a  smack  of 
Hamlet  myself,  if  I  may  say  so." — June  15, 1827. 

Poloniiis. — "  A  Maxim  is  a  concluaion  upon  obsarration  | 
of  matters  of  fact,  and  is  merely  retroapective ;  an  idea,  f 
or,  if  yoa  like,  a  Principle,  carries  knowledge  within  itself, 
and  ifl  proapoctive.  Polonins  is  a  man  of  maxims.  While 
lie  is  descantiug  on  matters  of  past  experience,  aa  in  that 
excellent  speech  to  Laertea  before  be  seta  ont  on  hia  travels, 
he  is  admirable;  bnfc  when  he  comes  to  advise  or  project, 
he  is  a  mere  dotard.  You  see  Hamlet,  ae  the  man  of  ideas, 
despisea  him.  A  man  of  maxima  only  is  like  a  Cyclops 
'with  one  eye,  and  that  eye  placed  in  the  back  of  his  head." 

"      15, 1827. 


Samlet  and  OjjfteZt'a-. — "In  the  scene  with  Ophelia,  in 
the  third  act,  Hamlet  is  beginning  with  great  and  nnfeigued 
tenderness ;  bat  perceiving  her  reserve  and  coyness,  fancies 
the»  are  some  listeners,  and  then,  to  sustain  bis  part,  breaks 
oat  into  all  that  coarseness." — Jinie  15,  1827. 


Meature  fi/r  ileoftire. — "  '  Measure  for  Measure '  ifl  tha 
nngle  exception  to  the  delightfulness  of  Shakspere's  plays. 


It  is  a,  batefiil  work,  altliongh.  ShntEsperiaTi  thro'oglioitt 
Oar  feelioga  of  justice  are  grossly  wounded  in  Angelo'i 
escape.  Isabella  herself  contrives  to  be  nnamiable,  eai 
Clantlio  is  iletefitablo." — June  24,  1827. 

The  Foz. — "  I  am  inclined  to  consider  '  The  Pox '  Bs  the 
greateBt  of  Ben  Jonson's  works.  But  his  smaller  works 
are  full  of  poetry,"— /u77e  24,  1827. 

Tlte  Little  French,  Lawyer. — "  '  Monsieur  Thomas '  and 
the  '  Little  French  Lawyer '  are  great  favourites  of  mine 
amongst  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays.  How  those  pla^ 
overflow  with  wit !  And  jet  I  scarcely  know  a  more  deeply 
tragic  scene  anywhere  than  tlat  in  '  Hollo,'  in  which  Edith 
pleads  for  her  father'a  life,  and  then,  when  she  cannot 
prevail,  rises  up  and  imprecates  vengeance  on  his  morderer." 
— Jwne  24,  1827. 

I  and  Milton. — "  Shakspere  is  the  SpinoEistjo 
deity — an  omnipresent  creativeness.  Milton  is  the  deity 
of  prescience;  he  stands  ab  extra,  and  drives  a  fiery  chariot 
and  four,  making  the  horses  feel  the  iron  curb  which  holds 
them  in.  Sbakspere's  poetry  is  characterless ;  that  is,  it 
does  not  reflect  the  individual  Shakspere ;  but  John  Milton 
himself  is  in  every  line  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  Shak- 
spere's  rhymed  verses  are  excessively  condensed, — epigrams 
with  the  point  everywhere ;  but  in  his  blank  dramatic  versB 
he  is  diffused,  with  a  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  ont.  No 
one  can  understand  Sbakspere's  superiority  fully  until  he 
has  ascertained,  by  comparison,  all  that  which  he  possessed 
in  common  with  several  other  great  dramatists  of  his  ^e, 
and  has  then  calculated  the  sarplas  which  is  entirely  Sbak- 
spere's own.  Htb  rhythm  is  so  perfect,  that  you  may  be 
almost  sure  that  you  do  not  understand  the  real  force  of  a 
line,  if  it  does  not  run  well  as  you  read  it.  The  necessa 
mental  pause  after  every  hemistich  or  imperfect  line 


always  eqaal  to  the  time  that  would  iaTe  been  taken  in 
I  reading  the  complete  verse." — May  12, 1830. 

WoTnen. — '"Most  women  have  no  character  at  all,'  said 
Pope,  and  meant  it  for  satire.  Shatspere,  who  knew  man 
and  woman  much  better,  saw  that  it,  in  fact,  was  the  per- 
fection of  woman  to  be  characterless.  Every  one  wishes  a 
DeBdemona  or  Ophelia  for  a  wife, — creatnres  who,  though 
they  may  not  always  understand  yon,  do  always  feel  yon, 
and  feel  with  yon."— Sgii.  27,  1830. 


The  style  of  Shakspere  compared  loltk  that  of  Jonson  a/iid 
others. — "  In  the  romantic  drama  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
are  almost  aapreme.  Their  plays  are  in  general  most  truly 
delightful.  I  could  read  the  '  Beggar's  Bash  '  from  mom- 
ing  to  night.  How  sylvan  and  sunshiny  it  is  !  The  '  Little 
French  Lawyer '  is  excellent.  '  Lawrit '  is  conceived  an  J 
executed  i^om  first  to  last  in  genuine  comic  humour, 
*  Monsieur  Thomas  '  is  also  capital.  I  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  first  act  and  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act 
of  the  'Two  Noble  Kinsmen'  are  Shakspore's.  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher's  plots  are,  to  be  sure,  wholly  inartificial ;  they 
only  care  to  pitch  a  character  into  a  position  to  make  him 
or  her  talk;  you  must  swallow  all  their  gross  improba- 
bilities, and,  taking  it  all  for  granted,  attend  only  to  tho 
dialogue.  How  lamentable  it  is  that  no  gentleman  and 
scholar  can  be  found  to  edit  these  beautiful  plays  I  Did 
the  name  of  criticism  ever  descend  so  low  as  iu  the  hands 
erf  those  two  fools  and  knaves,  Seward  and  Simpson  ? 
There  are  whole  scenes  in  their  edition  which  I  coald  with 
certainty  put  back  into  tbeir  original  veree,  and  more  that 
oould  be  replaced  in  their  native  prose.  Was  there  ever 
such  an  absolute  disregard  of  literary  fame  as  that  displayed 
by  Shakspere,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  ? 

In  Ben  Jonson  you  have  an  intense  and  burning  art 


I 


Some  of  bis  plots,  that  of  the  '  Alchemist,'  for  exsmpU,  Hn 
perfect.  Bea  Jonson  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  woald, 
if  united,  have  made  a  great  dramatist  indeed,  and  ^et  not 
liare  come  near  Shakspere ;  bnt  no  doabt  Ben  Jonaan  wM 
the  greatest  man  after  Shakspere  in  that  age  of  diaautic 
geniiiB. 

The  styles  of  Massinger's  plays  and  the  '  Samson  Ago- 
niates '  are  the  two  estreines  of  the  arc  within,  -trhicb  dua 
diction  of  dramatic  poetry  may  oscillate.  Shakspere  in 
bis  great  plays  ie  the  midpoint.  In  the  '  Samson  Agonisle^' 
colloqxiial  language  is  left  at  the  greatest  distance,  yet 
Bomelhing  of  it  is  preserved,  to  render  the  dialogue  pro- 
bable :  in  MasBiuger  the  style  is  differenced,  bat  differenced 
in  the  smallest  degree  poGsible,  from  animated  conversation 
by  the  vein  of  poetry. 

There's  such  a  divinity  doth  hedge  oar  Sbakfipcre  round, 
that  we  cannot  even  imitate  hia  style.  I  tried  to  imitate 
his  manner  in  the  '  Remorse,'  and,  when  I  had  done,  I 
found  I  had  been  tracting  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and 
Massinger  instead.  It  is  really  veiy  curious.  At  first 
sight,  Shakspere  and  hia  contemporary  dramatists  seem  to 
write  in  styles  much  alike :  nothing  bo  easy  as  to  fall  into 
that  of  Massinger  and  the  others  ;  whilst  no  one  has  ever 
yet  produced  one  scene  conceived  and  expressed  in  the 
Shaksperian  idiom.  I  suppose  it  is  because  Shakspere  is 
universal,  and,  in  fact,  has  no  wanner;  just  as  you  can  so 
much  more  readily  copy  a  picture  than  Nature  herself." — 
Feb.  17,  1833. 

Playg  of  Maesinger. — "  The  Grat  act  of  the  'Virgin  Maj-^r* 
is  as  fine  an  act  as  I  remember  in  any  play.  The  '  "Vetj 
Womaii'  is,  1  think,  one  of  the  most  perfect  plays  we  hem. 
There  is  some  good  fun  in  the  first  scene  between  Don 
John,  or  Ant-ouio,  and  Ciicolo,  his  master;  and  can  any- 
thing exceed  the  skill  and  sweetness  of  the  scene  between 


liim  and  his  mistress,  in  which  he  relates  his  story  ?  The 
'  Bondman  '  is  also  a  delightfal  plaj.  Massinger  is  alwaja 
entertaiuiag ;  his  plays  have  the  interest  of  novels. 

But,  like  most  of  hia  co&temporajdes,  except  Shakspere, 
MaGsinger  often  deals  in.  exaggerated  passion,  MaleCort 
eenior,  in  the  'Unnatural  Combat,' however  he  may  have 
had  the  moral  will  to  be  so  wicked,  could  never  have 
actoally  done  all  that  he  is  represented  as  gnilty  of,  with- 
out losing  his  senses.  He  would  have  been,  in  fact,  mad." 
—April  5,  1833. 

Shakspere's  TiUains. — "  Regan  and  Goneril  are  the  only 
piotnres  of  the  unnatural  in  Shakspere — the  pure  unnatural; 
and  you  will  observe  that  Shakspere  has  left  their  hideona- 
ivesa  nnsoftened  or  diversified  by  a  single  Hue  of  goodness 
or  common  human  frailty.  Whereas,  in  Edmund,  for 
wham  passion,  the  sense  of  shame  as  a  bastard,  and 
a.mbition,  offer  some  plausible  excuses,  Shakspere  has 
placed  many  redeeming  traits.  Edmund  is  what,  under 
certain  circumstances,  any  man  of  powerful  intellect  might 
bo,  if  some  other  qualities  and  feelings  were  cut  off. 
Hamlet  is,  inclusively,  an  Edmund,  but  different  from  him 
aa  a  whole,  on  account  of  the  controlling  agency  of  other 
principles  which  Edmund  had  not.  , 

It  is  worth  while  to  remark  the  use  which  Shakspere 
always  makes  of  his  buld  villains  as  vehicles  for  expressing 
opinions  and  conjectures  of  a  nature  too  hazardous  for  a 
wise  man  to  pnt  forth  directly  as  his  own,  or  from  any 
Bostained  character." — April  6,  1833. 

Love'x  Lahmir's  Lost, — "  I  think  I  could  point  out  to  a 
half  line  what  is  really  Shakspere's  in  '  Love's  Labour's 
Lost,'  and  some  other  of  the  not  entirely  genuine  plays. 
What  he  wrote  in  that  play  is  of  his  earliest  manner, 
having  the  all'pcrvadiug  sweetness  which  he  never  lost,  and 
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that  extreme  condensntion  which  makes  the  cxiapleta 
fall  into  epigrams,  ae  in  the  '  Yenaa  and  AdoiiiB,'  and 
'  Rape  of   Liicrece.'     In  the  drama  alone,  as   Shakapere 

soon  foand  ont,  conid  the  Bnblime  poet  and  profonnd 
philoBopher  find  the  conditions  of  a,  compromiBe.  In  the 
'  Love'e  Labonr's  Lost '  there  are  many  faint  eketohes  of 
some  of  hia  vigorcras  portraits  in  after  life — as  for  example, 
in  particular,  of  Benedict  and  Beatrice."  ' — April  7,  1833. 

A  Dramaliet's  Ariijioe. — "  The  old  dramatists  took  great 
liberties  in  respect  of  bringing  parties  in  scene  together, 
and  representing  one  as  not  recognizing  the  other  under 
some  faint  disgnise.  Some  of  their  finest  scenes  are  con- 
structed on  this  ground.  Shakspere  avails  himself  of  this 
artifice  only  twice,  I  think, — in  '  Twelfth  N'ight,'  where 
the  two  are  with  great  skill  kept  apart  till  the  end  of  the 
play ;  and  in  the  '  Comedy  of  Errors,'  which  is  a  pnra 
farce,  and  should  be  so  considered.  The  definition  of  a 
farce  is,  an  improbability  or  even  impoaeibiLity  granted  in 
the  outset ;  see  what  odd  and  laughable  events  will  fairly 
follow  from  it !  "—April  7,  1833. 

Bertram. — "  I  cannot  agree  with  the  solemn  abuse  which 
the  critics  have  poureil  ont  npon  Bertram  in,  '  All's  Well 
that  Ends  Well.'  He  was  a  young  nobleman  in  fead&l 
times,  just  bursting  into  manhood,  with  all  the  feelings  of 
pride  of  birth  and  appetite  for  pleasure  and  liberty  natural 
to  such  a  character  so  circumstanced.  Of  coarse,  be  had 
never  regarded  Helena  otherwise  than  as  a  dependant  in 
the  family ;  and  of  all  that  which  she  poBBeased  of  goodness 
and  fidelity  and  courage,  which  might  atone  for  her  in- 

'  Mr.  Coleridge,  of  course,  alluded  to  Binin  and  Rosaline  ;  and  ther« 
are  other  obvious  prolnaiaUB,  hb  the  scene  of  the  masqno  with  the 
couniem,  coniparM  wiih  Ebe  plaj  in  "  A  Midaummer  Night's  Drsm^ 
— H,  N.  C. 


feriority  in  otter  respects,  Bertram  waa  necessnrily  in  a, 
great  measure  ignorant.  And  after  all,  her  priind  facie 
merit  was  the  having  inherited  a  prescriptioii  from  her  old 
father  the  doctor,  by  vrhich  she  cures  the  king, — a  merit 
■which  snpposes  an  extrayngance  of  personal  loyalty  in 
Bertram  to  make  conclusive  to  him  in  ench  a  matter  as 
that  of  taking  a  wife.  Bertram  had  surely  good  reason  to 
look  upon  the  king's  forcing  him  to  marry  Helena  as  a 
very  tyrannical  act.  Indeed,  it  mnat  bo  confessed  that 
her  character  is  not  very  delicate,  and  it  required  all  Shak- 
apere's  consummate  skill  to  interest  us  for  her;  and  he 
does  this  chiefly  by  the  operation  of  the  other  characters, — 
the  Coimteas,  Lafen,  &c.  We  get  to  like  Helena  from 
their  praising  and  commending  her  bo  much." — Jithf  1, 
1833. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  Tragedies. — "  In  Beaumoat  and 
Fletcher's  tragedies  the  comic  Hceues  are  rarely  so  inter- 
fused amidst  the  tragic  as  to  produce  a  unity  of  the  tragio 
on  the  whole,  without  which  the  intermixture  is  a  fault. 
In  Shakspere,  this  is  always  mannged  with  transcendent 
atill.  The  Fool  in  '  Lear '  contributes  in  a  very  sensible 
manner  to  the  tragic  wildness  of  the  whole  drama.  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher's  eeriouB  plays  or  tragedies  are  complete 
hybrids, — neither  fiah  nor  flesh, — upon  any  rules,  Greek, 
Bioman,  or  Gothic  i  and  yet  they  are  very  delightful  not- 
withstanding. No  doubt,  they  imitate  the  ease  of  gentle- 
manly conversation  better  than  Shakspere,  who  was  unable 
K0(  to  be  too  much  associated  to  succeed  perfectly  in  this." 
—Jiihj  1,  1833. 

MUtoa's  JSgoiism. — "  la  the  '  Paradise  Lost ' — indeed  in 
every  one  of  his  poema— it  is  Milton 
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see;  his  Satan,  his  Adam,  his  Raphael,  almost  his  Eve — 
are  all  John  Milton ;  and  it  is  a  sense  of  this  intense 
egotism  that  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  in  reading 


llilton'a  works.    The  egotism  of  Buch  a  man  is  a  revdaUon 
of  spirit."— ^im;.  18,  1833. 

MiUon'a  MelJiod  m  "  Paradise  Lost." — "  In  my  jadgment, 
an  epic  poem  must  either  be  national  or  mundane.  As  to 
Arthur,  jon  conld  not  by  any  means  make  a  poem  on  him 
national  to  Englishmen.  What  have  we  to  do  with  him? 
Milton  saw  thia,  and  with  a  judgment  at  least  eqnal  to  his 
genius,  took  a  mundane  theme — one  common  to  all  man- 
kind. His  Adam  and  Eve  are  all  men  and  women  in- 
clnsively.  Pope  Batirizes  Milton  for  making  God  ths 
Father  talk  like  a  Bchool  divine.'  Pope  was  hardly  tlie 
man  to  criticize  Milton.  The  truth  is,  the  judgment  of 
Milton  in  the  conduct  of  the  celestial  part  of  his  stoiy  is 
very  eiqniaite.  Wherever  Grod  ia  represented  aa  direoUy 
acting  as  Creator,  without  any  exhibition  of  hia  own  eesence, 
Milton  adopts  the  simplest  and  sternest  language  of  the 
Scriptures,  Ho  ventures  upon  no  poetic  diction,  no  amplU 
fication,  no  pathos,  no  affecti 
the  Word  of  the  Lord  coming  to, 
Chaos.  But,  as  Bonae  personal 
the  purposes  of  poetry,  Milto 
dramatic  representation  of  God' 
Filial  Alterity,  and  in  those  addresses  sllpa  ii 
stealth,  langnage  of  affection,  or  thought. 
Indeed,  although  Milton  was  undoubtedly  a  high  Arian  in 
his  mature  life,  he  does  in  the  necessity  of  poetry  give  a 
greater  objectivity  to  the  Father  and  the  Son,  than  he 
wBold  have  justified  in  argument.  He  was  very  wise  in 
adopting  the   strong  anthropomorphism  of  the    Hebrew 

'  "  Milton's  atrong  pinion  now  not  HeaT'n  can  bound. 
Now,  Ei>rpenl-llke,  in  prose  he  sweeps  the  ground } 
In  qnibblee  angel  and  aruliniigel  join. 
And  God  the  Father  tnrns  a  ncliool  divine." 

Ho«.,  Buok  II.,  Ep.  i.,  SO.— n.^ 


5  truly  the  voice  of 
rad  acting  on,  the  subject 
interest  was  demanded  for 
I  takes  advantage  of  the 
i  address  to  the  Son,  the 
B  it  were  by 


SoriptareB  at  once.  Compare  the  'Paradise  Lost'  with 
Klopstock's  '  Messiah,'  and  you  will  learn  to  appreciate 
Milton's  jndgment  and  skill  quite  as  much  aa  his  genias," 
Sept.  i,  1833. 

Chaucer. — "  I  take  unceasing  delight  in  Chaucer.  Hia 
manly  cheerfulness  is  especially  delicious  to  mo  in  my  old 
age.'  How  exquisitely  tender  he  ie,  and  yet  how  perfectly 
free  from  the  least  tonch  of  sickly  melancholy  or  morbid 
drooping !  The  sympathy  of  the  poet  with  the  auhjecta 
of  his  poetry  ia  particularly  remarkable  in  Shakspere  and 
Chancer;  but  what  the  first  effects  by  a  strong  act  of 
imagination  and  mental  metamorpbosia,  the  last  doea  with- 
out any  effort,  merely  by  the  inborn  kindly  joyonsneas  of 
his  nature.  How  well  we  seem  to  know  Chaucer  !  How 
absolutely  nothing  do  we  know  of  Shakspere  ! 

I  cannot  in  the  least  allow  any  necessity  for  Chaucer'a 
poetry,  especially  the  '  Canterbury  Tales,'  being  considered 
obsolete.  Let  a  few  plain  rules  be  given  for  sounding  the 
final  e  of  syllables,  and  for  expressing  the  termination  of 
sacb  words  as  ocean,  and  naiwn,  &c.,  as  diaayllahlea, — or 
let  the  syllables  to  be  sounded  in  such  cases  be  marked  by 
a  competent  metriat.  This  simple  expedient  would,  with 
a  very  few  trifling  esceptiona,  where  the  errora  are  invete- 
late,  enable  any  reader  to  feel  the  perfect  smoothness  and 
harmony  of  Chaucer's  verse.  As  to  understanding  his 
language,  if  you  read  twenty  pages  with  a  good  glossary, 
you  surely  can  find  no  further  difficulty,  even  as  it  ia ;  but 
I  should  have  no  objection  to  see  this  done : — Strike  oat 
those  words  which  ai'e  now  obsolete,  and  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  I  will  replace  every  one  of  them  by  words  still  in 

'  Eighteen  years  before,  Mr.  Coleridge  enlertainad  the  siinie  feelings 
towards  Chaucer.— H.  H.  C.  The  editor  of  the  "Table  Talk"  here 
quotes  thci  pas8ugi>,  fVom  the  "Biograpbia  Idteraria,"  which  we  hare 
givan  in  a  note.  Appendix  i  ITI,  | 


use  ont  of  Chancer  himself,  or  Gower  his  disciple,  T  dost 
want  this  myself :  I  rather  like  to  Bee  the  significant  tenoB 
'which  Chancer  nnsncceesfully  offered  as  candidates  for 
admission  into  onr  language ;  but  surely  so  Tery  slight  a 
change  of  the  text  may  well  be  pardoned,  even  by  black- 
letleratl,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  so  great  a  poet  to  his 
ancient  and  most  deserved  popalarity." — Mar.  15,  1834. 

Shakspere  of  no  Age. — "  Shafcspere  is  of  no  age.  It  is 
idle  to  endeavour  to  support  his  phrases  by  qnotationa 
from  Ben  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  &c.  Hia  laa- 
guage  is  entirely  hia  own,  and  the  yonng^r  dramatiate 
imitated  him.  The  conBtmction  of  Shakspere's  sentences, 
whether  in  verse  or  prose,  is  the  necessary  tind  homo- 
geneous vehicle  of  his  peculiar  manner  of  thinking,  TTtji 
ia  not  the  style  of  the  age.  More  particularly,  Shakspere's 
blank  verse  is  an  absolutely  new  creation.  Biead  Daniel* 
— the  admirable  Daniel — in  his '  Civil  Wars,'  and '  Triompha 
of  Hymen.'  The  style  and  langaage  are  just  such  as  any 
very  pure  and  manly  writer  of  the  present  day — Worde- 
vrorth,  for  example — would  nae ;  it  seems  quite  modem  in 
comparison  with  the  style  of  Shakspere.  Ben  Jonson's 
blank  verse  is  very  masterly  and  individnal,  and  perhaps 
Masainger's  is  even  still  nobler.  In  Beaumont  and  Fletcher 
it  is  constantly  slipping  into  lyricisms. 

I  believe  Shakspere  was  not  a  whit  more  intelligible  in 

1  "This  poet's  well-meriieil  epithet  is  that  of  the  ' ictll-langwyti 
Sanid;'  bat,  liltBwise,  and  by  the  conaont  of  hia  oontemporarios,  no 
leas  thun  all  sticceeiiiQg  critics,  the  '  prosaia  Daniel.'  Tet  those  irho 
thus  designate  thia  wise  and  amiable  writer,  from  the  frequent  incoT- 
respoiidenty  of  his  diction  with  hia  metre,  in  the  majority  of  his  com- 
positions, not  only  deem  them  valuable  and  interesting  on  otberocoounts, 
but  willingly  admit  that  there  are  to  be  fonnd  chrooghnut  hia  poems, 
and  especially  in  his  '  Epistles' and  in  his  '  Hymen's  Triumph,'  many 
nnd  exquisite  specimens  of  that  style,  which,  aa  the  Deutral  ground  of 
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his  own  day  than  he  is  now  to  an  educated  man,  except 
for  a  few  local  allusions  of  no  consequence.  As  I  said,  he 
is  of  no  age — nor,  I  may  add,  of  any  religion,  or  party,  or 
profession.  The  body  and  substance  of  his  works  came 
out  of  the  unfathomable  depths  of  his  own  oceanic  mind : 
his  observation  and  reading,  which  was  considerable,  sup- 
plied him  with  the  drapery  of  his  figures." — Mar.  15, 1834. 
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"  Measure  for  Measnre,''  299.  409,     ^^H 

"love's  Labonr's    Lust,"   80,    101, 

^H 

180,  249,  272,  535. 

Menander,  190.                                     ^H 

"Lojal  Subject,  The,"  437. 

Mereutio,  68,  84,  101,  324.                     ^^1 

"  Lucrece,"  9, 58,  223.  245,  489,  493. 

"Merry  Wiies  of  Windsor,  The,'    ^^1 

Ludicrous,  The,  aa  reaction  from 

^^1 

mental  strain,  357,  473. 

MetaslBsio,  240.                                    ^^H 

Metre  and   VersiRcation  of  Benn-   ^^H 

"  Macbeth,"  329,  344,  352,  368, 400, 

mont  am!  Fletcher,  Jonson,  Mm-     ^H 

469. 

Macbeth.  369,  371,  374,  468. 

ser.    See  "  Beauoioue  and  Fleu    ^H 

Lady,  369,  375. 

cber,"  "  Jonson,"  &c.                            ^^H 

"Mad  Lover,  The,"  12,  331,  339, 

remarks  on.  290. 354,  422,426,    ^H 

365,  436. 

^H 

Madness  of  Undevoutness,  104. 

"  Maid  of  Honour,  The,"  405,  407. 

^^M 

"  M»id  Of  the  Mill,  The,"  441. 

Milton,  16,  24,  45,  58,  61,  94,  139*   ^^1 

"Maid's  Tragedy,  The,"  397,  428. 

157,  214,  479,  517,  539.                      ^^1 

^fa&e  for  mate,  423. 

an  arislocraC,  28,  413.                   ^^1 

Blan,  343. 

and  Klopstock,  S22.  525.              ^^1 

MannerB  and  Morality,  76. 

compurrdwiih  Slmhspore,  SSat.  ^^H 
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Milton,  his  <<  Death,"  91,  102. 

his  egotism,  537. 

his   "  Liberty    of  Unlicensed 

Printing,"  62. 
his  metre  and  versification,  49, 

181,  526,  534. 

his  <*  Paradise  Lost,"  519,  538* 

his  "  Paradise  Regained,"  28. 

his  "  Samson  Agonistes,"  14, 


534. 

—  his  Satan,  26. 

—  his  Women,  94. 
on  Poetry,  185,  459. 


Mind  and  Body,  95,  108, 114. 

Miranda,  135, 145,  277. 

Mobledf  360. 

Moli^re,  his  "  Miser,"  99. 

"  Monsieur  Thomas,"  402,  533. 

Moore's  "  Gamester,"  12. 

**  Moralities,"  202. 

Morality  and  Christianity,  201. 

. of  our  ancestors,  200. 

of  our  day,  37. 

Morals  and  Manners,  76. 
Motives  always  mixed,  487. 
**  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  239. 
"Mysteries,"  197. 
as  seen  by  Coleridge  in  Ger- 
many, 198. 

Napoleon.     See  "  Bonaparte." 
Nature  and  Art,  227. 
"  New  Inn,  The,"  423. 
"  Noble  Gentlemen,  The,"  446. 
Novels,  35. 

Nurse,  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  85, 
323. 

CEdipus,  100. 

Old  Age  humanizing,  86,  101. 

Ophelia,  362,  365,  531. 

«  Othello,"  384. 


Othello,  11,  530. 

contrasted  with  lago,  27. 

not  a  Negro,  385,  477,  529. 

not  jealous,  26,  381,  386, 393, 

477,  530. 

Painting  and  Poetry,  92,  102, 209. 
Passion,  Language  of,  4S,  55,  71, 

89. 
Perdita,  383. 
"Pericles,"  27,  465. 
"Phaaster,"397. 
"  Pilgrim,  The,'*  445. 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress,  The,"  511. 
Pistol,  82. 
Plato,  96. 

his  "  Republic,"  268. 

on  Tragedy  and  Comedy,  187. 

Playmg  on  Words,  352.  See  "  Shak- 

spere," 
Poesy,  an  original  use  of  the  word, 

173,  209. 
Poet,  The,  a  child,  104. 

not  rashly  to  be  classed,  203. 

requisites  of,  57,  189,  459. 

the  true  philosopher,  105. 

the  dramatic,  characteristics  of, 

212. 
"Poetaster,  The,"  412. 
Poetry,  55,  90,  231,  252,  458. 

and  painting,  92,  102,  209. 

and  religion,  103. 

and  science,  184. 

and  sculpture,  189. 

a  serious  study,  94. 

definition  of,  45,  183,  189. 

form  in,  228. 

images  in,  16,  406. 

imitation  in,  86,  12i. 

Hooker  on,  37. 

Milton  on,  185,  459. 

Polonius,  238,  358,  465,  531. 
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Polytheism,  its  influence  in  Greek 

Art,  &c.,  233. 
Pope,  26..  45,  52,  143, 144, 231, 232, 

278,  403,  404,  411,  459,  477,  533, 

538. 
Porter,  The,  in  "  Hamlet,*'  368,  377, 

402. 
Power,  334. 
Primogeniture,  333. 
Private  Life,  Discipline  of,  110. 
Proteus,  56. 
Puns,  73,  92,  262. 

«  Queen  of  Corinth,  The,"  446. 

Headers,  Four  Classes  of,  44. 
Beading,  Value  of,  171,  213. 
Kteitative,  53,  62,  63. 
Reformation,  The,  233,  460. 
Religion  and  Poetry,  103. 

as  a  Basis  of  Society,  440. 

Reviews,  Use  of,  35,  39. 
Rhymes  in  Blank  Verso,  259. 
«« Richard  II.,"  147,  255,  273. 
Richard  II.,  152,  258,  479. 
«  Richard  III.,"  273. 
Richard  III.,  27,  147,  273,  487. 
Richardson,  466. 
/Roderigo,  384. 
Rogers,  Samuel,  18,  26. 
«'  RoUo,"  443. 
Roman  Drama,  196. 
Romance  Languages,  203,  463. 
Romeo,  90,  98, 1 16. 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  80,  81,  83,  89, 

101,236,321,400,464. 

a  modern  termination,  12. 

Romeo  and  Othello,  118. 

Rosalind,  294. 

Rosaline,  in  '^  Love's  Labour's  Lost," 

288. 
i .  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  115, 

118,323. 


"  Rule  a  Wife  and  have  a  Wife,"  438. 

«  Sad  Shepherd,  Tlie,"  409. 
Satan,  Milton's,  524. 
Schlegel.    See  "  Coleridge." 
Schiller  at  fault,  377. 

econpared  with  Shakspere,  530. 

"  Scornful  Lady,  The,"  430. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  14, 16. 

his  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  13. 

Scudamour's  Dream,  17. 

Sculpture,  189. 

**Sejanus,"413. 

Selections  of  Prose  and  Verse,  230. 

Self,  301. 

Seneca,  202. 

Seward,  426  et  passim, 

his  Preface  to  Beaumont  and 

Fletcher,  425. 
Shakspere,  14,  57,   179,   394,  401, 

533. 
general  characteristics  of,  237, 

458. 
as  a  poet  generally,  218,  283, 

488. 

his  genius,  179,  315,  401. 

whether  an  irregular  genius, 

51,224,343,427. 

a  Proteus,  56,  379. 

a  prophet,  146,  180. 

a  philosopher,  180,  242,  281, 

429,  487. 

an  aristocrat,  281,  429. 

not  sectarian,  179,  267,  281, 

309,  320,  437,  541. 

reverential,  264,  326,  467. 

how  far  a  scholar,  287,  310. 

as  an  actor,  9. 

order  of  his  plays,  8,  58,  59, 

243.      ' 
his  historical  play8u\  10,  252, 

478.  )  \ 
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Shakspere,  his  duubtful  pUys,  10, 93, 

1                       849, 450. 

his  metre  and  versification,  181 

^^H     Bud  Ilie  namei  of  hii  plafB, 

291,  31 1,  354,  437,  446,  450,  540. 

^^L 

portrays  classes  of  men,  11, 68, 

^^H    ofnaage,  67,82,93,131, 179, 

83,  85,  124,  282,  323,  336,  375, 

^^M        332,447,540. 

508-                                                            i 

^^^1    and  ancient  drama,  S9,  ISl, 

his  portrajal  of  manners,  129,      - 

^^m 

463. 

^^M     and  hia  age,  67,  399,  44:. 

his  portrayal  of  ehamcter,  all,      \ 

^^^^H    and   hia   eoatcmporacica,   315, 

~-  bis  genllemen,  67,  85. 

^^^1         398,408,414. 

bia  women,  78,  94,  105,  B7I, 

^^^1    compared  wifh  Bettmnont  and 

299,362,391,409,477,533. 

^^H         Fletchxr,  11.  74,  79,  94,  99,  338, 

and  the  priesci;  character,  99< 

^^H        330,  397,  400,  43T,  437,  445,  446, 

hisfoois,  29,  54,  65. 

^^H 

his  partiality  of  boya,  378. 

^^^1    compared.witkChaucer.SOg. 

biaportrayalofvicB,  a,  12,  a:. 

^^m    comparedwithJonuD,ll,396, 

143,  182.  239,  280,  334,  337,  3»1, 

^^M 

464,  535. 

^^H     oompareilwitkMassinger,  398, 

never  portrays  iTarice,  99, 17!. 

^^H 

. only  once  portrays  envy,  100, 

■^P     compared  with  Milton,  S32. 

his  wit,  74,  75,  398. 

his  conceits,  puns,  and  pUjing 

I               compared  with  SpeDser,  510, 

on  words,  72,  90,  150,  263,  314, 

I                       516. 

352,  368. 

1                   at  work,  37,  69,  85,  88,   88, 

[                        138,  241,  294,  344,  346,  362,379, 

484,  536. 

408,  443,  466. 

'  .                in   truDsllion.    81,    101.       See 

—  hia  crilits,  125,343. 

L                      "TaMe." 

lest  of,  128. 

^^^      bis  method,  501. 

poem  by  Miiton  on,  129. 

two  chissea  of  readers  of,  124 

^^^B    and  nature,  39,  5G,  58,  68,  84, 

Shame  and  Guilt,  336. 

■^B         88,  S9,  124,  137,  160,  179,  ISO, 

Siddons,  Mrs.,  IS,  479. 

■^                229,  237,  355,  4O0,  401,  465,  508. 

Sidoey,  Sir  Philip,  hU  "Arcadi*,* 

1                    hia  judgment,  52,  81, 136,  142, 

287. 

US,  159,  223,  334,  316,  330,  333, 

bia  women.  105. 

341,  350,  358,  365,  401,  461,  465, 

'■  Silent  Woman,  The,"  397. 

484. 

Skelton's  "  Philip  Sparrow,"  25S. 

true  to  bimsBir,  126,  379. 

Society  based  on  marriage,  107. 

his  language,  7*,216,  284,534, 

540. 

Sophocles,  51,461. 

bia  vise  of  images,  406,  497. 

Sorrow  and  Joy,  357.                 ^H 
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See  «  Mind." 
y,  13,  16. 

is  «  Curse  of  Kehama,"  12. 
3t  original,  17. 
ish  Curate,  The/'  434. 
Ii  Language,  70. 
tage,  and  Beaumont  and  Flet- 
,437. 

r,  17,  67,  109,  245,  510. 
)mpared  with  Shakspere,  510, 

is  women,  104,  515. 

D  sensuality,  109. 

The,  53,  205. 

rreek,  52,  56,  234,  462. 

rigin  of  English,  54. 

f  Shakspere's  day,  52,  122, 

Tour  day,  37,  77,479. 

>urce    of    pleasure    in,    53, 

Insion  produced  by,  206,  207, 

lasks  on,  194. 

e  of  News,  The,"  422. 

•y,  121. 

IS,  14  et  passim, 

,119. 

tition,  369. 

"  Polite  Conversation,"  85. 

and  Genius,  13,  64,  75. 

luser,  109. 

81,  101. 

,  Jeremy,  36,  82. 

)est.  The,"  132,  274. 

vague  use  of,  40,  45. 
Devil  is  an  Ass,"  421. 
es,  308. 

need  of  learning  to,  38. 
nof  Athens,"  305,  318. 

Andronicus,"  304,  379. 


Tone,  in  Beading,  63.  See  "  Cole- 
ridge," and  « Recitative.' 

Tragedy  and  Comedy,  188,  486. 

Trilogies,  390,  463. 

Trinculo,  182. 

"  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  305. 

"  Twelfth  Night,"  295. 

"Two  Noble  Kinsmen,  The,"  10, 
450,  533. 

Tybalt,  82. 

Una,  515. 

Unities,  The,  53,  56,  123,  204,  321, 
389. 

"  Valentinian,"  440. 

**  Venus  and  Adonis,"  9,  57,  219, 

222,  245,  488,  493. 
"  Very  Woman,  The,"  534. 
Villeiny,  a  praiseworthy  custom  of, 

431. 
«*  Virgm  Martyr,  The,"  534. 
"Volpone,"414,  532. 
Voltaire,  229. 

Warburton,  374,  et  passim, 

Weber,  397. 

Weird  Sisters,  The,  370,  468. 

Whalley's  Preface  to  Jonson,  409. 

— —  Life  of  Jonson,  410. 

Wieland,  496. 

*<  Wife  for  a  Month,  A,"  445. 

'<  Wild  Goose  Chase,  The,"  444. 

Wilkes,  147. 

"Winter's  Tale,  The,"  380,  476. 

Wit,  46,  73.     See  «  Shakspere." 

and  Fancy,  74. 

"Wit  at  Several  Weapons,"  448. 
"  Wit  without  Money,"  434. 
"Woman  Hater,  The,"  451. 
Women,  96, 290. 
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Women  of  Beaamont  and  Fletcher, 
Milton,  Shakspere,  Sidney,  Spen- 
ser.    See  under  those  names. 

Words,  doable  use  of,  46. 

introduction  of  new,  412. 

Wordsworth,  17,  29. 


Wordswonh,  a  letter  by,  169. 

York,  Duke  of,  in  "  Richard  n.,' 

149,  263,  481. 
Youth,  how   mismanaged    on   tli< 

Continent,  110. 
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3  vols.    31,  6a,  each. 
Coopar'B     Biographical    Dictionary. 


Coxe'l  Kouseof  Austria.  4V0IS.  y.6i. 
each.  Memoirs  of  Marlborough. 
3  vols.  31.  6rf.  each.  Atlas  10 
Marlborough's  Campaigns.     loi.  6<f. 

Cralk'fl  Pursuit  of  Knowledge.     51. 

CntTBli'B  Young  Sportsman's  Manual 


DantB,    Trans,  by  Rev.   H.  F.  Caij. 

31.  6d.     Inferno.    Separate,  u.  and 

II,  6d.    Purgalorio.     11.  and  u,  &£ 

Paradiso.     11.  and  11.  6<£. 
Trans,  by  I.  C.  Wrighl.     (Floi- 

man's  lUustrationa. )    51. 

Infetno.    Italian  Text  and  Trans. 

by  Dr.  Carljle.     SJ- 

Purgaiorio.      Italian    Te«   and 

Trans,  by  W.  S.  Dugdale.    51. 

Se  OommlitBB'  Memoirs.     Trans,  by 

A.  R,  Scoble.     a  vols.     31.  6rf,  each, 

Defoa'a    Novels    and    MlsceL    Works. 

6  vols.      it.   6d.   each.      Robinsen 

(Vol.   VIl),      v.   6d.   or  ,9, 

1  —   ;_   ■  nndon^      jj^   and 


The    Plague   i 
Ii.  6d. 
Dalolme  on  the  Constitution  of  Eog' 

Tiammitia'  Arms  and  Armour.     Tkaot, 
■  C.  Black,    J!.  M. 


BOHN'S  UBRARIES. 


atf  Orations  On  the  Crown. 

II.  and  11.  6d. 
I>«  Btael'a  Corinne.    Trans,  by  Emily 

Baldwin  and  Paulina  Driver.     31.  6d. 
Ovnyi  Logic.    51. 
DtCtlOIIftry  of  Greek  and  Latin  Quota- 

of  Poetical  Quotations  {Bohn).  61. 

of  Sdentifio  Terms.  (Buchanan.)  6s. 

of  Kography.    (Cooper.)    avols. 

of    Noted    Names    of    Fiction, 

(Wheeler.)    51- 

of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  Eng- 
lish.    (Wright.)    a  vols.    51.  each. 

Dldron'l  Christian  rcondgraphy.  a  vols. 

Dll^fMlM  Laertius.      Trans,  by  C.  D. 

Yonge.    ss. 
Dobree'B Adversaria,  (Wagner),  avols, 

sddd'S  Epigrammatists.     61. 
SonaldHtn'a  Theatre  of  the  Greeks.  51. 
Sra.per'B    History  of    the  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe,    a  vols.    51. 

I>imlop'a  Hisiorj'  of  Fiction,     s  vols. 

Dyer^  History  of  Pompeii.    71.  6rf. 

The  City  of  Rome.     51. 

SjAt*!  British  Popular  Customs.    51. 
Early  Travels  in  Palestine.     (Wright.) 

5'- 
Eston'i  Waterloo  Days.    u.  and  li.  6rf. 
Ebot'«  Egyptian  Princess.    Trons.  by 

E.  S.  Buiiheim.    31.  6rf. 
Ed^wortli'a     Stories     for     Children. 


BlM'B  Life  of  Shakespeare.    Trans,  by 

L.  Dora  Schmitt     St. 
Emenon'B  Works.  3  vols.  31.  6<f.  each. 

or  s  vols.  II.  each. 
EnnemoBai'B  History  of  Magic   a  vols. 

EiictetUH.  Trans,  by  George  Long.  51, 
Karlpldes.    Trans,  by  E.  P.  Coleridge. 

BomHIiu'  Eccl.   History.     Trans,  by 

C.  F,  Cruse.     $>■ 
Enlyn'i  Diary  and   Correspondence. 

(Eny.)    4  voli,    51.  each. 


PalrhOlt'B    Costume    In     England. 

(Dillon.)    3  vols.    jr.  each. 
Pleiaiag'B  Joseph  Andrews.       ai.   6rf. 

Flaxman'a  Lectures  on  Sculpture.    61. 
Florenee     of    Worcester's    Chtodicle. 

Trans,  by  T.  Forester.     51. 
FoBtor's  Works.    10  vols.   31.  6rf.  each. 
FianlHn't  Autobiography.     11. 
Seata,  Komanomm.    Trans,  by  Swan 


GlItULrt'B  Banking.     9  vols.     51,  each. 

Oil  BlBB.     Trans,  by  Smollett.    61. 

QiTSldnB  Cambrensis.     51. 

OoetLe'B  Works  and  Correspondence, 
including  Autobiography  and  Annals, 
Faust,  Elective  affiniiies,  Wenher, 
Wilhelm  Meislcr,  Poems  and  Ballads. 
Dramas,  Reinecke  Fox,  Tour  in  Italy 
and  Miscellaneous  Travels,  Early  and 
Miscellaneous  Letter^  Conespon- 
dence  with  Eckermann  and  Sorel, 


various  translators.    16  vols. 


"31-6^ 


-  Faust,       Test    with    Hayward'a 
■ranslalion.     (Buchheim.)    51, 

-  Faust.     Part  I,     Trans,  by  Anna 


i.6d. 

Reinecke   Fojc.      Trans,   by   A, 

Rogers.     11.  and  11.  6d, 

OoldBinitli'i  Works.  (Gibbs.)  5  vols, 
31,  6d.  each. 

Plays.     II.  and  11,  6t/.     Vicar  ot 

Wakefield.     11.  and  ii,  6d. 

Qrammont'B  Memoirs   and   BoscdIh-I 

Cr^l  Letters.    (D.  C.  Tovey.) 

[/n  lie  fins  t. 
Oreak  Anthology.  Trans,  by  E.  Burgts, 

Oreek  Romances.  (Theagenes  and 
Chariclea.  Daphnis  and  Chloe,  Gi- 
topbo  and  Leucippe.)  Trans,  by  Rev, 
R  Smith,    51. 

Oreek  TeslamenL    51. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF 


i  H, 

I       a, 

L 


Gregory*!  Evidences  of  the  Christian 

Religion,  3J.  6d. 
Orlmin'i  Gammer  Grclhe!.    Trans,  by 

E.  Taylor,    31.  64 
German  Tales.    Trans,  by  Mrs, 

Hunt,    s  vols.    31.  dd.  each. 
Growl'e  Marco  Visconii.    gj.  &t 
OuIwVh     Origin     of     Representative 

Government  in  Europe.     Trans,  by 

A.  R.  Scoble.     3!.  6il. 
The  Englisl'  Revolution  of  1640. 

Trans,  by  W.  Hailitl,    31.  dd. 

History  Of  Civilisation.    Trans,  by 

W,  Hazlitt,     3  vols.     31.  6rf.  each. 

Hall  (Robert),  Miscellaneous  Works, 
31,  6>'. 

Ibooks  of  Athletic  Sports,    B  vols, 

of  Card  and  Table  Games, 
s  vols.    31,  bd.  eacb. 
of  Proverbs.    By  H.  G,  Bohn.   Ji. 

of  Foreign  Proverbs.    51. 

Httrdwlck'l  History  of  the  Thirty-nine 

Hftrrey'B  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 
( Bowie, )     IJ.  and  u,  6rf. 

HauS'i  Tales,  Trans,  by  S.  Mendel, 
3i.6d. 

The  Caravan  and  Sheik  of  Alex- 
andria,    ij.  and  IS.  6d. 

Bawthome'B  Novels  and  Tales.  3  vols. 
31,  6d.  each. 

Ha^tt'B  Lectures  and  Essays.  7  vols. 
31.  61^  each. 

aoaton's  History  of  Panting.  (Cosmo 
Monkhome,)    51. 

Heel's  Philosophy  of  History,  Trans. 
by  J.  Sibree.     51. 

Helne'a  Poems.  Trans,  by  E,  A,  Bow- 
ring.    31.  6d, 

Travel  Pictures.  Trans,  by  Francis 

Storr.     3J.  6d. 

Bftlpi  (Sir  Arthur),  Life  of  Thomas 
Brassey.    u,  and  u.  6d. 

Sa&dflraon'B  Historical  Documents  ot 
the  Middle  Ages.    jr. 

Henfreya  English  Coins,   (Keary,)  6s. 

Haniy  (Matthew)  Oo  the  Psahns.    s^. 

Henryof  Huntingdon's  History.  Trans, 
by  T.  Forester,    51. 


Herodotus.    Trans,   by  H.   F.  Caij, 

y.6d. 
Wheeler's  Analysis  and  Smnmaiy 

ot.    5J,    Turner's  Notes  on.    sr, 
HftHoO,  Calliraachus   and    Theognls. 

Trans,  by  Rev,  J.  Banks,    sj, 
Boffm&im'B    Tales,       The    Serapion 

Brethren,    Trans.  Igr  LieuL-Cokiael 

Ewing.    a  vols,    31.  6d. 
Hogrg'l     Experimental    and    Natmal 

Philosophy.    51, 
Holbein's  Dance  of  Death  and  Bible 

Cuts.    51, 
Homer.    Trans,  by  T.  A.  Buckley,    a 

vols.    SJ.  each. 

Pope's  Translation.     With  Flai- 

man's  Illustrations,   a  vols.  51.  each. 

Cowper's   Translation,      a  vols. 

y.  bi.  eacb. 

Hooper's  Waterloo,    31.  dd. 

Horace.    Smart's  Translation,  revised, 

by  Buckley.     31.  6d. 
HOffOB  Dramatic  Worlts.      Trans,  by 

Mrs,  Crosland  and  F.  L,  Slous,  31,  6rf. 

HemanL    Trans,  by  Mrs,  Cros- 
land.   li. 

Poems.    Trans,  by  various  wiitere, 

CoUecledbyJ.H.UWUUanis,  jj.fti 

Hmnboldt'B  Cosmos.    Trans,  by  Oil4, 
Paid,  and  Dallas.  4  vols.  3J.  W,  eacb, 

Personal  Narradve  of  his  Travels, 

Trans,  by  T,  Ross,   3  vols.    y.  eadi. 

Views  of  Nature,    Trans,  by  Olli 

and  Bohn.    51, 
Hompbreya'  Coin  CoHeclor's  Manual, 


'.  History  of.     3!,  6rf, 
E[TUlt'a  Poetry  of  Science.     51, 
HutClllUBOti'8  Memoirs.     3r,  dd. 
India  before  the  Sepoy  Mutiny.     51. 
IngtUpb's  Chronicles.     51. 
Jftmea'  Life  of  Richard  Cosur  de  Lion. 

s  vols.     jr.  6i  each. 
Ijte  and  Times  of  Louis  XIV, 

3  vols.     31.  dd.  each. 
IrTlng    (Washington).      Complete 

Works.     IS  vols.    3!.  dd.  each  ;  or 

In  18  vols,  IJ.  each,  and  3  vols.  is.  dd, 

Life  and  Letters.    By  Pierre  E. 

Irving.    2  vols.    31.  dd,  each. 


JeaaB  (E.)    Anecdotes  of  Dogs.    5r. 
Juae  jj.  H.)   Memoirsoflhe  Court  of 
England  under  the  Stuarts.    3  vols. 

Memoirs  of  the  Pretenders.     51. 

Jotmaon'a  Lives  of  the  Poets.  (Napier). 

3  vols.     3r.  6i  each. 

Joaepliiu,  Wliiston's  Translation,  re- 
vised by  Rev.  A.  R.  Shilleto.  5  vols. 
31.  6d.  each. 

Joyce's  Scieniific  Dialogues,    51. 

Jnkei-Browiie'B  Handbook  of  Physical 
Geology.  71.  5rf,  Handbook  of  His- 
torical GeoloCT.  61.  The  Building 
of  the  British  Isles.     71.  6rf, 

JnlUn  the  Emperor.  Trans,  by  Rev, 
C.  W,  King.    SI. 

Jimilu'B  Letters.  Woodfall's  Edition, 
revised,    s  vols.    3J.  6d.  each. 

JnaUll,  Cornelius  Nepos,  and  Eulropius. 
Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson.     51. 

JnTcail,  Persius,  Sulpicla,  and  Lu- 
cUius,    Trans,  by  h.  Emns.    51. 

Kaat'i  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  Trans, 
by  J.  M.  D.  Meiidejohn.    51. 

Prolegomena,  Sec    Trans,  by  E. 

BelfortBai.    s^. 

XelErhUay^    Fairy    Mythology.      51, 

Claisical  Mythology.   Revised  by  Dr. 

L,  Schmitz.    51. 
SIM  On  Man.    31,  6ii. 
Klrl>7  On  Animals.     2  vols.     51.  each. 
KnlEbt's  Knowledge  is  Power.     51. 
I*  Fontaine's  Fables.     Trans,  by  E. 

Wright.     31.  6A 
LMOartllie'a  History  of  the  Girondists, 

Trans,  by  H.T.Ryde.  3  vols.  31. 60". 

- — -  Restoration  of  tlie  Monarcliy  in 
France,      Trans,    by    Capl.    Rafter. 

4  vols.     31.  6ii.  each. 

French  Revolution  of  iB<8.  3i,6rf. 

Lamb'a    Essays   of  Elia  and  Eliana. 

31.  6d.,  or  in  3  vols.  ii.  each. 
- — -  Meroorialsand  Lellers.  Talfourd's 

Edition,  revised  by  W.   C,  Hazhtt. 

3  vols.    31.  6d,  each, 
Specimens  of  the  English  Dramatic 

Poets  of  the  Time  of  Eliiwbcth.  3J.6,/. 


Lappeiiberg:'B  England  under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Kings.  Trans  by  B. 
Thorpe.    3  vols.    31.  6i.  each. 

Lecturaa  on  Painling.  By  Barry,  Opie 
andFnseli.     51. 

Leonardo  da  nuol'a  Treatise  on  Painl- 
ing.   Tians.  by  J.  F.  Rigaud.    51. 

Lepiltu' Letters  from  Egypt,  &c.  Trans, 
by  L.  and  J.  B.  Horner.    51. 

LesslDK'B  Dramatic  Works.  Trans,  by 
Ernest  Bell.  2  vols,  31.  6if,  each, 
Nathan  the  Wise  and  Minna  von 
Bamhelm.  is.  and  is,  6d,  Laokoon, 
Dramatic  Notes,  &c.  Trans,  by  E.  C. 
Beasley  and  Helen  Zimniem.  31.  6d. 
Laokoon  separate,     u.  or  u.  Sd. 

Lilly's  Introduction  to  Astrology. 
(Zadkiel.)     51, 

Llyy.  Ttans.  by  Dr.  Spillan  and  others. 
4  vols.    5!.  eaeli, 

Locke's  Philosophical  Works.  (1.  A. 
51.  lotol-    ■»■■■■    S--6i«d,. 

Lile.     By  Lord  King.     3).  6* 

LOdga'g  Portraits.     B  vols.     Jr.  each, 

tongfellOW'B  Poetical  and  Prose  Works. 

Loudon's  Natural  History.     51. 
Lomdea'  Bibliographer's  Manual    6 

vols,    51.  each. 
Lnoan'i  Pharsalia.     Trans,  by  H.  T. 

Riley,    51. 
LnclBit'B   Dialogues,      Trans,   by  H. 


Williai 


s.     5J. 


Lucratlos.      Trans,    by    Rev,    ].    &. 

Watson,    sj. 
Lutber'B  Table  Talk.    Trans,  by  W. 

Hatlitl.    31.  6rf. 
Autobiography.       (Michelel). 

Trans,  by  W.  HailitL     31.  6rf. 
UacblATeUl's  History  of  Florence,  &c. 

Trans.    31.  6rf. 
KaJlafa  Northern  Antiquities.     51. 
HsntsU's     Geological     Excursions 

through  the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c.     51. 

Petrifactions    and    their    Teachings. 

6s,    Wonders  of  Geology,     a  vols. 

71.  6rf,  each. 
HAnionl's  The  Betrothed.    51. 
Huw  Polo's  Traveb.    Marsden's  Edi- 
tion, revised  by  T.  Wriglit.    51. 


..  6rf, 
Hislory  of   ihe    Peace,    1816-46. 

4  vols.     3!.  6^.  each. 
MAttbew  Paris.     Trans,  by  Dr.  Giles. 

3  vols.     SI.  each. 
Mattlisw  of  ireBtmliutar.    Trans,  by 

C.  D.  Vonge.    a  vols.    jj.  each. 
lUrweU'B Victories ofWellmEion.   51. 
KmiMI'b  History  of  Germany.    Trans, 

by  Mrs.  Horrocka    3  vols.   31.  6rf.  ea. 
UahMl    Angslo  and   RaSoelle.      B; 

Duppa  and  Q.  de  Quincy.     51, 
KlObalM'a  French  Revolution.    Trans 

by  C.  Cocks.    3!.  Sd. 
IDsnef  I  Frmch  RevalutioD.     31.  6d. 
MlUai'a  Philosophy  of  Hislory.    4  vols. 

31.  6d.  each. 
■Qlton'B   Poetical  Works.     (J.   Mont- 
gomery.)   3  vols.    3J.  6rf.  each. 

Prose  Works.     (J.  A.  Si.  John.) 

5  vols.     31,  6i  each. 

BDtTord'B  Our  Village,     a  vols.   31.  6d. 

KoliiM'8  Dramatic  Works.    Trans,  bv 
CH.  WalL     3  vols.     31.  6<(.  each. " 

The  Miser,  TartufTe,  The  Shop- 
keeper turned  Gentleman.  1 1,  ft  11. 6i/. 

Hontasn'S    (Lndy    M.    W.)    Letters 
and  Works.     (Whamcliffe  and  Moy 


Thon 


I  Essays.  Cotton's  Trans, 
revised  by  W.  C.  Haalitt.  3  vols, 
y,  6d.  each. 
Honteaquleu'i  Spirit  of  Laws.  Nu- 
gent's  Trans,  reiised  by  J,  V. 
Prichatd.  a  vols.  31.  M.  each. 
VLarfiti-fi  Games  of  Chesa.     (Ldwen- 

ihal.)    SJ. 
■ndle'i  British  Birds.  (Mimin.)  avols. 

SI.  each. 
Ka-val  and  Military  Heroes  of  Great 

Britain,     6s. 
Hwwder'B  Hislory  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion and  Charcb.    10  vols.     Life  of 
Christ.     I  vol.     Planting  and  Train- 
urch  by  Ihe  Apostles, 
vob.    History  of  Christian  rk^ 
)ls.     Memorials  of  Christian 
Ihe    Early    and     Middle    Ages. 
16  vols.     31.  6d.  each. 

History  of  thejestiilt.     51, 


Hortn'i  Lives  of  the  Norths.   (Jessop^J 

3  vols.    31.  6d,  each, 
Nngent'B  Memorials  of  Hampden,    p. 
OcUey'iHisloryoftheSaraeens.  31.6* 
OrdBrionH    TIUUb.       Trans,    by  T. 

Forester.      4  vols.      51.  each, 
OrliL    Trans,  by  H.  T.  Riley.    3  vds. 

Fueal'B    Thoughts.       Trans,    by   C. 

Kegan  Paul.      31.  6d. 
Paull'B  LifeofAlfredlheGreat.ftE.  y. 

Life  of  CromwelL     11.  and  ii,  6L 

PanBanlu'    Description     of    Greeos. 

Trans,  by  Rev,  A.  R.  Shilleto.   amk. 


Percy'B  Reliques  of  Ancient  Er^glish 
Poetry.  {Pnchard.}  a  vols,  31.6d.e1t. 

Potrarch'B  Sonnets.    51. 

PetttgTBW'B  Chronicles  of  the  Tombs. 
SI- 

PliUo-JiidMua.  Trans,  by  C.  D,  Tonge. 
4  vols.     51.  each. 

Plciarlng'B  Races  of  Man.    51. 

Plndai,    Trans,  by  D.  W.  Turner.    51. 

Plmchi^'B  History  of  British  Costume. 

PI»t«.  Trans,  by  H.  Gary,  G,  Surge?, 
nnd  H.  Davis.     6  vols.     jr.  each. 

Apology,  Crilo,  Phaido,  Prota- 
goras,    ij.  and  IS.  6rf. 

- — -  Day's  Analysis  and  Index  to  the 

Dialogues.     51. 
FI&QttlB.      Trans,    by    H.   T.    Riley. 

3  vols.     51.  each. 

Trirmmmus,    Mcnaffihini,   Auln- 

laria,  Captivi.     n.  and  u.  6rf, 

FIlny'B  Natural  History,  Tiana.  Iw 
Dr.  Bostock  and  H.  T.  Riley,  6nds. 
Sr.  each. 

Md- 


the 
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Plutarch's  Lives.  Trans,  by  Stewat 
and  Long.     4  vols.     31,  flrf.  each, 

- —  Moralia.  Trans,  by  Rev.  C  W 
King  and  Rev.A.R.  Shilleto,    avol? 

Poebj  of  America.     (W.   J.    Linton. 


BOHN'S  LIBRARIES. 


Political Cyclopseditt.  4V0I1.  3j.6rf.ea. 
PolyRlot  of  Foreign  Froverte.    5/. 
Pope's  Poetical  Works.     (Camithera.} 

a  vols.     51.  each. 
-■ Homer.     (J.  S.  Walsoo.)    a  vols. 

Life  and  Leilcrs.  (Camithers.)  Ji. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain.    (H.  G.  Botin.) 

5>,  and  loi.  6d. 
Proportlni.    Trans,  by  Bev.  P.  J.  F. 

GanlillDQ.     jj.  6d. 
Pront  (Father.)    Reliquei.    51. 
QnlntlUan'B  Institutes  of  Oratory. 

Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson.    :       ' 

Baome'B  Tragedies.     Trans,  by  R.  B. 

Boswell.    a  vols.    31.  6rf,  each. 
Buke'a  History  of  the  Popes.    Trar 

by  E,  Foster.    3  vols.    31.  6d,  eact 
Latin    and    Teutonic      Nalior 

Trans,  by  P.  A.  Ashworlh.     jr.  M. 


BaiUllO'l  Insect  Architecture.     (J.  G. 

Wood.)    ji. 
Beynold's   Discourses  and   Essays, 

(Beechy. )    a  vols.     31.  6rf.  each. 
BtCBrdo'a  Pohlieal  Economy.     (Gi 

ner.)    y 
Rtchter'a  Levana.     31.  6J. 
.  Flower  Fruit  and  Thorn  Pieces. 

Trans,  by  Lieut.-CoL  Ewing.  31.  W. 
BMget  ds  HOTtudsn's  Annals.    Trans 

by  Dr.  Giles,     a  vols.     $1.  eacb. 
Bogar  of  Vaatottr.    Trans,  by  Dr, 

Giles.     2  vols.     sr.  each. 
Bogafa  Animal  and  Vegetable   Phy- 
siology,   a  vols.    61.  each. 
EomeintheNineleenlhCentury.   (C.A. 

Elaton.}     a  vols.     51.  each. 
BOBOOO'B  Leo  X.    3  vols.    31.  W.  each. 

Lorenzo  de  Medici.    3s,  6d. 

Bniila,  History  of.    By  W.  K.  Kelly, 

3  vols.    3;,  6J.  each. 
Ballnit,   Florus,   and  Vellelus   Pater- 

culus.   Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson. 

SJ-. 
SolUllor'a  Works.    Including  History  of 

the  Thirty  Years'  War,  Revolt  of  the 
Netherlands,    Wallenalein,    William 

Tell,  Don  Carlos,  Mary  Sluarl,  Maid 


of  Orleans,  Bride  of  Messina,  Robbers, 
Fiesco.  Love  and  Intrigue,  Demelriua. 
Ghost-Seer,  Sport  of  IHvinily,  Poems, 
Aesthetical  and  Philosophical  Essays, 
&c.  By  various  trans^tors.  7V0IS. 
3!.  6d.  each. 

Mary   Stuart  and  The  Maid  of 

Orleans.  Trans,  by  J.  Mellish  and 
Anna  Swanwick.     11.  and  if.  id, 

Bcblag:*!  (P.).  Lectures  and  Miscel- 
laneous Works.    5Tols.   3;.  fill.  each. 

(Jl,  W.I.     Lectures  on  Dramatic 

Art  and  Literature.     3J.  6d. 

BchopenhaiUT'l  Essays.  Selected  and 
Trans,  by  E.  Belfort  Bai.     51. 
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Principle  of  Sufficient 

on  the  Will  in  Nature.    Tians.  by 

Mdme.  Hillebrand.     51. 
BcliOUW'a    Earth,    Plants,    and    Man. 

Trans,  by  A.  Henfrey.     51. 
gchnmuiti'a  Early  Letters.     Trans,  by 

May  Herbert.     31,  6d. 
— ■-  Reissmann's  Life  of.    Trans,  by 

A.  L.  Alger.    31.  fii 
8«lloca  on  Benefits.    Trans,  by  Aubn^y 

Stewart.    31.  6d. 

Minor  Essays  and  On  Clemency. 

Trans,  by  Aubrey  Stewart.     5/. 

SlUUIiS'B   History  of  EgypL      3  vols. 

SI.  each. 
Sberidan'a  Dramatic  Works.    31.  6d. 

Plays.     II.  aod  u.  (uf. 

Slgmondl'B  Literature  of  the  South  of 

Europe    Trans,  by  T.  Roscoe.    3 

vols.    31,  6d.  each. 
Six  Old  English  Chronicles.    51, 
Smith  (Archdeacon).    Synonyms   and 

Antonyms.     51. 
Smith  (Adam).     Wealth  of  Nations. 

(Belfort  Bai.}     3  vols.     jt.  hd.  each. 

Theory     o(     Moral     Sentiments. 

3J.  6J. 

emttn  (Pye).    Geology  and  Scripture, 


aoorat«B'  Ecclesiastical  History.    51. 
Eophoolai.    Trans,  by  E.  P.  Cold 

aA.   51.  ■• 

aontliey'a  Life  of  Nelson.    51.  ' 

Life  of  Wesley.     51 


i!  Hisioty.    ji' 

Bptoom's   Chief  Works.      Trans,  by 

R.  H,  M.  Elv™*,    a  vols,    $s.  each. 

SUBleT'B  Dutch  and  Flemish  Palmers, 


mpanion.   51.    Chess  Tournar 

of  1851,    51, 
Btoakllkrdt'B  Experimental  Chemislry. 

(Healon.)     s^. 
Btrabo't    Geography.      Trans,    by 

Falconer   and    Hamillon.      3   vols. 

■MokUnd'B  Queens  of  England.  6 
vols.  51.  each.  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  a  vols,  .v-  each,  Tudor 
and  Stuart  Princesses.    S'- 

Btiuzt  A  Revatt'l  Antiquities  of 
Athens.    £i. 

■DBtonlns'  Lives  of  the  Caesars  and  of 
the  Grammariana.  Thomson's  trans. 
revised  by  T.  Forester,    51. 

lUlly'B     Memoirs.       Mrs.     Lennoi's 
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TsoltiU.     The   Ojiford   trans,  revised. 

TalM  of  the  Genii.     Trans,   by  Sir, 

Charles  Morell.    51. 
Tbsm'b  Jerusalem  Delivered.     Trans. 

byj.  H,  Wiffen.     51. 
Tiyloi's  Holy  Living  and  Holy  Dying. 

St.  6ii 
Teranoe  and  Phidrua.  Trans,  by  H.T. 

Riley.    S'- 
Tbeoerttua,     Gion,    Moschus,   and 

Tyieeus.     Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  Banks. 


and  Evagrius.     5^. 
Tblmry't  Norman  ConquesL     Trans. 

by  W.  Hailitt.    a  vols.    3!.  6d.  each, 
nmcydldea.  Trans  by  Rev.  H.  Dale. 

a  vols.    31.  6d.  each. 
Wheeler's  Analysis  and  Summary 

ot    51, 


Trsralyui'a  Ladies  in  Parliament.    : 

and  11.  6d. 
Ulrlet'i  Sbakespe 

Trans,  by  L.  Di 

gr,  6rf.  each. 
Unola  Tom's  CaWn,     3J.  6rf, 
Ure'i   Cotton   Manufacture  of  Great 

Britain.     9  vols.     51.  each. 

Philosophy  of  Manufacture.  71.  6d. 

Vaiarl'*  Lives  of  the  Painters.    Trans. 

by  Mis.  Foster.    6  vols.    31.  6d.  each. 
VlrgU-     Davidson's  Trans,  revised  by 

T.  A.  Buckley.    31.  6rf. 
Voltaire's  Tales.      Trans,   by   R.   R 

Boswell.     31.  6d. 
Taltou'8  Angler.    51. 

Lives.     (A.  H.  Bullen.)     51. 

WateOOO    Days       By   C.    A.    Eaton. 

WeUteffton,   Life  of.      Br    'An   OU 

Soldier,'    sj. 
Wsmer^  Templars  in  Cyprus.    Trans. 

by  E.  A.  M.  Lewis.     3s.  6d. 
TsBtropp'a  Handbook  of  ArchEeology. 

WhMtlay.    On  the  Book  of  Comaion 
Prayer.    31.  6d. 

Dictionary  of  Noted  Names 


WhltB'H  Natural  History  of  Selbome. 

y- 

WlBMler'B   Synopsis  of  the  Gospels. 
William  of  HalmfBbnij'B  Chronicle. 

Wriglt'B  Dictionary  of  Obsolete  and 
Provincial  English,    a  vols.    51.  each. 

Xanophon.  Trans,  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Wat- 
son and  Rev.  H.  Dale.    3  vols,    gi,  ea. 

Tonng's  Travels  in  France.  1787-Bg 
(M.  Betham-Edwards.)    3s.  Gd. 

Tom  in  Ireland,  1776-9. 


Saw  ErlltiDni,  fnp.  9(0.  Sr.  td.  gsch, 

THE    ALDINE   EDIT 
BRITISH   POETS. 

'  This  eioollent  edition  of  Iha  Bngliali  clmrioi,  wltl  llioir  oomplete  taiti  ud 
rtrMts  irhicL  are  jurt  now  no  oiack  too  ooramgn.'— SI.  Jama't  Giuetti. 
'  in  eioellont  leries.    Small,  tanii j,  and  nomplota.'— Solurdo!)  Rttpi™. 


Blake.    Edited  bj  W.  U.  Bosaetti. 
Keats.    Ediwd  by  tha  late  Lord 

Hooifhton. 
Campbell.    Edited  by  hia  Hon-io- 

Inw,  the  KeT.  A.  W.  BUI.  With  Memoir 

Colaridge.    Edited  by    T.    Ashe, 


GhurohJlL  Edited  by  Jas.  Huui&y. 

Scott.  Edited  by  John  Dennia. 
Shellef.  Edited  by  H,  Buxton 
Prior.  Edited  by  R.  B.  Johngon. 
Wordaworth.      Edited    by    Prof. 


Baleieh  and  Wotton.     With  Se- 
CODKTLV  POETa  from  IMO  to  1650. 


Ohatterton.    Edited  by  the  Bev. 
v.  W.    Hkaat,  M.A.    S  Toll. 

Bogere.    Edited  by  Edvard  Bell, 

Herbert.   Edited  by  the  Bev.  A.  E. 

OhBUCer.  Edited  by  Dr.  B.  Moiria, 
with  UenmiF  bj  Sir  B.  Nicolas.  H  Tola. 

Spenser.    Edited  by  J.  Payne  Col- 
lier, 5  Tols. 
Dryden.    Edited  by  the  Bev,  R. 


Milton.    Edited  by  Dr.  Bradehav. 


To  befolloaed  by 
Herriok.   Editedb;  George  BolntE- 

Oold smith.      Edited    by    Anslin 

Dobson, 
Butler.    Edited  byB.  B.  Johnson. 

2rol!. 
Thomaon.    Edited  by  the  Bev,  D. 

O.  Td>6j.    B  yoJb, 
CoHlnB.      Edited     by    W.     Moy 

Surrey.      Edited    by    J.    Qregory 

Wyatt.      Edited    by   J.    Or^ory 

Swift     Edited    by   the   Ber.    B. 

Hooper,  U.A.    3  Toll. 
ParneU.    By  O.  A.  Aittsn. 
Conper.    Edited  by  John  Bmoe, 
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Thr  only  authorized  and  complktb  'Wbbstbr.' 
WEBSTER'S   INTERNATIONAL   DICTIONARY. 


An  entirely  New  Edilion,  thoroughly  Revised,  considerably  Enlar^d, 
anii  reset  in  New  Type. 
Medium  i,to,  3118/iages,  3500  illusimtions. 
Prices:  Cloth,  £1 

Mlf.  £= 

Id  addilion  lo  (he  Dictiooaiy  of  Words,  with  their  pronunciation,  ety- 
mology, alternative  spellings,  and  various  meanings,  illustrated  by  quotations 
and.Dumerous  woodcuts,  there  are  several  valunble  appendices,  comprising  a 
Pronouncing  Gaielleei  of  the  World ;  Vocabularies  of  Scripture,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  English  Proper  Names ;  a  Dictionary  of  the  noted  Names  of  Fiction }  a 
Brief  History  of  the  English  Language  ;  a  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Quotations, 
Words,  Phrases,  Proverbs,  &c.  ;  a  Biographical  Dictionaiy  with  10,000 
Names,  &c. 

This  last  revision,  comprising  and  superseding  the  issues  of  1847,  1864, 
and  1880,  is  by  (ar  the  most  complete  that  the  Work  has  undergone  durii^ 
the  sixty-two  years  that  it  has  been  before  the  public.  Every  page  has  been 
treated  as  if  the  book  were  now  published  for  the  first  time. 


SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS  ON  THE  NEW  EDITION. 

'We  believe  thai,  all  things  considered,  this  will  be  found  to  he  the  best  | 
existing  English  dictionaiy  in  one  volume.     We  do  not  know  of  any  work 
similar  in  siie  and  price  which  can  approach  it  in  completeness  of  vocabulary, 
variety  of  information,  and  general  usefulness." — Guardian. 

'The  most  comprehensive  and  the  most  useful  of  its  kind.' — National 


_  iiicent    edition    of   Webster's    immortal    Dictionary.'  —  Dialy 
TtUgraph. 

'A  thoroughly  practical  and  useful  dictionary.' — Slamlard, 
'A  special  feature  of  the  present  book  is  the  lavish  use  of  engravings, 
wbich  at  once  illustrate  the  verbal  explanations  of  technical  and  scientific 
terms,  and  permit  them  to  remain  readably  brief  It  may  be  enough  to  refer 
to  the  article  on  "  Cross."  By  the  Use  of  the  little  numbered  diagrams  we  are 
spared  what  would  have  become  a  treatise,  and  not  a  very  clear  one.  .  .  . 
We  recommend  the  new  Webster  to  every  roan  of  business,  every  father  of  a 
fcmily,  every  teacher,  and  almost  every  student— lo  everybody,  in  (act,  who  is 
likely  to  be  posed  at  an  unfamiliar  at  half- understood  word  or  phrase.' — 
Si.  fames's  Gazelle. 

Prospectuses,  with  Specimen  Pages,  on  application. 
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